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wawsr HE 4uthor’s known Abilities and great Reputation in 

AN“ Holland having july recommended him to the Ejteem of 

tape. the mo? knowing there, I thought it very proper to make 

cane, Dim [peak Englith ; and the rather, (to uje his own Rea- 

fon) for that, tho? many excellent Authors have written 

on Painting, yet, in Bulk, they feem rather to cry up the 

Art and Artifi than lay down folid Rules for Attainment: To which J 

may add, that thofe Authors are moftly ufelefs to an Englifhman, and 

few, or none, copious enough to anfwer general Purpole; nor at bef? are 

of abjolute Service in England, where frefh and fair Natureis preferr’d 

before the brown and warm Colouring of fome other Countries, e/pecially 

Italy, where the beft Books have been written on the Subjett#: But princi- 

pally, for that I think, nothing has been publifoed here fo learned, full 

and compleat, and fo well explained by Plates and Examples, as the 

Author will be found to be; nor perhaps, wherein Portraiture (a Branch 
which England mightily affetts) is fo copioufly handled. 

The Author learned the Rudiments of his Art under his Father ; and 
at Amfterdam (whither he came Young from Luttich, the Capital of 
a Bifooprick of that Name in Germany) where he fettled, lived and 
died, gave early Proofs of the Skill and Erudition for which he was 
afterwards famed : Accordingly, be purfued Hiftory and it’s chief Or- 
nament Emblematic Learning ; and, having made fome Proficiency in 
thofe two capital Branches, he conceived, that other things muj? be eafy 
of courfe, as being but Rivulets flowing from thofe main Springs : 
Wherefore, "tis probable, by what he writes, that, in their Turns, he 
prathfed Portraiture and the other Parts in fuch manner as to qualify 

‘him to criticife on all of them, 
a 2 


The Transtarors PREFACE 
But his Thirft for the Arts flopp’d not here: He was perfuaded, that 


fo inguifitive, fo laborious a Genius as bis, was as proper for a Plate as 
the Pencil, and therefore, at Times, he etch’d a great Number of Prints 
from his own Defigns, which have met with good Reception Abroad, ef- 
pecially in Germany, where a Set of them have been copied to good Ad- 
Vani age. 

As bis Prattice was as ufeful, laborious and univerfal as that of 
any Painter of the Age, fo alfo was the Theory whereon he built it. It 
does not appear, that he ever vifited France or Italy, or any other Acade- 
my : Neverthele/s, Rome, France, England and Germany know him in 
his Works ; and at Home he made himfelf Majer of [uch a Fund of Clafic, 
Emblematic, Hiftorical and Difcriptionary Learning, Prints and Books 
on Painting, Architelture, Antiquities and other Requifites, and was fo 
well acquainted with the Works of the be? Majfters, that he became a 
good Critic. By this Means and thro’ his great Indujtry, his Outline ap- 
pears true and eafy, his Colouring warm, foft and expreffive, and his Com- 

ofitions zoble, learned and ju/t. 

Amidjt bis Fatigues, he preferved the pleafant Humour which reigns in 
Several Parts of this Work; particularly, in the odd Defcription of the 
Flood, Book I. Chap. X. and the Conte/? between Antiquo and Modo, 
Book Iff. Chap. V. 

But what render’d him moft dear to the Age he lived in, was his kind 
aud fatherly Inftruttion and Encouragement of young Artifis, and his com- 
municative Advice to Painters in general, (who made him frequent Vi- 
fits) which they acknowledged, in often chujing him the Umpire of their 
Difputes on Art, efieeming bis Decifions as Oracles. 

This publick Spirit, this Love for his Art, as they were always con- 
fpicuous in him without Mercenarine/s, fo they remained with him to the 
Jaft: For, notwith/ianding his Lofs of Sight, (the Effe& of too clofe an 
Application to Etching by Candle-light, as many imagine, and as he him- 
Self almofi acknowledges) he, as Monf. Gericke, Retfor and Profelfor in 
the Royal Academy of Arts at Berlin, and Painter to the King’ of 
Pruffia, obferues in the Preface to bis Verfion of the Author’s Drawing- 
book, made weekly, (a Thing not to be parallel’d in any other 
Mafter) the Center of a Circle, confifting of young Students, whom he 
inftrutted in Drawing (by which he got a Maintenance) and like the 
Sun difpenfed his Beams to all around him. 

Under bis great 4giiition, the Painters, his Cotemporaries, knowing he 
had fiored' a large Golleétion of Remarks on the Art, for his private 
Amulement, a/mof? generally intreated him to reduce them to fome Or- 
der 
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der for public Benefit; which, notwith/tanding bis Lo/s of Sight and 
‘Age, they thought him ftill capable of doing. 

~ “His Inability for Painting, an Amufement to his Chagrin, his Friends 
Requefis and a Defgn to be thoroughly informing to promifing Tyros, 
fwayd him to a Compliance; and how well the Work was received may ap- 
pear from the commendatory Copies of Verfes penn’d by the bet Poets of 
that Time, and prefi’d to each of bis thirteen Books ; which I have 
omitted in the Tranflation, as being of no Significancy to an Englith 
Reader. 

The aforefaid Remarks and Obfervations were originally in French ; and 
in compiling, the Author made feveral Additrons to them, even whtle the 
Sheets were printing of; which may pofibly make the Work feem, in [ome 
Places, le[s [mooth than otherwife it would be, tho’ certainly the better for. 
them ; judging with Plato : 


Non enim tedet bis dicere quod bene dicitur. 


He tells us, that if Connexion in general be not fo well obferved as might be: 
wifbed, it was occafion'd by his doing the Work pt ece-meal, and taking Things. 
as they arofe: And that, af he be thought to [peak too freely and cenfure other 
Men’s Works too rafhly, it foould be confidered, that, asa Man, he has hits. 
Failings in common with others : Neverthele/s, if bts Reafons be impar- 


tially examin’d, be que/tions not an Acquittal : For, fays be, if any Works 
be read without Love and Impartiality, the Labour of Inftru€tion is: 
loft; wherefore, he, who would teach Fundamentally and Well, mutt 
avoid Prepofleffion, weigh duely what feems odd to him, and inquire 
and reafon throughly before he fix either his Thoughts or Opinion of 


Things. He alfo fays, that if he be any where found to prefcribe Rules. 
which he has not always followed, *tis owing to his dark Condition, where- 
in his Memory and Ideas became more vigorous, bright and intent, and con-. 
fequently his Fudgment more firong, acute and refined, by continual Re- 
ficttions on the Art, than when he had his Sight and was bufied tn his 
Imployment. For further Satisfation in this Point, fee. Chap.. VIII. of 
the Book of Colouring. 

It-now remains to be obferved, that as bis-chief Talent lay im Hiltory,, 
the noble? Branch of Painting, and allowing the greate/t Freedoms, fo the 
Heat of bis Zeal, and the many Inconveniencies attending Portraiture,. 
might pofibly induce him to [peak a little too. freely of the latter, 1x Book. 
VII. However, I hope, he will be exc ed, fice he notwithfianding fatls. 
not afterwards to be very particular in his Infiruttions ow that Head.. And™ 
if what he advances, in Book LX. Chap. XIL..touching the Repre/entation of, 

thee 
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the firft Perfon in the Trinity, give any Offence, I only obferve, thats tho 
_ bis Reajfons are plaufible, yet he modeftly concludes, that herein a Painter 
mult be very difcreet, and not abufe the Liberty allowed him by Scrip- 
ture, and the Confent of the Fathers, sc. HW herefore, fince fuch Things 
are not allowable by Proteftants, (of whofe Communion the Author profe/- 
fes to be) Ino further maintain the Point than to fay, I could not, in F ufitce 

to the Work, leave out the Chapter which treats of it, 
But aprincipal Satisfattion I think neceffary to be given, touching the 

verbal ordefcriptionary Tables, occurring in feveral Parts of the Work. 
Lhefe, tho? at firft View they may poffibly feem dull and tirefome, yet, when 
duely confidered, will appear to be. Mafter-pieces in their Kind, ana not 
only di[play the Author?s folid Learning, but allo his great Induftry im in- 
Forcing his Precepts by every Method. For, as it is evident that he has 
Jpared for no Pains, both by Difcourfes and Examples, to evince the sDoc- 
trine of Diipofition, Motion, Paffions, Contraft, Colouring, Harmony, 
Light and Shade, Reflexions, Draperies, Grounds, Ornaments, and 
generally every Thing which can conftitute a good Compofition; /o I 
cannot but obferve, how wonderfully he reduces all thofe Parts to Prattice in 
the faid Lables, and thereby illujtrates divers Things and effential Circum- 
fiances, which could not be fo weli done either by Difcourfes or in any other 
Manner, Ina Word: They are Summaries of the Whole,and the belt Inftruéti- 
ons for Performance, and to inform the Fudgment of a Lover of Painting, 
and therefore the Work would have been incompleat without them. It is cer- 
tain, that by [uch Precepts as the Author lays down, the Lgreate/t Ma/fters in 
Hiftory have made themfelves famous; and by thefe, even Face-painters 
have attained the Loofene/s and Freedom, I may fay, the hiftorical Ma- 
nagement we difcover in their be? Pieces. But the Author ftops not here : 
for he fails not every where to inculcate emblematic and hieroglyphic 
Learning ; a Part of Knowledge which, though much overlook’d, 1s wery 
helpful and necelfary in almoft every Branch of Painting. 

On the Whole, as his great Reading appears by the Number of Au- 
thors he quotes on this Occafion, and as he endeavours to be generally ufe ful, 
even to the Handling of ArchiteCture, Statuary, Engraving, Etching, 
and Mezzo-tinto ; fo it is hoped, the Work will prove here, as it has. 
done abroad, A Syftem of the Art of Paintinc. And I may poffbly, 
n due Seafon, alfo publifo the Drawing-book of the fame Author : 4 
Work as entertaining as profitable to Lovers and Arti/ts. 
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ceded HOEVER will ftudy Arts and Sciences, muft expeét 
e\ WY 2 both Trouble and Labour, without repining becaufe his 
VE\NAVASN) Expectation is not immediately anfwered, or the End jut 
2 in View: This is fo true, that even the greateft Mafters 
are not always alike fuccefsful. But if Delays feem tire- 
fome, let us duely ponder where the Obftru@tion lies, and 
whether 2 Mafter cannot help us over it: Surely, if we be not too full 
of ourfelves, we may meet with fuch an Aid ; according to Cato : 
Ne pudeat, qua nefcieris, te velle docert : | 
Scire aliquid, Laus ef, Culpa eft, nil difcere velle. 


Englifh’d, Neer be afvamed to learn what may be taught, 
Since the Refufalis a greater Fault. 


Experience has taught me, that we mult feek the Sciences, not they 
us. _ Ovid fhews us, by the Fable of the Nut-tree, that the more it is 
beaten, the more plentiful the Fruit: But Men muft not poftpone 
Things to the Decline of their Lives, in Expeftation that the Fruit will 
fall of itfelf. Therefore feek you a Friend, and a Mafter early and in 
Time; for he will, in both Capacities, fatisfy your Purpofe: Always 
confidering, that as it would be ungenerous in him to deny his Help when 
asked, fo it would be worle in you to refufe it when offered; if you 
think, that for this Reafon you are under an Obligation to inftru& others, 
— Do as you would be done by. 

He, who finds the true Friend in the good Mafter, ought to think 
him an invaluable Treafure; fuch an one fhould have Returns in the 
higheft Marks of Gratitude, which the leaft Unthankfulnefs muft not 
fully : Difdain not to impart to him your Difficulties : For tho’ in other 
refpects he may be your Inferior, yet fuch Inferiority can never re- 
proach you. 

,, But, above all Things, be not prefumptuous ; becaufe fuch a Weak- 
nefs crufhes our Attempts, and at laft leaves us in Ignorance. ‘The Phi- 
lofopher {poke great Truth, in faying, That many would have attained 
Sciences, had they not thought that they poffeffed them already. Contrari- 
ly, you muft not be difmayed at rifing Difficulties; for others have ar- 
rivedat the Art under greater: Their fure Paths we tread, their By- 
wayswe avoid: Which is certainly a fhort Means of getting more 
Knowledge in lefs Time: In which I with thefe my following Labours 
may be fome Help and Furtherance.. Em- 
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Emblematic Table of the Axt or PAIN TING, 
AINTING, ina grand Apartment, as a beautiful Virgin in 


her Prime, of a majeftic, modeft and attentive Countenance, fits ona 
{quare black Piece of Marble, adorned with geometric and optical Dia- 
grams: Her Hair Chefnut, and on her Head a golden Diadem: Her 
Drefs confifts of a blue Breaft-ornament, red Gown, white Under-coat, 
and a black Girdle embroidered with Silver. 

Nature, with her five Breafts, ftands before her; which fhe reprefents 
with the Pencilin her Perfeétion. 

Theory isnaked, being only girt with a blue Scarf, and ftands on the 
right Side of Painting, whole Locks the lifts up with her left Hand; 
and, whifpering in her Ear, points toa Pi@ture with her right Hand: 
On her Head, a Pair of Compafies, with the Points upwards. 

On the left Side of Painting is Prattice, inthe Form of a fedate Ma- 
tron, kneeling on one Knee: She holds in her left Hand a Lime and 
Pencil, and Compafles with the Points downwards ; and with her right 
dire€ts the Hand of Painting tothe Pi€ture : Her Head-drels, yellowith 
White; and her Garment, darkith Yellow, with the right Sleeve turn- 
ed up to the Elbow: Her Upper-garment, of dark Green inclining to 
Black, lies by her on the Floor. | 

Behind Painting ftands Fudgment, fomewhat exalted, lighting hher 
with a large Torch: He is adorned with a purple Garment, powde:red 
with golden Stars, and lined with gold Stuff: By his Side an Eagle. : 

Above him is Jris, fitting on a Cloud, and refting her left Armion 
the Rainbow, the Extremity of which refle@s on Painting’s Palllet: | 
Her Garment is White, and Head-drefs Blue. 

To the left of the Apartment is 4zteros, feen lifting up a dark Cur- 
tain; from behind which, thro’? a Window, fome Rays of the Sum dlart | 
on Nature: He is crown’d with ‘Lawrel; has a {mall bloodifh-ired 
Garment, and holds a Torch: Before him liesa Palm-branch. 

Ar, the further End of the Apartment, rifing a Step higher, we ifee, | 
thro’ a large Gateway, into another: On the fides of this Gateway, fttand 
in Niches, Hiftory onthe Right and Poe/y on the Left : Over the Gate 
is a white Marble Buft of Pal/as, refting on a Pedeftal, on whiclh is | 
carved a Sphinx. 

This latter Apartment is hung with dark-grey Stuff, and fet out with | 
Pitures, in round Frames, of Hifory, Architetture, Landskip, PPor- | 
traiture, Seas, Gattle, Flowers, Fruits, Still Life, &c. | 


At ; 
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At the End is Fame, feen flying thro’ a large open Window, found- 
ing her Trumpet,» And,— In the Of-skip is raifed.a Pyramid. 


BA £ LAN AL d OW. 
ae is here reprefented asa beautiful Virgin in her Prime, 


of a majeftic, modeft and attentive Countenance ; becaule at thole 
Years the Mind exerts it’s greateft Vigour and Perfeverance, and lets 
nothing efcape umheeded. She fits ona /quare black Piece of Marble; 
becaufe that Colour is unchangeable and naturally aififtant to the others : 
And the Geometric and Optical Diagrams on it, point out her Building 
on the infaliable Mathematics. Her Hair is Che/nut, becaufe that Co- 
lour is the moft lafting, and beft befits thefe Years: Her Head-attire is 
a golden Diadem, alluding to Yellow, one of the three capital Colours. 
Her Brea/t-ornament and Gown are red and blue, fignifying the two other 
capital Colours, which by their {weet Mixture, and Expreffion of Light 
and Shade by the Girdle, charm and entertain the Eye. 

Accomplith’d Nature, with her naked Secrets, is the Obje& of her 
‘Imitation, by confulting Theory ; who, naked, is partly girt with a 
blue Scarf, as fhewing, by her continual Contemplation, that fhe pof- 
{efles fomething Divine, and a perfeét Knowledge of all Things vifible. 
She ftands to the right of Painting, and, lifting up her Locks, infpires 
her with fuch exalted Thoughts as bring the Art to Perfeftion, and fit 
at for great Things: Prompting her further, with the right-hand Figure 
on the Piture, to go to the Depth of the Sciences. The Pair of Com- 
pajfes on her Head thew her continual Round of Thoughts, in con- 
templating divine Secrets. 

Praétice holds in her Left-hand a Line, Pencil and Compaffes with 
the Point downwards; fignifying the conftant Service fhe offers to 
Painting. Her Sedatenefs thews that fhe’s feldom found but in Age: 
With her Right-hand the dire€ts that of Pasnting to the Pidure, there-- 
by ‘to animate her to continual Praétice. Her yellowith-white Head- 
drefs and darkith yellow Garment fignify, that, thro’ Age and clofe 
-Application to the Art, fhe little heeds outward Attire, and therefore 
neglects to fhift her Drefs: Her right Sleeve turned up thews her Readi- 
neis for Bufinefs. Her dark green upper Garment on the Floor tells us, 
that the brings all Things to light out of the Obfcurity of Nature. The 
Tools in her Left-hand are the Neceflaries for Painting. The open Com- 


: paffes pointing downwards fhew, that fhe meafures terreftrial ‘Things. 


"Ludgment, ready to bring Painting to Perfection, enlightens her with 
the Rays of his diyine Skill; 2 vias ane by the Torch, as a ie 
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Light, by which the Ancients exprefs’d Divinity. His purple Garment lined 
with gold Stuff, and powdered with Stars, fignifies the heavenly Inffluen- 
ces, conftantly keeping their due Courfe and Order. The Eagle by his 
Side tells us, that he is ¥upiter’s Bird, and foars higheft, and bears 
Thunder-bolts 

Tris on a Cloud, and her Arm on the Rainbow (the various Colours 
thereof refle& on Painting’s Pallet) recommends to her a careful and 
artful Tempering and Ufe of the various, yet gradually uniting Colours. 
Her white Garment, and blue Head-dre/s thew, that fhe ought to execute 
neatly her heavenly Conceptions. 

Anteros, ftanding to the left of the Apartment, and lifting up a dark 
Curtain, with a Palm-branch at his Feet, denotes, as Brother to Cupid, 
Love for the Art. The Poets feign of this Palm-branch, that he, being | 
long at Variance with his Brother, at laft got it out of his Hands. His © 
opening the dark Curtain fhews, that Love for the Art difpels Dark-~— 
nefs and Confufion; fo that the Rays of the Light illuminating Niature © 
renders her more agreeable. HisCrown of Laurel, Garment and Torch 
fignify his ardent Love and Zeal for the Art ; which, being arrived at — 
Perfeftion, merits an everlafting Laurel. eas 

Hitftory and Poefy, ftanding in Niches on each Side of the Gate, tell — 
us, that they are the principal Aids to Painting, fupplying her with — 
rich Thoughts and proper Materials for Pra&tice and Ornament. | 

The But of Pallas reprefents the Goddefs of Wifdom, the Promo- 
terof Art: And the white Marble, the Purity of her Knowledge. 

The Sphinx onthe Pede/tal thews, that as this wife Monfter is feigned | 
to devour thofe who could not folve his Riddles ; fo the Art fuHers | 
thole to die in Ignorance, who.do not penetrate her Secrets. : 

The further Apartment is hung with dark-grey Stuf, the better to | 
fling off the Compofition. — 

The Piffures with Figures, Architetture, Landskip, €9c. are the Perfor- 
mances of the Art. Their hanging in round Frames raifes our Attention, 
as well for their nice Difpofition asthe Contraft they caufe inthe Archi- 
tecture ; their Placing, with refpett tothe Subjects, is alfo very agree- — 
able ; and their Roundnefs implies moreover Infinity, andthatthe Names — 
of the Profeflors of Painting, in their refpeftive Choices, are borne with 
immortal Praifes and Honours.on the Wings of loud Fame, which is to 
crown them in After-ages. | 

The Pyramid in the Offskip is raifed, according to the Cuftomof tthe © 
Ancients, to the eternal Memory of excellent and great Men; with this 
Infcription — Eterna Memoria facra; — Sacred to eternal Memory... 
, | AC#¢ 
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ee Fr, Kalf Veronefe 
/ \ Albani Kneller Vouet 
Apelles Laireffe, Sen. 
Bakker, old andLaftman Statuaries. 
young Lely 


Bamboccio Lievens, John Aflyrians & Chal- 


Bambocciades Van Loo deans 
Barocci Mantegna Bernini 
Bartholet Matfys, Quintin Dedalus . 
Berchem Metzu Jews 
Bloemart Michael Angelo Keyzer 
Bol, Hans Mieris Lytippus 


Archites. 


Aigyptians 
Babylonians — 
Cadmus 
Cataneo 
Greeks 

De l Orme 
Palladio 
Romans 
Santoritio 
Scamozzi 


Bril Mignard Michael Angelo Serlio 


Brouwer Mola, Fancifco Phidias 
Breugel Moller Praxiteles 
Le Brun Moucheron Prometheus 
Caracci Van der Neer Quellin 
Caravaggio, Poly. Netfcher Quénoy 
Carlot Oftade 
Correggio Penni Gio, Fran. 
DaCortona,Beret. Polydore Audran 
Dominichino Pouffin Berry 
Dou, Gerard Pynakker Bifchop 
Durer, Albert Raphael Bloteling 
| Van Dyk Rembrant Boulanger 
|. Everdingen Rottenhamer Edélinck 
La Fage Rubens — Geol tzius 
Da Fiori Ruyfdaal Marc, Antonio 
Du Gardin, Char. Savry, Rowland Van der Meulen 
Genouitle F. Segers Natalis 
Georgione Spagnolet Perelle 
Goltzius Tefta Perrier 
Guido _ Tintoret Pietro Santi 
De Heem Titian Le Potre 
t Hemskirk, Mar. Del Vaga, Pierino Schoonebeck 
Jordaan Verelft Seth’s Children 
Julio Romano  Vermander, Py Viffcher, Senior 
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Engravers. 


Vignola 


Vitruvius 
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A Catalogue of the 
UTHORS 
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Damantius 
Fi{fopus 

Alcinous 
Alex. ab Alexan- 

dro 
Ambrofius 
Ammianus Mar- 

cellinus 
Anacreon 
Antifthenes 
Aphrodifius Alex, 
A pollodorus 
Apollonius Tyan. 
A ppianus 
Appion 


Apfinis 


Apfinis 
Apuleius 
Archias 
Ariofto 
Ariftides 
Ariftophanes 
Ariftotle 
Afconius 
Athanafius 
Athenezus 
Auguftinus 
Bafilius 
Bede 

Bidloo 
Blondus 
Boccatius 
Boflé 

Le Brun 
Cefar, Julius 
Callimachus 
Carpzovius 
Cartari, Vincent 
Cato 
Cagullus 
Cenforinus 
De la Chambre 
Chryfippus 
Cicero 
Claudianus 


Claudius Saturni. Hefychius 
Coeverruvias, Di. Hieronymus 
Concilium, Nicz. Hirtius 
Cuyjacius, Jacobus Homer 


Curtius, Quintus 
Cyrillus 
Democritus 
Demophoon 
Demotthenes 


Diodorus, Siculus Ifidorus, Hifpa. 
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Dionyfius, Halie. Juftinus 
Dorotheus Juvenal 

Eliezer, Rabbi _ Labeo, Cornelius 
Epicharmus La@tantius 
Erafmus Leon 

Eucherius Linfchot - 
Euripides Lipfius  ” 
Eufcherus ‘Longinus 
Eufebius Lucianus 
Euthymius Lycurgus 
Fabius, Pidtor Macer Bebius 
Feftus Macrobius 
Feftus, Pompeius Martial 

Flavius Merian 

Florus. Muretus,. Anton. 
Fritfchius Mufeus 


Frontinus, Julius F. Niceron 


Galtruchius Nigidius 
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ART of PAINTING. 


BOOK 


Of PencirrnG, Seconp Tint, and Beauty. 


CHAP. I. Of Handling the Pencil, 


#2} H E Handling the Pencil is two-fold, and the two 

7v3| Manners very different from each other; the one flu- 

ent and {mooth, the other expeditious and bold; the 

hg) former is proper for copying neat and elaborate 

s| Painting, and the latter for copying bold Compofi- 

=| tions, as big as the Life. But he who prattifes the 

we 5, 3| former Manner, has this Advantage above the o- 

poe ther, that, being’ accuftomed to Neatnefs, he can 

eafily he bold and light Manner, it being otherwife difficult 

to bring the Hand to neat Painting ; the Reafon-of which is, that, not 

being ufed to confider and imitate the Fullnefs of {mall Obje&s, he’ 

muft therefore be a Stranger to it’; befides, it is more eafy to leave out: 

fome Things which we are Mafters of, than to add others which we 

have not ftudied, and therefore it muft be the Artift’s Care to finith his 
Work as muchas poffible. | 

Tis ridiculous to hear the Difciples of great Mafters boaft, that; by’ 

copying great Things, they certainly obtain a great and firm Mae 
A an 
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and a fat and bold Pencil ; and therefore are induced to difrelith every 
thing that is neat and elaborate; but, after all they can fay, °tis cer- 
tain, that he who would handle beft, muft ftudy that Manner which 
moft exaétly exhibits the different Natures of the Objeéts which he is 
to reprefent; for there are no other Handlings of Advantage to a Paint- 
er, than the two before-mentioned. 
» But further, to convince any one, that a great and bold Handling 
contributes nothing to the Art, let us place a Piece thus painted, at a 
due Diftance, and then fee whether the Penciling makes it look more 
natural: This Advantage it may perhaps have, it may bring in more 
Money, fince fo happy a Mafter can difpatch double the Work of a- 
nother, through the Bent of an Imagination fitted to the Expedition 
of his Hand. Each Branch has a peculiar Handling adapted to the 
Nature of the Objeéts to be reprefented; as, the Landskip-painter, in 
the Leafing of Trees; the Cattle-painter, in the Expreflion of Wool and 
Hair; the Ornament-painter, in Foliage, Branchings, c. and the 
Flower-painter, in thin Penciling. 

Painters are alfo obferved to ufe, fome, long-hair’d, others, fhort- 
hair’d Pencils; this thin, that {tiff Colours; but, notwithf{tanding any 
fuch Differences, all is reduceable to the two Handlings aforefaid; yet 
in fach Manner, as that neither of them ought to appear but for the 
Advantage of the Artift only, the Art being a Theory of the Mind, 
and the Handling, a manual Praétice, confifting of a Penciling in an 
orderly and determinate Matter, for reprefenting an Object certainly 
and quickly, and without muddling. 

_ Many are of Opinion, that this is a Gift of Nature peculiar to fome 
only ; and tho’ I cannot intirely difown it, yet muft fay, that it lies 
more in Praétice: And tho’ we fee many Painters, in the decline of 
their Lives, fall into an hard and muddy Manner, yet that argues not 
again{t my Pofition, fince it happens either through Inclination, or Want. 
of better Foundation in their Youth. : 7 
. How often do we fee Mafters known by their Difciples? Little and 
flovenly Mafters never bring upneat and curious Painters, tho’ it fome- 
times happens, that a neat Mafter may rear a flovenly Ditciple. . And 
_the Reafon is plain; for goad Inftruétion is not alone fufficient, without 
a due and perfe€t Apprehenfion of it; Carelefsnels being the ufual Pa- 
rent of a bad Pidture; and fo infeCting an Evil will continue, as long 
as the Artift remains in this Ignorance. | 
It is certain then, in order to obtain a good Handling, that a right 
and early Apprehenfion of Inftrution, and thorough Sight of Faults, 


are 
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are ablolutely neceflary: When thefe Points are gained, the Artift 
muft endeavour at the three following effential Qualitications. 
1. Boldneis of Hand, in the Dead-colouring. 3 
; More Care, Circum{pection and Labour in the fecond Colouring, 


3. Thorough Patience and Attention in the Re-touching or Finithing 
a Picture; the nigher to PerfeGtion, the miore Care. © 

Thefe three Qualities are as eflential to a Painter, asthe three Graces 
to Venus. | , 

Our firft Work then muft be, to lay both Lights and Shades do/d, 
with a broad and full-céloured Pencil, one by the other, even and 
without muddling ; and then, gently moving the Pencil to and fro, up 
and down, as the Nature of the Object requires, we thereby unite the 
Colours, and fetch out the Relief: With this Caution neverthelefs, that 
the Lights muft not be feumbled too much into the Shades, or the 
Shades into the Lights. Thus the Work will have a good Effect. 

By proceeding in this Manner, we fhall perceive no very particular 
Handling in our Work, and therefore it muft be a good one; for thé 
firft Colouring is hid by the fecond, as that is by the third, wherein 
lies the Neatnefs. 

Having hitherto fpoken chiefly of Painting in little, and its Man- 
ner of Handling, I fhall, in the next Chapter, lay down Inftructions for 
Painting as big as the Life: | 0 


OH APY EL OF Painting after the Life. 


; E who paints after the Life, and finds it difficult, | through 
Years and Inability, to make a good Compofition, muft not 
undertake ‘Things beyond his Strength; if ten Figures be too 

much, let him take five; if thefe be two many, two or one, nay, 

an half Figure; for little and good'is preferable to much and bad, 

Again, if he have no Genius for Draperies, let him ftudy the nak- 

ed, as Spagnolet, Carlot and other Matters did; but then, like them, 

he muft labour to excel in that Branch; for a middling Artift will 

neither get Honour nor Gain. . 

Here let me advife you. 


1) To 


b 
is 
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or. To gain a thorough Knowledge of Form or Proportion, and the 
Paffions, that you may not only give your Figures their matural Moti- 
ons, but that it may allo well appear whar cau/es thofe Motioms. 
3. Exprefs properly the Condition and Dignity of your Figures by 
their Carriage; whether they be private Perfons of either SER, great 
Men, or Deities. aah | re 0 4 
9, Seek the Colouring, not in Spagnolet or Carlot, but in Nature 
berfelf; let your Carnations be as natural as pofible; the freth and fair 
you muft paint fo; and the yellow or ruflet mult be of thofe Colours. 

But, above all, induftrioufly avoid saclining to a particular Man- 
ner ; do not maintain that warm, glowing, or faa Colouring is beft ; 
(a Bat is, in his Kind, as beautiful as a Parrot) for then you will cer- 
tainly err; and, fince Men are too apt to hug their Faults, your 
Care mutt be, to be known by a good Manner and Handling. 

Now, for our Artifts fafer Condu&, we thall lay down the follewing 
Precepts forthe right Ordonnance of a Piece. : 

1. Let him chatty confider, where the Piece is to be fixed, in order 


to place right the Horizon, and Povut of Sight. 


a. Let him-confider, what Force the Light has in that Place, and 
thereby, whether the Painting mult have firong Lights and broad 
Shades, as being. near @ Window ; or, more faint and melting Light, as 
removed further into the Room... This we may foon perceive ina Land- 
skip, or other within-door Painting, and whether the Shades fhould 
be ftrong, or not; fince it’s certain, that the Objects, whether great or 
fmall, have diferent Effects in thefe two Inftances.. And now, if the 
Per/pettive be alfo well managed, and the Colours laid frefe and proper, | 
and well handled, by gently. uniting them with large Pensils, the Piece 
will be good. . 1 
If -this Handling. and .Melting of Colours be. not yet underftood, J 
fhall clear the Point imthe following Inftance: ‘Take what Colours your 
Object requires, be they Red, Blew, Green, Violet, @e. lay them 
broad and diftin by. each. other, without foumbling ; then, viewing them 
through. a Piece, of Lantern-horn, you will perceive a. perfech Union | 
of Colours, and that none of them lie diflintl, tho, in Fath, they do. | 


This fally illuftrates what | fay. of a fluent or {mooth: Pencib: Now 


the Effeét is the fame when we paint in Vernilh, or tough or fat Oil ; 
becaufe painting with ftarved Colours, on a dry Ground, can. never ef- 
fe@ this Smoothnels. 


Tn, painting after the Life, we ought to ule /arge Pencils ; and tho’ — 


to fome, this may feem an ufelefs Admonition, becaule great Paintings 
require: 
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require fuch, yet I muft recommend it, becaufe fome ufe common-fiz’d 
and worn ones, which fo muddle the Work, and fll it fo full of Hairs, 
that it will bear fcraping. ‘This Evil is fo ftealing, that at laft it be- 
comes habitual, and then the Painter neither minds or fees it himfelf. 

Becaufe there are two Sorts of Pictures; the one moveable, the o- 
ther fixed; the.former hung at pleafure in Halls or Rooms, the latter 
for Cielings, or far above the Eye, each of them calls for a di/tin& 
Management. Niches in Galleries, as near the Eye, muft be ranged in. 
the Clafs of moveable PiStures, as well as Pourtraits; wherefore 
they ought to be neater handled, tho’ fometimes placed higher, at o- 
ther times lower. . 3 : 
_ If it be asked, whether an upright Piece, 40 or so Feet deep from 
Floor to Cieling, ought to be {moothly handled, and finifhed through- 
out? I fay, No; but rather to be fo painted, as high as you can reach ; 
lefs finifhed in the middle, and lefs than that as it advances in Height ; 
and yet with fuch general Care, that a// Parts feem to have a like Korce 
and Finifbing. And tho’ we find a different Condu& in Fordaan’s mag- 
nificent ‘Triumphal Piece in the Houle in the Wood, near the Hague, 
yet that can be no Rule; becaufe the Painting being. large, the Eye: 
cannot diftinguith, whether the upper Parts be lefs hnifhed than the 
under; moreover the Figures are bigger than the Life. 7 

But here, methinks, a Difficulty may be ftarted: Suppofe, in a Room 
where fuch:a large Piece is, another were to be painted by it fmaller ;: 
(as a fingle Figure no bigger than the Life) how fthall we manage, in. 
order to give this latter Piture the fame Force as the former? I anlwer,. 
That Force and Warmth lie in the Colouring, not in the Roughne/s of a 
Piffure; whence it is, that the /mall Pifture mufi be handled in the tas 
Manner as the great one, to-make them look agreeable ; for heighten 
ing and fhading it with the fame Force, will produce the fame Effect: 
And if not immediately by the pure Strength of Colours, yet by fcum- 
bling and glazing we fetch it out. But then; fay fome, it cannot 
have a due Conformity with the Life; becaufe, on comparing it with the 
large Pitture,. it feems lefs than the Life: I anfwer, That this Obje€hi- 
on mutt not make us exceed'the common Size of Nature, fince no fuch 
large Men, asin the great Pi@ure, are to be found in Nature; and 
if any fuch were, their Parts would look too big, their Skins rougher, 
Pores coarfer, Hair more bufhy and ftrong, &c. than we fee in. Na- 
ture: But the contrary may be prattifed in a Cieling-piece,. where the 
Compofition is moftly hieroglyphic and 4&itious. 

I proceed now to thew more amply a good Manner or ceaey y a 
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CHAP. UL Of Dead-colouring ; and how to perform it with Certainty 
: and Expedition. 


HE mof certain and regular Way is, to begin the PiQure 

; from the Depth or Lointain, (elpecially when a Landskip is 

introduced) fince a// Things muj? fuit ‘and fall in with the 
Lights and Darks of the Air, and the feveral Tints of the Piece be 
modified and governed by it; as indeed muf} alfo the Light on the Fore- 
Sroind; and the Force of the Figures; otherwife the Effe@ will be dif. 
agreeable and uncertain. 

But if the main Compofition confit of Figures, or other large Ob- 
Jetts only, “tts better to begin where you intend the greatel Force, whe- 
thet it be on the firft er fecond Diftance; and then work to the Off-part 
of the Picture. / 

Now, in order to préceed with Certainty, we muft take Care that 
general Harmony of Parts be well obferved; that the Tints and Colours 
be juftly managed, according to the Laws of Depth and Diftance, fo 
that nothing appear offenfive to the Eye; and then the Work will 
be in a fit Condition for fecond Colouring, with little Trouble. 

Many Painters indeed err, in not knowing where to .begin rightly, 
and, only confulting what Objeéts they like bett, heedlefly fall on them 
firftt: For Inftance, if it be a gold Vafe, they begin with that, and 
then proceed to a blue Drapery, then a red one, &¢. Others begin 
with the Nudities, and fo run thro’ all the Nakeds in the Picture; by 
which ftrange Disjun&tion the Work becomes mif-thapen, and the Paint: 
er made more uneafy, than by an ill-primed Cloth. | 

But fuch Painters never think on any Means to extricate themifelves 
out of this Labyrinth: To what Purpofe is it to fhéw them their Er- 
ror? They are fatisfied with what they have done; and falve all b 
faying -—— The Pifture is but dead-coloured; on Finifbing it foall be o- 


therwife; what is now too light fhall be brought down, and what too 


dark heightened. But all this while, the Work does not go for- 


ward; the rifing Difficulties pall the Fancy, and the Work is in a bad 
Condition for ow Colouring. 


CHAP, 
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| CHAP.IV. Of the fecond Colouring, and its Requifites. 
] Fa Piece be well dead-coloured, and have a good Harmony and 


Decorum, we certainly render the /écond Colouring the more eafy ; 
for then we can unbend our firft general Thoughts, and apply them 
folely to lay neatly and finith particular Parts, and fo to work on the 
former good Ground. But, to do this in the beft Manner, we muft, as I 
have faid, begin from the greateft Lointain, the Sky; and work forwards 
from thence : By this Means we have alwaysa wet Ground to melt in with 
the Out-lines of the forward Figures, which otherwife they would not 
have ; befides another pleafing Advantage, that the Piece goes forward, 
all Parts well fupported, and a good Harmony in the whole: Whence the 
Eye mutt be fatisfied, and the Mind continually {purr’d. This Manage- 
ment is one of the prime Qualities of a Painter; for what can encou- 
rage him more, than an Affurance that he works on a fure Bafis, and 
which he finds without feeking it? But unhappy is he, who works 
diforderly ; for muddling on one Thing as long as his Fancy for it lafts, 
and then thoughtlefly proceeding to others, and dwelling on them in 
the fame Manner, he miffes the neceflary, becoming Air of his Piece ; 
and, at lait, all appears out of joint, and difrelithing. 
Flaving come thus far, we proceed to the Manner. 


A eA At Re SNES 


CHA P. V. Of Re-touching, or Finifoing. The French call it Retou- 
cher; we, Revife. 


O W fure a Painter is, having got thus far, let Experience and 

his own Refle€tion be Judges; for the Figures having their pro- 

per Diftances, Strengths and Effeéts, and all Parts due Harmo- 
ny and Keeping, nothing remains but to give the Piece the /aft Force 
of Light and Shade. 

Todo which well, rub your Piece (or fo much as you think you can 
paint of it at one Time, and before the Vernith grow dry) with a good 
thin Pitture-vernifo, mixed with fome fat white Oil; then work on 
this wet Ground, by clapping your Lights on the highte?t Parts, and, 


by 


ee — 
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by a gentle Scumble, unite them with the wet Ground aforefaid, and 
the ‘Tendetnets of the Nudities and “Draperies, in fucly Degreé, as is 
neceflary for each ; then put in the Yellow, or Glow of the Refleéti- 
ons. If, after all, the Lights of the Nudities fhould be here and there 
too ftrong, reduce them, by mixing a little light Oker, Vermilion, 
brown Red, Lake, or Afphaleum (according as the Colour is tender or 
ftrong) under the Vernifh, glazed ‘thinly over them; then heighten 
upon this with fuch a Colour as you think fit: Do the fame by the 
Draperies. Thus the Work will fucceed, and the Colours be prevent- 
ed from going .in, in drying. 


CHAP. VI. Of the fecond Tint, and the Relief it occafions. 


‘HERE are many who, whatever Pains they take, cannot be 
, brought to relifh a Thing, in which they find fo much Dith- 
culty. They, who have Lins prattifed after Nature,’ are vexed 
to fee the Works of other Mafters better coloured, and more pleafing 
than their own: Infomuch that, with Difficulty, they re-affume their 
Profeffions, and then, eagerly hoping to do Wonders, find their old 
Vexation {till return. 
Would thefe Men rightly fearch the Caufe, their Trouble would end ; 
for, tho’ we are. naturally better pleafed with great Mafters Works 
than our own, becaufe of our Inferiority in Knowledge, yet we mutt 
not be therefore difcouraged; but (as I faid) ftudy where the Fault lies. 
Let us then make good Refleétions on neat Piftures, in order to profit 
by them; and alfo converfe with better Matters than ourfelves. 
"Tis to be lamented, that thefe Men fometimes fee fine Things in 
another Mafter, but can give no Reafon for it, becaufe they work ra- 
ther by Accident, or Chance, than on fure Principles : As was the Cafe 
of a young Painter fome Years ago, who, fhewing me fome of his 
Pieces, faid, This Piece I painted fin Years ago; this four, and 
that Jefs; yet can perceive no Difference between them in Goodne/s: ——— 
Now, tho’ the Difference was vifible, the laft Pieces appearing better 
managed, in all Parts, than the former, yet he would not believe me ; 
faying, That, notwithftanding all his Endeavours, his. Pidtures were 
grey and inuddy, when others were clean. and pleajant, and their Lights 
broad: — Llay on my Galours, fays he, fine-and warm as they-do, and then 
expeditioufly fcumble them into each other ; now, pray tell me, what mufe | 
then — 
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then occafion this Foulne[s ? = I told him, —— Certain Painters, with 
whom you daily converfe, [poil you; and, as long as you follow them, all my 
Advice ts to no purpofe: As for your Thoughts and Ordonnances, I like 
them very well, bur diflike your Handling ; you do not lay on your fecond 
Tint clean enough ; (by the fecond Tint, 1 mean that which js laid on 
the light Parts, towards the Out-line, by means of which, all re/eved 
or round Parts are forced to unite with the Ground, and to go off round- 
ing) this you muft lay on clean and beautiful, in the fame Colour as 
that of the Light; but it muft not be muddy, and like Shade ; for be- 
ing alfo lighted by the Day, the Darknefs, and its Grey, can have no 
Effect upon it ; am or Roundne/s, being nothing elfe than a Light 
receding, or going of, which ought to ‘partake more or lefs of Blue, 
in Proportion to the Colour of the Carnation ; which, if yellowith, 
the fecond Tint mutt be greenifh; if Red, the Tint muft be Violet ; 
and if a White Colour, the Tint is a Medium between the two Co- 
lours aforefaid. From all which Premifes ’tis eafy to apprehend, that 
this fecond Colour is to be got and mixed with B/ue; but not with a 
foul Colour, becaufe it then lofes it’s Fle/bine/s. —— Here he asked me, 
In what Manner then he fhould make it darker? I anfwered, that, as. 
the Diftance of Obje&ts caufes Faintnefs in Colouring, and what we 
call 4ir makes a b/uifb Interpoftion between us and them, fo he muft 
mix nothing with his Zznr, but fine Blue, or Smalt, in Proportion to 
fuch Diftance: ‘This is a Colour, if I may fo fay, which gives no Co- 
lour, or does it without much Alteration. This Condué relates not 
only to Nudities, but alfo to Landskips, Grounds, Stones, Draperies, 
and, in fine, to every Odjef?, having either Roundnels or Diftance. 
Moreover, another Perfeétion, neceflary to this Tint, is, that we mutt 
not let it be too dark upon the Relief ; becaule a broad Light looks ma- 
jeftic, and fine, when, between it and the broad Shade, a fender Diffe- 

rence only appears. ——— He returned me Thanks; and I went of ~ 
There are many, who know not the Importance of the Things they 
flight, and, in Cornparifon with others, think them of no. great Mo- 
ment: “As was the Cafe of another Painter, who, copying a Piece of 
Poujin, oblerved nicely the Colouring, tempering even the half Shades 
and tender Tints exaétly on his Pallet ; but, having finifhed the Piece, 
he, inother Pidtures, fell again into his old Road: He himéfelf faw 
very well a great Difference between this Piece and thofé others, and 
was forry for it. But the Mifchief uel in not retaining the Manner 
: which 
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which he-had before imitated with fo much Pains; and this occafion- 
ed his SAghtne/s. 

We find even Painters who believe, that the fecond Tint mult, upon. 
Extremities, be quite dark, mixing in ic the Colour of the Ground ; 
and fay, the great Mignard did fo; which IL intirely deny: It is true, 
‘that once I reada {mall Treatife, written by the famous Boffe, enti- 
tled, Le Peintre Converti, or, The Converted Painter ; in which, among 
‘other Things, he pretends to prove, that Mignard made his /econd 
‘Tint too dark, on the Extremities of his Objeéts: But I fay, that it 
mutt not be underftood from thence, that he muddled the Lint with a 
fouler Ground-colour; but rather, that, in Proportion to the Lightnefs 
“or Darknefg of the Ground, he made it either lighter or darker, with- 
out ufing any Red, Yellow, or Black in it, as they pretend. Moreo- 
ver, we know the vaft Difference between a foreright Face, and a fore- 
fhortened one; that the one on the near Side grows larger than the o- 
ther; as the Faces in P/ate I. plainly thew: Which, by obferving or 
negleSting, gives the Painting either great Elegance or Indecorum. 

The greateft Difficulty fome Painters meet with, is, that one of 
the Qualities of a good Pi€ture lies in a broad Light; this they ima- 
gine to confift in a Flatnefs, reafoning thus: If it be ‘Truth that a Pic- 
ture, with fuch Lights, is belt, more round ones mult needs be worle. 
A very loofe Argument certainly ! Since Nature and daily Experience 
of round Objeés teach us the contrary, efpecially when it is not Sun- 
fhiny Weather. 

[ have faid before, that the Contour or Out-line ought to umte in the 
Tints of the Ground, that, going otf from the more enlightened Parts, 
it may not appear fo much as the others: To illuftrate which, we ex- 
hibjt here in PlateI.aforefaid, a round Pillar A. againt a Ground, 
half light, half thade ; fo that the light Side of the Pillar is fet off 
by the Shade of the Ground, and the Shade of the Pillar by the light 
Side of the Ground. Now, ‘it mutt needs follow, in order to obtain 
the Relief, that the Shade of the Pillar ought to be made lighter on 
the Extremity, that it may round off towards the light Ground; o- 
therwife it would be but a Semicircle. On the oppolite Side "tis the 
fame, except that the Light does preferve itfelf, and its own Colour ; 
becaufe the Air, which interpofes, caufes the Qut-line to recede and fall 
back ; and in the Shade the fame, with this Difference only, that 

. there 
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there it is doubled by the Lightnefs of the Back-ground, partaking 


more or lefs of its Colour. 

If this be not well apprehended, let the next Example explain it: 
Place a globular Body againft a light yellow Ground, as-in the {aid 
Plate; then, viewing it at fome Dittance, you will perceive the Out- 
line on the fhaded Side, tenderly to melt into the Ground, without any 
Hardnefs. This relates to the Roundnefs only. ; 

“Now let us obferve, how much the Colour partakes of it: If this: 
Ball be of a blue Colour, the Extremities will be greenifh againft the" 
Yellow; If the Ball: be. Violet, they become purplith; and if the 
Ball be Yellow, as well as the Ground, they will be more yellow in 
the Shade, as we have already taught in treating of the Naked. ‘The 
fuperficial Roughneis or Smoothnefs of the Ball caufes little Alte- 
ration, except: with refpe@. to its Nearnefs to, .or. Diftance. from, the- 
Ground. | 

Looking now on the light Side of this Ball, we fthall find, that if 
the Ball be lighter than the yellow Ground, the Colour of the Ground | 
cannot then have fo much Force on it; fince the fuperficial Colour of ; 
the Ball cannot be overcome by a lefler Colour than it, and therefore : 
the yellow Ground cannot add to its Colour; whence it happens, that 
the meer Interpofition of the Air caufes the Relief, or the. Out-line to. 
round and go off.. Oe | 

Again, were "the Ground darkifh or black, yet the diminifhing of 
the Colour, caufed by the Interpofition of the Air, will be. neither 
Je[s nor more, . but will be more or lefs fet off by the Ground, and feem : 
lefs round. 

Artifts err in thinking, that the Aa/f Tint, which is laid next to the: 
Extremity on the light Side, and called Mezxo-tint, is the fame with. 
that placed between Light and Shade, under the Name.of middle Tint ; . 
for this laft isa whole Tint, and the other but an Aal/f Tint, and not. 
fo broad as the Mezzo-tint,. which more than half mixes with the- 
Shade, and confequently 1s bluer ; altho’ fome ‘give it. upon the Edge: 
of the light Side another Colour,. more like Shade than the. Colour~ 
of the Obje@t.. The Mittake of which we have already thewn. 


But when the Light. is fronting (or comes direftly from: before) ) | : 


then this Mezzo-tint is half mixed with the middle Pint. Let me 
not here be mifunderft6od; for I fpeak not.of the Side-light, which - 
Painters generally ule. . 


From 


ey, | 
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From all which Premifes ’tis plain, that this Tint, though called 
Mezzo-tint, or broken Tint, cannot be confidered as Shade, fince it 
partakes of the Light. | 

Again, it happens frequently, that, in the fame Piece of Painting, 
fome Objects are rounder or darker upon the Extremities than others ; 
which ought to be fo, when, by means of the Obliquity of the Point 
of Sight, we can difcover more than the Semidiameter, of their Round- 
nefs in fome, and but a Semidiameter or /e/s, in others; as in the 
two Pillars in the Plate aforefaid: For if the Point of Sight be in 
the middle of the Piece, and the Light fall in it obliquely from the 
right Side, then the Objects on the right Side will have a broader 
Shade, and thofe on the left a broader Light; as thefe two Pillars 
plainly evidence. | 

But if now, on each Side of thefe two Pillars, were fome other 
Pillars placed alike diftant from the Point of Sight, and both cut from 
Top to Bottom through ‘their Centers, parallel with the Horizon, it 
is certain, that, at the proper Diftance, we thall fee, not only the in- 
ward Splitting, but alfo /ome Part of the hindermoft Half, as in Pil- 
lar A. Now obferve (as the Pillar to the left fhews) that the Part 
which is feen beyond the half on the light Side, rounds.of fo much 
the further, and confequently becomes darker than where the main 
Light rounds off; on the contrary, viewing the light Side of the 
right-hand Pillar, you fee as much /e/s of the foremoft Diameter, 
or half, as more of that on the thaded Side; wherefore the 
Out-line cannot round off fo far on its light Side, nor the Extremi- 
ane fo dark, as on the other Pillar, where more than the Half is 
vilible. 


CHAP. VIL. Of Beauty; and the Proportions of the Members in an hu- 


man Body. 


EAU TY being the moft valuable Part of Painting, it muft 
! therefore be the firft and chief Obje& of our Work ; but my 
Defign is not to mention all that can a faid of its Power and In- 
fluence, fince daily Occurrences furnifh us with fufficient Examples. 
The wifeft of the Ancients venerated it, as we fee in P/ato, who 
defines it to be, am human Brightne/s of a lovely Nature, having Power 
to attratt the’ Mind, by the Help of the Eyes. Nay, Cato _ a 
partys 


a at 
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highly, that he publickly faid, st were as great a Sin to hurt it, as to 
rob a Temple. , : 

Neverthelefs it muft be confeft, that it lies mo/? in an Idea conceived 
in our Senfes and Fudgment; whence ’tis impoflible to think, that it 
fhould center in any one fingle Objet: The moft we can fay then is 
this,.that there are as many Beauties as different Obje&ts.. The Pro- 
verb fays well, So many Minds, fo many Beauties.. Paris imagin- 
ed, according to Homer, that He/ena, Wife to Menelaus, was the 
handfomeft Woman. pollo boafted the fame of his Daphne. Nar- 
cifjus, on the contrary; thought no-body handfomer than himfelf. 
Stratonica, amongit the Per/ans, was accounted the greateft Beauty, 
and her Statue worfhipped. . The Neck and Breaft of the d¢hentan 
Theodota were fo amiable in Socrates’s Eyes, that he fell in Love with | 
her. Many more Inftances might be given 5 but {eeing its Standard is 
no where fixed, in order to know it certainly, we can only obferve, 
that each Country, each Lover thinks it has the greateft. ‘The Gre- 
cians think the brown Complexion the moit agreeable; the Latins, » the 
fair; the Spaniards think black Hair, and the Germans, brown Hair, 
the moft pleafing: This loves tall and well-fet People ; that .efteems 
Slendernefs; this, a modeft Carriage; that, a wanton one. From 
all which Premifes ’tis plain, that Beauty depends moft on Imagi- 
nation. ; | 
Beauty is three-fold.. 1. Common. 2. Uncommon. 3. Perfeét. 
The Caen depends much on the Fathion, and fatishes Common- 
fenfe. ) 

The Uncommon, is fingled out by our Judgments from among{t man 
others. And, its 

The Perfec# is that, as. we have faid, which. fubfifts in the Imagi- 
nation. ) 

But we mutt neverthelefs fix on fome Standard, or Model, for Beau- 
ty; which therefore we have drawn, to the beft of our Skill, out of 
the many Patterns left us by the Greeks. 

The Beauty of a Nudity in either Sex, ¢onfifts herein. 

1. The Members muft be. well fhaped. 

2. They muft have a fine, free and eafy Motion. 

3. A found and frefh Colour. 


by Examples. 
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r. The Members mutt be perfectly joined, ina Manner beft befitting 
their Natures and Qualities; the Head and Face duely proportionate ; 
and the Eyes, Nofe and Mouth to have their exa@ ©ymmetry ; the 
Hands, Fingers, Feet and Toes, and other Parts of the Body, to be of 
an agreeable Length and Thicknefs, 

2. By ea/y Motion we mean, that all the Members, from the great- 
eft to the deaft, exert themfelyes moft beautifully, arid without Pains, 
performing their A@ion ina graceful Manner; as we fhall illuftrate 


. By Colour, we underftand, fuch an one as is vifible ia perfeet 
healthy Perfons, not fubjeé to Impairs, and not inclining too much 
to Rednefs or Palenefs ; as we thall thew in its Place. 

Thele are the three Qualities requifite toa beautiful Naked, and nam- 
ed by the Poets the three Graces ; affirming, that they were all to be 
found in Venus Urania. 

Now, in order to inftruct the Artift fully in the beautiful Divifion 
of the Members, I fhall here fubjoin the Meafure; as I took it from 
a Man’s Skeleton, when, for Profeflor Birloo, Phyfician to the King 
of Great Britain, I, according to his Inftructions, drew the Figures for 
his famous Book of Anatomy. 

For Eafe in this Meafure, I have placed by it in Plates IL. HILIV. V. 
a perpendicular Line, marked with So/ and Luna, which is the Length 
of the Figure; andis divided into four equal Parts, called rough 
Parts, marked ABCD, for the quarterly Divifion of the Figures from 
the Head to the Arm-pits, Privities, Knees and Soles of the Feet. ‘This 
Line is divided again into feven equal Parts and an half, called Head-parts, | 
and numbered, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, i: The firft of which is for the. | 
Head; which is again fubdivided into four other equal Parts, marked 
abcd, for the Fore-head, Eyes, Nofé and Chin: And, by thefe laft 
Divilions, we fhalloattertain. the feveral Parts of the Figure ; afcend- 
ing fromthe Mark Luna to.So/, According to: which the Length will. | 

e 


Parts. 


ne Parts, 
From thefole D, to the Ancle-joint:2. To B, the middle of the Body = 
Thence to the inward Calf ofthe Leg? Navel. 3 
outward. Oo} Hip ra 
aj \ bottom of the Knee 3. .@.)Pit of the Stomach 2 
‘Ss _)Knee-pan o# a \Arm- pit 1% 7 
© \upper Part of the.Knee: O; &: Shoulder . @ 
F /Thigh. 3. Pit of the Neck- 02 | 
Buttocks. 2: ~Chin . of 


he Lrorun of the Head 


Back of 
Foldout 
Not Imaged 
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Parts, 


P Nofe ee3 | 2CHair 
Eyes 1 | <Crown of the Head 
pic Forehead t ie 


The Breadth of a Man in Profile. 


‘¢ Foot is long s At the Navel 
| Joint Hip 
Calf of the Leg Pit of the Stomach 
& ‘under Part of the Knee 2 Arm-pit 
+ 4 upper Part of the Knee ky \ Shoulder 
Thigh x Pit of the Neck 
End of the Buttocks : Head is fquare. 
( privy Member 4% 


The Breadth of the fame Figure from before and behind. 


(Foot next the outward Ancle 2 § Hip 

Foot-joint 4 2 Pit of the Stomach 
inward Calf of the Leg ; At the Arm-pits 

2 | outward Calf er 


E+ ? Bottom of the Knee Pit of the Neck 
Top of the Knee » Chin 
Thigh } ra Nofe 
LEnd of the Buttocks Eyes 
At the privy Member Forehead 


The Navel Beginning, of the Hair 
The Length of a Woman. 


From the Sole D, to the Joint Ii Pit of the St »mach 
Thence to the inward Calf of the Leg3 3 Arm-pit 
foutward Calf oO} Shoulder 

under Part of the Knee an 

Knee 0; 
upper Part of the Knee 
2 Thigh 
; Buttocks 

Middle Beginning of the Hait 
Navel Crown of the Head 
Hip \ 
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The Breadth of a Woman in Profile. 


Parts; 1 Parts, 

f Foot is long 5 At the Navel At 
Joint 4. 2. $Hip a 
Calf of the Leg 2: & 2 Pit of the ftomach ae 

© +under Part of the Knee 2 QOverthe Arm pit _. 45 4 
BH ‘ upper Part of the Knee 2% 4, Cfhoulder hot @ 
Thigh 4 ~G bic of the Neck 24 
End of the Buttocks AL /The Head is fquare, | 

53 


- Middle 
| The Breadth of this Figure from before and behind: 


= § Hip 4i | 


{ Foot on the outward Ancle I 

Joint 1 & > Pit of the ftomach 6. a 
inward Calf of the Leg 1% Over the Arm-pits — 72 4 

~ y joutward Calf 2. 4, \fhoulders a ; 

<= 2 under Part of the Knee PO. ke dpi of the Neck. : 
_ | upper Part of the Knee 23 © {Chin sth Sk oe 
Thigh 3: Under the Nofe a: @ 
End of the Buttocks 3; Over the Eyes/ iq 
| Middle 71  & ¢ Forehead is 33 | 
At the Navel Ge) ie 4 Rectan of the Hair 3: 8 


_» And now I queftion not, but he, who governs his Figures by thefe } 
Proportions, will find his Advantage in it; efpecially if he obferve | 
the Gracefulnefs of the Statues. ; ~ 

For Inftruction in the fecond Part of. Beauty, the graceful Motion | 
_ of the Members, let the Tyro.confult the Figures in Plate Vi. where- § 
in he will find the principal Difpofitions for beautiful'dcion, conlitting | 
an raifing and finking the Shoulders and Hips, and their contrafting | 
Motions; as alfo thofe of the lefler Members in the fame Pofture; | 
from whence arifes not only the Grace of beautiful Figures, but alfo 3 
advantageous Shades; which give the laft Hand to Grace. : 
t This Inftruétion is of fo univerfal Importance, that it ought to be | 
~ obferved as well in dead as living Nature; in paflionate, as meek Men; | 

raging, as quiet ; forrowful, as joyful ; thofe in Pains or dying, asin a | 
dead Body: Nay, ’tis impoflible, that any particular Motion. or Po- 
flure of the Bédy can be good, which is not naturally expreft, and 
conducted by the three following Qualities. 1. A fine Out-line. 2. A 
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free Sway in the Motion. Laftly, A beautiful Colouring : For, to cé- 
lour a living Figure ‘as a dead one, or the contrary; a raging’ one, 
pale; a quiet one, hot; or a mourning one, in a metry Air, would be 
egregious, and againft the Truth; and’all Lyes being hateful muft be 
unworthy of Painting. 

If I feem unintelligible in faying, that fine 7fion and Colouring ought 
to be‘obferved in a dead Body, void of both; it muft be known, that I 
{peak of a painted dead Body, not a natural one; becaufe this latter 
has neither the Power of Motion, nor Difpofition: However, when te- 
quired, we muft difpofe the Model for our dead Figure in fuch Man- 
ner as looks moft beautiful; the Face in front; the Breaft {waying 
fideways; one Hip rifing; one Leg clofe, the other flung out; one 
Arm flung this way, the other that way, and fo forth: This is called 
a fine Attion, and the whole, a beautiful Figure. | 

~ As for the Colouring, it muft not be like Wood or Stone, but 

fie/oy, as we fee it in Nature. | 

If any obye€t, that, becaufe there are three principal Stages of Life; 
Youth, middle Age, and old Age; each having its particular Aétion, Co- 
louring and Proportions, tis difficult to chule perfe&t Beauty out df a- 
ny of them; I anfwer, that a// Three ought to be reprefented alike 
beautiful, according to their Natures; the Young, tender, gay and frefh; 
the Middle-aged, fedate and flethy; and rhe Aged, flow-motioned and 
decayed: For, notwithftanding Age, each of the three has his com- 
mendable Qualities That is an handfome Youth There’s a 
comely Man Mind the Gravity of that old Man and fo forth. 
But I pray confult Perrier’s Statues, and carefully mind the Youth of 
Ganimedes ; \et Antinous, or Apollo, reprefent the fecond Stage of Lifes. 
and the old Faunus, the third; and you will thereby fee, that each of 
thofe Figures is, in his Charaéter, perfectly beautiful; to which add, 
their fine Colouring, agreeable to their Years: All which confirms my 
Affertion, and the Figure muft be beautiful. 

- Altho’ now a beautiful Figure confifts in a good Proportion and’ Dif- 
pofition of its Parts, with refpect to AGtion and Paffion, yet it cannot 
be faid to be abfolutely perfect till further improv’d by beautiful Lights; 
for we often fee, that too farnt Lights render Objects difagreeable, and 

rroduce an Effect contrary to our Intention ; whieh makes us uneafy, 
Eadkiole: aur firft Purpofes are fpoiled, and we know not the Reafon 
of it. But? fo it will happen, when, without minding the Effect of 
our Objetts, we chufe an improper Light; as a violent Paflion in a 
feeble Light, which loofes at once its Effect and Motion: Contrarily, 
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a tender and pleafant Objet may, by too rong and broad.a Light, 
and Shades too /barp, be quite broken, and its Grace gone. | 

- Hence it is of the laft Moment to confider thoroughly, before we 
begin our Work, the Wature and Effects of the Subject we intend to 
handle: As, whether it be the Murther of Fulius Ca/ar in full Se- 
hate; or the Death of Cato; or the Nuptials of Stratonica with An- 
tiochus ; or the Reception of the Queen of Sheba, with her Retinue of 
Ladies, by So/omon, &c. Becaule different Paffions are to be introduced 
in thofe different Subjects: In the former we mutt fuppofe great Hurry 
and Confternation, Fright and Confulion, nay all is in Motion: In 
- the latter, nothing is feen but tender Beauty, ealy Carriage, graceful 
Modefty and Authority. 

And now who will not agree with me, that the two former Sub- 
jects ought to be handled with /zrong and fharp Lights; and the two latter 
with /oft and more tender ones? This Effect lies alfo in the very Na- 
tures and Qualities of Lights themfelves; fome producing Strengrh 
and Sharpne/s ; others, Sweetue/s, Softne/s and Pleafure: But a contra-' 
ry Management renders Things fal/e and contradifory; becaule then 
our two aa Examples may be called a graceful Confujfron,. and the 
two latter, a fevere Amour. Wherefore I conclude, that a Figure well 
proportioned and difpofed, having a graceful Motion and Sway, and 


a, Light agreeable to.its Out-line and. Motion, may be called a perfeé# 
Figure. 


CHAP. VILL. Of the Motion.of the Members. 


E T us proceed now to:the.fecond of the Parts wherein Beauty, 
_., confifts, namely,. Te Motion of the Members. . | 
This depends chiefly on a contrafiing or. Oppoftion..of. all the 
Members of the. Body,.and on their Lights and Shades; which give a 
Figure. Motion and Life :.And this is chiefly obtained by a Winding,. 
or Sway;. as. when the Face is fronting, the. Body. mutt turn.a little: 
fideways, and the Legs again fronting. See Fig. A... Plate VIL. 
A fecond Oblervation is, 4 Contrajt in the inclining Poife of the Bo-. 
dy, from.Head to Foot : For Inftance, if one Shoulder rife, the. other: 
mutt fink; the Hips, Knees and Feet, the fame, as in the fame Fig. 
A. Wherein 1. The right. Shoulder rifes.. 2. The right Hip; falls. 
; | | 3. The 
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. The right Knee or Foot rifing again: And the contrary on the op- 
pofite fide of the Body. 

A third Obfervation is, that when the right Arm and left Leg ad- 
vance, the left Arm and right Leg fall back. 

But this Motion doubles, when the right Shoulder is feen fronting ;’ 
for then the Head and under Part of the Body muft be the fame, as: 
the fame Figure fhews. ‘When the Breaft rifes, the Head ought to fink; 
and the contrary. See Fig. B. 

The Head mutt always incline to the upper Shoulder, as in Fig. A. 
In an ereé&t Pofture, the Feet muft make a Reftangle, to wit, the Heel. 
of the one with the inward Ancle of the other, as in Fig. C. 

Hands muft always have a contrajiing Motion ; if one be feen inward- 
ly, the other ought to be outward; if one hang down, the other fhould 
be raifed up. The under Part of the Arm being forefhortened, the. 
upper Part fhould be feen dire&t. If the Thigh be forefhortened, the 
Leg fhould be direét, as in Fig. D. OE Sas 

The Motion of the Legs is almoft like that of the Arms, comparing: 
the upper Part of the Arm with the Thigh, and the under Part with 
the Leg: If the upper Fart of the Arm fink, the Thigh muft rife, and’ 
contraft it. When the right Arm is raifed, and the left deprefs’d, 
then the Knees or Feet muft be contrary. If the Hip fwell, the upper 
Part of the Body finks into the under Part. - If the Shoulders heave, 
the Neck finks into them. 

Here take efpecial Care, that the Hand and Arm be not on a Line ; 
but that each Contraft the other in an oppofing Turn, as we fee in the 
good and bad Examples, Fig. E. 

The crofs Line of the Face is never parallel with that of the Body, 
either fronting or profile-wife: Nor the upper Part of the Body with 
the lower. : | 

In thefe Motions confift, in my Opinion, the Beauty of the Body, 
with re[pett to Form. 

As for other Motions, thefe three are the principal: 

“a, That of the Head. 2. That of the Hands and Feet. Laftly, That 
of the Body. , 

’'Thofe''of the Head are fourfold; forward, backward, and on each 
Side. Thofe of the Hands and Feet are the fame. 
~ The Arms and Legs have but ome Motion; to wit, one on the EI- 
bow, the other on the Knee; the Arm bending, and the Leg drawing’ 
back. | 

The Motions of the Body are threefold; foreright, and on both 
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_oBefides thefe, there are yet four. other Sorts. of Motions. proceeding 
from the fame Members; to wit, the fomple, the attiue, the paffive 
and the violent. 

1. The Simple is, when the Members move naturally ; as in Walking, 
one Foot) is fet before the other; in Drinking or Eating, the Hands 
are lifted up to the Mouth; the Head turns, and the other Members 
are made iubfervient to the prefent AQion; and to which Children, 
as well as aged Perfons, naturally incline. : 

2. The Aéfive confifts in carrying, pulling, thrufting, pufhing, climb- 
ing, and the like; which is done by Knowledge and. Fudgment. ‘This 
is only in part proper to Children. See Plate. VIII. 

3. The Paffive arifes from. Difquiets of the Mind,..or. what the Soul 
fhews by the Body in the Paffions; as Love, Hatred, Anger, Sorrow, 
Joy, Spite, Scorn, and fuch like. | , 

_ The Effeét of thefe, tho’ mo/ly inward, yet is feen from without the 
Body; chiefly in the {mall Members, as: the Eyes, Nofe, Mouth, 
Fingers and Toes: See Plate IX. apie 
. 4 The Violent, proceeding from Fright, Fear, Defpair, Rage, &c. 

or any thing that is unufual and fudden, and perturbates Nature either 
by hearing or feeing ; fuch as a fudden Thunder, Spectre, or frightful 

Sight :- Thefe caule a fhrinking, ftretching and winding of the Mem- 
bers ; to. both which, Young and Old are fubjeQ.. See Plate X, , 

But all thefe Paffions together cannot produce a perfect Figure, 
without. the Affiftance of the Members;.;becaule we can go up. Stairs 
with Hands in Pockets; or lift a Weight with both Hands, and yet 
the Legs may be clofe: A Perfon can be affrighted by fomething ftand- 
ing or lying before him,. without fhewing it in the Face; we.can allo 
be in love, and it fhall not appear in-our Motson... But.my_ principal 
Intention is, to expre/s tele Pais by the Motion of the Members ;, and 
to. fhew. how each Member contributes. towards. them >. As when the 
Body turns or winds, the Members ftir, one advancing, another fall... 
ing back; one raifed, others finking. 

»-But fince. it is very rare to fee,all thefe Motions. and Paffions, as hap: 
pening very feldom and unawares: And fince no Model can be io, fet, 
as to give them, I did, for Certainty, (Zand for them all;.ex refling e-. 
very one, evento the lefler Members, Eyes, Mouth, Nole, Fingers - 
and Toes and-thefe were nimbly and dextroufly, as you fee; delign- 
ed. by my, Son, : | | sattal o1 sto ae 
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CHAP. IX. Of paffonate and violent Motions. . 


V Y E ought to obferve in the firft Place, that the greateft Part of 

thefe Motions are but ‘in part to be apprehended, and moftly. 

by reprefenting the Caufe of their Motion by the. Relation. 

| which they have to each other, whether in their Beginnings or Conclu- — 
fions: For the End of one oftentimes begins another, as Anger is a 

| Step. to Madnefs; Sorrow to Faint-heartednefs, and this produces De-- 

{pair or Folly. This is the Effet of moftof the violent Troubles of. 

' the Mind, and Pains of the Body; for this Smart ftirs the. Members ~ 

violently, the Mufcles {well, the Sinews, Nerves, €%¢. ftretch out of: 

_meafure, nay, fometimes beyond their Power; as for Inftance, in 

| burning, wounding, and the like:. Which Pains, tho’ they produce par- _ 

| ticular Contraétions in the Face and other Members; yet they would = 

- not ‘be plainly known, or diftinguifhed, if fomething of their Caufes. — 

-did:not at the fame Time appear; as Pyramus ftabb’d with a Sword; . 
Eurydice and Hi/peria bit by a Snake: Procris kill’d with a Javelin ;, 

_ and the Centaur JVef/us thot with an Arrow ;  Hippo/ytus wounded by 
the Overturn of his) Chariot ;..and more fuch. By whom we muft. 
needs, as before! hinted,‘ reprefent fomething of the Caufe 5) as by Py- 

ramus, either the Veil of Lhisbe, or the'naked Sword; and by Hury-- 
dice, the Snake; living ‘or dead ; by Procris, the Weapon gored with ° 
Blood: And thus of any others. Moreover, we ought to /hew the ~ 
Wound,. and how it happen’d; two Circumftances equally neceffary. . 
The fame is alfo! tosbe, obferved in Meffus, who is thot frony behind; : 

| Barydice-and Hifperia bitin the Heel; Achilles wounded’ in the fame- 

| Part: All which Circumftances a skilful’ Mafter ought to difpofe pro- 

| perly.... But, left'thefe-hints be not plain enough, I thall make thenrfo, . 

| inthe following Defcription reprefenting, _ 1 A ee 


TheDeath of Hisperta. 03 0} ecnipeheny, 
| »WHifperia, Daughter of the River Sebrenus, being purfaed'by Aifaeus * 
pire Priamus, is bit. inthe Heel .by a Snake; of which Wound fhe _ 
| died. : ane: 
_ This young and beautiful Maid is inthe middle, lying on the Grafs; 
and: furrounded, by:fome Nymphs, who mourn hei Misforturies » Her 
Father, ftanding difpirited againit a Piece sof Stone-work, and weeping’. 


for 
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for her Death, is attended by fome other River-gods, who endeavour 
£0 Comfort him; but in vain. 

Her Garment is airy and thin, and her Breaft open; her gold-colour- 
ed Head-drefs coming -loofe over her Shoulders; her Gown turn’d up, 
Which. difcovers her Thigh ftained with Blood. A Boy, lying near, 
points ‘at the poifon’d. Wound, and at the: fame Time pufhes away a 
Nymph who is lifting up the Gown, and ftooping fees the Wound. 
Another Nymph, coming by, with a fhort-ftick in her Hand, fhews to 
the former the Fore-ground wherethe Snake lies killed by fome Boys 
with Sticks and Stones. Thefe Boys, in lively A@tion, beat the Snake 
with Sticks and, Thorn-buthes; one of them tramples on its Neck; 
which makes it gape; another, affrighted by it, feems to run away ; 
at which, a third falls a laughing. | 
_ A Wood is onthe right Side of the Piece. In the middle, on the 
third Ground, are feen fome rifling Willows and other Trees of the 
watry Kind; behind which, ‘runs a River crofs the Piece, flowing on 

_ the left Side forwards, wherein float Reeds and other watry Produé@tions. 

_ On the Banks of this River are fome Veflels and Urns, fome fallen: 

down, others lying partly in the Water; and one ftands upright by the 
Stump of a Willow. 

Some Veils, Reeds and Iris-leaves, bundled together, are {cattered 
‘up and down. Several Satyrs,.Dryades, and other Wood and Field- 
Gods appear out of the Wood; fome with Pine-apples, others with 
Torches of the fame Tree; fome threiking outragioufly, others view- 
ing the Snake, others, the dead Body :. Moft of them are ornamented 
with wild Plants or Oak-leaves about their Heads; fome are array’d 
with Goat-skins, others with Deer. | 

‘On the left Side of the Piece, in the Oftskip, an high impending 

- Rock is feen, and level with it, in the middle of the Piece, Thetis 
driving her Sea-chariot towards the Rock, in order to fave A/acus, 
who has thrown himfelf from its Top: Here we fee him flounce into 
the Sea, and, full of Sorrow, beating the Waves with his Wings, and 
heaving his Breaft towards Heaven, with his Head funk in his Neck, 
feems to complain to the Gods of his hard Fate. , 

Some who are curious, run in hafte to the Rock, with loud Cries 

and firetch’d-out Arms; at which, the foremost Figures look back, 

pointing at the Sea, to give them to underftand that ’tis already over. 

with him. | ' 7 
 4.F do-not queftion, but he who is fomewhat acquainted with Fables 

and Hiftory, and fees fuch.a Pi@ure, will prefently apprehend fen i 
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whole drift of the Story: Nay, I dare flatter myfelf that a Perfon, 
not conyerlant with them, will obferve the Paffions in it, and the Cas 
taftrophe, tho’ he cannot tell who the Perfons are. 


But to return to the Motions ; it is certain that all upright Figures, 


whether of Men or Women, mutt, for Grace-fake, pole but on one 


Leg, never on both: By which means, one Hip will always. rife. The 
Legs ought not to be further apart than the ae of a Foot. 


Walking, the Hip can rife little or nothing; the Breaft ought to bear 
- perpendicularly over the Leg, which {upports the Body : iP 


the right 
Leg advance, the left muft draw back ; by which means, the Badly 
is puthed forward: The right Arm or Elbow falling back, the left 
Arm or Hand, as alfo the Face, muft appear foreright. 

The Weight of the Body of one running, is intirely fupported by 


the Leg.which advances; the Breaft projects; the Head finks into the: 


Neck ;. and the other Foot is off the Ground. 


A Perfon. climbing, finks his Head into his Neck, and the Neck is: 
ere@t: If the left Arm rife, the right ought to incline: Contrarily, , 
the right Leg is climbing, and the left hangs down; the Body bend-— 


ing over the climbing Leg, without.any vifible Swell of the Hips 


‘Thofe who pujh and pull, have a different AGtion from each other ;. 
and are fhewn here fufficiently with thofe who carry; wherefore we 
_ fhall fay little of them: Tho?’ this muft be obferved, that no body can: 


carry.any great Weight in his Hands, otherwife than on the Side where 
the Hip rifes;,nor, on-the contrary, pull down any great Weight, o- 


“Head ought,to bend over the rifing Shoulder. 


There are ftill remaining two Sorts of Motion of no lefs Import-- 
cance than‘the others; namely, Befeeching and Sleeping; yet this‘laft is 
| not confined to the Bed at Night, but-occafioned by Accidents in the. 
Day ; in old Men, thro’ Heavinels; others, by Exercife of Mind and‘ 
Body; Women, by domeftick Labour; and Youth, by their. Play. 


And tho’ we cannot properly call thefe Motions, but rather a Ceflati. 


on. of Motion, yet I thought proper to exhibit them in P/ate XT. . 
| Wherein, No. 1. fhewsa flumbering young Man, with, his Arms and 


Legs wantonly {pread. '2..Is.afleepy Woman, with her Head fome- 


_ what inclining to her Side; but her Arms and Legs more modeftly 


difpofed than thofe of the young Man. 3. Shews an old fleeping Man 


| with his Head on his Breaft, his Arms clofe to his Body, his Legs - 
} drawn.in, and Body finking. ie 


~ Among. 


" a 
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Among the Befeeching, No. 4. we fee a Figure praying eagerly ‘and 
‘inceflantly. No. 5. Is praying in the utmoft: Diftrefs. And No. 6. Is 
humbly imploring the Gods for Heip. 

I'think thefe Examples fufficient for finding infinite others flowing 
from the Paffions, according to Occafion, and as the Matter requires 
more ot lefs Force, Zeal and Pleafure. But think not thefe here offer- 
ed, to be drawn in their greateft Force, or the moft expreffive: No, 1 
am not fo prefumptuous, but rather like the Wreftlers, who challenge 
‘the beft Mafters, not to overcome them,’ but, to ftand the Chance, — 
who fhall be the Vidor. I afpire at the Prize; but not with arrogant | 
‘Thoughts, - that all muft give way to me. *Twere foolith to think, | 
that what I have learnt by Praétice and Obfervation, another fhould ] 
not learn, nay improve, by his Induftry. One Light {prings from ano- | 
ther, and, from a little one, becomes greater ; this daily Experience 
fhews. How many Things do we know, which were hid from our | 
Anceftors ? Whence we may believe, that our Succeflors will be more | 
knowing than we. As Arts and Sciences are much improved in latter 
Ages, fo we may hope for their Furtherance in the prefent polifhed Age. 
If Hercules carried his Valour to the fixed Columns ( Herculis Columna) — 
Thefeus, his Succeflor, went far beyond them, and yet followed the | 
fame Path. iy ; 
«This I‘hope alfo to fhew to the Artift, wifhing, that by my La- j 
bours, or his own Induftry, he may find a fhorter or more fure Way 7 
to attain the higheft Perfection in the noble Art of Painting. 


CHAP. X. Of the different Colouring of the Naked, in a Child, ¥ 
: Man, and Woman; in Health, Sickne/s, and after Death. ] 


AVING earefully ftudied this Point, I find that one Chapter | 
is too little to comprehend it ; neverthelefs I fhall here lay down | 
the principal Parts of it, hoping to handle the reft in this Work, | 

_ as it comes in the Way. a 

Having already treated of Two of the fixed Beauties of an human 

Figure, we thall (keeping Nature ftill in our Eye) proceed to the laft | 

of them. : 

The different Colours of the Naked are as manifold as the Objetts 
themfelyes; nay, almoft innumerable: But we hall confine ourfelyes 
to | 
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to the three Conditions of an healthy and fick Perfon, and a dead Body ; 


| applied toa Child, Man and Woman. 


The Child, being in Health, is of a rofy Colour; the Man of a warm 


and glowing Colour; and the Woman of a fair Colour. 


But in Sicknefs, the Child inclines'to yellowith Pale; the Man to dark 


| Pale, or Fallow ; andthe Woman toa milkith or yellowifh White Colour. 


Being dead, the Child is violet; the Man more grey, yet fome- 
what yellowith; and the Woman like the Child, but more beautiful, 


_ as having the whiter Skin: The Reafon of which is, that the Child, 
_ having a thin Skin, and being full of Blood, muft appear ruddy ; the 


Man, being more. yellow, and his Skin thicker, muft appear more grey, 
fince the Blood can thine le{s thro’ it; and the Woman, having a white 
and {mooth Skin, mutt therefore thew herfelf fomewhat ruddy. Hence 
it is, that a Child, in its tender Parts, is more violet, a Man more 
grey, and a Woman blue, yet more upon the Green than the Violet. 
All this is demonftrable by the Colours themfelves; for mixing Blue 
and Red it becomes Violet for Children; Blue, Red and Yellow make 
a Grey for a Man; and yellowith White mixed with very little Red 
and Blue gives a Greennefs for a Woman. 

Now, in order to ftrike the right Colour for eack, take thefe; for 
the Child, White and Vermilion, it being pretty ruddy; for the Man 
the fame, with the Addition of fome yellow Oker, which makes it 
more warm, andalfo more fiery ; for the Woman, take White, a little 


| Vermilion and fome yellow Oker. And to know perfeétly the proper 


| Ay, that is beautiful and fre, 


Tint of the Tendernefs of each of thefe three Perfons, you muit, in 
Finifhing, take fome Smalt or Ultramarine alone, and, with a foft 
Fitch, icumble your Blue over the moj? tender Parts of your Figure, 
fo that it lie foft and tranfparent: And you will perceive, that this 
Tendernefs produces in each Figure, a particular and natural. Colour. 
So much for healthy Nature; that of the Sick and Dead hall be {pok- 
en of afterwards, 7 

Here methinks I can fcarce underftand (tho? nothing more common) 
the perverfe Opinions of Painters about Co/ouring they feck after 
Art, but do not underftand Nature; make large Enquiries to little 
Purpofe ; and, as it were, traverfe the Earth, without moving a Step. 
They talk for ever of this or that Matter’s Colouring ; of one they fay, 
of another, That is tke Flefp 
That ts very frefh and glowing. 


and Blood. 


Another fays, 


Others, after having prattled a long Time, and ftupified themfelves 


with Enquiries, give up the Caule, faying, mame SCD a Colour is not 
No. 2. ) D in 
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in the World; I can neither find nor imagine it ; it cannot be imitated. 
And more fuch Talk. But what fine Thoughts are thefe? If our | 
Senfes cannot apprehend’a painted Nudity, what muft Nature herfelf | 
be ? Is not the Original better than the Copy? Had Titianand Geor- 
gione a beautiful Colouring? Let us follow their Manner: They chofe | 
Nature for their Pattern, without imitating other Mafters, becaufe in | 
whatever other Refpefts Nature may be deficient in relation to the | 
Art, the is certain in Colouring ; therefore the Life muft be the beft | 
Model.; and what is not intirely like her, tho’ never fo flattering, is | 
falfe and of no worth. | 

AsI have defcribed fome Weaknefles in Painters, fo the following | 
are no lefs Evils: They pretend to corre&t Nature, tho’ fhe be, in Co- | 
louring at leaft, not to be correéted; incredibly difficult are their © 
fruitlefs Attempts, and as difficult their Meanings, thro’ the Neglect — 
of efféntial Methods for doing Things rightly and truly. 

Another Mifchief proceeds from Tyro’s themfelyes; thefe, falling 
upon the Life at firft fetting out, can hardly endure to be'debarr’d by © 
their Mafters: But I defire fuch may know, that, by this-Hindrance, — 
till they can copy well, their Mafters at&t prudently: After this, let / 
them proceed to,yrhe Life, fince it’s certain, that they mutt firft get a. | 
thorough Knowledge of the Mixtures of the Colours; without which, © 
they will make but poor. Work of the Life; befides. it is far more | 
eafy to imitate an ,Obje& painted, ‘than one neither deligned nor .co-- | 
loured. 
_ The better-meaning Artifts muft therefore, not pretend to arrive at | 
fine Colouring, without confulting Nature; for the greateft' Grace. lies in: | 
its, Variety, wiz. in Rofinefs, Yellownels and, Bluenefs, as well in Old | 
as Young, principally when each Colour is rightly applied andsnatu- ' 
rally .reprefented: But this, Variety cannot beeen inothe Academy- | 
figure by Night, but in the Day-figure at the Drawing. Schools. : 

Now, for the docible Artift’s Sake, I fhall, in the next Chapter, 7 
treat of fuch-Colours.as I have made ufe of in the dead Colouring, | 
fecond Colouring and. Finithing; not with Defign.to confine -him>to: | 
thofe, -but te open a Door to gel Enquiries; for; one: Country .ufés | 
thefe, another other Colours, and yet both good, af they at lait an- | 
{wer the fame \Purpofe; Some again may have been taught other Co-. | 
louring, But d fubmit all to Prattice, and their own. Judgments. 
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CHAP. XI. Of the Colours, and their Ufes, with refpet to both 
. the Sexes. 


F AIR: and tender Woman is dead coloured with White and 
brown Red; in the fecond Colouring, with White and a little 
Vermilion. 
For a young Man the fame; except that we alfo mix a little light 
- Oker with it. ; 
Ina Soldier; brown Red, anda little White in the dead Colour; fe- 
cond Colour as the others. 
For a fallow or Sun-burnt Peafant, White, brown Red and Um- 
ber for the dead Colour ; light Oker and White for the fecond. on 
For a fick Perfon, White, a little Vermilion, or brown Red in: 
wees Colour; light Oker and White for the fecond, yet but little 
ruddy. | 
The Figures being brought thus-far, retouch or finifh them in’ this 
Manner; bruth thinly over your Figure fome Vernifh mixed with a 
little light Oker ; then clap on your main Lights, fcumbling them 
foftly and gently into this wet Ground, as far as is necellary: For a 
Child mix, under the Vernifh, a little Vermilion; fome light Oker 
for a Man; and fomewhat lefs light Oker for a Woman. 

- But chiefly obferve, that the d/wifb Tenderne/s muft not be mixed or. 
laid'on in the two firft Colourings; but, on Finifhing, is fcumbled in 
| with the main Lights, and melted into the wet Ground of Vernifh, 
| not with Grey or Blue mixed with White, but with pure and thick- 

temper’d Smalt or Ultramarine only, touched with a Fitch-pencil, as I 
have already intimated. 

Thus alfo the Reflewions are to be managed, whether they be ftrong, 
or apparent, or of what Colour foever they be; Of which, more in 
its Place. ? : 

The Tints of the Naked are but three ; namely, the Light, the Mez- 
zo, or fecond Tint, and the broad Shade: But I except the Ruddi- 
nefs, which is alfo divided into three Degrees or Parts. 

The three former Tints ought to be made and proceed out of one 
Colour, in Shades as well as Lights, but I reckon not among them 
either the greateft Shades, or main Lights ufed in Retouching. 
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The Colour of a dead Body, could, by this Interpofition, have no 
Place after thofe others; in fuch a Figure ufe brown Oker, and White 
in the Dead-colouring ; which being thinly glazed with Lake, more 
- or lels according to the Age and Condition of the Perfon it reprefents, 
thereon paint with light Oker and White for the fecond Colouring ; in 
which, have a due Regard to Fingers, Toes and other {mall Parts 
both of Body ‘and Face, which ought to be grey and violet, as in 
living Nature thofe Parts appear rofy and blufhing. 

If any ask, why I exprefly affign light Oker, Vermilion, or brown 
Red to this or that Body; and be not content with recommending 
Red and White, or Yellow and White; he mutt know, that there is 
a va{t Difference between Red and Red; for Inftance, take Vermilion 
and White, and brown Red and White, and obferve how much the 
two Mixtures differ in Force and Beauty; thus it is alfo with the Yel- 
low ; which makes a great Difference in the Colouring of the three 
Nakeds aforefaid, and alfo in their Tints. 

But I do not abfolutely confine myfelf to thofe Colours; I name 
them only as my Opinion touching them, and that I may be the bet- 
ter underftood in what I fay about them. . 

Has the Artift a mind, in the fecond Colouring, to put in the ten- 
der Tints? Let him do it; but they will, on viewing the Painting at 
fome Diftance, appear like Spots: He will alfo find more Work and 
Trouble, becaufe the Colours lie too thick; whereby he is conyinced, 
and obliged to work it over again another Time. 

. Before I end this Chapter, I muft propofe one familiar Queftion, 
frequently ftarted ; Why many Difciples give into a worle Manner, 
than that of their Matters? Which I refolve thus; their bad Manner 
is the joint Fault both of Mafter and Difciple; the Mafter’s chiefly, 
in being fometimes negligent in his Inftru€tion; for tho’ he underftands 
the Grounds, he does not teach them his Pupils: The greateft Care ] 
he takes, is, to put them on copying all Sorts of Pieces, as well of } 
old as later Mafters, each handled in a particular Manner, fometimes. © 
quite different from his own. The Difciples, on the other Side, being | 
content with a fuperficial Likenefs, viz. this Part as red, that as yel- 
low, blue or green, as the Original, (which they themfelves muft 
find out by tempering and re-tempering) thence it follows, that in one 
Part ‘or other they generally fall into Extrayagancy, after they have 
left their Matters. Is the Mafter’s an hard Manner? Theirs will be 
harder. Was he rough? They will be rougher. Ele, warm and glow-, | 
ing? They, fery. Did he colour flaring? They will exceed him. 
Was his Manner to paint young and old Women alike? They will 

paint 
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paint both Women and Men, young and old, after one Manner 5 and 
make their Wives or Maid-fervants their only Models. As for Paint- 
ing worfe, this lies at the Difciple’s Door, thro? a Propenfity to 
fome particular Parts, without regarding the Whole: One atfe&ts Dra- 
peries; another likes Nudities; another delights in By-works. But 
{uch muft not take it amifs, if T.compare them to Thiftles, which, 
where they fall, ftick. TAD Pe cie5 weer el ets 

. But a Mafter, who feeks Honour and-Efteem,”muft not only be 
acquainted with what I have now delivered, but many more Things, 
if he will be valued for Hiftory, the univerfal Painting. 


CHAP. XII. Of agreeable and beautiful Colouring. 


INCE a Piece cleanly and beautifully Coloured’ muft heeds be 

very pleafing, as well to the Ignorant as the Knowing ; and the con- 

trary ones be difpleafing ; we fhall treat of it as a Matter of great 
Importance: But many mifs the Mark herein ; fome knowingly, others 
againft their Wills; I fay, knowingly, in taking a Fancy to this or that 
Manner, whether good or bad.; and, againft their Wills, when they 
are paft Recovery, and Cuftom is become habitual. Sometimes it allo 
happens thro’ Carelefsnefs and Fear of doing worte: Thefe, ’tis true, 
give good Ear, but negleét right Methods. 

As a pure Light caufes Objefts ‘to appear clean and beautiful, fo it 
muft needs be, that the more it is broken, and fullied by Darknels, 
the Objeéts will alfo become darker, and lefs beautiful: Many great 
Mafters have, in this very Particular, been much miftaken ; as among 
the Flemifb, Rubens; and in Holland, Rembrant, Lievens, and many 
others of their Followers the one, in endeavouring to paint too beau- 
tiful, is fallen into a flaring Manner; and the other, to obtain Soft- 
nefs, got into a rotten-ripé. Manner, two Extreams, which, like two 
dangerous Rocks, ought to be avoided. But Prudence obferves a Mean 


‘in every thing ; and -a skilful Mafter will make a judicious Ulfe of the 


Colouring in general, whether in Nudities, Draperies, Landskip, Stone- 


work, or what elfe. 
aI have often wondered, how fome have tormented themfelves in. the 
different Colouring of a Man and a Woman; painting him warm and 


- fiery ; her, tender and fair; without refleCting whether fuch Colouring, 
“was proper to their Condition, or not: Nay, without making any 


Diftinétion. 
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Diftin@ion between‘ Deities and» Mew; the Nobleman and! Clown; 
which I think very filly. Now, whether they intentionally: do it, to 
fhew how mafterly they can match fuch a Colour, or whether they 
are fond of fuch Extravagancies, or bid Defiance to thofe who Colour 
the Nakeds of Men, Women and Children with little or no Diffe- 
rence, I will not determine : But muft at leaft obferve, ‘that: tho’ good 
Colouring in general is very commendable, yet what we moft fhew our 
Judgment in, is, the giving every Object its proper Colour, according 
to its Nature and Quahty; for the Difference among Objects on the: 
fore Ground ought to be much greater than thofe of the fecond or 
‘third Grounds, becaufe the Diftance or Medium of, Air between, u- 
‘nites every thing-lefs-or-more;~as-well Colours-as-Objetts;-----— - -— 


The End of the Firft Book. 
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CHLOE. / Of the Qualities meceflary to the fire Idea, “or Sketch. 


N order togive the curious Artift:a previous:Notion: 
of every thing [ think neceflary to the:main Matter, . 
tothe end she may duely’ weigh his Qualifications. 
for it, [day, that hecought in the ‘firft Place to have: 
a good Memory, to confider well what he is. to repré- 
j fent, and to ‘retainaeinchis: Thoughts ;.and next, a. 
jree and nimble Hand to execute inftantly on Paper,, 
what he does ‘conceive, left. it flip out of Memory 
da | again. | 
But thefe Qualities will be ‘of dittle Service; unlefs he obferve: Or- 
der inchis-Broceedings; >the more important the Compofition, the lefs. 
Delay ; becaufe a bright Thought fometimes comes unawares, and is. 
as fuddenly loft; and tho’ perhaps it may be retrieved,. yet with 
meanéd Oircumftances than at firft.. In: fine;. as we take more or lefs 
Pains about the Matter, fo the Lofs will be the greater, elpecially to 
thole of weak Memories, to whom we may apply this sour 
iid avila 


— 
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or Compofiticn. — Book’ lI: 

~ Man embracing the Smoke of a burning Pile of Wood, with both 
Arms, with this Infcription, He who embraces too much, retains 
nothing. 

How often do we find, that when we betake ourfelves to Thought, 
we are, by fome outward Caufe, interrupted, and our Projetts {poilt by 
the Confufion of our Senfes; to obviate which, ’tis belt to be alone ; 
and then, having Paper, Pen and Ink, or a Crayon, and: fettled*the 
Scheme of your Ordonnance as to Height and Length, you muft mark 
out the Plan or Ground, and fix the Point of Sight, whether the Defign 
be Landskip, or for a Chamber, Palace, Grotto, or what elfe: After 
this, weigh well your whole Defign; then, what Sort of Perfons muft 
enter it, and who ought to have the fir/2 and mot vifible Place; which 
emark in/tantly, and their Bignels, not in Figures, but Strokes; here on 
the firt Ground, there, on the fecond, according to their Characters 
and Merits; beginning with the King or Prince, and next, his Reti- 
nue, or other proper Perions: If there be ftill another Party to be 
introduced of lefs Moment than thefe, and yet as eflential to the Or- 
donnance, mark it with Points in its proper Place, without more 
ado. | 

Having brought your Defign thus far, you may, fome. Time after- 
wards, reaflume the Thoughts of it, beginning with the. principal Fi- 
gures; and now confider by what Pa/fons your Figures are moved ; how 
they ought to /tand, ft or tie; what they ate domg, whether they jly 
or run, and whether before or againft the Light; how they contra/?, 
and how they fhall be /et of againft.each other. Sketch all this on 
another Piece of Paper, and tho’ in fo doing fome Circumftance may 
have been omitted, yet the Confequence can’t be great, fince the lef- 
fer, like a River, flows from the greater, without Burthen to the 
Memory. 03 UC we | en 

Go to your Sketch again at fome:other Time with frefh Thoughts, 
and then confider what Charafers-mult be naked, what cloathed, what 
beautiful, what common; together withothe:proper Colouring, and it’s 
Agreement and Order. ‘Thus the Defign is brought to bear, and this, 
in my Opinion, is the fureft Way to helpand ‘eafe the Memory. 

Thus much of Ordonnance in general;:proceed we to treat of each 
Part in particular. EL 3:3 
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CHAP. Il. Of Ordonnance. 


T WONDER at nothing more, confidering how many Hiftories 
can be colleéted from Sacred Writ, than that we fee fo few of them 
handled, andthofe fo little different’ in Defign. For in 400 lately 
publifhed, moft of them are on Subje&ts which have been reprefented 
before, without any Attempts on fuch as have béen left undefigned, 
as if no Ordonnance could be madeé of them: It is the fame with Ovid, 
Flomer, Virgil and many others, tho’ from them might be gathered 
Matter for above three Times as many Compofitions. The Caufe of 
all this, I find, after much Pains and Inquiry, to be Lenorance and 
Carelefsne/s, thofe two impotent Sifters, who check the Senfes and ob- 
firuct Inquiries ; an Evil to be cured only by diligent Exercife... —. 

‘We need not doubt, but that the ancient Painters have pick’d out 
the beft Hiftories; but ’tis Folly to think they therefore defpifed -all 
the reft.. It were unhappy, if the Secrets ftill remaining had been be- 
fore all difcovered; for then we might bid adieu to all future Endea= 
yours. But fuppofing, that the beft Subjeéts are chofen,. it falls out 
neverthelefs that thofe which are flighted are oftentimes the mo/t 
painter-hke, and have the fronge? Pajfons, and at the fame Time the 
moft elegant By-works ; fo that we need not defpair of fufficient Matter. 
to handle. 

But we fee in Cattle that they will follow one Leader; and fo it is 
with fome Painters, who think they have done enough, when between 
their Compofitions, and old ones on the fame Subje&t, the Difference 
lies in Figures fitting inftead of ftanding ; the A@tion. in the open Air 
inftead of being Within-doors; or by fome Alteration in the Orna- 
ments and By-works: But nobler Souls foar higher; they do. not fit 
down contented. with what others have thought, but ftrive to excel 
in ‘Things better, and new, or at leaft as. good as the others. 

What Praife-worthy Pieces muft thofe be, which are built on other 
Men’s ‘Thoughts? The original Defigners taxéd with Ignorance and lit- 
tle Senfe, becaufe their Works are feen thus correéted in, AGions, 
Draperies, Colours and Ornaments: But let. fuch Artifts continue to 
torment themielves as long as they pleafe, Men of Senfe will always 
think meanly of them, and give the Praife to the firft Inventors. —__ 


No. De : E Great 
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Great Souls are always ambitious to fhare equal Honours with hap- 
pier Mafters ; for who of the Poets would not be equal to Homer ¢ 
Of the Philofophers, to Ari/totle? Of the Painters, to Raphael? OF 
the Statuaries, to Michael Angelo? Thole great Men have done as 
great Things to acquire a Name: A Defire of Glory has fed the Fire 
of their Labours ; and this has fecured them both Honours and Rich- 
es. ‘They did not vouchfafe, when the Day was fhut in, to fpend their 
Time in Company, but ardently fired their Lamps for Night-im- 
provements ; and thus they attained the greatett Happinels. 

Thefe Things I judged preliminary to what follows ; and therefore 
we fhall proceed to the Management. 


CHAP. Ill. Of the Ordonnance of Hifories. 


HE Management of Hiftory will ferve for univerfal Conduct 

throughout this whole Work; for no one can be faid to be a 

good Mafter, without a perfe& Knowledge of it: It is fo ge- 
neral, that it affeéts every Branch of the Art; as the grouping of Fi- 
gures; placing of Colours ; Choice of Light and Shade; laying Grounds ; 
nay, even the Difpofition of each fingle Figure: But I thall neverthe- 
lefs be brief, and fo proceed. 

When now you have chofen your Subje&, whether in Hiftory, 
Fi@ion or Emblem, make a rough Sketch of it, and fo imperfeatly 
as only to underftand your own Marks and Strokes: Then read with 
Attention the be? and exatte? Writers of the Story, inorder to concerve 
it well, and fix it in your Memory; marking immediately what you have 
read. 

On your next Return to this Sketch, you mult principally confider, 
in what Country, in what Seafon, and what Time of the Day, the A&t- 
on happened; and whether within or without Doors ; whether in /ate- 
ly Places, or common ones; and laftly, the Quality and Dignity of the 
Perfons concern’d; thus much for Circumftances : Now. mind exaétly 
the Ejfence of the Story, ‘and then the Accidents proper to it. The 
Event of the Story muft always fill up the chief Place in the Compo- 
fition ; and the Beginning of it to be difpofed in the Ofskip ; as a Can- 
non-ball, fhot from a Diftance,’ batters a near Bulwark, and {catters 
whatever oppofes it; by this means the Drift of the Matter will ap- 
pear at firft View: Note all thefe Things in your Pocket-book, that 


you 
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A, aed remember them ; and be fure to confult them often for that 
urpofe. | 

Sone Day afterwards, early in the Morning, when your Head is 
ealy and clear, re-confider the whole Matter: Jmagine yourfelf to be the 
Figure, which (one after another) you are to exhibit; and fo ‘proceed to 
the moft inferior. : 

Next, extend your Thoughts to the Places where the Adion happen- 
ed: ‘This will bring you to apprehend rhe Nature of it; and you will 
quickly perceive all your Figures in Order, and the Qualities of 
each, their Di/fances and proper Places: Mark this in General with 
Strokes only. Put each principal Perfon’s Mame to his Figure, that 
you commit no Miftake in them, for the Difpofition flip out of 
your Memory. After this, you muft mind every other particular Fi- 
gure: And laftly confider, by what Paffons they are all moved. 

By this Method it is certain; that we are far advanced in General, 
but little in Particulars; the Defign is as yet no more, than as if a 
Perfon, ftanding on an Eminence, or the Top of a Steeple, were 
viewing, in an open Country, the Preparations of a great Army. He 
fees all neatly divided into Troops and Regiments, here the Horfe, 
there the Foot, there again the General, and further off the Officers; 
yonder again, the Carriages for Provifion and Ammunition, and {o forth. 
Now, fuch an one only knows the Obje&ts to be there, and the Place 
where; but having a good Order, and following it, he can the more 
eafily reprefent the reff. 

But he muft ftill go further, in confidering from what Side, and, in 
what Place, all is to be feen, and whether the Horizon mult be Jow 
or high; place your principal Objet as much as poflible in the middle, 
on a rifing Ground; fix your Point of Sight; determine your Light, 
whether it muft proceed from the J/eft, or, the right, from debind or 
before; and whether the Story ‘require Sui-/bine, or a common Light ; 
next, difpofe the reft of the Figures in Groups, fome of two or three, 
others of four or five, more or lefs, as you think proper. But of this, 
we fhall fay more in a particular Chapter. 

In the mean time, to help thofe who may not prefently apprehend 
this, we fhall give an Example from off the fore Ground: I fay then, 
that you mult place your principal Figures confpicuous.and elevated 
upon the fore Ground; give them the main Light, and greatef? Force 
of Colouring, in one Mafs, or Group ; the le/s Objeffs mult be fome- 
what lower, and their: Force of Light and Colour more fpread. ‘The 
fecond Ground ought to be iv Shade, or filled with hady aia a 
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behind them, on the third Ground (which muft be Light again) difpofe 

‘the Objedts of {malleft Confequence ; obferving always, that /ange.Od- 
jefts are placed. behind fmall ones, and {mall Objects behind Jarge ones ; 
as alfo ftrong Lights again{t dark Shades ; if you cannot find it by the 
Shade; endeavour to effec it by dark Colours, as we fhall thew. more 
amply in another Chapter. : 

Having got thus far, make your Sketch anew on another Paper, 
wherein defign all the Wudities after the Life, and the Draperies from 
the Layman, Figure after Figure, as finithed as poflible ; difpofing eve- 
ry thing fo to the Light, that neither more nor lefs Shade appear, than 
the Whole requires. Forget not to place your Figure and Layman a- 
ereeable to the Point of Sight in your Sketch. é | 

Now confider-the Motions and Paffions; which, to reprefent, natu: 
rally, I fhall here thew a‘proper, Method ; ftanding before a Looking- 
glais, make, with your own Body, fuch Aétions and. Motions as your 
Figures require; the Paffions you muft conceive from the Hiftory ; 
for Inftance, for.a Figure ina Fright,,.obferve-how you ftand, . what 
you are doing with the right Hand, and where the left is ;: how .you 
turn your Heads; what the left Leg is doing, and.what, the right;. how 
you bend your Body, and fo forth; Sketch all this with their Carcum- 
flances, without. heeding Proportion, but the Motion. of the Members 
only: Then fet your Layman.to that Sketch, difpofing it fo as. you 
fhall need it in. your Ordonnance, chufing the moft. beautiful Side,.be/t 
Light, and mof advantageous Shades for the Purpofe.. If the Figure 
mutt be cloathed,: caft eg Draperies.as. fine as pofiible, according to 
its Charaéter. ‘Then defign it curioufly, on blue. ot Drawing-paper ;. but 
finifh the Naked from the Life only, ‘Take the fame, Method in other 
Paffions and Figures, as. we fhall thew further in the fixth Chapter, ..., 
Inthe mean Time, begin. your general, Defign on the Cloth, from 
your laft Sketch, and. compleat it after your finifhed Drawings,..or 
Models... As: for By-works, and other proper Decorations, we thall 
treat of them in another Chapter. : 


C H AP. LY. | Of the Ules of fine Prints, Academy-figures and Models. 


WON few Parts of the Ait ate greater Abufes committed than in the 
- Ufe-of fine Prints, and Compofures of great.Matters ; for maany. 
accuftom them{elyes foi much to. them, -as feldom: to; do. any thing 
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vhich’is not bortowed from Prints, or other Men’s Drawings... Are they. 
to compole an Hiftory, Emblem or Fable, they bring it together 
Piece-meal, and by Scraps; and fearching their whole Store of Prints, 
Drawings and Academy-figures ; take an Arm out of one, a Leg out 


‘of another ; here a Face, there a Drapery, and out of another a Body, 


‘But above all, we mut make -ufe of Academy-figures of .our.own De- 


in order to make of the Whole an Ordonnance: But to whom does! the 


/ Honour belong? Has fomebody ufed an Ordonnance of Pouffin; is the 


Defign that Perfon’s, or Poufin’s? This is like Duck-eggs hatched by 
an Hen, and we are puzzled to know to whom the Praite is. due; but. 
it’s certain, that if the true Owners of fuch borrowed Goods were each 
to. take his own from fuch Painters, I. fear their genuine. Offspring 
would be but{mal] ; it would-even fare with them as with Hra/inus’s 
Cuman Afs, who, with the Lion’s Skin, look’d terrible, but his. Ears 
difcovering him, he was'ftript.of his borrowed Cloaths,: and. feverely 
bantered by every one. 1) 
But another Mifchief attending this Method) of Proceeding is, that 


iti makes: them flight the Life, nay, oftentimes forget it ;,wherebys 


and the Neglectiof’ Rules, they never become good Defignerssq a5 <:1y 

The neceflary Ufe of Prints confifts herein, that- next-to what. has 
been-faid in the preceding Chapter, and the Sketch fettled,.. ive fin- 
form: ourfelves what great Mafters have thought and done on thefamé 
Subject; how they chofe their Objeéts,, and with what By-works or 
namented 5, this! will, improve our ‘Thoughts: .The next Thing -we/are 
to obferve, is, the Grace of their A@ions, Faces, Lights and Shades. 
and: if any thing be for our Purpole, feck it in the Life, or. if Drape- 
vies, take them from the Layman; thus we may call the Work our own, 


fign, efpecially thofe done im private... No Figure muft be painted | 
twice in one Ordonnance; without urgent Necéflity: But. the follows sy: 
Ornaments, whether our own or others, we|may lawfully vfe; fitch ab 
‘Frees, Stones, ‘Tombs, Fountains, Urns, Statues, Ruins, all Sorts of 
Architecture, and other Ornaments, as much as we pleafe. He who 
goes further, bigots himfelf fo much to. Prints, and other Men's, 
‘Thoughts, that -he thinks himfelf under a Neceffity. to exprels every 
Thing their Way: But it’s certain our Aim: in viewing Prints is two 
fold; firft, to footh and pleafe"the Eye’ next, to enrich our ‘Thoughts: 
when we are about a Compofition of our own; for then they. prove of 
the greateft Advantage toa Tyro, in giving him not only fine ‘Thoughts,, 
but alfo a» pleafant and: beautiful Manner, agreeable Poftures, graceful 
Actions, well-caft Draperies, and, what’s aboye all, a Quickne/s of — 


Thought,, 
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Thought, and a warmer Inclination; as is more amply fhewn in my 
Drawing-book. *” ) | | 


CHAP: V...Of Probability; and what is Painter-like in an Ordon- 
a nance of few or many Figures. 


¥) ROBABILITY, as operating on the Mind and Imagination 
= by the Help of Sight, ought chiefly to be obferved in the Par- 
© tition and Reprefentation of Hiftories, and is next in Confideration 
to the three Branches wherein Beauty confifts; of which we have al- 
ready {poken. 

- Ie ought to appear not only iz general, but in each fngle Odjeé? ; 
and we muft take Care to reject every thing repugnant to it. 

“Tn order to it, confider what Charafters the Subjeét confifts of, whe- 
ther of People of Fathion, or ordinary:People, or of both mixt; let 
this appear in their Carriage, Shape,” graceful Motion and pleafant 
Colouring, as being People of Education. 

- If the Figures be ruftical, let Rufticity be vifible in them, not on- 
ly in Drefs, but in their Behaviour, Colour and’ Motion; and if 
therein fome Agreeablenefs appear, let it ftill fayour of Rutticity. 
- By this Means, and what follows, your Thoughts will appear natural 
and likely, to wit, by giving more or le/s Beauty to Perfons of Condition, 
and more or /e/s Simplicity to meaner Perfons; one may be fhort, ano- 
ther tall; one fquab and corpulent, another thin and flender; one 
fomewhat crooked, another of a brown or pale Complexion ; one of 
a quick, another of a flow Motion: Nay, in three or four Figures 
o there ought to be at leaft one quite unlike the reft; I might fay, that 
hardly any two ought to be alike ; among 6 or 8, one at leaft fhould 
be hunch-back’d: And tho’ this may feem to contradiét what we 
have before faid touching Beauty, yet it gainfays it not in reference 
to Condition, fince an Hunch-back, wry Shoulders, diftorted Hips, a 
bigger or lefs Head, have as good an Agreement with the other Mem-. 
bers, as the moft handfome-made. © | 
If it be asked, what would be wanting if the Figures were all well- 
proportioned, yet fome inferior to others in Beauty? I anfwer, that 
thefe laft but in fome meafure partake of the Agreeablenefs of the 
others, and one in a lefs Degree than another; and as it is a ei 
eee © that 
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| that great People are fubje&t to Deformity of Body as well as little 
| ones, fo their Deformity is not fo vifible as in meaner Perfons. | 
Hence, I think my Opinion not ill grounded, that chiefly in refor- 
tual Compofitions, fuch as Plays, divine Services, Courts of Juftice, 
and Concourles of all Sorts of People, a// Sorts of Shapes are to be 
introduced ; as crooked, fhort, tall, awry, fat and lean, and even fome 
' lame and crippled, as Occafion requires; but then they muft be fo 
_ difpofed, that, without Offence to the Eye, they do by Comparifon 
infenfibly fet off other Figures near them; which is a main Proof of 
the Likelihood or Probability of an Hiftory: But to make this Poine 
the plainer, I fhall thew the, Difference between one old Perfon and a- 
nother, and one young Perfon and another, each in a lefs or greater 
Degree of Beauty ; and confirm it by Examples. i 
As for the handling of Fab/es and Emblems, thefe, being not Faés, 
but Fiétions, confifting moftly of Virtues and Vices, require a quite 
different Management; for in reprefenting Virtue no Blemifh muft ap- 
pear, and in Vice no Perfection. | ath cual 
As to Deities, who ought to be perfe&t in every Refpe&, we 
| fhall, as Occafion offers, write more at large, and treat of them 
throughly in a fele&t Chapter; and in the mean Time fhew here fome 
different Handlings of the fame ‘Thing in Perfons of different Conditi- 
ons, asin Plate XII. a 7 
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No. 1. Shews the different Grace in taking hold of a Gla/s, the-one 
takes it with a full Fift. 2 

No. 2. Takes it lower with fome Manners. : 

No. 3. Is a Princefs holding a Cup with‘the Tips of her three 
Fingers, drawing warily and agreeably the little Finger from it. 

No. 4. Is a Lady’s Woman, who, fearful of fpilling, holds the Glafs 
| handily, yet lefs agreeably than the other. « 

No. «. A Prince holds it handily and cautioufly below on the 
F got. ; hs 


EXAMPLE Ul. 


Here you fee again the Effects of .Education between People of 
Condition. and more common Perfons, yery worthy a Painter’s 
Notice. 

No. 
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©! No.«#. ‘Shews a clownith Peafant,; and how eréedily and diforderly 
he eats out'of his’Porrenger; he fits, and ‘leans with both Elbows on 
the Table, embracing -his Difh with both-Arms, left fomebody fhould 
take it from him; he holds the Spoon with his Thumb and Fingers 
under the Porrenger ; his Mouth over the Difh, ‘and his Chin advanc- 
es to meet thé Spoon; his Head‘is funk in‘his Shoulders, and he bends 
forwards with his' upper Parts. 2! >. Rs 
YNo. 2. Sits upright, and, being better bred, holds the Porrenger by 
one Ear, and the Spoon with three Fingers by the End of the Shank; 
he opens his Mouth’but little.-- Again appears a Difference in ah @ 
"No. 3 Reprefenting ‘a’ Gentlewoman holding the Spoon with the 
‘Tips ‘of three ‘Fingers,’ and the’ Hand’ over the Shank, ina very a- 
greeable Manner; and in’ dif eT Qa 
“No. 4: You fee a Lady managing a Spoon with lefs Grace than the 
other. > - eee Oe ‘ | 
(This pleafing Ait is admirably obfetved by the great Raphvel and | 
 Correggio, and particularly by Barocci; as-we'may fee in'a Hae Print | 
after one lof ‘this Patmtings}> where’ Wary is reprefented witha Spoon in } 
her Hand, taking fome Spoon-meat out of a Difh, held by an Angel, } 
in order to give it to the Child Jesus, who, half fwaddled, flands | 
inher Lap:- This Print is,’ in‘my Judgment, fo admirable for | 
- Grace, and fo natural, modeft and great, that nothing could''bé’ bet- | 
ter expreit. a | 
Tho’ the two preceding’ Examples might be fufficient to fhew all o- | 
ther Handlings, and the Difference of Aion in particular Conditions | 


of Perfons, we fhall neverthelefs add a third. 


| Bx CAM PR EO TT,? %< 
Shews how ‘attentive’ the two. Peafants ftand liftening ; the one, ‘with 
an high Back, advances his Chin, and ftares at the Speaker as*if he'd | 
look thro’ him; he hugs hirhfelf, and refls on both Legs, which, with 
the Toes,’ aré ftradling; the Knees fomewhat bent; and the Feet turn- | 
ed inwards: The other ftands ftreight, poifing his Body moftly on one | 
‘Leg; has one Hand by his Side, and, with the other, takes hold of | 
his Garb on his Breaft; the other Leg, a little turned, is fomewhat | 
more forward, and his Belly fomewhat flicking out; his whole Car- | 
riage more agreeable than'that of theother.’ “. ~ Seles 
* Here again we fee a reputable Gentlewoman of ‘a modéft Gate, ‘her | 
Carriage iy and agreeable, one Hand refts under the Breaft towards 
| the | 


Menara 


the Body; the infide of the Hand turned upwards; Fingers loofe and 
airy bending downwards ; hearkening with Attention, fhe, with the 
other Hand, lifts up a.Part of her Garment. She ftands ftreight } her 


Head turned fideways, a little forward; her Knees and Feet clofe, and 


one, Heel turned towards the inward Ancle of the other Foot: Now, 
on comparing the other Woman ftanding by her, likewife liftening, we 
may fee whata Difference Education makes in People’s Aétions; 
both her Hands reft on her Hips ; the ftands on both Feet without any 
Sway; the upper Part of her Body bends a little forwards; her Breaft 
and Chin advance; her Head fomewhat tofling; her Mouth a little 
gaping; but her Hips {well not. | 
In duch Obfervations as thele; confift the very Wature and Grace of 
a Compofition, be it of many or few Figures, in reference to Perfons, 
and therefore I cannot too much enforce the Enquiry into fo important 
a Point: I fpeak here of grand, maje/tic and moft agreeable Aétions 
for the contrary is naturally and daily to be found in us; and tho’ ma- 
ny, would be better thought of, yet they fhew the contrary by daily 
Conyerfation with mean People, whereby they flip the Opportunity of 
getting better Ideas of gentee/ Carriage, contenting themfelyes with 
ihooting at Random only. However, they excufe themfelves, by fay- 
ing, that they have no Opportunity of getting into fine Company; a 


-weak Shield to defend their Sloth! Do not the Church, the Playhoufe, 


and the Park give them Handle enough to fee fine People, and to ob- 
ferve how they behave? As for me, before I had the Happinefs to 
which we may fometimes arrive by the Smiles of Friends, I mift no 
Opportunity of making Obfervations, and noting them in my Pocket- 
book ; which an Hiftory-painter ought always to have about him, 
wherever he goes: And with good Reafon; for Thoughts are often fo 
volatile and {lippery as to be retained with Difficulty, as I have before 
intimated in the firft Chapter about Ordonnance. Nay, when I faw an 
handfome Gentlewoman walking in the Street, I made it my Bufinefs 
to enquire into the Reafon of her Grace, and in what it conlifted, and 
why foe appeared more agreeable than others ; and on the contrary, why 
others are lefs agreeable : By fuch Refearches as thefe, we come to the 
Knowledge of what is handfome and ugly, as well by the one Sort of 
People as the other; but beit. by ftudying what is moft fublime and 
grand. Let me then perfuade the Artift to this Method, not as I 
think it the only true one, or to difluade him from any other, but as 
an Inlet to fo ufeful a Knowledge, and by which we obtain the fineft 
$j NO», Be hx Things ; 
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Things ; which, as I have faid, when once loft, may perhaps never be 
retrieved. 

Many miftake, who think that magnificent Garb and rich Ornaments, 
as Jewels, Pearls, gold and filver Stuffs, oc. are infallible Marks of the 
Greatnefs and Power of People: But can the moft Difcerning certainly 
conclude them to be fuch by thefe Tokens, without enquiring whether 
their Education be equal to their Grandeur? Even then alfo they may 
be deceived, fince fome mean People have naturally, or by Imitation, 
fuch an Air and Carriage, that, were their Drefs anfwerable, they 
would be taken for great ones: The Reafon of which is, that at firit 
Sight there appears little Difference between falfe Jewels and true, tho’ 
ona nice Enquiry may be found; as in the Jewels, fo.in their Aétions 
and Behaviour, fuch a Difference as points out their true Charaer. 

Again, if thefe different Conditions depended only on rich Cloaths, 
nothing would be more eafy to a Painter than this dithcult Part of Art; ] 
fince at that Rate there could be no Fafhion; or a Broom-ftick might | 
become a Lady’s Hood. Neverthelefs there have been, and ftill are, 
‘Painters enough infected with this Opinion, and follow it as a Law; 
thinking that David, Solomon and Aha/uerus would not be known for 
Kings, did not their Crowns thew. it; thefe forfooth they mutt always 
have wherever they are, and as well in the Bed-chamber, as on the 
Throne; and the Sceptre as well at the Table, as at the Head of an 
Army. I fay nothing yet touching their royal Robes. : 

He who duely weighs what I have been faying, muft allow, that 
State and Carriage are two fuch excellent Qualifications, that'a’ Pi@ure | 
can’t be faid to be good without them; nay, I think them the very 
Soul of a good Piffure: But as a noble Soul, in a well-thaped Body, 
without the Addition of Ornaments, vifibly fhews itfelf, fo of Courfe, | 
fuch are needleis in exprefling true Greatne/s: Indeed, when Ornaments | 
are introduced with fudgment and Caution, they add to the Splendor — 
of a Picture, but nothing to Charatter, nor can caufe any Paffons; as. 4 
we fee in Raphael, Pouffin, Dominichino and Barocct, who, far from — 
approving it, have, by the very Simplicity of their Figures, fhewn | 
the extraordinary. Greatne/s I have been {peaking of. | 

If any objet, that Raphae/ himfelf has not obferved this Condu@ | 
in his Story of Bath/beba; where he reprefents David in a Window | 
with aCrown/on his Head; or, where Abraham coutts his Sarah in | 
Sun-fhiny Weather, which afar off is'feen by Abimelech leaning ona | 
Balluftrade. As for the firft Compofition I muft fay, if 1 may {peak | 
my Mind, that I do not oyer-like it, or indeed apprehend it; but | 

rather | 
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rather believe it to have far’d as fome faulty Things did with me, 
which. being done in. my Apprenticefhip I am {till under fome-Concern 
for; but by the Introduétion of the Sun-fhine, his Thoughts may pof- 
fibly be finer than they appear at firft View, becaufe, had not the Sun 
fhone on that amorous Couple, bime/ech could not, at his Diftance 
from them, have feen their Courtthip; and if he had reprefented them 
in any other Corner of the Room, than that where they were, they 
could not have been fitting. However, fince great Mafters have their 
Failings, ’tis probable, that Raphacl’s Bible-prints were fooner or lat- 
er either defigned or painted by his beft Difciples, wz. Fulio Romano, 
Gio Francefco Penni, or, Pierino del Vaga, from his Sketches, and after- 
wards retouched by himfelf,’ fince ’tis impoflible that one Matter could 
difpatch fo much Work in fo thort a Time, tho’ he had a quick Pen- 
cil ; befides, his Cuftom was to keep his Works long, by him for the 
fake of Improvements, and to give the laft Hand, and the utmoft Per- 
fe€tion to them; But as for this Bible, if it be obferved with Attenti- 
on, there will be found a great Difference between one Ordonnance 
and another, tho’ in fome, the Greatuefs and Likelihood are well pre- 
ferved. 4 | | i ak 

But to conclude the Matter of this Chapter, I muft fay, that my 
Precepts ought not only to be obferved in an Ordonnance of many, 
but of few Figures alfo, fince it is very difficult to bring them all into 
one Story: But if the Subject be Courtly, as of Solomon, Ahba/uerus, 
or fuch-like, it muft be known, that the Perfons, to whom Majefty 
and Grace are moft proper, ought to exceed in it, wz. The King a- 
mong his Courtiers; the Queen among her Ladies ; a Governour amon 
Citizens, and thus the greater above the lefs, according to his Quality, 
Office or Dignity ; this caufes a proper Diftinétion of Superiority, and 
exalts the prime Perfon above the reft. 

Even Pea/ants, who are a little converfant with the Towns, and know 
fomewhat of good Manners,are obferved to furpafs others worle-carriaged 
than they, in their Difcourfes, Holiday-mirths, and Church-ceremo- 
nies; but Clownithnefs muft appear in them, tho’ with refpe& to the 
Paffions, fome may appear to excel others; except that if a Burgo- 
matter, or topping Citizen be mingled among{t them, he mult appear 
fuperior to them all by his handfome Carriage, and City-behaviour. 
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CHAP. VI. Of the Difference between Youth and Age, in both 


Sexes. 


HE Artift ought not only to'mind nicely the 4fions, but alfo 
the Difference of the Perfons who are to compofe his Ordonnance ; 

and he muft have great Regard both to univerfal and parti- 
_ cular Differences, as well in the Sexes as their Ages. 

Children alter commonly every three Years, and ’till they are 
fix Years of Age, have always fhort Necks and round Fingers. The 
Difference between Boys and Girls is vifible in their outward Parts, 
without opening their Legs, as Te/?a does. é 

In the {mall Members the Difference is not very vifible, tho’ Girls 
are fomewhat thinner, have {fmaller Ears and longer’ Heads; their 
Arms are likewife more round next and above the Wrift, and their 
Thighs thicker than thofe of Boys:. But the upper Part of Boys Arms 
is thinner and {maller. : 

Thole of Francefco Que[noy are incomparably fine to paint after ; nay, 
nobody has attained his Perfection; we fee his often reprefented either 
without Hair, or but very little; whether he thought it more beauti- 
ful, or it was his Choice in making Models, I cannot determine; yet 
methinks Boys may very well fometimes be allowed Hair, and that 
frequently curled: Girls may have theirs twifted and wound on their 
Heads, with flying Locks, ferving not only for Ornament, but Diftinc- 
tion of Sexes. 

Boys of 5 or 6 Years old may have Hair finely curl’d; Girls more 
thick and dilplayed ; another Difference in the Sexes may be this, 
that Girls Hair is more foft and long, Boys more curl’d and fhort.. 

Children of 5, 6 or more Years old ought feldom tobe reprefented 

with clofe Mouths; their upper Eye-lids are generally hid under their 
{welling Brows; they have commonly a quick Look. 
“Young Damfels have a vigilant and lively Look; raifed Forehead ; 
Nofe a little hollowed; a {mall but almoft half open Mouth ; round 
Lips and {mall Chin, in which, asin the Cheeks, is'a {mall Dimple ; 
they have no under Chin. 

Virgins we fee feldom open-mouth’d; their Eyes are more fedate 
and compofed than, the others, 

Old: 
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_ Old’ Women ought to have a more fet and heavy Look, and hollow 
Eyes; their upper Eye-lids large and loofe, yet a little open, the un- 
der Lids vifibly {welling ; Noftrils fomewhat contraéted; Mouth clofe, 
and fallen in: And when they are very old and without Teeth, their 
under Lip comes over the upper; they alfo have Rifings under the 
Cheeks on each Side of the Mouth; a long but little crooked Nofe fuits: 
them; but in Men a more crooked one is proper. | 

People in Authority become -a grave Look, a Forehead. fomewhat 
raifed, and large heavy Eye-lids, and thofe half open; their Alpe 
fettled and calm; their Faces turned a little fideways; the Nofe alike 
with the Forehead and Eyes; Mouth fhut, and a double Chin. 

It is neceflary to take: particular Notice of the diférent ‘Make and 
Form of Perfons, fo far as they are defcribed in Hiftory, in order to. 
expres the better the Nature of the Matter; as A/exander and He- 
phefiion in the Tent of Darius ; wherein Hephe/ion ought to be taller 
than Alexander: In Saul and David, the former tall, and the latter 
Jefs andyruddy. And thus of any other Circumftance of Hiftory. : 

We thould here have brought in. fome Examples. of Phyfiognomy 5 
but as there is lately publifhed, on that Subject, a fine Treatife written. 
by Mr. fe Brun, and tranflated by F..de Kaarfgieter, we think it not 
neceflary to fay any thing about it, but refer to the Book, fince it’s.of 
Service not only to Painters, Statuaries and Engravers, but alfo to Po- 
ets, Hiftorians and others. Ges 

In the Obfervations about taking and holding any thing, I have taken. 
Notice that. Jnfants are very fickle and harmlefs in it, and becaufe. 
their Members are very feeble, and commonly ply any Way, they 
aft as if half lame; their Hands are always fquab, and therefore moft. 
open. ; | | 
Keane Gir/s are wanton in their taking and holding ; as in the Man-. 
ner of Goltzius, 

Virgins and ftayed Women are modeft and mannerly in their taking 
and holding ; as I have thewed before. 

But aged Pegple have ftiff and dry Hands; for which Reafon they 


'.are mo{t Times fhut, and they cannot extend their Fingers. 


Altho’ different Accidents caufe an Alteration in the Face and Pofture, 
thofe Alterations are neverthelefs very un/ike each other, therefore 
each ought to be handled in a diftin&t Manner ; chiefly. when any par- 
ticular Pajffion moves us to this or. that Aion, whereby the Features. 


and Lineaments of the Face are.doubled by the faid Unlikene/s. 


Suppofe,. 
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» Suppofe, for Inftance, that all Races were caft in one Mould, ‘and 
each governed by a particular Paffion, as Sorrow, Gladnels, Hatred; 
Envy, Anger, Madnefs, sc. Hence it’s certain, that they will ‘be 
very unlike and different 5 as well as the A@tions of the Body: And if 
now you give each a particular Make, and Lineament, this will aug- 
ment their Ditterence. | ee E80 | 
This Obfervation is of great Ufe to Face and Hiftory-painters, and 
the contrary as ufeful when Nature and Circumftances induce ‘us to 
make ¢wo or three'to be like each other in one Compofition; name- 
ly, a Company of Figures all of one Family, who therefore may 
well take after one Perjon in Likenefs, as the Sons of ¥acob; the Ho- 
yatii and Curacii ; for thus we evince the Truth of the Story. © 
Again, in handling ‘the Fabd/e, where the Daughters of Cecrops open 
the Basket, in which was Erichtonius, here we are obliged to make 
their Faces alike, to thew that they are Sifters; for otherwife who 
would know them to be fo, tho’ reprefented alike beautiful? And it 
would be asked how the Affinity appears, feeing ’tis not enough to 
fay they are Sifters; or that Palas is Fupiter’s Daughter ; or the long~ 
bearded Z/culapius, the Son of young Apollo. But if you give thefe 
three Sifters one and the fame Ajpett, yet to cach a difuuné Pajfion, they 
will then differ very much; for Inftance, let the youngeft, who opens 
the Basket with Surprize, ftart. back, as if fhe were faying Good | 
God, what is this? The fecond, full of Fear, runs away, calling out | 
— Dear Sifter, fave me from this Monfter! And the third, being | 
elder and more ftayed, flepping back, with Amazement, fays,—— — 
What! this is a Monfier. "Uhus proceed three different Motions from § 
one Afpect or Likenels; for tho’ the Refemblance is fomewhat altered, | 
yet the fame Proportions and Features full remain. : 
The ‘Cafe is the fame between Parents and their Children; for In- | 
flance, if the Father have a crooked Nofe, or that of a Gafar, the | 
Child will, in fome Degree, havea Nofe fomewhat longifh and rifing ; 
has the Mother a long and ftreight Nofe, the Daughter will have the 
fame; except, that in tender Youth ’tis lefs or more bending, as in old 
Age ’tis thicker and broader, but little different in Length, as Expe- | 
rience fhews. 
We fee in the twelve Heads of the Roman Emperors, their Natures | 
and Inclinations well expreffed, and agreeable to the Hiftories of their | 
Lives’; yet I doubt, whether they all agree with the true Afpetts of | 
thofe Emperors ; or, whether the cotemporary Mafters (who were | 
well-skill’d in Phyfiognomy) haye not thus altered them meu: to | 
| their 
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their Natures, tather to reprefént their innate Faculties, than their 
outward Appearances, : 

It is admirable to. confider how our Senfes are furprized, when all 
the particular 4/peffs are well obferved according to the Pa/fions which 
they reprefent ; methinks, we thereby difcover Men’s inmoft Secrets ; 
that this Perfon fings an high Tune; that.a low one; that one bellows 
with Pain; another inwardly laughing; the Teeth of one chatter with 
cold ; another parched with Heat and Thirft ; thus a {mall Line can, 
let you into a whole Countenance 3 lefs or more Fatnefs alf> much al. 
ter a Face. _ 

But, for the Artift’s Benefit, I think proper to thew him a Way of 
finding out all Sorts of Afpeéts after a certain and eafy Manner. 

Let him take a Looking-glafs, and draw himéelf by it in fuch a 
Paffion as he defires, as joytul, forrowful, painful, fpiteful, €6¢, and 
imagining bimfelf to be the Figure he wants to reprefent, draw this nicely 
with red or other Chalk on Drawing-paper;_ obferving nicely. the 
Knitting of the Brows, Look of» the Eyes. Swell of the Cheeks, 
Contraction of the Noftrils, Clofenefs or Opennels of the Mouth, Jute 
of the upper or under Jaw-bone, according to his Pofition, -whether 
ftreight or bending: Then let him take a Plaifter-face, and make a. 
Mould from it of Lead, or other hard Matter, in order to make af- 
terwards.as many. _Impreffions of Clay as he pleafes; thefe let him al- 
ter to the before-mentioned Drawing, either with his Fingers, or mo- 
delling Sticks, as he thinks proper, taking away fomething: here, and 
adding fomething there; bur /iill preferving the general Likene/s: Thus, 
they will ferve inftead of the Life, chiefly when the Face, -on: which, 
the Mould was made, comes to be like the Drawing, that, by the a- 
forefaid \ Alterations, the Artift can alfo fée how much the Féatures. 
likewife alter. a iy ale. 

Thus all Sorts of Pafions may be moulded with little Trouble, and 
the Moulds ufed in as many different Manners-as he pleafes,. whether 
they are to be viewed from below or above, or in Profile. 

He, who is provided: with Store of fuch Models, will find great Help, 
from them, fince we cannot be furnithed with them from the Life it: 
felf; nor from our own Perfons, otherwife than ina fingle and fronting: : 
Pofition in a Looking-glafs As for knowing how to make them, 
a few Days and a little Inftru@tion will’ teach tue as muchas is necefla~ 
| ty, if wecan draw webliIf to thefe the Artift add a Mould for # 

Child and a Woman, the Settowill’be the more compleat. \ogel, 
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Fre we conclude this Chapter, "tis neceflary to fay. fomething: of 
the Di/poftion of both Sexes ina Sketch of a capital’ Ordonnance’; ‘as 
#4 a Concourfe of | all: Sorts: of People, at an Offering, a Play, Sc. 
Where we) fee, that thofle:ofsa Sex get together, and Youth © to 
Youth, Age to Age, Men to Men,! and Women to*;Women: But 
young Women, out of -Curiofity; -gre_obferved to crowd under the 
People, and tho’ notwithftanding: they join themfelves to their Sex, 
vyet they are afraid of -Mifhap, and therefore, for Proteétion’s fake, 
Often take Children in their Arms; but a Man of Judgment will ne- 
verthelefs diftinguifh thefe Maids from others by their Breafts, Head- 
‘attire; or Drefsy tho’ attended with 3 or 4 Children. 

It’s improper to let Children of 3or 4 Years old ran into Crowds, 
without Mother, Brother or elder Sifter to guard and hold them by 
their Hands. 

- In Places of publick Pleadings, firm and high Places fhould always 
be affigned to Women; as againtt Stone-work, Walls, and the like; 
pecaufe their Bafhfulnefs. makes them timorous, and their Keputations 
ought to make them covet rather.old Men’s than young Men’s Com- 
pany, to guard them from the Infolence of the Mob, Soldiers or o- 
thers, who, on fuch publick Occafions, intrude any where to rum- 
mage, rob or play Tricks. 

The Vulgar commonly prefs clofe to the pleading Place, light Wo- © 
men ave moftly found in the middle of the Croud, and People of Fafbion | 


ftand behind. 
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CHA P. VIL. Of the Property and Ghoice in. the Motion ‘of the 
Members, in order to exprefs the Pajffions. | 


wy) REVIOUS to the Matter of this Chapter, I fhall infift.on 
an Oblervation, which, in my Judgment, is worth the Artift’s | 
| Notice, as being for his Advantage, as well as his Diverfion;_ it 
4s, in afligning the Reafon why many make fo little Progrefs in their © 
Studies; now I imagine it to proceed from their Inconftancy, and © 
lukewarm Affection, which tie up. their Hands, unlefs Neceflity | 
drive them to work: They often fay, —— I was fo lucky as to do © 
it; or It fell out better than I expected, as if the Bufinefs 
depended on Fate, not on Mathematicks: But it’s quite otherwile | 


with thofe who pufh on with Zeal and Good-will, and confider An 
eo. | neftly | 
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eftly and fedately, not accidentally, what they are about; thefe are not 
{atished with having painted a Pitture well, and being as well paid for 
it, but refle& how much they are furthered in the Art by it, and con- 
fider, if they were to do the fame again, what Alteration and Im- 
provement they could make in it, fince its certain, that tho’ we im- 
prove by Prattice, yet by fhorter Ways we can attain a perfect Know- 
ledge, and ina lefs Time too : Our own Faults make alfo a deeper Impref- 
fion on us when difcovered by ourfelves, than if obferved by others, be- 
caufe we naturally hate Reproof. 
Nothing affe€ted me more than when I found my Errors, or more re- 
joiced me than when I had corre€ted them,; which neverthelefs did not 
fully fatisfy me; for I endeavoured fill to make what was good better. 
About 24 Years ago I had a Mind to paint in little the Story of Stra- 
tonica’s paying Antiochus a Vifit ; 1 took abundance of Pains in it, and 
it was extremely liked. Some Years after, anOpportunity offered of my 
doing the fame Thing again, but fix Times larger; I did not think it 
proper to govern mylelf by my former Thoughts, tho’ much approy- 
ed, but aiteenly confulted the beft Writers on the Subje&, rejecting 
the trivial ones, and then proceeded as carefully to finifh my Work 5 
which got me more Reputation than the former, becaufe executed with 
more Simplicity, and lefs pompous Circum/tances ; it reprefenting only 
King Se/euchus, Stratonica, Antiochus, and the Phyfician; whereas, ia 
the other I had introduced a train of Courtiers about them, and, in fine, 
every Thing I could think of to make it look pompous and gaudy. 
Thus, out of a fingle Flower we may by Care and Induftry produce a 
double one, as was the Cafe of another Pi@ture of Scipio and the young 
Bride, which is in the Apartment of the States of Holland at the Hague; 
this Picture was of my firft ‘Thoughts; but handling the fame Subje@ a 
fecond Time, this latter, as better compofed,got the Preference tho” done 
but 2 Years after the other ; which I fubmit to any one’s Judgment who 
compares them : Now, if any one ask the Reafon of this great Difference, 
and in fo little a Time too, I anfwer, that having perceived my Ignorance 
and Errors in the firft Compofition, I doubled ‘my Pains, -informed | my- 
felf better, made nicer Refle&ions,; and fpared no Trouble iin, order ta 
exceed mytelf, if poffible, in the fecond Performance. 4 | 
_ This Circumftance alfo attended. my firft Alexander and Roxana; for 
that which I painted afterwards, and is at the late Major Warzen’s 
aupete in Amfierdam,.is of-a much better! Tatte, and: very unlike, the 
rit. ay Or eg On! 
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Thus I think I have fufficiently thewn, by my own Example, the 
great Difference between fitting down contented with what we know | 
and do, and feeking further Improvements. Nothing delights more 
than to find what we feek, and to improve daily; in order to which, | 
I hall give the Artift the following Examples. 


EXAMPLE I. Plate x11. Of mutual or reciprocal Love. 


Two Children are feen to exchange lighted Torches, which each | 
gives with the left, and receives with the right Hand, thereby figni- | 
fying, that what is given with a Good-will, ought to be received and ] 
requited with Thankfulnefs; the right Hand denoting mutual Kind- ] 
neis, or Help and Tuition. | 

Decency teaches, that the Giver fhould hold what he gives at the | 
upper End, and the Receiver to take it underneath, or in the middle. | 

The Giver offers it with an Arm ftretched out ; contrarily, the Re- J 
ceiver takes it bafhfully, with his Arm clofe to the Body: Both in- | 
cline the upper Parts of their Bodies; their Heads lifted up, and in- | 
clining over the Side of their Gift in a friendly Manner, and Mouths | 
open, giving the Torches crofs-wife to each other; they are in all | 
Circumitances alike, in Beauty, Shape, Motion and Aipe&, except | 
a Difference in their Mouths, with refpe€t to the Priority of In- | 
treaty. 

The Giver holds his Torch with 3 Fingers, the other accepts it | 
with a full Hand; now, ‘after each has received his Gift, they may — 
be fuppofed to exchange right Hands, and their Shoulders to meet, | 
their left Ears crofling each other, that is, their Heads come crofs-wife | 
over their left Shoulders; and, if you pleafe, each kifles the other’s: ¥ 
left Cheek ; their right Feet advancing come clofe to each other. : 


EXAMPLE II.” Of voluntary Submiffiion. 


Here we fee a Coward furrendering. his Sword to another ; he holds 
it by the Blade clofe to the Hilt; the other receives and takes it at | 
the Hilt: As thefe Ations are twofold, fo-.are both the Paffions, the | 
one fhews his Pufilanimity, the other his Courage. 
The Giver ftoops his Head very low, with Eyes caft down at the 

‘other’s Feet ; he ftands on. both Legs. alike bent, as if he were faint- — 
ing away; the left Hand open he is putting forth, or prefling the-out- | 
fide of the Hand againft his Breaft, as if he were faying, —— There's | 
as | al] 
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all I have, my Life is at your Mercy: The other contrarily flands fee 
and upright, his right Foot advancing, his left Hand on his Side’ and 
turning hindwards; has a ftern Look, his Mouth fhut, his under Lip 
and Chin ftanding fomewhat out, looks with Scorn fomewhat over his 
Shoulder on the Giver. 


EXAMPLE IIL. . in Plate xty. Of Liberality. 


This reputable Man, who, in pafling by, is giving an Handful of 
Money toa poor one, holds out his right Hand fideways, infide down- 
wards, beholding the poor Man with a calm and fet Look ; he ftands 
upright, and, with a {welling Belly, is ftepping forward; the Rece : 
er, on the other hand, makes up to the Giver, bowing his Bod?» 
ftretching out both Arms as far as poffible, with his two Hands hol- 
lowed like a Bowl-difh; looks on the Gift with Joy, Eyes flaring, o- 
pen Mouth, as if he were faying, O ho! 


EXAMPLE IV. Of Benevolence. 


He, who prefents an Apple to any one, holds it from underneath 
with 3 Fingers, as friendly intreating, prefling his left Hand, infide 
upwards, clofe to his Breaft; his Breaft and Chin advancing ; his Head 
bending fomewhat over one Shoulder. The other contrarily receives 
it with Refpect, taking it on the Top with 4 Fingers ; advancing the 
upper Part of his Body, and fomewhat bowing his Head; he difcovers 
a modeft Gladnefs, looking on the Gift; In the mean Time the other 
is watching his Eyes, 


EXAMPLE V. Plate xv, Of the fame. 


| . He, who offers his Friend a fine Flower, holds it with 3 Fingers, 
_ at the lower End of the Stalk; the other takes it with the Thumb 
' and fore Finger, next the Flower, with his Head over it in order to 
| {mell. The Giver, as having {melt it, draws. back his Head over one 
Shoulder from it, his Face lifted up, Eyes, jomewhat ‘fhut, but one 
more than the other, his Mouth half open ; his left Hand, clofe to his 
Shoulder, he holds wide open, as in Surprize; he refts on one Leg, 
_ advancing with the other: The Receiver contrarily is ftanding on both 

Legs clofed, with his left Hand behind him: The Giver flands firm ; 
the Receiver wavering, : 
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EXAMPLE vu Of Fidelity, or Friendfhip. 


The Perfon, who is prefenting a Ring to a Virgin, as a Token of . 
Fidelity or Friendfhip, holds it upright, with his Thumb within it, 
and the Stone upwards; he advances his Body and Face, and looks 
dire&t, clapping his left Hand to his Breaft: ‘he Virgin, on the other 
hand, ftands or fits ftrait up, her Breaft fomewhat heaving clofe to the 
Ring ; her Head fomewhat bending and fwaying to her right Shoul- 
der; her left Arm hangs.down, the Hand open; receiving the Ring 
with 3 Fingets of her right Hand. The Giver looks not at her Eyes, 
but her Mouth, fpeaking with a Look between Hope and Fear: She, 
with a modeft and ferene Countenance, looks down on the Ring ; refts 
on one Leg; her Feet clofe. ‘The Giver advances with his left Leg, 
his Knee bent, and refts on his right Toes. 

Thefe three laft Examples I exhibit but half-way, fince the Difpofiti- | 
ons of their lower Parts may be eafily underftood. 

As the Gifts in all the Examples are different, fo the Sentiments | 
are often very various as well in giving as receiving. 

Whether it be done in Sincerity, out of Hypocrify, or for the fake 
of Decency, the Motions in either Cafe differ very little; becaufe in | 
them all the Parties endeavour to act with as much Dexterity as poffi- : 
ble; nay, fometimes fo far, that thinking to impofe on each other, | 
both are frequently deceived: In fuch Cafe we mutt take Appearance 
for Truth, and the contrary. | i 4 
But fuch Reprefentations would not anfwer right Purpofe, as having | 
falfe Meanings; for inftead of Diflimulation or Decency, we fhould § 
take it for pure Love, fince in all three, as I fay, the Motion is the ¥ 
fame; therefore, to remove all Doubt and Incertainty, we muft have | 
Recourfe to emblematic Figures, which will clear the Meaning, and | 
point out Hypocrify, Falthood, Deceit, €c. by proper Images, | 
Beafts, or hieroglyphic Figures: Which By-works a prudent Artift | 
sl fo to difpofe, that, tho’ ina@tive or myfterious, they may yet | 
anfwer their Purpofe; for they who are deceived or mifled dhould not 
perceive the leaft Tittle of it. . : 

Some may think that the: Deceived as well as Deceiver ought to be | 
fet off with fuch Emblems; but this is fuperfluous; for as both Par- 4 
ties feem to profefs Sincerity, nothing but Hypocrify mutt be fhewn. | 

Ovid télls us, that Mercury, having ftolen fome Oxen, and perceiv- | 
ing that one Battus faw it, and fearful of being betrayed, defired him 

tol 
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to keep it fecret; which Battus faithfully promifed : However, in order 
to try him, Mercury difguifed himfelf, and a little after came to him, 


| in the Shape of the Owner of the Cattle, and asked him whether he 


could not give Tidings of them. Battus pointed to the Cave wherein 


| they were hid; which incenled the godly Thief fo much, that, rea{- 


fuming his Form, he beat the Traitor, and turned him into a Touch- 
ftone. Now it’s very probable, that in the Difguife Mercury hid his 


: winged Cap and Feet, and Caduceus, that he might not be known. 


The fame we find related of Yupiter and Cah/zo, when he, in the 


Shape of Diana, deceived her: But here the Matter would not be 


' known, did not fome Tokens make it evident, that it was Fupiter 


and not Diana, tho’ he appeared like her. 


The Cafe of fuch a Piéture is the fame with a Theatrical Repre- 
fentation, where every thing is exhibited as if it really happened ; . 


- the Charaéters deceive and belye one another fecretly, without know- 
ing it; but the Spettators perceive all; nay, their very Thoughts. 


ought plainly to be feen and heard. 
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CHAP. VIII. Of the Ifue, or Refult of Thoughts, touching Hif-. 


tortes. 


A Sthere are Grounds and Principles in all Arts and Sciences, 
whereon we mutt build, and we cannot, without exattly keep- 

ing to them, either execute or gain true Knowledge of Things, . 

fo they ought chiefly to be obferved in the Art of Painting, and efpe- 
cially in the Ordonnance; and fince the Memory cannot furnith out a. 
tory, with all its Circumftances, in fuch due Order as a regular Sketch 
requires, we muft eftablifh certain Rules in order to fupply that De- 
fe&, fince, tho’ a Perfon fhould be fo happy as to have a ftrong Me- 
mory, and brisk Conceptions, yet the Hands are not fo quick at the 
Execution; no, the Thoughts exceed them: Some Things alfo muft 
necefJarily go before, others follow; which implies and requires ‘Time. 


+. Could we but draw as faft as think, Memory would be ulelefs; where- 
“as it’s certain, we can defign nothing but the Ideas which Memory firft 


conveys to the Senfes. 

_ However, let no one imagine by what I fay, that a’ Mafter mutt. 

firft sketch what he fir/t thinks, and run thro’ the Defign as Things - 

occur to his Thoughts; for Conceptions never obferye Order, and: 
therefore-~ 
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therefore by fuch Irregularity, the Performance would. be abortive, 
as in the following Inftance: Suppofe a Reprefentation of Cain and 
bel, and the Fratricide; the firft Thing that offers, is, Cain flying 
from God’s Wrath; next is Abe/ lying dead; next the Burnt-offering 
on the Altar; and laftly, the Weapon lying by it. Now the lat be- 
ing furtheft in your Thoughts, it is firft {cratch’d down with your 
Pen; then the Altar appears; afterwards Abe/; then Cain; and then 
the Almighty; and at laftthe Landskip, which is to determine the Big- 
nefs of the Compofition. Judge now what fuch a confufed Method of 
defigning muft produce ; ’tis therefore a Matter of no Indifference how 
you begin a Defign; forthe principal Figure muf2 be firft confidered, 
and then the Incidents: As Gold is feparated from the Earth, and clear- 
ed by refining. We ought then to proceed orderly in the defigning, 
making firft the Plan, next the Stone-work, and then the Figures or 
By-works. However, we handle this Subje&, in the Chapters of Or- | 
donnance of Hiltories, hieroglyphic Figures, &c. Where we main- _ 
tain, that the Principal ought to be placed firft; then the Figures of 
lefs Confequence ; and laftly the By-works. 

But what I intend now, is, to fhew a fhort and certain Method of 
commodioufly apprehending and retaining Things, whether they be 
"given in Writing, or by Word of Mouth, duatie or brief, together 

e 


with their Circumftances, be they many or 
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w, that you may sketch | | 


them exactly in all their Particulars perfe€ly agreeable to the Relati- 


on as well in Motion, Colour, Drefs and Probability, as By-works; of 
fingular Ufe to thofe of fhort Memories, but who are neverthelefs skilled 
in the Expreflion of Aton, the Paffions and their Effeéts, Ufes of Co- 
lours and Draperies according to Sex and Age, laying of Colours a- 
gainft proper Grounds, Difference of Countries, Sun-fhine and ordi- 
nary Light; and more fuch. 

Having confidered well of the Subje&, and where the A@Gtion hap- 
pened, firft make a Plan or Ground; next, determine where to place 
the principal Figures or Objeéts, whether in the middle or on the 
right or left Side ; afterwards difpofe the circumftantial Figures con- 
cerned inthe Matter, whether one, two, or more; what elfe occurs mutt 
fall in of Courfe: After this, to each Figure join its Mark of Dif 
tintion, to fhew what it is; as, whether a King, Philofopher, Bacchus, 
or River-god. 

The King mult have his Minifers, Courtiers and Guards. 

The Pbi/ojfopher mult be attended by /earned Men, or his ..Di/- 
ciples. 7 
Bacchus 
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Bacchus muft have Satyrs and Bacchanals about him. ° 

The River-god has his Wymphs and Naiades. 

The King excels by his: royal Robes, Crown and Scepter. 

The Philofopher is to be known by a Jong and grave Vefiment, Cap 
on bis Head, Books, Rolls of Vellum, and other Implements of Study a- 
bout him. a 
| Bacchus is: adorned with Vine-/prigs; crowned. with Grapes,. and 
| armed with a Lhyr/s. . 

The Water-gods are fet off with Urns, Flags, Reeds; and crown-- 

ed with Water-fiowers. 

_ All which Badges: are: naturally proper, tho’ not defcribed.in the: 

Story; nay, if they were, you need not heed them, fince their Cha- 

_raéters remind us of them, when we are handling them: As if we 

were reading about the Godde/s of Hunting, every one knows-that fhe 

has a Retinue, and is equipt with Accoutrements for Sport: And that 

the charming Venus is attended with her Graces. This may fuffice for. 

_ perfonal Gharaéter.. : 

As for Motions. 

A King is Commanding. 

A Philofopher Contemplating.. 

Bacchus Rambling. And. 

The River-god iz his Station. | 

When the King commands, 4//’s in an Hurry and Motion. to execute. 

his Will; his Retinue are obfequious to his Words and Nods.. : 

When the Philofopher is exercifing himfelf,,he is either reafoning,. 

| writing, or contemplating. 

| When Bacchus is onhis Ramble, the Menades, Bacchanals, and Satyrs: 
madly attend his Chariot, foreiking and howling , and with Tabors, Pipes, , 

| Limbrels, Cymbals, 8c... ) 

| The River-god inhis Station, either refts on an Urn or. Pot. foedding 

| Water; or is fitting among his Nymphs on the Bank of a River. | 

| Thus each Charaéfer is occupied according to its Nature; and fo we 

' deduce one Circumftance from another without feeking it, or being at a: 

| ftand, having fuch a Fund of Matter in our Heads, that on. the. bare - 

Mention of a Perfon we muft conclude. that fuch and fuch Properties are: 

| effential to him. 

| ‘The next Bufinels, is, The Effects of the Paffons :. When. the Gene- 

| ral moves, the whole Army is in Motion; when the King threatens, the. 

Accufed is in Fear, and the Minifters and others remain in Sufpence. . 


When the. Philofopher difcourfes, the Audience is attentive, and each: 
Perfon: 
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Perfon moved in Proportion to his Apprehenfion, or Attention; one 
has his Finger on his Mouth, or Forehead ; another is reckoning by 
his Fingers; another {cratches his Head; another, leaning on his El- 
‘bow, covers his Face with his Hand, &@c. When Bacchus ipeaks, the | 
WNoife ceafes. When the Water-gods are taking Repofe, every one is} 
Hath, fitting or lying promifcuoufly at Eafe. oe 
of thefe Examples be not fufficient to, eftablifh my Purpofe, I fhall | 
add one or two more; and the rather, becaufe no one before me has | 
handled this Subje& fo. methodically ; nay, I may fay, hardly touched } 
-on if. : 
We read in Scripture that Queen Ejther, over-awed by the Frowns of | 
King Ahafuerus, fwooned away: That Belthazzar, perceiving the} 
Hand-writing on the Wall, was, with his whole Court, troubled in} 
Mind. Again, in Ovid's Metamorpholis, 4riadue, in Defpair on the! 
Shore, wascomforted and made ealy by the acceptable Prefence of Bac-] 
chus, who offered her his Aid. From all which, and the like Circum-| 
frances, we are enabled to conclude with Certainty, that a /g/e Paflion,| 
handled according to the Manner before laid down, can alone furnith] 
Matter enough to enrich a whole Ordonnance, without the Aid of other 
By-works, fince many Things and Circumftances do proceed from that) 
one Paffion only : For let us fuppofe two Perfons pafling by each other, 
asin Plate XVI. and one feen in Front the other in Rear; he wha 
walks on the left Side, and is going off, has a Bundle on his right Shoul+ 
der, from which, fomething drops behind him ; he has a Boy anda Do 
with him. The other coming forwards, and perceiving what falls, calls to 
tell him of it; whereupon he looks back, and the Boy runs to take it 
up. Now I refer to any one’s Judgment, whether my Thoughts, by 
fo fimple a Relation, be not prefently conceiv’d, fince ’tis all the Stos 
ry; I fancy they are, but yet ftill better, if keeping within the 
Bounds of the Relation, I were to make a Sketch of it; for tho’ the 
bare Defcription of the Thing eafily makes an ge id dy on the Sens 
fes, yet he who is not converfant with the fine Motions and Beauties 
of A@ion, (which confift moftly in the contrafting of the Members) 
can never hit the Writer’s Meaning. : 4 
I place then, the Man calling out foreright ; and the other Man 
paft by him, looking back and hearkening to what he jays :, In thefe 
Poftures both look over the left Shoulder. Now if any one ask 
whether he, who is pafling on, could not.as well turn to the right ag 
the left in looking back, and the other do the fame? I fay, No; um 
| lef 
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lefs we will run counter to Nature; for I fuppofe, that he who is ap- 
proaching hasa Stick. in his right Hand, and with his left points to 
the Cloth which is dropt; and the other having the Bundle on his 
'right Shoulder, his left Hand refts on his Side, by which alfo the 
Child holds him: Now, becaufe each other’s left Side meets, and one 
' fees the Cloth dropt at his left, his Kindnefs compels him {peedily to 
call over the fame Shoulder to the other Man; who plainly hearing, 
turns to the Side of him who calls; whereupon they behold each o- 
ther; the Boy, being nimble, runs quickly to the Cloth, and the 
Dog outftrips him in getting to it fir: From all which Premifes is 
implied a natural Motion, and turning of the Members, without our 
faying, the upper Part of the Body fronting ; the left or right 
Leg thus or thus. —— If we know the Place of ftanding, towards whom, 
and what they have to fay, the reft muft follow of courfe. ) 
Such. Reveries as thefe give us a Right fudgment of a Pidure, 
make us retain it, and help to remove Difficulties; and if to this be 
added fome certain Strokes to point out either the Place or A@ions 
of Figures, it would ftill be more eafy and helpful to the Memory. _ 

I know a Painter who made each Letter, or Mark, have its parti- 
cular Signification: For Inftance, an L was a Figure fitting on the 
Ground; a T Chrift crucified, and fo forth: Moreover he had ano- 
ther Secret, whereby he exprefled certain Figures he made ule of; 
}as a decumbent Figure of Caracci, a running one of Raphael, a flyin 
‘one of Berettini da Cortona, a Child of Que/noy, Light and Shade of 
la Fage, and many others. 

If now the preceding Example, of the two Men pafling each other, 
fhould feem infufficient, I will fubjoin one other of the fame Nature, 
but Faét; I mean, the Story of fudah and Tamar, (fee Plate XVII.) 
when coming from his Country-dwelling, he is in the Way accofted © 
by her in the Habit of an Harlot; I put the Cafe thus: fudah comes 
forward, and the Road lying onthe left Side of his Houfe, along 
which fome of his Servants are going off in order to theer Sheep ; 
Tamar fits on the right Side of the Road, on the Grafs, airily and 
wantonly attired, and with a Veil over her Head: Now it’s probable, 
that haying a lewd Defign, fhe firft accofted fudah, who, like a Man 
of Repute, paft her ;. but when fhe lifted up her Veil and beckoned 
to him, he ftopt to hear what fhe had to fay ; thereupon, I {uppofe, 
he ftood ftill, refting on one Foot, and advancing the other to make 
an halt, to fee who calls him; he turns to the left, opening his left 
Hand like’ one in Surprize, and then claps it to his Breaft, to thew that, 
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he is ftruck there; and laftly takes hold of his Beard, as pondering 
what he is going to do: Inthe mean time fhe rifes and lays hold of 
his Garment. ‘The Servants are feen either in Profile, or backwards, 
as the Road turns and winds to the Houfe, having Sciflars or Sheers 
with them. The Houfe may lie as the Road fhews ‘it, tho’, accord- 
ing to Ordonnance, the middle fuits it better than a Side: This is fuf- | 
ficient for underftanding the Meaning of this Story, and the right Me- | 
thod for handling a great Work by a fhort Introduétion. 

If any one fuppofe, that if the Road were to lie crofs the Piece, | 
and the whole Difpefition altered fo as to make the Man go from | 

_ right to left, and not place the Woman on either Side, it would be | 
all the fame, fince then fhe would ftill be on his left Side? I fay, No; 
for fhe calling him, we fhould then, of both their Bodies, fee but one — 
“of their Faces; and what were fuch a paffionlefs Statue good for? 
“ Again, we could not fhew his principal Motions, which are very ef- | 
fential to the Fa&t; wherefore the other Way is bett. 

But-let no one deceive himfelf by my Manner of relating this Hif- © 
tory ; for, confulting the Scriptures, he will find, that I have inverted | 
the Senfe to a Subject thewing how to give two Per/ons diftint Paffions, | 
and thereby to embelifh a Picture; for by the Scriptures it will ap- | 
pear, that fudah is going to the Place whence I make him come, in 
order to fend Tamar a Lamb or Goat to redeem his Pledge. | 
~ Tleave it to any one’s Judgment, whether it cannot be plainly infer- | 
red what Motions thefe two Figures muft have, to make thereout | 
three diftin& and probable Reprefentations, which I thus deduce. 

Firft, inthe Man’s Perfon, an unexpeCted Rencounter. 

Secondly, An Enquiry who fhe is, and what fhe wants. 

Eaftly, A criminal Paffion. | 

Firft, He is grave, asking and underftanding what the Matter is, or ] 
at leait imagining it, he withes it may be true; then begins to make? 
Love; at laft, being fully perfuaded, he gives loofe to his Paffion, | 
grows bold and’ yenturefome. Thefe three Periods produce peculiar] 
Paffions in both,. different from each other ; the firft, grave and ma-} 
deft ; the fecond, kind and loving; and the third wanton and bold. | 

The Woman contrarily.is moved by three Paffions. 

Firft, She ‘is friendly and lovely. 

Secondly, Wanton, with a diflembling ftand off. 

Laftly, They both agree. 

Firft, the accofts him with an enticing Air, overcoming his Gra~ 


yity. | 
Secondly,” 
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Secondly, he approaching, addreffes her in a friendly Manner ; but 
altering her Speech, the anfwers him roughly, and will not be 


touched. 


Laftly, He, being tranfported with Pafhon (at which the fecretly 


| laughs) fhe pufhes him coyly from heron one Side, and lays hold of 
him on the other. From all which Premifes we ee find three Po- 
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fitions {pringing only from the Words which we fuppo 
pafs between them: : 

Perhaps fome may fay, I know nothing of fuch Effe&ts, fince 
they never happened to me. But it’s certain, there are very few 
who never felt them; and even they can fometimes account: for theim 
better than others who have known them. Many know the Virtues 
of Medicines and Poifons, without tafting them ; ar uing with Judg- 
ment improves the Performance, otherwife Art would be impraética- 
ble, or at leaft attainable by few, if it confifted in Inquiry only ; for 
who run mad, and could afterwards tell how the Frenzy feized him ? 
The Truth is, we can only guefs at it. . But this laft Story is. propof- 
ed by me for no other Reafon than to make it plain and evident how 
the Merbiors are moved by the Impulfe of the Senfes, and the In- 
tercourfe of Talk, and how by /uch Motions we exprefs our inward 
Thoughts. | 

There are many fuch Occurrences in Authors, chiefly in Ovid; as 
Fupiter and Califto, Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, Phebus and Leuco- 
the, Mercurius and Aglaura, Fupiter and Semele, Vertumnus and Po- 
mona, Venus and Adonis, Apollo and Daphne, &c. Befides fome others 
in Hiftory, as Apelles and Campa/pe, Alexander and Roxana, Scipio and 
the young Bride, Tarquinius and Lucretia, Antiochus and Stratonica ; 
and in Scripture, David and Abigail, Hagar with the Angel; Chrift 
and Magdalen in the Garden, Chrif? and the Samaritan Woman at the 
Well, Mary’s Annunciation, the Viftt of Mary and Elizabeth, and ma- 
ny others ; all which ought to be treated in the fame Manner, accord- 


e mutt naturally 


ing to the Nature of what they are doing ; as at each Word exchanged, 


what Motions throughout the Body muft follow, and what Lineaments of 
the Face, how the Carnations muf? change either to red or pale, more or 
le/s fierce, and fo forth. By this Means we may defign any thing, 
and come to Perfection the thorteft and fureft Way. | 
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CHAP. IX. Remarks on fome Mifakes in Hiftorical Compofitions. 


T will not be amifs, as a Caution to others, to cenfure fome Mif- 
takes of Mafters in Hiftorical Compoflitions, in order to fhew of 
what great Confequence it is to reprefent plainly the true Nature 
and State of Things, that we may improve, and not meet with Rebuke 
inftead of Glory. A Man of good Senfe may freely exercife his 
Thoughts as he fees good, but many.think they merit much by. f0/- 
Jowing the Letter of a Story, tho? at the fame Time they overlook 
above half its Probabtlty; which. frequently happens, when they are 
ot into E/feem, and have a Name. But, alas!) what rich Man would 
not be thought fuch ? What valiant Man do a cowardly A@ion? Or 
wife Man commit Folly? Only thro’ wilful Carelefsnefs; truly it 
feems unnatural, and I think, that no body. of but moderate Senfe 
would ftrive to. excél in this or that Art, without being tickled with 
the Defire of Fame either in his Life-time, or after Death: And-al- 
tho’ fome Inftances may contradict this, yet you mult obferve that I 
am ipeaking here of pure Virtue; for he who built the Temple of Di- 
ana, and he who fired it, tho’ inftigated by one Defire, to /eave a la/?- 
ing Name behind him, have been as different in Praife as Action; from 
whence I infer, that no Artift can be voidiof Inclination for Praife and 
Honour, which otherwife he muft not expe; and if fo, who would 
blaft his Credit by an imprudent A&@? 
Raphael, in his 4ddam and Eve, has reprefented him receiving the 
Apple.of her,.and refting on a withered Stump, and that {moothly 
fevered as with an Ax or Saw’; which is a double Miftake, and ifdone 
wilfully, not to be exculed; for how. is it likely,:that.a Tree, which 
has hardly received Life, and placed fo near the Tree of Life, fhould 
fo foon be withered ; this muft be an Overfight like that of Cain, who 
_ kalls his Brother 4e.with afharp Pick-ax; and in another Piece 
_ Eve has a Diftaff; what Improbability, and Impertinence is this?’ For 
when. Eve has {pun her Flax, whence muit the Weaver come, and who 
make the Sciflars to cut it? But perhaps thefé were not: Raphael’s riper 
Thoughts, but rather thofe of his Youth, wherein the greateft Wits 
fometimes miftake. . 
Charles Vermander, tho? a Writer, Poet and good Philofopher, has. 
miftook as much in his Confu/ion of Babcl ; for the Tower and Scaffold- 
: ing 
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ing are reprefented unfinifhed in the middle of the Piece, divine Wrath 
with Flames wavering over it; moreover are feen the Children of 
Ifrael marched off in Tribes, and here and there diftinguifhed by 
Troops; they with their peculiar Standards, fit or lie all about, not 
like People confounded by a Diveffity of Speech and a ftraying Con. 
fufion, but as met together from all Quarters only to form a Congrefs; 
for there we fee Eyyptians, Perfians, Arabians, Moors, Afatics, 
Americans, Europeans, Turks, nay, Swiffers, all in their modern Ha- 
bits: Surely we need not ask them whither they are going, becaufe 
the Love for our own Country prevails above all Things; and there- 
fore every Man is returning to the Region whence he took his Cha- 
raster, Manners and Habit. What this Painter’s Meaning was, I 
know not, but, in my Opinion, ’tis a true Confufion. 

I cannot omit another Piece of Rowland Savry, reprefenting Para- 
dife; wherein we fee that facred Garden replenithed with all Kinds 
of ravenous Beafts and Birds, as Elephants, Rhinocerofes, Crocodiles, 
Bears, Wolves, Unicorns, Oftriches, Eagles, &c. which mutt intire- 
ly lay it wafte: Now I appeal to any Man, whether fuch a Crowd of 
Beafts and Birds of Prey, contribute any thing to the Circumftance of 
eating an Apple, which might as well have been’done by an Ape, 
Squirrel, or other {mall Creature; which makes it look rather like a 
Deer-park than a Garden of Pleafure. Had more People been created 
than -4dam and Eve, the Cherubim need not have guarded the En- 
trance to ‘keep the favage Creatures out, fince they were already entered, 
but rather to keep them in, in order to fave the reft of the Earth from 
Incommodity. T have feen more fuch Compofitions, but to avoid Te- 
dioufneis fhall not mention them here ; it’s fuficient, by few Exam- 
ples of great Matters, to know how ealy itis to. commit Miftakes, 
thro’ Ignorance or Want of Heed. 

Inthe firft of the aforefaid Examples, I would thew how it fares with 
thofe who: amufe themfelves more with a final// Part than. the whole of 
a Story; and with an Arm or Leg which no ways concerns the Mat- 
ter, without being in any Pain for forcing Nature, or turning the 
Senfe. Of the fecond Example I fhall fay nothing here, fince it may 
be guefled what I mean by the Iron of the Pick-ax. Of the third, 
that fome Men feek five Legs on a Sheep, as. we fay, whereby, ‘in- 
ftead of clearing, they make the Matter more obfcure and intricate. 
Ais for the fourth, fome make no Difference between an /ta/ian Floor 
and a green Field, if they can but have an Opportunity of thewing. 


their Wit, introducing eyery thing whether congruous or not. 
A 
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As to Savry’s Piece, my Thoughts are, that all Beafts are created — 
by God, but not in the fame Manner with Man; and that each Clime 
produced it’s proper Species of Animals, which caine from thence to — 
Adam to give them a Name according to their Natures; which was | 
no fooner done, but they returned to the Countries they came from ; 
fome to the Eaft, others to the South, according to their natural In- 
clination. to this or that Climate; fo that the Garden, wherein the © 
Spirit of God dwelt, was only for 4dam and his Confort ; in it they 
lived happily, and befides them no irrational Creatures, except fuch © 
as could delight their Eyes and Ears: Moreover it’s my Opinion, that } 
this Garden could not harbour any Uncleannefs, Putrefaction or nox: | 
ious Creatures ; wherefore my Compofition is this. 

Thefe two naked Perfons I place as Principals in the middle of 
the Piece, on a {mall Rifing, clofe to a fine tufted Apple-tree of larg- 
et Size than ordinary, and of a found Body ; 4dam fits with Eve in | 
his Arms, who half in his Lap direéts the Apple to his Mouth 3; he, — 
with his Face towards her, with a ftaring Eye, and raifed Brow, looks 
furprized, and feems to put the Offer away with his Hand; to the 
Acceptance of which, fhe, with a lovely and enticing Air, feeks to 
perfuade him; at the fame Time, with her other Hand behind him, 
the is receiving another Apple, which the Serpent, hanging on a Bough, | 
reaches out to her. Behind her is a Peacock with its Tail {pread,*and a | 
Cat pawing her ; befides a fine Hound, who looking back is going away. 
I introduce alfo Cocks and Hens, and other tame Creatures proper to 
the Region for embellifhing the Landskip. I plant there all Sorts of | 
Trees, except the Cyprefs, to gratify the Sight and Palate. Small) 
Birds are flying about to pleafe the Ear: The Snow-white Swans {wim | 
in the Brooks and Rivers which water the Garden. On the right Side | 
of the Piece I thew the Entrance into the Place, and on the Sides, two | 
{quare Pillars of green Leaves, befet with Melons, Pumpkins and the | 
like; befides a long and high green Wall, running up to the Hori- | 
zon, and uniting with the Oflskip. The Horizon is level ; along the | 
green Wall are feen Orange and Lemon-trees, intermixed with | 
Date-trees. The whole Piece is enlightened with an agreeable Sun- | 
fhine. . 

To this Compofition I fhall add another 


Of 
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Of the Flight of Ava and Eve. 


I was formerly of Opinion, that when this Pair received their Doom 
_and were driven out of Paradife, and both fubje&ed to the fame Fate, 
the Beafts muft fly with them, having learnt to know their own Natures ; 
wherefore I intended to make my Ordonnance accordingly, to wit, 
the two naked and afhamed Perfons flying from the fiery Sword which 
threatens them; and for Embellithment, a great Confufion of Beafts 
each attacking the Enemy of its Kind; as the cruel Wolf fetting on the 
innocent Sheep, the fharp-fighted Eagle on the timorous Hare, and fo 
forth. But as by this Violence the main (ion would intirely lofe 
it’s Force, and fall into a perverted Senfe, I defifted ’till I had better in- 
formed myfelf of the Matter, efpecially feeing no Beaft ftayed in the 
Garden, but each returned to his Country. I thought again, how 
can this be like the Flight of 4dam out of Eden? It looks more natu- 
rally like two condemned Malefactors driven into a Foreft to be de- 
voured of wild Beafts; which their Fear and frightful Looks make 
more probable; and therefore I afterwards contrived it thus. 
In 4dam’s Flight the labouring Ox accompanies him to help him in 
tilling the Ground ; the fcaly Serpent moves before, turning and wind- 
‘ing on her Belly ; by the Ox are the long-bearded He, and wanton She- 
goat ; the woolly Sheep ; the crefted Cocks and Hens, and other fuch 
like Creatures for Suftenance. Asalfo the faithful Dog and pawing Cat, . 
|and fuch other tame Animals as are proper in an hieroglyphic Senfe ; af- 
ter thefe, follow noxious Creatures, as Rats, Mice, &%c. No Sun- 
fhine appears, but all is gloomy, and the Wind blows hard, whereby 
the Trees fhake, and their Leaves drop ; all is wafte and wild as if Win- 
ter were at Hand; the rugged and dry Ground, parted by the Heat, 
makes here and there Ups and Downs; the Water in the Fens bein 
dried up, the Frogs gape for Breath; the Sun being ‘ace hid, the. 
Moon or North-f{tar appears: Such were my Thoughts of this Story. 
[ will end this Chapter by sketching a third Compofition of my own, 
for the ftudious Cattle-painters Benefit, being the 


Story of OnPHEUS’s Death. . 


F lay the Scene ina defolate Place, yet filled with Men, Beafts, 
"Frees, Hills, Rocks, Water-falls, and .Brooks full of Fith, and 
what can be more proper to the Matter, all. being in Diforder? bes | 

| relates, 
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relates, that this ingenious Poet and Singer, Son of pollo and of the 
Mufe Calliope, did, with the Charms of his Harp, bewitch this Crowd, | 
but it lafted not long; for the mad Bacchanals, enraged becaule he de- 
{pifed them, flew him, cafting his Head and Harpinto the River He- | 
brus, called by the Greeks, Marifias, as the Poet fays. Now we fcc. # 
the unhappy Body of this excellent Mulician, thrown from a. {mall 
Hill atthe Foot of a.Tree, which moved by fo fada Cataftrophe bends — 
its Boughs with Sorrow, - endeavouring to cover the Body with. its 
Shade: Next we behold the infulting, mad and intoxicated Women girt © 
withsSkins, mocking run away, after having flung the Head into the 
River running on.one Side: A young Girl, who flings in his Harp, is | 
likewile driven by the fame Frenzy: Behold now a Guzzler who (tho’, | 
fo. much in Liquor as to want Support, yet) muft vent her Spleen by 
kicking the Body, and fling ng a Drinking-pot at it, which makes her © 
feem to tumble backwards: Here lie broken Thyrfes, Pottherds, bruif- | 
ed Grapes and Vine-branches {cattered round the Body in great Difor- — 
der: The long-lived Stag makes to the Cover; the dreadful Lyon and © 
{potted Tyger grimly pafs each other; each Creature feeks and attacks — 
its Enemy; the hurtful Moufe, till now fitting quietly by the party- 
coloured Cat, hangs inher Mouth ; the greedy Wolf feizes the Sheep 
by its Throat ; the faithful Hen efcapes the thievifh Fox, who near a | 
fallen Fir-tree catches the lafcivious Dove; the Hills and Rocks ¥etire | 
clathing againft each other, whereby they tumble ; here we fee an huge | 
Stone; there a flying Tree; nay, the Water itfelf feemsto flow back- | 
wards ; the Frogs and other marfhy Creatures, afraid of being devour- 
ed by the Vulture and other Birds of Prey, dive under Water, but yet | 
the white Stork flies with one of them in his Bill; the cautious Hare, | 
runing from the {wift Dog, ftops fhort, whereby the Dog goes over | 
him, and the Hare, to make her Efcape, takes a fide Courfe. The black — 
Raven and folitary Ow] chatter in the Tree at one another, beholding } 
the murthered Body, which they defire to eat ; and by it lies the faithful 

Dog howling, regardlefs of any thing elfe. ‘The Piece has no agree- — 
able Sun-fhine, but the Air is ftormy, and full of driving Clouds fore- 
boding a Tempeft; the principal of the Compolition is fhady, and | 
flung off by a light Lointain, which is almoft in the middle. : 
_ Thus I enquire into the genuine State and Nature of Things, like 
an Hunt{man, who tracing the Courfe of a Deer finds at lait his Cover ; 
not that I do it for Curiofity’s Sake as a Philofopher, but becaufe — 
thefe, and no other Means, can help me}; and as long asI keep this 
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Path, hope never to error commit the before-tnentioned Faults, efpe- 
cially feeing nothing argués Stupidity more than watimely Simplicity ; 
whereas critical Inquiry is the Key of Nature’s Treafure, and of her 
deepeft Secrets ; being not unlike what the witty Greeks have feigned 
of Minerva, whom they exhibit with a Box and’Key, and difpenting 
the Sciences to’ Men according to'their Abilities. ere ees 

I uled formerly .to.imitate the Unthinking, in mot 7elfening or aug- 
menting the facred Stories, but adhering to the Letter of the Scriptures 
without more ado, and without making any Diftinétion between heaven- 
ly ‘and earthly Things; between Soul and Body ; or, in fhort, between 
fomething and nothing ; I know, that as to our eternal Happinefs nothing 
is wanting to compleat it, but many Things,. with refpedt to Arts 
mutt T therefore remain in Ignorance or dull Simplicity? In the Scrip+ 
tures they iay, all is written that is to.the Purpofe, but then how 
came the Beatts into the Garden of Eden? Where gets Cain an Iron 
Pickax, and Eve a Diftaff, or the Babylonians their particular, Dref- 
fes? Since no Mention is made of fuch Circumftances. But when you 
read, that ‘the King went to vifit fuch and fuch Perfons, that does not 
imply that he went alone; as when you find that Haman was carried 
to the Gallows, fome body muft attend him befides the Executioner; 
Fofoua, in {laying many Thoufands, did it not alone, without the Help 

‘of his Army. As for me, my Opinion is, that in true Hiftories, ei- 
ther facred or profane, uo improbable or impoffible Things ought to 
enter into the Compofition, nor any thing Jeft dubious, but that every 
| thing tend to the clearing up and better underfianding them in their full 
Senfe and Force. | ; 


CHAP. XX. Of Richné/s ‘and Probability in Hifory, ae ; 


S by the Courage and Curiofity of ‘Sea-faring Men, many remote 
Countries, nay a new World, have been difcovered, fo in Paint- 

ing, when Artifts {pare neither Trouble nor Pains, they will like-. 
wife, but with‘ lefs Danger, difeover a new World in. the. Art, full 
of Variety to pleafe the Eye. Si VE BaD. i ce 
We want nota new Homer, Virgil or Ovid, and theirInyentions, the 
prefent have left us Materials enough to work on for a thoufand 
Years, and.that not fufficient for the Execution :of,.a;tenth, Part of 
theirPhoughts\; and.if we do not: mend:our Pace, ten:thouland: Years 
will be too little ; the Reafon is, that we content ourfelyés with patch- 
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ing up. old Houfes with new Materials, and yet they are old Houfles; 
if fome Parts decay, the worft are repair’d, and the reft rather left 
unfinifhed than the whole improved. But leaving Similes we will ufe 
other Means, tho’ uncuftomary, to forward us in the Art; Curiofity is | 
reprefented with Wings, to thew its Eagernefs to attain Things un- | 
Known to her ; let us not then ftop in barely inquiring into old Things, 
but enrich them with new Thoughts. | 

As an Example, let us open Ovid, and fee his Fable of Deucalion, 
fet down in his firft Book of Metamorphofis. Deucalion was King of | 
Lheffaly, who, with his Confort Pyrrha were the only Perfons remain- | 
ing alive of human Race after the Flood: thefe were enjoined by the | 
Oracle of the godly * Themis to caft the Stones of the Earth over 
their Shoulders, whereby human Race was propagated anew, and the 
World re-peopled. 

A well-grounded Thought leads the Way to many others ; even fo 
it happens here in this Poet’s Fable, laid down as a Truth; nay fo | 
agreeable to the Truth of the Flood, and Woah’s Prefervation, that 
there is little Difference between the Truth and the Fable; for what |} 
is in thé one is alfo contained in the other ; and the Circumftances of 
the Flood are the fame in both; the Matter lies now in a probable | 
Expreflion of the Damage which the Earth fuffered by fo total an In- | 
undation, .and to execute it Sketch-wile as I conceive it. | 


- Ordonnance of Devcation and Pyreua, after the Flood. 


I fuppofe thefe two aged Perfons walking ona level Ground, the | 
Man’s Head covered with a Corner of his Garment, and the Woman’s | 
with a Veil knotted behind; with his left Hand he holds his Gar- | 
ment full of Stones; her Lap is empty ; Cupid conduéts them by the | 
Flaps of their Garments, with one Hand, having alfo a lighted Torch | 
in it, and holds them faft, that in turning or winding they may not — 
hurt or go before one another; the Stones which they have flung be- ~ 
hind them all the Way as they walked, reprefent human Forms per- | 
feted in Proportion as they are firft flung, and furtheft from them ; | 
the Man walks upright, with his right Arm lifted up, and Hand.o- | 
pen, as having juft flung a Stone, which is feen skimming a little above 
the Ground; the Woman I reprefent fomewhat ftooping in her Walk, © 

: receiving — 


_* She is rightly fo called, as proceeding, according to Heffod, from Calum the Heaven, and | 
Fefta the Earth, who'appointed’her to prefide over Rightcou/nefs: And by ‘Supiter the was tiled — 
the Mother of Civil Sciences. ie 


— 
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receiving the Stones from Cupid, ‘which each Time the cafts away, 
and he, walking along, takes up before her; Deucalion’s Garment is a 
fullied Purple; her Drefs old and dark, and her Gown violet; Cupid 


| is adorned with a red Diadem; the Grafs, full of Mud and Sand, lies 


flat. A little from thefe Figures is Themis’s: Temple, built on an E- 
minence, and fupported by Columns, or a clofe Wall quite over-grown 


_ and full of Mofs; this Temple is furrounded with fine and blooming 


Trees, and near behind it is feen the two-headed Mount, pafling by 
the Point of Sight, and encompafled with Water. 

On the left Side, in the Offskip, I reprefent the Ocean full of Tritons 
and Nereides {wimming about the Mount. To this Hill I faften aa 
Anchor, the Rope whereof is tied to the Boat, which, being left ‘by 
the Water, remains hanging Keel-upwards. : agi 

Thefe are the principal of my Conceptions; as for the lefler Cir- 
cumftances, I fhall not limit them here; fuch as the difperfing of the 
rainy Clouds by the Eaft Wind; Re-appearance of the covered Hills 
and Rocks, Difcovery of Buildings damaged by the Water, Pieces of 
Wrecks, Statues, Sea-monfters, Bones of Men and Beafts, Ornaments 
and other Remains appearing here and there out of the Mud, Plath- 
es, and infinite other Things removed by the Force of the Waves from 
one Part of the Earth to another, and wathed from Eaft to Weft ; alt 
which I leave to the Artift’s Difcretion. | 

But now it may be asked why I introduce Cupid, who, in Wafo’s 
Defcription, is not mentioned ; and I give this Reafon, that he being 
the eldeft of the Gods, and, according to He/od, brought forth of 
Chaos and the Earth, by him confequently all Things are produced, 
according to the Poets; therefore it’s probable, that in this fecond Cre- 
ation he can be {pared no lefs than in the firft: Love was alfo the Prin- 
cipal, nay the only Paffion, which thefe People preferved to each o- 
ther after their great Misfortune, and which they cherifhed by their 
Simplicity and Uprightnefs. 

Again, tho’ they were aged, and near their Ends, yet they were 
ftudying Means to efcape Death, and to render their Race immortal ; 
and who, of the Gods, can contribute more to it than Cupid? Mutt 


not Fupiter himfelf own his Sovereignty ? Therefore, tho’ the Poet 


makes Mention but of two Perfons, yet Reafon permits, nay, would’ 
have us bring this God into their Company; efpecially fince Painters’ 
have the Liberty to add new Matter, and more Figures for Orna- 
ment fake, when they are not repugnant to’ Nature and page 
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for which. Horace gives them full Commiffion jin. his-Lyric Song: on 

OPEL... : ates a 
Piftoribus atg; Poétis 

Quidlibet audendi femper fuit aqua Poteftas. 


Thus Paraphrafed by Mr. Dryden. 


Poets and Painters free from fervile Awe, 
May treat their Subjetts, and their Objects draw. 


Add then freely, when the Writer is filent, one or more Figures to 
your Work, not to gain Maftery, or to excel, but to make the Matter 
more plain and evident ; which. in Fab/es is very neceflary,' tho’ in Hifto- 
ries it mult be done emb/ematically only. POG. 

After having éntertained you with my Conceptions of this Story, 
give me Leave to exhibit a Reprefentation of the fame Subje& 
handled by another Painter, not-to fhew the Oddnels, but the Super- 
fluity, Impropriety and ill-beftowed ‘Time,. and the Ignorance of pre- 
fuming Pedants, efpecially fince contrary. Arguments frequently pro“ 
duce ‘T'ruth, and thereby thew the Validity of a Rule, which 1s level- 
led. at Abfurdities. This Painter’s Friends paying him a Vifit, he put 
his Piece on the Eafel, and thus entertained them. 

« Behold, Gentlemen! here is a Proof of my Judgmentvand ‘Art; F 
call neither the Leatned,' nor thé Virtuofi to: unfold its Meanig';‘no, | 
-an- ignorant Peafant’can tell it you.at once... Thereis the World | 
after the Deluge, as natural as if it were alive; but no Wonder; for | 
the Ark is plainly difcovered om the Top of Mount Parnajfus. Here | 
syou fee the Windows of the Heavens fhut up, and the Fountains of. | 
the Earth flopped with a Cork: There the Sea runs: high «m-a Val-: | 
- ley,, and, full, of alk Sorts of \Weod-work,,as Tables; Chairsy:Bench-. 
es, Papér-mills, and what not ; befides fome dead Bodies, :as well of | 
Women as Men, one of them has a Leather-apron, another a'Crown: | 
on his Head, and another a) Night-cap: This, Gentlemen, concerns | 
. only whatyis carriéd away: by the, Water: But there: om the Land. | 
lies 4 Gamel, next him) a-SilverSalver,cand by it adead Nightin:: | 
»gale.in a-Cage: Here! again: you fee the Grave of Mahomety and a- | 
‘bout it fome feattered Rolls of Vingini# Tobacco: And ‘before, on® | 
that Hillock, fome Cards:and: Egg-thellss) but) Phad ‘almoft forgot | 
-the Cardinal’s:Cap, which: lies:theré, and, Iaffure you, was»painted: 
: With Carmiine;: as: alfo- a-Scorpions.,asnatural as jitciti were alive rs: 
‘: There, onthe third Ground, is a Gallows, and under it three ve 
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with thé Halters: ftill about their Necks: Yonder is a Child in his 
Go-cart,, half buried in the Sand: And there a Séa-calf entangled 
in the Boughs of a Thicket; befides fome pickled Herrings: More- 
over you fee there:a Smuth-pot, with fome Pencils‘ and Crayons; as 
alfo a Maf{s-prieft in his Surplice; nay evei the great Turki/h. Horfe- 
tail : Beholdiall the Toys blown out of a Nuremberg Toy-thop, {cat- 
tered here and there: There, by the old Lantern, lies a Dram, 
with its Head turned to Jelly by the Water: I fay nothing yet of 
that [ron-cheft in which are kept the Records of the Imperial Cham- 
ber of Fudicature at Spire; nor of an hundred other Things, befides 
Houfes:and Monatteries ; nay, the Yatican itfelf; for’all'is turned into 
Ruins and Rubbifh ; no living Creature is to be ‘feen but Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, and their three Sons and their Wives, all done to the 
Life. Now who will not take this to be a Flood, and believe that 
all happened in this Manner? Look there, I myfelf am fittiug on the 
‘ fore Ground, on an Hillock, and modelling every thing after the 
‘ Life; and there ismy Name’ and the Date.’ 2 a bel abn 


* 


Having faidthis,.he ftood much furprized to fee they did not .extol 
his Fancy, :andvapprove it, fince he thought-it fo well executed. For 
my part, I think that no one before him ever reprefented fuch out-of- 
the-ivay Thoughts; ‘many ‘indeéd have now and’ then erred, but ‘being 
made fenfible of it, they have rectified their’ Miftakes; -whereas this 
whole Compofition was but one Miftake ; Scripture jumbled with Fa- 
ble; Mofes with Oud; Antigaity with ‘Novelty ; a Cardinal’s Cap,. 
Vatican, Cards, Things found out a thoufand Years after, with An- 
tiquity ; what isvall this but:a Chaos of Folly ? Methinks fuch an Ar- 
tift is like common. Chymitts, who; to:extra@ Gold; fling any thing 
into the Crucible that will melt, drudging Night and Day, and wafting, 
their’ Subftance tovfind at laft, in the Bottom of thd devouring Crucible,.. 
nothing buta little Scum of I cannot ‘tell what, an unknown nothing, . 
without Colour or Weight; when a good Chymitt will get- the true 
Knowledge of Metals, and their Natures, Colours, Volability, Fix- 
ednets,-&%c--in order-to obtain the precious Gold by Art and Labour : 
Even fo ought a Painter alfo to obtain the Knowledge of Objects, and 
their Natures, Times, Properties and Ufes; or elfe the Subftance of. 
his Art will evaporate. Be i Non 

Ihave oftencobferved, that Superfuity, inflead of tendring a’ Thing: 
more forcible and confpicuous, bas leflened ‘and obfeured® it ; atid thaé. 
toolarge around,. thinly flledy Hasno’ better-EMé& ; we mutt bape: 

at OFe-! 
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fore avoid this Scy//a and Charibdis as two dangerous Rocks :. I can’t 
compare fuch Proceedings better than to exceflive Poverty. and Pto- 
fufenefs of Wealth, whether the one arife from an indolent, dull and 
melancholy Temper, or the other from a lively and too fertile an one, 
or that fome Men are {uperftitious Imitators of other Men’s Works ; 
as we fee daily, in one the Greatnels of Caracci ; in another, the fine 
Colouring of Titian; in this, the graceful Simplicity of Raphael: and 
in that, the natural Expreflion of Guido. ‘This Method is indeed what 
fome Men are prone to, but let us confider the Difference between mo- 
delling in Clay, and cutting in Marble. 

To return to our Subje&t about the Floods, let us make a Compa- 
rifon between them and Raphael’s, in order. to form a Judgment ; 
Raphael makes Noah and his Family the principal Charaéters in his 
Compolition ; we do the fame by Deucalion and his Wife; and the o- 
ther contrarily exhibits them very dubioufly, and too much out of 
Sight in the Offskip ; in Raphael’s nothing is feen of what is laid wafte 
by the Water, or dead Bodies, Beafts, €5¢. in ours fo much js vilible, 
that the Caufe and the Effedts plainly appear; and in the other, fo 
great a Superfluity abounds, as if the whole World were contained in 
the fingle Pi€ture; in Raphael’s is feen Noah’s going forth of the 
Ark; in ours Deucalion and Pyrrha are landing out of the Boat; but 
the third has no Name, fince fo much as a Draining of the Wa- 
ters is {carce perceived ; wherefore 


In medio fecura. 


that is, 
Secure we tread when neither Foot is feen, 
Loo high or low, but in the golden Mean. 


Let us therefore ponder and weigh thoroughly what we are about 
in fuch an important Compofition, and then proceed to work as quick 
as poffible. 

| CHAP. XI. Of the Ordonnance of hieroglyphic Figures. 
H A VING before faid curforily, that an Exce/s.of fuch Figures 


often obfcures their Meaning, nay, renders them unintelligible, 


I think it propér to treat of this Subjeé& here, fince they are of 
| fuch 


~ 
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| fuch frequent Ufe and Service, not only in handling Fables, Hiftories 


and Emblems, but in carving Statues and Bas-reliefs for great Men and 


their Palaces. 


Cafar Ripa’s Treatife of Iconology is queftionlefs an excellent and 
ufeful Book for all Perfons whofe Art has any Relation to Painting ; 


| but altho’ it treat copioully of Hieroglyphics, Manners, Paffions, 


Zeal, Virtues, Vices, €s¢. yet fomething is ftill required to the right 
Ufe of that Book, according to the Occafion, and Difference of the 
Subje&t, which by that great Writer is not laid down; fince it’s with- 
out Dilpute, that each Figure mutt exprefs no other Paffion than jts 
own; but when they are uled for By-works or Ornament, to illuftrate 
fome principal real Charaéter they muft then fubferve the Ends for which 
they are introduced; for Inftance, in a Fight, Victory fhould attend 
the Conqueror ; Honour or Fame, an excellent Man ; Love, or Cupid, 
an amorous Man; the Vindiétive, Revenge ; the Hypocrite, Falfhood; 
the cancrous Man, Envy; the Innocent, Innocence; and fuch like. I 
omit others, as Anger, Madnefs, Sorrow, Modefty, Boldnefs, Autho- 
rity, Charity, Temperance, Cruelty, Pain, €9c. “ becaufe thefe have 
no Share in fome A&s, nor come into play unlefs they are ufed alone, 
and without the Company of living Perfons; as the Elements againtt 
each other, Virtues againft Vices, and fo forth. It’s therefore of the 
greatelt Confequence for a Painter, Statuary, Poet or Orator to know 
thefe Things thoroughly, and keep them in Memory; which Pra@tice 
will make eafy,. 

I remember, that when I was under my Father’s Inftru€tions, and 
ftudy ing Defign, my Gufto was for Emblems, which I colle&ed from 
his and other Mafters Works, and then made intire Compofitions of 
them; which, tho’ trifling, becaufe of my Youth and Inexperience, 
yet. furprized many, who advifed my Father to let me purfue that 
kind of Study ; but whether he thought me too young, or that I ra- 
ther inclined to Hiftory, he diverted me from it as much as poffible ; 
efpecially fince it drew other Matters Difciples to fee my odd Produéti- 
ons; which he much difliked. But when my eldeft Brother brought me 
out of Italy, Cafar Ripa’s Book aforefaid, (which hitherto we were 
Strangers to, or elfe was locked up as a Secret) then my Flame for 
Emblematic Learning broke out again. By the Help of this Book I 
produced many and ftrange Defigns, which; for their Singularity, were 
accounted as Prodigies. or Dreams, by. fome out of Spite againit me, 
others thro’ Ignorance; however my Proficiency was fuch, that it 
yielded me an annual Profit, becaufe the F ¢fuits Scholars rere sii 

: poke 
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{poke of me the embellifhing of above 1yo of their Pofitions’. of 
Thefes, with Emblems, Hittories or Fables 'in Watercolours: Judge - 
now, whether thefe myStudies tended not tomy Advantage and Improye- 
ment, and what.Honour was fhewed me in preferring me to the Imploy, 
before my Cotemporaries and Fellow-difciples; and what little Skill 
they mult have in hieroglyphical Learning, tho? P doubtlefs then made 
many .Miftakes,. ati bday) ok? és . | 

But leaying Digreflions, let. us return to our Subje&) and illuftrate 
it in the Story of Dido’s Death; which.we fhall handle’ two different 
Ways. | 
1. LMatural. .26 Emblematical. | Lous | 

In the firft Manner, we’ reprefent: the Queen in Defpair, and. paft 
Hopes, ona Pile of Wood, and, after Sacrifice, {tabbing herfelf; 
when Iris cuts.off the fatal Hair; her Sifter attends the Solemnity in 


Tears and Lamentation; all is in Confufion, and every one affected 


with Sorrow ina greater or lefs Degree. + Thus far “irgil. 

In the fecond Manner we thew how Defpair, accompanied by Rage, 
is dragging Love to the Grave, ‘with this Infcription+—— Dido’s Death. 
tat I defigned it for the Hrontifpieceof Monfieur Pe/’s Tragedy on 
that Subject. 7 ! 

Now it’s eafy to fee why, in the former Manner, neither Rage, 
Defpair.nor Love-attend the Princefs; and in the latter, why neither _ 
Princels, By-ftanders, Altar nor :Pile of Wood aré-introduced ; fince: — 
in the firft Manner no Aid is wanting, becaufe each Figure fulficient- 
ly acts its own Part, and fhews every thing which it’s Paffion natural- 
ly leads it to; wherefore. it would be redundant,’ ‘nay obfcure the 
Story,,to doub/e all.the feveral Motions, with the fame Paffions and 
Senfes, by thefe Figures ; whence it is that they can have no Place. 

But where the Subject is purely Emblematic, and Emblematic Figures 
the principal Characters, as in: the fecond' Manner, they mult come 
into, play ; becaule, each Figure then expreffes its natural Quality, in 
_ order to clear and illuftrate the Senfe of the Story, without the Addi- 

tion of any. body elfe.i){5 4 « aL: | | 

_In this, Manner elles; contrived his Piece, on his’being accufed by 
Antiphilus; whereit, he; reprefents Innocence purfued -by Rage; Vice, 
Lies. and Slander, and, dragg’d by them before''an ignorant Judge; | 
thus. many Things areicouched undera fingle Allegory: But when a- | 
ny particular Perfon,, Man or Woman, and-their CharaGters, Shapes, 
Countenances;, Ge. ayerburlefqued:in this Mannet,'then fuch a Defign 
may be,galled a. Maas. § od3 o.ugqed Quer Mydia , ; 
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It is without difpute, that every Man has but one predominant Paffi- 
on. at a. time, which moves and governs him; wherefore a. prudent, 


/generous and valiant Man, when he is doing a prudent Act, may be 


accompanied by Generofity and Valour, but not with Prudence, becaule 
that Quality appears in his Act: Again, if in an Attack he perform a 
valorous Action, fuch mult appear in his Perfon, and Prudence and 
Generofity only mujt accompany him; if he thew his Generolity, as in re- 
ftoring Captives without Ranfom, Prudence and Valour are fufficient to 
attend him, without the Addition of Generofty. The Cafe of a famous 
Mafter is the fame; for he being poflefled of feveral good Qualities, 


_as Judgment, Affiduity, quick Conceptions, &¥c. if he be reprefent- 


ed employed at his Eafel, thofe Charaéters may all illuftrate him, ex- 
cept Affiduity, which fhews itfelf by his Motion and Poiture : If a Phi- 
lofopher do a foolith Thing, a// other good Qualities thould ornament 
him, exvept Folly, becaufe he is committing it. 

Such Obfervations as thefe, are worthy of Notice, and without them 
an Emblem cannot be good. This Part of the Art is'very liable to Cen-. 
fure, but yet few underftand it, becaufe the Fatts being always couch-: 
ed under uncommon Appearances, are Secrets to the Vulgar, with- 
out Explanation; neverthelefs they fhould be fo handled that People of 
Judgment at leaft may know their Meanings, and the Artiit not be re- 


| proved. 


I remember to have feen a Picture of Bacchus and Ariadne, wherein 


| L obferveda Miftake, in placing Sorrow and Defpair about the Princels ; 


the latter was feen flying from her; which, in my Opinion, was right 
and proper in the Mafter; but our Difpute was, whether the Figure of 
Sorrow had any Bufinefs there. He juftified it by very plaufible Rea- 
fons, faying, that altho’, by the Prefence of the compaffionate God, 
her Sorrow was at anend, yet it abated not fuddenly; becaufe the 
was to give him a Relation of her Difafter, and then to wait for a 
favourable Anfwer; and fo long Sorrow muft be with her. I have, 
fays he, reprefented her with a forrowful Look, and Tears in her Eyes, 
pointing towards the Sea at the perfidious The/eus, the Occation of her 
Sorrow ; Bacchus is attentive, whofe upper Garment is opened by 
Cupid; and becaufe Ariadne knew not whom fhe had with her, Man 
or God, Love difcovered his Godhead, and made her fenfible of his 
Power. . 
This Piece was; in my Judgment, fine; yet I think Sorrow thould 
have been ‘left out of the Compofition, -becaule, according to our Poft- 
tion, xo Paffion can a in two Places at once; for tho? the Princels’s 
\No. 4. K . Soums 
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Countenance fufficiently fhewed it; yet, as being overcome, it is takin 
its Flight. I have feen more fuch Miftakes, but ’tis no Wonder 3 for 
we are not born wile. : 

In the Ufe of hieroglyphic Figures for expreffing the Paffions, con- 
fider, in an efpecial Manner, whether thofe Paffions work internally or 
externally ; 1 mean, whether the 4éion and Motion of the Body alfo joew 
fufficiently it’s predominant Paffion; for a good-natured, fedate Man needs © 
no auxiliary AGtion to fhew he is fuch; becaufe his Countenance does it _ 
effeGtually. But when we defire to make known Love and Sorrow, | 
which are internal Affettions of the Soul, thefe muft be exprefled by | 
means of Hieroglyphic Figures; and yet if the Body be difturbed and | 
moved by thole Patfions, the affing Pajfion may be clearly perceived 
without the Help of Hieroglyphics. 

' Notwithftanding the Neceflity of this Knowledge in all who have — 
any Relation to Painting, yet many young Statuaries imagine, that — 
being generally concerned in carving tingle Figures only, it does not 
affect them. But they miftake; for fuppofe they thould be required to — 
fet off a Figure with Emblems, whether on a Pedeftal, or in a 
Niche, in Bafs or whole Relief, in order to blazon the Qualities and — 
Virtues of the Perfon it reprefents, they would be at a ftand; and the | 
rather, as we fee Painters exhibit moft of their Emblematic Figures in | 
Stone-work, in order to make an Hiftory clear. Now the Statuary, | 
not able to truft to his own Strength, relies on the Painter’s Aid to | 
Defign him fuch and fuch. Thoughts ;. to which he fets his Model, and | 
fo. proceeds. to work. 
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CHAP. XII. Of the: Order, or Succeffion of the Motions proceeding ' 
from the Paffions. ! 


F T ER having fufficiently fpoken how a Figure ought, by } 

it’s Korm, to exprefs the Paffions, we are led to fay fomewhat } 
touching the Order or Succeffion of it?s Attion ; for tho’ in a Sto- 

ry, the one oftentimes proceed from the others, and revert and fall 

back.again, yet-efpecial Care muft be taken, that they be mot expre(fed | 
and foewn all at the fame Infiant of Time; but that each wait for it’s pro- 
per Turn and Seafon. As if aGentleman fhould order his Servant to 
beat any one; three Motions arife from hence, which cannot be-per- 
formed at once, becaule the Order mutt precede the Hearing, and Per-| 
| formance: 
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| formance be the Confequence. Again, ’tis prepofterous, that a Prince 
fhould ftand in a commanding Poiture, at the fame Time as his Ser- 
vants are executing his Commands. It would be as unnatural to frame 
| the Story of the Woman catch’d in Adultery, in this Manner; Ghri/i is 
| writing in the Duft, while the People are {neaking away difcontent- 
'ed and afhamed; and (which is ftill worfe) fome provided with 
| Baskets of Stones, either waiting on the fecond Ground for the Iflue, 
or departing out of. the Temple; tho’ our Saviour had wor finifbed 
| his Writing, by which thofe Paffions were to be raifed. “The incom- 
parable Pouffin poflefied this Conduét in an high Degree ; as may be 
feen in his Pi€ture of this Story. When. a General is fpiriting his 
Army, each Soldier obferves Silence and Attention while the: Ha- 
rangue is making. erie igte 
In my juvenile Years I painted the Story of Progne; where, in Re- 
venge of her defloured Sifter Phi/ome/a, the is {hewing and cafting at 
Tereus the Head of his Son, whofe Body is almoft eaten up by him; 
At which purfuing her ina Rage, fhewas metamorphifed into a Bird. I 
reprefented thofe outrageous Women fhewing him the fevered Head: At 
which the King, tranfported with Fury, rifes from his Seat, with a 
drawn Sword; the Table is overturned, and the drinking Veffels, Dith- 
es and other Table-furniture lie broken to pieces about the Floor, and 
the Wine fpilt at their Feet; and yet I made the Women keep their 
ftanding, holding the Head. To re-confider this Story, ’tis natural to 
think, that in the Beginning the Tyrant fat quietly at the Table, ig- 
norant of what was doing; afterwards the Women entered the: Room, 
fhewing him the Child’s Head cut off, attended with Speeches proper 
to the Occafion ; which put him firft out of Countenance, and then 
| piercing his Heart, he furioully arofe from Table and overturned it; 
and drawing his Sword in order to purfue them, he puthed down every 
thing in his Way: Notwithftanding all which Rage and Difturbance, 
the Women remain in the fame Pofture and Station as when they came 
in. You may eafily perceive my Overlight, and-improper handling 
this Story. Tis true indeed, that all the different Motions were fudden 
and quickly fucceflive, yet fhe kept the Head too long in her Hand, to 
throw it on the Table after it was overturned. In all Likelihood, at 
the End of her Speech, fhe muft have thrown down the Head, and 
taken to flight as foon as Tereus made the leaft Offer for rifing ; and 
then muft follow her Metamorphofis, and fhe be off the Ground. I 
conceive therefore, that the Table ought:to have been ftill ftanding ; 
and fhe, after the Head was thrown upon it,'to be flying; and, to 
K 2 thew 
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thew her Inhumanity, with a Sword or Chopping-knife in‘one Hand, and _ 
menacing with the other. But I pafs on to thew my cooler Thoughts - 
in another Example, being the Fable of poo and the Dragon | 
Python. : 
“This Ordonnance exhibits a wild Profpe%; on the right Side, on | 
the fecond Ground, ina low Morais, is {een the frightful Monfter Py- | 
thon (faid to be engendered of the Vapours and Exhalations of the | 
Earth) lying half in and half out of the Plath, laden with Arrows; 
fome People, ftanding on a near Hill, are viewing him, ftopping their 
Nofes becaufe of the Stench. On the left Side, where the Ground rif- } 
es higher, a round Temple appears, and therein the Statue of Apollo; | 
with various Conditions of Men worfhipping, facrificing, | rejoicing, 
skipping and dancing. About the Morais or Plath itand fome wither- 
ed Trees, Pieces of Ruins, and {cattered Bones of devoured Men and - 
Beafts. Behind the aforefaid Rifing, in the Offskip, are feen Cottages, ] 
the near ones ruined, thofe more diftant from the Monfter lefs damag- | 
ed. Onthe fore Ground the infulting Archer is feen leaning on his | 
Bow, and with his Quiver at his Back empty; he flands daring. and | 
haughtily on his left Leg, toffing his’ Head backwards towards his } 
right Side and the Light, and, with his left Hand extended, anda | 
fcornful Smile, he is putting by Cupid, who, with his Scarf flying be- — 
hind, foars aloft from him, and, with Anger in. his Looks, nods his — 
Head, thewing him an Arrow with the Point upwards, as if -he' were | 
faying, ~ You foall foon feel this Point. Behind Phedis, or Apollo, | 
ftands a large Palm-tree, and by it wn Oak, againit the Trunk of | 
‘which he fets his Back; his Head is adorned with Oak and other } 
Leaves. Forwards I ought to reprefent a Brook, wherein he is part- | 
ly feen by the Reflexion of the Water; his Drefs is aigolden Coat of, J 
Armour, and a Purple Garment hanging down behind him. q 


~~ 


A fecond Ordonnance, touching Arpoito and Darune. 


No fooner had 4pol/o caft his Eyes on Daphne, but he fell in love | 
with her ;. his eager Paflion made him purfue her, inorder to make | 
her fenfible of ‘it; hereupon Cupid, after having touched Daphne's | 
Heart with a cool Arrow, pierced Apollo’s with an hot one; Daphne, | 
infenfible of what is doing, is talking with fome Water-nymphs, who-} 

Hie, with their Pots, on the Bank of aclear Stream. She ftands in the 
Sun ina fronting Pofition, with her Quiver hanging at her.naked Back; © 
fic beholds' the Nymphs, with a down and lovely Look; over es ese j 
sides J 
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Side; her left Hip rifes ; her left Hand is airily under her Breaft, with 
the Palm outwards; in her right Hand fhe holds her Bow above the 
middle, which fomewhat fupports her, opening her Elbow from her, 
' whereby the Hollow of her Body on that Side is filled up; her Gar- 
ment is girt fhort underher Breaft, being faftened with a Ribbon on 
her left Shoulder, and with a Button at Knee; the Side Flappets are 

tucked under a Girdle coming. over her Hip, the Ends hanging down; 
from her Head-ornament, buttoned up, her light Treffes hang down 
- on both fides with a lovely Flow over the Shoulders. Behind her along 
the Water-fide (which, after partly running towards the Point of Sight, 

alters it’s Courfe) is ftanding a white Marble oblong Stone, 3 or 4 
Feet high, adorned with Bas-reliefs, againft which Stone her Ground- 
fhade falls: On it lies a Water-nymph on her left Side, fore-fhortened ; 
fhe is refting on her Eligiiy, and, with the left Hand under her Cheeks, 
is looking at Daphne; the Nymph’s lower Parts are covered with a 
blue Scarf, which fets off the naked upper Parts of Daphne. Daph- 
ne’s Garment is Apple-bloflom Colour, little darker than the naked, 
with Violet Reflexions; along the Water-fide ftand Willows for Re-- 
pofe of the Nymphs. On the Brink of the River, to the deft, is a 
rocky Mountain full of Rifings from Bottom to Top, between which: 
the foamy Water runs and defcends. .On the right Side pollo is feen. 
(between the Point of Sight and where the Ground rifes high with rude. 
Steps) coming full of Amazement fideways from it; he ftoops forward, . 
‘ his left Hand refting ona Crook or Staff; his right Foot lowly put. 

forth, juft touching the Ground with his Toes; his Breaft almoft 
meets his left Knee; his right Elbow is drawn back; ‘his-open Hand 
is up at his Ear; his Face in Profile, and his Eyes ftaring at Daphne ;, 
a fiery Arrow enters this Breaft; his Garment is of coarie, light-grey 
-Stuf& two Ends of which button under his Chin, and the others,. 

from under his Arms, tuckt in his Girdle before, where allo flicks a: 
Shepherd’s Flute; om his Head a blue Cap, turned up. before, ‘and: 
wrinkled on Top; his Breaft fomewhat inclines to the Light, and, 
his right Thigh is feen in full Length. “The Light proceeds from the 
right; the Hill on that Side is upright like a Wall; the Steps 
parallel or fronting ; on the left the Hill makes a rugged Slope, and,. 
every-where over-run with Variety of wild Shrubs and Herbs, it, fills. 
up almoft the right Side of the Pifture, running up high by the: 
Point of Sight ;. projecting over the Way, which is very low, it gives. 
a Ground-fhade there, which takes half the Way-to the Stone behind. 
_ Daphne. and beyond it is another Ground-thade, running between fome: 
? high. 
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high Trees behind the Hill. The Offskip, on the left Side, difcovers 
a fine Fabric, being the Palace of King Admetus; near which, fome 

Cattle are grazing in the Field. Cupid is flying towards the Hill, look- | 
ing back at “pollo. 

If it be asked, how we fhall know this to be Apollo; 1 anfwer ; By | 
his beautiful Air and golden Locks, his lovely Afpe@, and the De- | 
voir with which he is viewing the Nymph, and by the Arrow with > 
which the flying Cupid has pierced him. Befides, I do not know, that _ 
Ovid’s Metamorpholis affords any fuch Reprefentation of a Shepherd | 
thus enamoured with a Nymph; for it muft be obférved that Apollo | 
was at that Time expelled Heaven, and bereft of his godly Ornaments, — 
the Purple Garment, Sun-rays, Management of the Chariot of the 
Sun, the Lyre, and the like ; and got his Liying by feeding Cattle for 
King 4detus. * 

I reprefent Daphue’s Converfation among the Waiades (I think) not | 
improperly, fince the River-god Peneus was her Father, whom I leave | 
out of the Story, becaufe his paternal Authority would not fuffer her 
to entertain fuch kind Looks; for he difliked her Manner of liy- 
ing, and would have her marry; which the difapproved; wherefore, 
to fhew her Averfion for Men, I have introduced none but Virgins, — 
I have alfo not given to 4polloa Crown of Oak-leaves, becaufe im- 
proper to a Shepherd, but a blue woollen Cap; a Drefs better fuit- 
ing that Condition, fince now he is no more Phebus, but Apollo. 

This Story is rarely handled, generally overlooked by Painters. 


Third Ordonnance relating to ApouLo and DaPpuHNE. 


Here Apollo is purfuing the Obje&t of his Love, running and at the | 
{ame time intreating her; her Countenance difcovers Fear; and feeing © 
him {fo near her, fhe endeavours to fhun him by ftopping fhort and taking | 
another Way; fhe fears neither Thorn-buthes nor rugged Ways, but | 
runs fwiftly over all. He purfues, but not with Intention to feize her, ~ 
-becaufe he has one Hand on his Breaft, and with the other he cafts a- _ 
way his Staff, skimming over the Ground behind him; his blue Cap © 
is blown off his Head, towards the Way whence he came; his Head j 
is flung back and fidling, to demonftrate that he is intreating hers and | 
the is looking back at him; his Afpe& fiery, his Eyes flaming, but / 
tono purpole; for fhe contrarily, tho’ tired and {weaty, is pale and | 
wan, her Face dry, Eye-brows knit, Mouth raifed in the middle with _ 
the Corners downwards like an Half-moon, to thew her Pain; the lifts — 

her. J 
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her extended Arms towards Heaven, quite exceeding the Poize of her 
Body ; the Quiver at her Back is flying back, and the Arrows {catter- 
ed along the Way; fhe holds her unbent Bow in her chill’d left Hand. 
Apollo, in the Purfuit, has catch’d a Flap of her Garment as her Feet 
take Root ; her Body is towards him, but her Face towards Heaven, 
ftruggling with approaching Death. Her eager Lover (as yet infenfible 
of this) thinking fhe’s now in his Power, hopes for Victory. But here 
I mean not to thew her ftanding ftill, but to run further .by ftriving 

to difengage her rooted Feet and Toes, which the imagines are only 

‘retarded by Apollo; wherefore fhe flings her Head back, difcovering © 

her Fears by loud Shrieks; at which Moment her Metamorpholis be- 
gins. It’s not improper to fhew a long and winding Way by which 

‘they come; and, in the Offskip, the Nymphs, by the white Marble- 
ftone, looking after her; one of them thades her Eyes frorn the Sun » 
with het Hand; others are wondering ; others mutually embracing. . 
Behind them are feen the Mounts Cytheron and Helicon rearing their 
Heads to the Clouds; and behind Daphne, between fome ‘Trees, is a. 

Terme of Mercury, if then in Being, otherwife that of Diana her. 

Miftrefs. Her Drels is as before. -4po/lo and Daphne’s Courfe is againit 

the Sun; the is feen backwards, her right Leg forward, and the lett, 

lifted high, feems to turn to the right to take that Way; he, contra- 

_rily fomewhat ftooping with his left Leg forward, and his right behind, 

| jut off the Ground, is turning to the left, tracing her Steps like - 

an Hound courfing an Hare, which, ftopping ‘hort, takes a new / 
| Way. 


Sequel of Arotro and Darune’s Story. - 


Daphne, unable to run further, at laft remains fixed to the Earth,. . 
| often ftriving to unroot her Feet, but in vain; a rough Bark now co- - 
| vers her Legs and half her Thighs, and a deadly. Chill congeals her ° 
Blood; her fluttering Soul feems to be leaving her, fighing for the laft 
Time; fhe ftands on the left Side of the Peint of Sight,- on the fore - 
Ground; the upper Part of her Body, Arms and Head are ftill intire 5 
her Quiver in Diforder, recedes a little from the Point of Sight to the » 
left ; the under Part of her Body. fronts the Light; her right Hip 
rifes ; her Legs twining ‘unite below, juft under the Knees, into a fin- 
gle Stem; her Breaft ftanding out is fronting ; her Head turned to the 
left droops over her left Breait, her Eyes are half ctofed; her Mouth 
almoft thue, difcovering ftill fome faint Signs of Pain ; her Cheeks are pale, . 


but « 
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but her Lips violet; her Head is full of Branches, and fo filled with | 
Leaves {prouting out on all fides, that they fhade the Face, and half 
her Bofom. Before her, a little to the left, a large Oak rifes, which 
fhe embraces with her left Arm, againft which her Head is leaning. - | 
Her Drefs is as before. pollo, now at the End of his Hopes, burits 
into Lamentations, moaning her hard Fate, but chiefly his own hot’ | 
Inclinations, the Caufle of both; he ftands‘on her right Side, with his 
right Leg on the fecond Ground, his Foot hid by the Hollow of the — 
Way, and his left Leg on the firft Ground, with the Foot clofe to 
the Stem; his Head a little backward, leaning to the right Side, and 
his Face towards Heaven ; he extends his right Arm, with the Palm — 
of the Hand outwards, as far as he can reach, feeling under her? 
left Breaft to fee whether her Heart ftill beat, or not; his night Hand 
is off from him quite open; the Flap of his Garment, loofe’on the 
left Side, hangs down behihd. On the right Side, from’ behind ‘the 
Ground, a Water-god comes running with Wonder ; above whom! ap- | 
pears’ 4tropos, or Pate, with her Diftaff and’ Sciflors; fhe is feen from’ | 
behind and fore-fhortened, foaring high towards the right Side of ' the 
Pifture. The Sky abounds with driving Clouds. The Mount Parna/- 
fus appears off on the right Side, as alfo the River running behind it 
towards the Point of Sight; on the Bank of which River fome Beafts 
are drinking. Halfway up the Mount is feen a {mall round Temple of 
the Goddels Themis ; before the Frontifpiece of which, ftand an Oak and © 
a Linden-tree ; and in the Lointain, almoft on the Horizon, the Town | 
and royal Cajtle of Admetus; the reft is Field, in the middle of | 
which a Shepherd is fitting on the Grafs, and another ftanding by | 
him, who points at the Caftle, at which the other is looking with | 
Wonder ; Cupid talking with Atropos, is flying along with her. Be- © 
hind the Oak fhould be feen a Part of the before-mentioned Terme. 


The Conclufion of Avoiro and Dapune’s Story. 


_ When pollo had finifhed his Prophecy, Daphne gave a Nod as a 
Token of her Affent to it ; but while he is gazing at her Mouth, he 
fees her no more; the Tree alone (on which her Bow and Quiver 
hang) muft now be his Comfort; he fighing and lamenting went to 
lean againft the Oak, which was half withered, old and rent, his El- 
bow in one Hand, and his Face fupported by the other ; his Legs acrofs ; 
in this Pofture he remains a while mufing and filent. The Water- 
~ nymphs are fitting round about, one on her Urn reverféd; another — 
on | 


{pe&t, others with Amazement 
ther Earth herfelf ftands in Surprize. 
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on the Ground near him ; another is embracing Daphne's unhappy 
Body, looking up at the Leaves, and feeming to addrefs her, who now 
isno more. Another, ftanding by, is raifing her Shoulders, rey 
her folded Hands, and Head hanging. An old Shepherd is pulling 7 

pollo by the Flap of hisCoat, but he does not regard it. In fine, no- * 
thing is feen but univerfal Diforder, Sorrow and Wonder; the Gods 
and People are flocking from all Parts to view this new Sort of Crea- 
ture, to wit, Dryades, Satyrs and Hunting-nymphs, fome with Re- 
» others with Joy; the univerfal Mo- 


To conclude this Fable, I muft 
add this Remark, as not foreign to 4pollo’s Prophecy, That the Lau- 


tel in Times to come fhould ferve for a Token of Victory, and adorn 
the Brows of Conquerors inftead of Oak-leaves, and that, in Me- 
mory of Daphne, thofe thould be facred to him above all others. 

Here, Valour, or Hercules, appears with his Lion’s Skin and Club; to 
whom /7ffory, refting againft a Laurel-tree, is offering a Garland 
with one Hand, and pulling off a Branch with the other; in her Arms 
is her Trophy. 4 

Memory fits by the aforefaid Tree, on an Eminence, recording, ina 
Book, the A@tions of the Heroe; Saturn thews her Hercules. On the 


fecond Ground, by a Morafs, lies the Body of Hydra, with fome 
Heads ftruck off; and others burnt black. ; 


CHAP. XII. Of Ufe and Abufe in Painting. 


HIS noble Art having been the Efteem of all Ages, as Writ- 
ers teftify, ’tis certain, that nothing fo pleafingly flatters the 
Eye, as a Pifture viewed in it’s full Luftre; but in all Things 


| there is am U/e and Abufe, and fo it happens in Painting. 


The Uje lies in handling of noble and edifying Subjef&s; as fine 
Hiftories 


» and Emblems moral and {piritual, in a virtuous and decent 


Manner ; fo as at once to delight and inftru#. Thus the Art gains its 
Luftre. - 


The 4bu/e appears in treating obfcene and vicious Subjedts ; which 
difquiet the Mind and put Modefty to the Bluth: He, who follows 
this Method, can never expeét the Reward of Virtue (which, Horace 


fays, is an immortal Name) but rather eternal Infamy. We hall confi- 
a ag Matter in both Refpeéts. : 


QO. 4. ie ; When - 
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When Hiftoriars treat an Hiftory, they: feldom pafs over any Cir: | 
cumttance, tho’ ever fo indecent; nay, tho’ it be intirely evil; Poets | 
do the iame in their Fi€tions, but in a worfe Degree ; becaufe a flatter- | 
ing Tale eafily ruffles, often mifleads the Mind of a Reader. In fine, | 
it were to be wifhed, that, when fuch Liberties are taken, (which | 
fhould never be, without. abfolute Neceffity) naked Truth were either | 
veiled, or caft into Shade, in order to prevent unlawful Defires, 

But if a Difcourfe can thus captivate the Heart, how much more 
muft the Eye be attracted by a Painting? Since the Sight affeéts the 
Senfes in a greater Degree,. efpecially when the Subject is vicious : 
What Honour would a Mafter get by painting the good Man oad, | 
wallowing obfcenely in Liquor? And would it be a lefs Crime than | 
Cham’s mocking him? He did it only to his Brothers ; who, turning 
away their Faces, covered their Father with their Garments, in order | 
to hidé his Nakednefs; whereas the Painter expofes him to all the 
World. It’s as indecent to thew Potiphar’s Wife, naked on the Bed, 
in an unfeemly Pofture, inticing ¥o/eph, tho’ it was a private Faa, 
and not attended with the worft Circumftances. Nor is Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti more to be commended, in exhibiting his Leda ftark naked, 
with the Swan between her Legs; a Circumftance certainly that he might 
have omitted. Is it not to be lamented, that fince there is {uch a Fund 
of Matter for fine Defigns, Virtues as well as Vices, whence we may 
draw good Morals, fober Matters will commit fuch {candalous Faults,. 
and execute them fo barefaced and circumftantially, that they want 
nothing but Smell? As Horace intimates, 


Nam frufira Vitium vitaveris illud, 
Sz te alio pravum detorferis. 


But, leaving this unlawful Subject, as unworthy of an Aftift, let us: 
proceed to thew the Tokens of a good Piture. | 
- Writing printed is more intelligible, than the Sctawl of an indiffe--| 
rent Penman; and fo ’tis with a Pi@ure; if the Story be well Cxpre/es. 
and each Objett anfwer its. Charatter, with relpc# to the Story, Time 
and Occafion, leaving naked or cloathing the Figures, which ought to be | 
fo, fach an Ordonnance may be juftly called a {peaking Pi@ure:. But | 
’tis otherwife with Paintings governed by Whim, and void of Like-- | 
ihood;. the former Piture explains itfelf at -firft View,. and the latter. 
isa dark Riddle, in need. of unfolding, ; a 
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Is it not fufficient to fhew Diana with a Moon on her Head, Venus 
with her Star, and Flora with her Chaplet of Flowers; for we thould 


falfo thew their diftinguifhing Qualities and Charaé@ters, ftill regarding 


their Head-ornaments, and when they muft be deck’d, and when not. 


'Doubtlefs in every Country, except among Savages, are to be found 


good Laws and Manners, and thtee principal ‘Times for drefling, efpe- 


cially among the Women, whofe Attire Morning and Night is plain 
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and loofe, but at Noon fet out. 

It’s no Wonder, that among the Crowd of excellent Matters, few 
make true Decorum a Maxim in their Works, fince their Opinions are 
fo various, and governed either by their Degree of Skill, or Inclinati- 
on; one thinks, it lies in the Harmony or Conjunétion of Lights and 
Shades ; another, in the Compolition of Colours, and thofe altogether 
broken; a third, in chufing the Colours as beautiful as poflible ; ano- 
ther, in great Force; another, in airy Refleétions, €gc. But, let them 
fancy what they pleafe, none of theie Parts will alone conftitute a be- 
coming Pidure, how fimple foever ; much lefs a compleat Ordonnance of 
Figures, Landskip, Archite@ture, Flowers, Cattle, €g¢. For Inftance, 
of what worth is a Compofition of Figures, where all the Poftures and 
Airs are alike? Of a Landskip, where, in the Bofcage, we fee no 
Difference or Variety in the Bodies of Trees, Leafing or Colouring ¢@ 
In Archite@ture the fame; but how decorous mutt a Cattle-piece be, 
when we fee the Qualities of the Animals well exprefled ! fome {mooth, 
others rough, hairy or woolly. True Decorum then proceeds from 
a Conjunétion of all the Particulars above-mentioned, and a great Force 
of Light, Shade and Reflexion, and an Harmony of Colours as well 
beautiful as broken, and the whole managed according to Rule, and 
agreeing with Nature. . 

If we will weigh thefe Things, we fhall foon .perceive that the 
Fault is often our own, and that ’tis in our Power to arrive at Per- 
fe&tion, if we want not Ambition to excel, and do not undertake 
Things above our Capacities. Ultra vires nibil aggrediendum. 

Many excellent Matters have miftaken the Mark; rs longa, Vita 
brevis, fay many; but itis a poor Pretence for an Artift. If it be 
true, that you endeavour to gain this Decorum, alter your particular 
Inclination as [oon as pofible; be as careful in the leaft as the greatelt 
Circumftances, of your Pi€ture ; reafon diligently with yourlelf at va~ 
cant Times; for tho’ fcarce any, one is to be found alike skilful in 
all the Branches, yet tis not impoffible to be fo; in fhort, if ’tis not 


in’ your Power to beltow extraordinary ‘Time to Advantage, m a 
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leaft fo prudént as not to bring any thing into your Compofitions which | 
you cannot juttify. 
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CHAP. XIV. Of particular Inclination for one Branch, whether | 
Figures, Landskips, Buildings, Seas, Flowers, &c. 


| ILIGENCE anda proper Talent, in Conjunétion with Pru- 
dence, may gain Riches; fudden Wealth is not fo flable as that J 
got by degrees ; the former is the Effe@ of Defire and Luck, } 
the latter, of Prudence. ; 
FE think that Mafter refolves belt, who confiders in the Courfe | 
of his Study of any Branch. 

1. Whether his Fortune and Well-being depend on one particular 
Perfon, or on the Body of the People. 

2. Whether it be not more advifable to accommodate himfelf to 
the Occafions and Tempers of the People, than to confine himfelf to 
his particular Inclination. 

_Laftly, How his Studies may be fometimes enriched with Variety | 
of new Matter. 

He is, I fay, a prudent Artift who, . weighing thefe Premifes be- 
times, as quickly puts them in Execution 5 elpecially fince the World 
is beft pleafed with Variety and Novelty, which {pur them to Loye, 
Inclination and Defire: What can fubfift without Variety? Is a Cook, 
who can drefs but one Dith, and one Way, to be compared with him 
who can do feveral ? 

We have many fad Inftances of excellent Matters, who, thro’ Ob- 
ftinacy, have drudged in Poverty and fat down in Want, rather than 
go againit their Cuftom; if the Mafter painted Figures, he contin- 
ed himfelf to He and She-faints ; if Landskip, nothing but Wildernef- 
fes and Deferts; if Flowers, nothing but Flower-pots; if Seas, no- 
thing but Storms and Tempetts; if Archite@ure, nothing but Grottos 
and Ruins: It’s true, that ’tis more commendable to excel in one 
Branch than to be indifferent in many; but as true, that Variety of 
Food caufes new Gufto: In fhort, making a Virtue of Neceflity, we 

are obliged to alter our Notions, and fubmit them to Seafons and Oc- 
cafions, | 

We thall now proceed to enquire and obferve, what ready and con- 
ftant Materials each Artift, in his PraGtice, has Occafion for; and cal 

ther 
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ther thofe be copious enough; and Jaftly, what are proper to each — 


| Branch. 


The general Fund confifts, — 
_ Firft, Inthe Variety of Paffions and Defigns. 
Secondly, In pleafing new Matter, moving to Love ; as the Proverb 


| fays: Non fuffecit unus ; wherefore Variety and Novelty are neceflary ; 


but I mean not, that it fhould appear in every Piece we do ; but now and 


then, occafionally, inorder to pleafe and retain the Curious. 

Laftly» It muit be confidered, whether there can be found fuch a 
conftant Flow of Novelty, as the particular Study of the Artift calls 
for, and wherein it confilts ; fome principal Inftances of which, from 
whence may be deduced an Infinity, I fhall here fubjoin; as, for 
the Figure-painter, there are not only He and She-faints, but alfo Phi- 
lofophers, Prophets and Prophetefles or Sybils, eminent Men and Wo- 
men as well in Policy as Warfare, Monarchs, Law-givers, Statefmen, 
and Ecclefiaftics; the four Parts of the World; the five Senfes ; and 
innumerable other remarkable Perfons and Objects: Judge then, whe- 
ther there he not Matter enough for thofe who would go greater 
Lengths than to {pend Years, nay, their whole Lives, m fingle Figures. 
In Landskip what a Field is there for Variety, belfides Wildernetles and 
Deferts ? as, delightful Lawns, beautiful Inclofures, Rivers and Calf- 
cades, Rocks and Caves, Pyramids, Burying-places and ‘Fombs, and 


Places of publick Exercife ; Plantations of Trees, Country-houfes, 


Sports of Shepherds ; Sacrifices and Bacchanalia ; and all thefe varied by 
being made Fronting, in Profile or in Rear, fometimes with an high, at 
others a low Horizon ; fometimes in Sun-{hine, at others in Moon-light ; 
to which add, Beafts, Birds, oc. For Sea-paraters, remarkable Ac- 
cidents, as well ancient as modern, facred and prophane Stories, Fa- 
bles and daily Occurrences : Some of them may be thefe; Chri/? walk- 
ing on the Sea, and Peter, fifhing in a Boat, 1s calling out to him; 
Chrif afleep in a Ship ina Storm, and awaked by the People; a Sea-, 
coaft with Ships riding at Anchor, and others, both Men of War and 
Merchant-men, under Sail; an Engagement between Merchant-men 
and Pyrates,. Turkifo and Algerine Rovers; Sea-ports, with trading 
Merchants; Releafment of. Slaves; Sea-triumphs; the Venetzan Cere- 
mony of marrying the Seain the Bucentaur ; a Sea-fhore with Helen 
ravithed by Paris ; Goronis purfued on the Strand by Neptune; Poly- 
phemus and Galathea ; King Geyx and d/cyone ; Ulyffes tied to. the Maft 
of his Shipon Account of the Sirens Song ; /neas flying with his Fa- 
ther duchifes; Pyracy ; Unloading of Ships ; Morning and Eyening 

Sun. 
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Sun-thine, and Moon-light ; Calms, impending Storms, &¢. But none 
of the Branches affords greater Variety than 4rchiteffure; as well in. | 
ward as outward, befides Ruins and innumerable By-works for Orna- 1 
ment, what an Abundance of beautiful Temples, Palaces, Frontif- § 
pieces, Galleries, triumphal’ Arches, Colonades, Pleafure-houfes of : 
elegant T'afte and Colour, {pring from the Five Orders? Alfo Termes, ; 
_ Niches with Figures, Balluftrades adorned with Lyons and Lyonefles, | 
Sphinxes and other Ornaments of Porphyry, Free-ftone, Copper gilt, 
and other ornamental Stone; to which add, the great Diverlity arifing 
from the Ornaments of Gold, Silver and Marble, Bafs-reliefs, Paint- 
ings, Hangings, Alcoves, Pavillions, Cabinets ; in fine, nothing can 
be imagined, that the Painter of Archite@ture cannot make his own : 
‘And the proper Defigns in Painting may be, Solomon praying for Wif- 
dom ; the Queen of Sheba with Solomon ; the Nuptials of Yofeph and 
Mary; Chrijtamong the Pharifees.; Mark Anthony and Cleopatra ; 
the Murther of Fuhus Cafar ; Solon with Crafus; the Goddels Vea 
appearing before the Entrance of the Pantheon, to curb the infolent At- 
tempt of the People to violate her ; Her/e and other Virgins going to 
the Temple of Flora, and Mercury, in love, hovering follows her; 
Mercury and Her/e iv her Bed-chamber, €¥¢. Other inward and out. 
ward Decorations may be Sacrifices in Temples, Court-ftories, and Oc- 
cufrences in Palaces, Halls‘and Apartments (fome of which we have 
elfewhere fhewn) befides Confults, grand Entertainments, Plays, Vifits, 
Witchcraft, Ghofts, delightful Appearances, &&c. «As to the Mower- 
painter, what canbe more pleafant and agreeable than Flowers in their 
great Variety, beautiful Air and Colour? A Sight which never tires, 
tho’ but in Painting : I confine them not to a fingle Flower-pot; for. — 
they may be varioufly difpofed ; wreathed as-Garlands ; or made into 
_ Feftoons and Groups ; or loofe in Baskets; fometimes intermixed with 
Grapes, Apricocks, Peaches, Cherries, Grainsof Paradife, €9¢. accord- 
ing to the Seafons; which may be expreft by Bufts of Copper and all 
Sorts of Marble, and by Bafs-reliefs ; befides the five Senfes: Add, 
for Variety, notable Leafing, as Laurel, Cyprefs, Oak ; and fometimes 
to the Fruit, Corn, Turnips, Carrots, Pumkins, Melons, Walnuts, 
Figs, 9c. Proper Defigns for this Branch may be thefe; for the 
Spring, Venus and Adonis in Courtthip, fet off with Children and 
Flowers; for the Summer, Pomona and Flora, with Flowers and F ruit 5 
for Autumn, Pomona and Vertumnus, in a Summer-houle. 
* Ithink it needlefs to defcend lower, fince there is: no Subje@, how 
“mean foever, which cannot be fufficiently enriched with fomething Me 
fig ut 


Viper Dae 


? 
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But perhaps a Landskip-painter may fay, I underftand nothing 


bt my own Branch 5 Birds or Beafts I never ftudied: Another maylay, 


Still Life is my Praétice, Land-skip, Figures or Cattle I never 
touched. A poor Excule! Since for many Intrmities Help may be 
found ; as for fhort Sight, Speétacles ; for Lamenefs, Crutches; for 


| Deafne(s, an Ear-pipe, and fo forth; borrowing from fine Paintings, 


and from Prints and Drawings (thefe latter are always to be had) is in 
fuch Cafe no Reproach ; Moreover we may, without Hurt to our Ho- 
nour, imploy a ski/ful Hand, if he conforms to the Subje& and Senfe 
we are handling. | : 

[vs remarkable that Pieces painted by two Matters, feldom or never 
anfwer the Intention of the Compoter, the Diftinstion. appearing eitherin. 
Force, Handling or Colour ; but this is no Wonder, when each of them. 
follows his own Gufto and Manner, without any Regard to the other, 
as if the Affiftant’s Share in the Work were as great as that of his. 
Employer. When a General finds himfelf too weak for an: Enter-. 
prize, he calls in fome body to affift him, but not to command; fo we 
Painters, when we need an Affiftane, intend not to fhew what he can. 
do for his own Credit, but that he fhould work in Conformity to the 
Compofer’s Direétion and Purpole. | 

‘But we thall confider an Adiftant’s Qualifications, and how he ought 
to accommodate himfelf : He thould be skilful in Per/pe(five, Colouring 
and Penciling ; by Perfpettive, to give more or lefs Force, with re-- 
gard to the Compofer’s Manner ; by Colouring, that his be more or lefs: 
Beautiful; and that in Penci/ing, his be agreeable with the other’s. If 
the Piece be tenderly and naturally handled, the By-works mutt alfo- 
be kept tender and well finifhed: If the Piece have a light and bold 
Manner, the By-works muft have the fame; fo that the whole Work,. 
getting thereby a general Decorum, feems to: be all of one Hand. ‘This. 
is {0 neceflary a Conduét in an Affiftant, that his Service cannot other- 
wife be faid to be of any Ufe to us; nay, granting. him to:be a great~ 
er Mafter in Fame than his Employer, he ought to take Care that his: 
Work donot predominate, a Fault which would differve them: both 5. 
and when this Fault is heightened by Ignorance or Malice; the Ma-. 
jefty and Elegance of a’ fine Compolition is loft, and the Work fub- 
jected a the Scof of the Curious, as I have divers Times experis 
mented. : 
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CHAP. XV. Of the four Sorts of Tables, or Ordonnances ; and 
. what they are. 


HAVE been long in Sufpence whether I might, without being 
“A faxed with Prefumption, offer to publick View my Reveries a- 

bout the general Tables or Ordonnances which {pring from refined 
Judgment, and are of important Ufe to curious Artifis and Poets, as 
well to exercife their Pens as Pencils: But at laft prefuming, that the | 
Product of my weak Abilities would not give Offence, I purfued my . | 
Intentions, imperfect as they are, I fhall be at leaft pleated, if my En- 
deavours give a Handle for better Inquiries. 

It’s agreed, that a Fable or Ordonnance is a Reprefentation of fome 
Faét, either with the Pen or Pencil. A Poem is a fhort and plain Ac- 
count of the moft material Circumftances ; fhewing the true Caule from 
whence the Fa& proceeds. 

Three Qualities are neceflary to a good Poet. 1. An exa@ Ac- 
quaintance with Hiftory, and the beft Authors. 1. Good Knowledge 

an Antiquities, Laftly, an eafy and delicate Poefy ; to which add, 
an agreeable Stile, by which, after having weighed what Materials 
and Paffions are proper, he difpofes every thing in a confecutive Order, 
and the moft perfpicuous Manner. 

Grace is as neceflary in Poefy as Harmony of Colours in a Painting ; 
but tho’ all the afeieiaid beautiful Qualities be well obferved, yet they 
cannot produce a perfect Ordonnance without the Aid of the Rules of 
Painting: For a fine Hiftory of great Perfonages, accompanied with e- 
legant Bi Girrias So, in a delightful Country, unartfully difpofed, is 
‘fo far from Perfe@ion, that it cannot have the utmoft Grace, tho’ it 
were the Life itfelf Much may be faid for a Subje€t well treated; 
but more for an Ordonnance of a skilful Matter, painted according to 
the Laws of Art, which make even Crookednefs feem ftrait.” 

I fhall now treat of the Nature, Force and Quality of Tables 
ot Ordonnances (as neceflary for Landskip as Hiftory-painters) and 
therein confider | 

1. Their Kinds. 2. Their Names. 3. Which of them haye dou- 
ble Ufes, and which have fingle. 

I fuppofe four Kinds, viz. Hiforical, Poetic, Moral and Hierogly- 
phic; the firft is a fimple and true Fat. The fecond, a double FiGi 


On-, 


: 
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on, exhibiting fabulous Stories, or a Mixture of Deities and. Mortals : 
The third has a threefold Moral ; teaching our Duty to God, our Neigh- 
bour and ourfelves: And the laft is fourfold, as couching, under a 
fhort and myfterious Senfe, the three before going ; handling Virtue and 
Vice for the Benefit of Soul and Body, and thewing the Happinefs and 
‘Immortality of the one, and the Corruption of the other. | 

| In Aifory, the Poet or Painter, ought intirely to confine himfelf. to 
Truth, without Addition or Abatement ; his Ornaments, tho’ borrow- 
ed from Poefy, muft-be fo reftrained, that nothing, ferving for Il- 
luftration, create. Improbability; for Inftance, not to reprefent Day- 
break by the poetic Figure of 4urora ; or the Night, by Diana; or 
the Sea, by Neptune; which is needles, and an Error, becaufe thofe 
Things can be naturally exprefled by Colours ; as Day-break, by its 
Appearance, of Yellow, Red and Blue, or by the Sun-rays appearing on 
the Horizon; the Night, by it’s Darknels, and by the Moon and 
Stars; the Sea by its Waves and Billows, Rocks, Monfters and Shells 
on the Shore; alfo the Vile, by it’s Crocodiles, &%c. or, any Thing 
proper to the Sea or Rivers. a 

"The Poetic Tables differ from the hiftorical in this; that, inftead of 
true Story, they confider Fiétions only, intermixing Deities with Mor- 
tals, as we have faid; and thereby fignifying nothing elfe, but the 
Courfe of the World thro’ the four Elements, as Air, Earth, Fire and 


| Water; and tho’ hiftorically handled, yet each is a fimple Figure, hay- 


ing a myftic Meaning, either in Name or Shape, and often in doth; 
as Scylla, Atlas, Leda, Cyclops, and many others : And thus the Fable, 
being both philofophic and moral, in one and the fame Manner pre- 
foribes Virtue and decries Vice ; as we gather from Ovid, Virgil, and o- 
thers. It is neceflary therefore, in defigning fuach an Ordonnance, to 
keep intirely to the Hable, as before is faid, without any Addition of 
hieroglyphic Figures, as Ternperance, Prudence, Anger, Jealouly, 
€%’¢. which arefo improper here, as hereafter fhall be fhewn, thatthey 
deftroy the very Intent of it ; for there are others, which (tho’ ina dif- 
ferent Manner) willexprefsthe fame Paffions ; as Cupid, inftead of Love ; 


» Pallas, inftead of Wifdom, and many others ; as we colle&t from. the 


Poets. : | 

The Moral Ordonnances are true Faéts, or Hifories, propoted only for 

Edification or Inftru@tion; exhibiting either the gallant Adts, or Crimes, 

of human Nature; and thefe explained by fome additional emblematic 

Figures, which exprels the Paflions by which, they were moved, or 

mifled ;. for Inftance, with Alexander: we may place Ambition ; next 
No. 4. M Marcus 
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Marcus Aurelius, Humanity ; next 4ugu/ius, Piety ; next Scipio Afri- 
‘canus, his Moderation, in reftoring the young captive Bride to her 
Spoufe, and many others, as Horace in his Emblems artfully exhibits, 
In this Sort of Ordonnances we are no ways coniined to Time, the} 
Sun’s Place, or the Quality of the Country; for we may intermix Sum-| 
mer with Winter, even all:the Elements may appear; the Subjett may| 
be inthe Front of the Picture in 4frica ; and in the Offskip, at Rome, | 
‘or elfewhere ; evenin Hellitfelf another Scene may be acting ; fo great 
“a Latitude has a Moraliit: But.he muft take Care to avoid Superfluity, 
and Things improper to the main Action, which, asin Plays, f{poil the] 
Beauty of the Reprefentation. : 
The Hierog/yphic Ordonnances are quite different from the three for- 
“mer in their Nature and Quality, havingno other Affinity with them 
‘than an Intention to exalt Virtue, and debafe Vice, by the Rewards of the 
‘one and the Punifhment of the other : ‘They are as well Chriftian as] 
Heathen; the Chrittian affe&t the Soul, and the Heathen the Body :] 
‘The former demonftrate the Immortality of the Soul, and the latter} 
fhew the Vicifficude and Vanity of the World. Thefe Tables confit in| 
‘aflembling feveral emblermatic Figures of different Paflions, which all] 
‘together are to exprels a fingle Meaning; as Piety, Peace, War, Love, | 
‘€9¢. And fuch Tables ‘are called Emblems, by their Application, and} 
‘emblematic Ufe, and by being made up of compounded Objetts, which 
“have:their proper Meaning and Relation, or elfe Derivatives from them ; 
‘as the Palm-tree, Laurel, Myrtle, Cyprefs, or the Sun, Moon, and’ 
‘Stars, or an’ Hour-glafs, a Dart, Flame, &c. Which fignify any Pow- 
‘er, Virtue or extraordinary Effect, Thefe Tables, like the’ preceding, | 
‘admit not of the leaft Superfluity to: obfcure their Significations; be-: 
‘caufe, having neither Hiftory nor Fable to buildion, they confift only “off 
‘a fingle Paflion, proceeding from the Subject. (which may, be-at our own} 
‘Choice) explained and made intelligible by the other emblematic Figures, 
which mult ‘not’ be improperly introduced, left the Senfe of the whole} 
“Scene be altered : But here we mutt obferve to make a Dittinction between} 
‘ Heathen and Chrijiian Reprefentations ; the Heathen, admit of » Venus, | 
“Cupid or Anteros,’ for Love ; the Chriftian fhews Chatity, ora Woman] 
with Children about her, and a Flame on her Head; the. former.has| 
“Hercules, for Fortitude, and the latter ‘St. WGchae/ ; the one takes Fu- 
* sialles his Thunder,°and-the other, Juftice; the former, exprefles| 
‘Piety by a Woman with an Oblation-bow] inher Hand,and near-heran 
_ Altar with a Crane,‘ and the latter chufes a-Crofs inftead: of, the:Bow! : 
“But all this isancertain, and:not confined:to:Time-:or: Climate: (fic: | 
- . oBeing? 
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- Being well apprized of thefe Things, we obtain the belt and fureft, 
Method fot defigning any kinds of Tables, or Ordonnances, how ab- 
Rtrufe foever ; nay, be your Defign ever fo fingle, it will always afford 
plentiful Matter to furnifh out and enrich a large and capital Compo- 


Mition ; as I thall thew in the following Table, tho’ but in part, as leav- 
ing out the City of Athens in the Ofiskip, a River with Swans, Fate 


in the Air, or Mercury flying along with Atropos, &e. We read of 
the Greek Philofopher 4//chylus, that, as he fat meditating»in the Field, 


hewaskilled bya T ortoife dropp’d by an Eagle on his bald Pate; which 
mournful Accident d handle thus. A little to the left from the Point of 


ee — 


Sight, I place the unfortunate old Man, on afmall Eminence, with 2 
Pen in-his Hand, .and.a Book in ‘his Lap; he as fallen on his) right 
Thigh (which 1s forefhortened) with shis Legs acrols, and one of them 
extended to the left, his upper Parts bending, and inclining fomewhat 
tothe right; his Head is in Profile and downwards,; he flings his right 
Hand::dewaysfrom him, the Pen almoft:touching the Ground, and his 
left isopen over his Head; the Tortoife falls, fomewhat floping; head- 
foremoft along by his left Ear; his Book is tumbling out of his Lap to 
the left ; over his Head, alittle more tothe left (where his Garment 4s 
underhim) hovers the Eagle, looking downwards; at the Corner of a 
Stone, (fix Inches high, and covered with a Part of the aforefaid .Gar- 
ment) running towards the Point of Sight, is an Inkhorn, and fome roll- 
ed Papers, and hisCap. ‘This is the Subftance of the Compofition : 
In the Offskip, where the Ground to the right lies: low, I fhew a Pyra- 
mid, and near it a Shepherdefs fitting by a young Shepherd, ‘who is 
ftanding, and offers her a Bowlof Water, or Milk ; up and down are 
Cattle grazing, and nearer (behind the fore Ground) it would not be 
amifs to fhew another Man, who paffing by, and hearing the Philofo- 
pher’s Cry, does, in'Surprize, look back at: him, fwaying the upper 


| -Partof his Body (which is almoft naked to the Wafte) to the: left. 


The Philofopher is plainly dreft in a long Veftment, and a Flappet of 
his upper Garment, whereon he fat, comes under his right Thigh, 
the Veftment is dark Violet, and. the Garment» light) Fillemot ; the 


: Stone, whereon the Garment lies, cis blueifh ; the Ground Grafs-green 5 


the Paflenger, behind the fore Ground, is in Shade,. except. his Head, 


‘and part of his Shoulders; and is dreft in a reddith Skin, a Cap on his 


Head,-and a Stick over his Shoulder, whereon hang a Pair of Slippers; 
the Shepherd and Shepherdets, *a the Shade of the Pyramid, receive 
very light Reflexions, the whole Profpeét being exhibited in Sun-fhine. 
The Landskip and Offskip I pat to the Choice of thofe who oh : 

% the 
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the Compofition. It’s faid, that this Philofopher was fo fearful of 
his bald Pate, that he thought himfelf fecure no where but jn the 
Field, in the open Air; wherefore I do not introduce near him either | 
Houle, Tree or any thing elfe that could hurt him. But thus it hap- | 
pens, in the midft of his Security, he meets his Death: Moy's inevita- | 
bile Fatum ! 
Some perhaps may ask, why I’ve chofen but a fingle Figure for the 
Subje& of this Ordonnance ; my Reafon is, to thew thofe who are | 
skill’d in Landskip a Method of giving their By-ornaments greater 
Luftre, and Excellence ; thofe, I mean, who are {o rich in Invention 
of inanimate Objects, that they are content with one Figure, and at 
moft two, and thofe perhaps of little Significancy ; tho? it muft- be | 
granted, that the Name of an excellent, wife and celebrated Perfon; 
reprefented in an artful Landskip, gives the Work a Luftre, and the 
Mafter Reputation; for a skilful Landskip-painter certainly deferves 
Honour, but double when he fhews that he alfo underftands Hiftory 
and Poetry. | 

Many Landskip-painters (not excepting fome famous Italians) chufe 
commonly low, mean and poor Subjects, and By-ornaments ; for my 

art, I generally leflen my Landskip, to give room for Embellifhment. 
a fine, if we cannot be alike perfe&t in all things, we may at leaft, 
thro’ Perleverance, go great Lengths; for 


Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi fed fape cadendo. 
That is, 

By conftant Drops the Stone is hollow’d thro’, 

Which greater fingle Force could never do. 


The aforefaid Ordonnance is very fine for a Landskip; and the ra- 
ther as it handles an uncommon Story, attended with few Circumitan- _ 
ces; forthe whole is but a fingle Figure, tho’ the Scene, as being abeau- | 
tiful open Field, would eafily admit of three or four, Confider then, 
excellent Profeflors of this Branch, what I have laid down ; the Trou- 
‘ble will be but fmall, and ’tis in your Power to make it ealy to you: 
Qui cupit, capit omnia, 


CHAP. | 
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CHAP. XVI. Of the Ujes of Ovin’s Metamorphofs ; and what is 


| further necelfary to the sketching and enecuting a Table or Ordonnance. 


XPERIENCE tells us, that Truth lofes by Repetition, 
and that he who eafily ‘believes, is as eafily deceived: But the 
Mafter, who makes it his Bufinefs to build on the moft certain 
and infallible Means, in order to obtain his End, bids faireft for Excel- 
lence. What poor Work is it, after having feen a well-ordered Defign 
of another Majtter, adorned with elegant By-works, and fine Colour- 
ing, to be a flavith Imitator of it, by introducing neither more nor 
lefs Figures, nor other Draperies and Colours? What Reputation 1s 
got by it, were ‘t_ ever fo well executed; nay, if differently difpofed 
and incomparably painted? It’s certain, that fomething more is neceflary 
before we undertake a SubjeCt. A prudent General will not rely on 
the Report of one Spy’; nor fpare either Men, Money or Pains to get 
right Intelligence of the Enemies Defigns; a good Painter fhould do 
the fame, in order to excel; which to do, the following Obfervations 
are highly neceflary. : 
1. We mut know how the Story, we pitch on, is defcribed by the 
Author; and confider, whether we agree in every Circumftance with: 
his Opinion. : 
>. We mutt confult the Comments of the beft Writers on that Sub- 
je, in order to get the true Meaning of the Story. . 
3. We mult weigh the fuiting and Application of the Draperies, 
and their proper Colours and By-ornaments. 
4. How the four Elements, the four Complexions, and the four 


Hours of the Day, with their Form, Ornaments and Colours ought 


to be reprefented. 
Thus we may obtain Truth, and the Mafter will make it appear 
whether he has gone to the Bottom of Things. 


Few Painters excel in Hittory, efpecially Fables, for want of Incli- 


nation to enquire thoroughly into their Subject; Reading, they think, is 
troublefome and needlefs, fince Ovid’s Fables are now in every body’s 
Hands, copioutly handled, with three or four Lines of Explanation 
under them, by which they know, whether’ ’tis Venus and Adonis, 
Fortumnus and Pomona, Zephyrus and Flora, Sc. Is not that /ufficient, 
fay they? And do’nt I fee, that the one is naked, and the other dre/ts 
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this a Man, that a Woman; this has a Dog, that, a Basket of Fruit; 
and the other, a Flower-pot; why then fhould not thefe be my Patterns, 
fice they come from fuch. great Majiers?. I readily grant,- that Books of 
Prints are of great Ufe to Painters; but to we them in this Manner 
is a willing Slavery, unlef$ we cannot réad. , 
_{n my Youth I was fo converfant.with even the leat of Ovid's Fa- | 
bles, that on hearing but the Name of one of them, I could repeat | 
the whole Circumftances of. the Story; but their Meanings and Ufes 
(which hall be our prefent Inquiry) my Father had never told me ; 
till long after, led by. Curiofity, I re-confidered them; and with the 
Aihftance of; my Brother Yames (who was Mafter of the Greek) 
was led into fome of the myfterious Meanings which they. con- 
tained. 
_ Many haye a fuperficial Knowledge of Ovid’s Fables, but few un- 
derftand the Drifts of them; what they gather is moftly from Prints, 
nothing from'the Text; wherefore we {hail ‘now explain ourfelyes in 
two Examples of the Su» and Moon; attended. with all-the neceflary. 
Be iances and Oblervations which we have before infifted on; and 
rit, in | 


The Fable of Aroiio and Hy acintTuuss, 


Ovid relates, that Apollo was in love with this Youth for his, ex- 
traordinary Shape and Beauty ; and that, as they were, playing at Coits 
‘together, the Youth was unhappily ftruck with one of them, which 
occafioned his immediate Death. 

The Comment fays, that this Youth being alfo beloved by Zephyrus, 
heoffered to make him the chief Ruler of the moft agreeable Spring-flow- 
ers; but he, reje€ting the Offer, kept clofe to, the Converfation of La- 
tona’s Son; in Return for which, Apollo promifed to teach him all the 
virtuous Exercifes, which became his Condition: and Liking,  fuch 
as fhooting with a Bow; the Gift of Prophecy ; touching the Lyre 
and finging, but principally wreftling ; with a Priviledge that, fitting 
ona Swan, he might behold all the Places: wherein Apollo. was _mott 
beloved and. worlhipped. The We/-wind having made fruitlefs Efforts 
to gain the Youth’s Efteem, at length, thro’ Rage, gave into Defpair, 
and plotted Means tobe reyenged of his Rival; ‘wherefore, taking his 
Opportunity, as -4po//o, and the Youth were at Coits, he fecretly . blew 
a Coit fo yiolently at Hyacinthus’s Head, that \he-died on the Spor; 
Apollo being extreamly grieved thereat, the Earth, in sapien. 
turne 


turned the young. Prince’s Blood into a Flower; in order at leaft to 
make his Name, if not his Perfon, immortal. 


The Table, or Ordonnance. 


Hyacinthus, in his Bloom, is on the fore Ground to the left, and- 


: falling backwards, his Back moft vifible, his Belly raifed, and his right - 


Leg flung up, and fomewhat bent, the left Leg ftretched off from the - 
Ground; contrarily lifting up his right Arm, with the Hand open, 
and Fingers fpread; his left Elbow drawn back, and the outfide of the - 
Hand againft his right Cheek ; his Face, trickling with Blood, is in : 
Profile, and his Head flung-back 5 his-Hair is bright, fhort and curled:; . 
a Chaplet of Flowers falls from his Head by his right Shoulder, which, 
with-half his Back, is bare; and lower, his Veftment is girt about his 
Body. -4pollo appears 20 or 30 Paces behind him, to the right of the: 
Point of Sight, ftepping back, in great Concern ; he is feen in Front, - 
ftooping, his Breait {ways from the Light, his under Parts contrafting © 


_jt,. and his Shoulders fhrunk ; his Mouth is open, his left Hand from: 
“him, and clofe fhut ; his right Arm acrofs his body, and the Hand up’ 


at-his left Ear; his left Leg ftiffly flung out; his right Leg quite bent, - 
the Foot hindward, fupporting his Body ; he is naked, and his Hair 

light, yellowith, and long, flying above his Shoulders ; he, is crowned — 
with Laurel. Zephyrus, (or the Weft-wind) whole Rage was the Caule > 
of the forrowful Accident, we reprefent.winged, and flying from the- 
Youth towards the Wood on the left Side of the Pi€ture; his right” 


Foot is upwards, and his upper Parts {way to the left : Part of his : 


Head and Back arecovered with Shoots and Leaves of Trees: On the * 
left Side of the-Piece, forward is feen Envy, in Shade, peeping out of” 


| the ‘Boughs, and laughing : Behind 4pollo, we. introduce a Piece of 


Stone-work, extending almoft from the Point of Sight, to the Extre- 
mity of the Pi€ture, and therein, two large,circular Openings, overgrown : 
with Mofs and wild Shrubs; neax him is a large Tree, and by ita Lau- - 
rel,. whereon hangs, his. Garment, and below, on the Ground againft - 


the Body,° his, Lyre... The Ground of the Picture opens a large,Plain, 
‘bounded to the left. with .a Wood. running up, to the Point..of Sight, 


juft by the aforelaid large Tree, where the River Eurotas is gliding . 
from left.to right. On the sight Side of the Piece forwards, we -place~ 


~ avdarge Sphinx ona broad Pedeftal, whereon lies, Hyacinthus’s Gar- - 
“Ment, and agajnit ita Javelin; and onthe Ground a Bow and Arrows, . 
_an, Halel-wand, ‘mufical , Inftruments, . and. mufical ‘and other Books, . 
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The Coit flung at the Youth is feen rebounding 6 Inches from the ' 
Ground to the right. Behind the Sphinx ftand an Olive and Cyprefs- | 
tree: The aforefaid Stone-work is brownith Grey, inclining to Violet. 
Apollo’s Garment on the Tree is Purple, embroidered with Gold - The 
Lyre Ivory: The Sphinx (whofe fore Parts only are feen) is in Pro- 
file, and of white Marble: The Youth’s Veftment js White, ftriped 
with Gold, and his Garment, on the Sphinx’s Back, a beautiful dark 
Violet. The whole Ordonnance thews 4 bright and clear Sky; the 
Light comes from thé right; and the Point of Sight is in the 
middle. | | 


Explanation of the Fable. 


Fyatcinthus, who, according to the Poets, was metamorphofed by 
Apollo into a Flower of that Name, is a true Emblem of Wildom ; 
- for Apollo prefiding over the Mufes and Learning, Hyacinthus is repre- 

fented to.usasa Youth beloved by him for his Beauty, having his natu- 
tal Faculties as yet uncorrupted, as being a Child without Judgment or 
Difcretion, yer beautiful ; exalting his Mind, in order to contemplate 
himielf. Whence we learn, that when the. Senfes forfake the Follies 
of Youth, they bring forth the Flower of Wildom, adorned with : 
Virtue, whofe Immortality is, by Writers; facred to all Ages. | 


Further Notes. 


[The Ufe of the Bow.] Latona had two Children by Fupiter, Apollo | 
-and Diana, both expert Archers: 3 | 
[The Gift of Prophecy.] Apollo’ was efteemed the God of Prophecy | 
and Oracles, on account of the Deiphic Oracle, to which, People from — 
all Parts reforted, in order to know Things paft, prefent, ‘and to come. 
[Lhe Art of oinging: | Apollo is, from highett Antiquity accounted | 
the chief Mufician, infin ing as well as on {tringed Inftruments. 
[Principally Wrefling.| This Word has divers Allufions; but in ge- | 
neral implies any bodily Exercife anciently prattifed in the Grecian 
Games, as, playing at Coits, Leaping, Dancing, Fighting with the Fifts, | 
Wreltling, ec. | oy: 2 
[ Sitting on a Swan he foould behold, 8c. |'The Ancients have:not without 
Reafon, confecrated the Swan to Apollo, 1. Becaule, he (being the Sun ) 
gives all ‘Things. Life, according to the Saying of the’ Philofopher, | 
The Sun and the Man bring ‘forth the Man, -2— 2: salingitices : 
and © 
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and their eafy Deaths are chiefly denoted virtuous Men, who part 
vith their Lives,chearfully in order to meet Immortality. | 


. Animadverfion on the foregoing Pitture, with re[pe to the Painter's 
in Ordonnance. 7 


That the agreeable Youth is of noble Extrattion, his fine Mien and 

Purple Garment fhew. 
His Wifdom and Knowledge appear by the Sphinx, with the Inftru- 
ments lying by it. | 
The Chaplet of Flowers thews his amiable Qualities. 

The Garment, he.wears on this Occafion, points out his Virtue and 
Modetty. 

The Cyprefs, near the Olive-tree, gives us to underftand, that all 
fublunary and fenfual Pleafures, how pompous foever, end. in Mi- 


fery. | 
: Having done with the Suz, we-thall proceed to handle the Moon in 
ithe fame) Manner, pe 
The Poets differ,in their Relations of this Fable of Diana and En- 
dymion, but moftly agree in the Explanation of it, as I fhall now thew. 
They fay, that the Woon, ( Diana) falling in love with the She herd 
Endymion, flung him into an eyerlafting Sleep, on a Mount in Cae 
named Laronia, that the might kifs him at pleafure; but others report 
otherwife. Pau/anias intimates, that they went further than kiffing, 
and that Eudymion begot so-Daughters on the Moon. Others affirm, 
that the yielded to his Pleafure, on Condition he made her.a Prefent of 
fome white Sheep: Tho” all be fabulous, yet it carries fome Probabi- 
lity 3 for Paufanias concludes, that Endymion was the firft who obfery-~ 
ed the Phafes.and.Courfe of the Moon. P/inyjalfo teftifes, that Hndy- 

| mion firft. obferyed the. Motions of the Moon, and learned her Nature 
| and Qualities;.which gave Rife to.the Fable, thatthe fell in love with 
him. -Aewander Aphrodifius likewile writes, in his,Emblems, that 
Endymion had, great Skill in. Aftronomy,. and, becaufe he flept, by 
Day, to fit himielf .for Night-obferyations, .it was feigned, that he had 

- carnal. Knowledge .of her, and alfo a wonderful Dream, by, which, 
being a Philofopher, |he got that Knowledge: Others fay, that he was 
a poor Shepherd, (as Seneca, in his Tragedy of Hyppb/itus) tho’a King’s 
Son, and that he dwelt on Mountains and in folitary Places, the better 
to obferve the Moon’s Motions. The learned F. Gautruche thus has 
it, The Fable,:ays:he,)teftifies, that Diana fell in-love with the 
No. 5. N : Shepherd 
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Shepherd Endymion, who, for too great Familiarity with uno, was 
by upiter condemned to eternal Sleep; but fhe hid him in a 
Mount, in order to fcreen him from her Confort’s Wrath. ‘The Truth 
is, that Endymion obferved nicely the Moon’s Motions; and therefore 
ufed to pafs whole Nights in folitary Places in the Contemplation of 
her; which Circumftance gave Rife to the Fable. Let this fuffice for! 
the Story, the Parts and Ordonnances whereof follow. 


i 


Table, or Ordonnance, of Diana and ENDYMION. 


Endymion, Son of Eflius, King of Elis, a beautiful and well-thaped 
‘Youth, 1s lying afleep on his upper Garment, on a near Mount, ‘on the 
right Side of the Piéture; under his Arm is a facob’s Staff, a Crook) 
near him, and at his Feet a large Celeftial Sphere, and fome’ Books| 
and Papers, whereon appear Chara@ters and Diagrams. He is in Profile, 
his upper Parts fomewhat raifed, and he leans, with his left Ear a little! 
forward, on his left Hand; his right Leg is extended, and the left lift-. 
ed up; he is all in the Shade of the Trees, except his right Leg and) 
half that Thigh, and receives {trong Reflexions from the itor Di-) 
ana, a little off, (not in her Hunting Habit, or fitting by him and kiffing | 
‘him, with the half Moon on her Head, as ufually reprefented) naked | 
‘defcends from the Clouds, with a full Moon behind her. as’ big as/ 
herfelf, and furrounded with Stars, with the Attendance of Love, (or! 
Cupid) the is in a fronting Pofition, bending a little forward, with | 
her left Knee on a low Cloud; her Arms ‘wide open, as if about to’ 
embrace the Youth; and in her lett Hand is a * Siftrum; her Afpe& | 
is beautiful and gay, and full of Defire, being lighted by a Sun-fet as} 
well as Cupid, who is defcending with her on her right Side, with his | 
Face towards her, and holding, in his right Hand behind him, his} 
Bow downwards, and in his left, (which comes forwards) an Arrow, | 
with which he points at the fleeping Youth ; he flies fomewhat oblique- | 
fy, with his upper Parts from her, with his Legs feen hindward.thro’ 
the Cloud. A Boy, ftanding on Exdymion’s right Side, looks to the} 
deft at the Goddefs ; his left Elbow drawn back, and a Finger on his. 
Mouth, and with his right Hand lifting up the Boughs. hanging at the | 

~Youth’s Head ; when another behind Diana, a little to the left Side, — 
is pulling off her Garment, a Flap whereof twines about ii ie 
igh, | 


\ ™* Sifram is a mutfical Inftrument, generally. reprefented in the Hand.of Js; as we fee in Mee © 
dals and other Antiquities. ‘ 
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Thigh, which ‘s fomewhat forefhortened. Below this Child, on the 
eft Side, where the Mount declines, fit two other Children joining and 
blowing their Torches ; and behind them appears the Offskip, being a 
Valley with a low Horizon. The Sphere, Books and Papers lying to 
‘the left at Lendymion’s Feet, are (with a {mall Part of the Mount 
Iwhich comes forwards) in the Light; the Youth’s Garment (of which 
‘a Part covers his Privities) 1s Purple; that of the Goddefs, Sky-colour. 
The Sun is low, proceeding from the right. | 


Explanation of the Fable. 


By Endymion we may underftand a virtuous Mind, which the hea- 
-venly Spirits endeavour to carefs and kifs through Violence of Af 
feftion. 

The high Mount implies, that when the Soul afcends to Heaven, 
the Body is feized with heavy Sleep or Death ; for fince the Body hin- 
ders a perfeé&t Union with God, it follows, that as foon as the Soul 
has difengaged itfelf, it goes eafily and quietly to Heaven. ; 

| Diana, by her Increafe and Decreafe, reprefents the Changeablenefs 
of Things; for the Greek Poets aflerted, that Fupiter, feeing Diana go 
naked and indecently for a Virgin, charged Mercury to make her a 
Garment, and that, tho” he made her feveral, yet none would fit, becaufe 
her Shape was always changing ; wheréfore her Figure is a natural 
Emblem of Increafe and Decreale, and of the Mutability of worldly 
Things. This Figure has alfo other neceflary Ufes, with refpect to 
human Life; as St. 4mbrofe intimates, who, from the Example of the 
Moon, (whofe Light is variable, always increafing or decreafing) 
teaches, that nothing in the World is ftable, but all Things fubject to 
Decay. 3 

The Siffrum in Diana’s Hand (the Ufe of which lies in the Motion) 
alf> denotes the Viciffitude of worldly ‘Things, and their continual 
Deftruction and Renovation. Others think, that the Si/rum fignifes, 
the Sound, which the Moon caufes in the Courfe of the Heavens. _ 

In fuch a Manner as this, fhould all Hiftories, Fables and Fictions 
be examined, if the Artilt aim at Reputation. I think, Ihave given 
the Curious Satisfa&tion enough in two Examples ; for fhould J 
go further, the Subject would not only be tirefome, but {well 
as big as the whole Work ; wherefore, for Variety, we fhall pals to 
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CHAP. XVII. Rules for the Management of fall Figures in a 
large Compafs ; and the contrary, 


f ‘HER E's ‘a great Difference between the Ingenuity of a good’ 
Painter, and that of a mere Defigner, with refpe& to Or- | 
donnance ; the former proceeds by the eftablifhed Rules of Art, 

the latter only aims at what is Defigner-like ; the one: is. Mafter of | 
Principles and Rules, the other is ignorant of both; the Defigner con- | 
fiders only what relates to Relief (being a Stranger to the: Natures and | 
Effets of Stuffs, Colours and Tints) and therefore Ke mult find all 
Things by means of Lights and Shades. only : But a:Painter has more | 
Liberty and Advantage ; becaufe he can, belides the Shades, effe@ eve- 
ry thing by his Colours and Tints. But the Difference is further °vi- / 
fible from’ the Sets of Prints daily publithed, whether in Landskip, 
PerfpeCtive-Views, Archite@ture,. €3¢. or ancient of modern Story 5 
in all which, the Defigner generally travels the old Road of ‘Compofi- 
tions, and the Etcher or Engraver as clofely follows him; but when : 
a good Painter handles them, all the Parts will be improved ‘and be- | 
come more excellent, as well the Invention, Difpofition and Harmon ‘1% 
as even the Motions; by which Means, a Perfon of ‘fmall ‘Abilities. 
cannot but be better pleafed, “and often, for the fke of one Ur two | 
fine Prints, buy a whole ‘Set; as in Oudaen’s Book Of ‘the Roman 
Mi ht, in which, ‘one Plate, engrav’d by <braham Bloteling does, by 
Gate Resta els aa Elegance, eclipfe all ‘the reft; “and this is/theméte | 
femarkable, becaufe in his Medals the Figures:‘are fhadéd not ‘with | 
Matching, but with a.thick Stroke and Touch on the thady Side. °~ 7 
Now, agreeable to the Title of the Chapter, we thal pafs °to the | 
neceflary Management of an Ordonnance with large Figures inva {mall | 
‘Compals. It muft be granted, that an Ordonnance in a large Extent, | 
requires more Circumftancés than a fmaller, altho’ in either, ‘the chief | 
Matter lie but in three or four Figures ; for what inthe fornier- ‘comes. | 
clofe and filling, muft in the latter be Jpread, in order to’ fill up a” 
large Space ; and to do this artfully, we are obliged to introdute other | 
By-works, and thofe (tho’ infignificant, yet probable, and not ‘repug- | 
nant to the Subject) tending to explain the Story ; for Inftance, in a | 
Landskip, to introduce fome Buildings, Fountains, Pyramids or Sta- : 
‘tues; or in an Hall, or other large Apartment, Hangings, Alcoves, | 
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Bafé-reliefs, and fuch like, either for Ornament, or to make larger 
Grouping’; in fhort, any thing that will entertain the Eye, fince /mall 
Figures, in a large Compafs, are not of themfelves capable of doing it: 
| Wherefore, with refpe& to fuch, the By-ornaments ought to be large, 
in order to create broad Lights; yet thefe Ornaments muft not be fo 
| monfrous as fome have them, who, in order. to {well the Compofiti- 
on, make Pillars bigger tham three of the Figures can fathom, with 
Caftle-like Capitals, and: frizal Figures almoft in full Proportion ; nor 
fo out-of-the-way as thofe, where, ina Landskip, are feen Trees 3 or 
4oo Feet high; Termes, mere Coloflufes, and Pyramids higher than 
any in the World’; to which add, Houfes in the Offskip, where, be- 
fore. People can poflibly approach them, they mutt be loft by Diftance. 
But this is egregious Condutt ; for we fhould always bring together 
fach Parts or Objects as nesther elfen the Figures, or caufe any Objirutti- 
on-in-the Gompofition; 1-mean, that a large Compafs muft either look 
large, or elfe be filled and adorned in a moderate Manner, as we fhall 
fhew-in-two!Sketches.of the mourning Venus, Plate XVIII. each repre- 
fented in a different Manner, to.demonftrate, that in a arge Compa/s a 
great Ma/s of Light +5 abfolutely neceffary. ‘The Story is, Venus incon- 
{Sleable for ‘the “Death of her deat Adonis; even the Aid of Cupid’ 
fails, whofe Bow, Arrows and extinguilhed Torch, nay her beloved 
- Garland of Rofes, fhe tramples- under Foot Mars, tho’ fecretly.pleaf-. 
ed'at the Adventure, however pretends to fympathize with her inher 
Sutrow, “but in vain; for dhe dlights‘his Offers, .and spulhes him. from 
het’ the refts on the Tomb of: hercLover, wherein,either his Body is” 
depofited, ‘ot (according to thecCuftom of the Country) his Athes .are- 
kept in the Urn'; the other By-worklis.a Grove of Cyprefs and.Myr- 
tless'from/the! Urn -might proceed a Sprig of the Flower, which is a- 
(eribed to’him,| fince it owes its Origin to his Blood. , wait 
‘On ‘aidue Comparifoniof. ‘the Plates ;we:may difcoyer the. Difference - 
Between’ the two 'Compofitions; in the uppermoft the Mats of Light 
ig neither fo large, or {pread asin the undermoft; which-proves, that 
qn‘a great-and ‘clofe‘Ordonnance in a’fmall Compa{s (as the upper) fuch - 
a great Mais of! Light iis not meceflary, | much le(s. By-works, inorder. 
+o enckeale it; becaule the Eigures there principally, govern, and. be- 
ang large, have’ on that Occalion,' the greatelt Force, as wellvin the 
‘Fexecutioh, as Beauty and Colouring 5 the By-works ferving to fhew the 


Place and Occafion, but not to draw the Eye: Whence, ’tis eafy to fee, - 


that what creates Decorum and Llegance in the one; appears infignifi- 


cant and difagreeable in the other ; I {peak of the Light only, which 
aA require 
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requires a diftin&) Management in both; wherefore, {ince in. a large 
Compafs, the By-ornaments make the’ greateft Part, they mult con- 
fequently caule greater Maffes of Light there; and contrarily, in a 
{mall Compafs, where the By-works are leaft, the main Light ought 
' to take the Figures only. And to confirm this, I muft fay, that what 
in the undermolt Reprefentation'pleafes the Eye, and fets off the Com- 
polition (even were it as large'again) is’ only ‘caufed by the‘Light, be- | 
caufe the By-works, being the moft, abate the Light of the Figures; | 
which having in the upper, with the dark Tomb, more Force; 
mult create Beh a Confufion as to weaken the Strength of the prin- | 
cipal Figures. In a Word, the larger the Figures, the more Shade — 
ouvht to be about them; and of Confequence, the fmaller the. Figures,.the | 
more Light. | ods ae 


CHAP. XVIII. Of the Ordonnance of Hiftories, Pourtraits, Still- 
| Life, 8c. in a fmall Compas. DS fi. 


7,’ RE we end this Book, or leave this Subje@t, ’tis proper to con- 
: fider further, whether it be not more artful to voptteleat a Story 
- natural and clofe in a {mall Compafs than a larger ; which I think 
to prove from the Examples of Raphael, Caracci, Dominichino, Pous- 
fin, Le Brun, and other excellent Mafters.. Moreover daily Experience 
confirms it. It’s certainly troublefome to be confined to a {mall Com- 
pafs, efpecially to thofe who affe& to load their Compofitions, becaufe 
Cargenels is very entertaining tothe Thoughts: the Difference between 
both Managements is the fame as painting as big as the Life and in 
little, where we fee that in the former lies the moft Art, fince we can 
more ealily go from the large to the {mall, than contrary, tho’ both 
be done from the Life. The Cafe of thefe two Artifts is like that of 
a skilful Steerfman, who, capable of wreftling with Storms and Dan- 
gers, fails unconcernedly in fmooth Rivers ; when a meer Ferry-man 
would be put to his Shifts to fteer on the Ocean: He then is happieft, 
who has been always ufed to large things, fince the {mall fpring from 
them like an inland River, which lofes its Strength the further it goes 
from its Spring ; of which the old Mafters were not infenfible, who, 
tho’ much employ’d in {mall Painting, yet lay in for large Work, be- 
ing concious, that what required the an Trouble and Skill, got them 
the greater Name and Profit. a 
e 
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The Force of a large Painting beyond a {mall one, and its Advan- 


tages are thefe: 
1. The Natural Reprefentation has a better Effet; for viewing it 


‘near, it raifes Love, Pity, Anger or any other Paffion, as if we fym- 
| pathized with the Story. 


a. It raifes the Matter’s Fame. 
Laftly, The Work is much: efteemed.. | 
It were needlefs to mention other Advantages ; wherefore Ithall confirm 


my Opinion. by Examples. We read of a Picture of Stratonica, that 
the Sailors ina Storm took it fora Deity, and accordingly worlhipp’d 
ic, And that in Funo’s Temple, ‘her ftanding Figure was. fo artfully 


painted, that her Eyes feémed. to, look every Way, and at any Be- 
holder wherever he placed himfelf, appearing fevere to the Criminal, 


and gentle to the Innocent. The Reafon of which Effeéts is, that the 


two Pi€tures were fo highly finifhed, and had fo natural an human. 


Shape, that they feemed to be rather Fleth and Blood, and to have 


Motion, than'to be Paintings. 
This fhews what Influence large Reprefentations have on the Senfes 5, 
let us now fee what Paffions Curio/ity raifes, as in this Example; I fup- 


- pofe a murther’d Corps lying fomewhere ; near it a Perfon. weeping ; a 
Little further, the Seizure of the Murtherer; and the People running. 
- fome towards him, others towards the Body. Now it may be asked, 


whether all thefe Circumftances do. not fufficiently fhew the Fact, 
without other Perfons, or greater Paffions :, ‘To, which, I anfwer nega- 
tively ; for we ought to fee whether the wounded Perfon be dead, or 
not, and inywhat Part wounded ; next, whether I know the Affaffin ;. 
whether the Woman lamenting him be of Quality, or ordinary, and 
whether fhe be related to the wounded, Perfon; accordingly coming. 
nearer, I think I know him; I am affrighted I behold. the Wound: 
which appears ghaftly to me, and am the more affefted by the Pears." 


_ of the,troubled Woman, who ftands at his Head; I look for the Mur- | 
| therer with Concern and Revenge, and fee him dragg’d in Irons between - 


two Officers; he looks pale, and his Heart forebodes the worft; in 


fine, every one is varioufly affefted, fome concerned, others indiftfe- 


rent with refpect to the Fate of the wounded, or Murtherer,. Now, 
if {uch a Variety of Objects occur in a fimple Accident, what Force 
muft the Life have, when feen near in fuch a Repref entation, efpecial- 
ly if naturally expreft? But we need not wonder, that fo few tread in 
that old Path, fince they feek Eafe, and want. the. Ambition. to, excel 
by an exact Inquiry into Nature. 
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~~ Tonce thotght T got Reputation by ‘painting:in little, but’ was ‘af- 
terwards conyinced that large Work, or the Life feen near, was the 
fare Way ‘to Excellence} but Envy and Strife flopp’d my Career : 
What the Painters in large m thefe Countries ‘merit, may ‘be eafily 
determined, fince few of them do it mafterly, thro’. Ignorance of the 
true antique or beautiful Life; by- true Antique underftand, perfect | 
Antiquity without Mixture of modern'Mode; not Venus with ‘Stays, 
Mars in a Suit of “Armour, ‘Pal/as in a Strawzhat, 9c. -whichsis a’ 
Choice that can never get Reputation; becaufe fuch a Mafter has’ 
no thorough Knowledge of the Life, nor brings Work enough into 
his Ordonnances. If he get a bold-and light Pencil, that’s chought 
‘fufficient ; his Drawings are commonly fo flight, that-they difcover lit-| 
tle more Light than what is neceflary for the moft relieved :Parts, | 
without Regard to half Tints,’ tender Parts and foft mufcling; and) 
‘from ‘thefe Biot he paints as big'as the Life; whereby she iscob-? 
liged'to fupply, as he-can,‘all the other Requifites which in the Life:he} 
flighted; thus the Compofition comes.out lame, andi what makes jt} 
‘worle, his Averfion to Drapériés, and’ beautiful Folds, whichiare fo) 
gracefal in a Picture, and fo eafily to be-had from thevLife. But-Dra-| 
‘peries, fays he, are Trifles; as’they fall out, let”em pats; if tis not | 
Linnen it may ferve for Woollen ; and if for neither,: ’tis vat-leaft 
Drapery. | vO | 
* “But when, on the contrary, I view the old Mafters Works, what a | 
vaft Difference do I not difcover! ‘What Pains have they {pared to han- | 
dle their Subjeéts properly ! ’Tis true, they admitted not of many’ 
Circumftances in their Compofitions, ‘but, what they did, were perfe&t- 
ly artful, elegant and natural. View but Caracci’s Woman by the Well; 
Raphacl’s Simon’ Magus; Dominichino’s '‘fudith, Ziba, -Efther and) 
David; Pouffin’s Ejther and Abafuerus; or Le Brun’s beautiful. Death} 
of St. Stephen; how wonderful, expreflive, noble, natural and clofe they | 
are ordered, and that with large Figures. All which plainly: proves, | 
that painting as big as the Life is much preferable to that in Little, and | 
that he, who has made the former his Practice, ‘can eafily perform | 
the latter, tho” he in Little cannot fo eafily give into‘the large. To} 
‘have a fine and natural Expreffion in Little is-certainly commendable ; | 
but ’tis more eafy to mark out a Camp, and draw up an Army for | 
Battle in'a large Plain than in a narrow Compa{s ; a {pread Army is | 
weak, but Clofenefs of Troops ‘makes it {trong ; wherefore in narrow | 
and ill-fituated Places, a Genetal muft fhew his utmoft Conduét “We | 
ufually fay, that the beft Writers and Poets are enn : 4 | 

ufick, | 
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ufick the fame, perfect Harmony lying in four Parts, whethe? vo- 
al or inftrumental; ’tis likewife more artful, to compofe a’ Piece in few 
than many Divifions. 
Charles du Gardin was exceeding fine in Little, and yet he-had a 
great Inclination to imitate the large Manner; but he did not fucceed. 
Mieris, the famous Painter in Little, loft all his Credit with his Patron 
the Duke of Tu/cany, by his Pourtraits in full Proportion; .and. fo, it 
has happened to others. Thole who praétife in Little, ufe fmall Pup- 
pets for their Layman, but not Puppet-dreffes; their Academy-figures 
are drawn on white Paper, uncertainly thaded, without Mezzo-tint or 
Tendernefs, and no higher. finifhed than ferves' their Turn: Others, 
who fancy they know better, and, as if they had a Notion of broad 
Management, fharpen the Extremities of their Figures and. darken -a, 
little againft the Light, having no need of a fecond Tint ; becaufe their. 
Figures fhall not round. Once, as [ was drawing at the Academy, I 
met with a Perfon who managed in that. Manner, and I defired he 
ight. be asked (becaufe then I) underftood. not the Language of the 
ountry) why he did not finith his Figures better, fince he had Time, 
nough for it?- Whofe Anfwer. was, he had no Occafion for more Fin the 
ing, as painting {mall Things, one, two or three Foot high at fur- 
theft. I then caufed him to be asked, that fuppofing he were-to. do 
omething larger, whether he would not beat a lo{s? He anfwered; that 
e hoped. he thould not, as long ashe kept to his Text: Which indeed 
as Truth, as appeared in the Confequence ; for having an Opportu- 
ity afterwards to paint fome Figures in full Proportion, there was no 
ore in them than in his Drawings, which were his Models. More, 
nftances of this Kind were fuperfluous, .fince ’tis hoped the. better Ad- 
yifed will conduét their Studies rightly-in. a due Examination of the 
Life, in order. to qualify themfelves for larger Things. Nasetil 
_ This Obferyation touching {mall and large Compas, is not only ufe- 
ful in Hiftory, but alfo in Landskip, Pourtraiture, Flowers,. Fruit, 
Shipping, Archite€ture; in fine, in all Parts of Painting. 


VHA P.. XIX, OF, the Divison of Hiftory. 


N all Things we fhould obferve Order; which fome proceed in,.ac-, 
cording to their Fancies,,.and“ethers aét counter: to Rules, not: 
knowing, that ‘Things are eftablifhed thus and thus, by an univerial, 
No. &. Ou - Confent 
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Confent ; and why: He, who thinks himfelf'to do as he pleafes, may. 
indeed paint Fapiter with a Fool’sCap, and a yellow or green Garment’; 
and Momus in a purple Drapery, and fo forth; becaufe there’s noother 
Punifhment for him but his Ignorance: But a‘ well-adviled Artift will 
make better Inquiries; that he may juitify his Work, or that the 
Work may {peak for itfelf Let us love Vertue, fays Horace, for 
the fake of Vertue, and fhun Vice, not only for fear of Punifhment,'| 
but alfo for the Odium it carries. Altho? no one need’ fear corporal | 
Punithment for diforderly Management of Hiftory, yet he is not free 
from the Reproach of Ignorance and Blunder, a Punifhment great e- 
nough to a generous Mind’; wherefore we’ fhould fubmit'to eftablithed | 
Order, as the ConduStor of our Studies, the fureft Way being belt,” 
and’ the beaten Road neareft. If a good Hiftoriographer, in compiling: 
a Story, make an orderly Divifion of his Materials,.’ere he begin to! 
write; difpofing firft the general Heads, and then the particular ones 5! 
afterwards, the Incidents, and’ which of them are principal, and how# 
fnany ; and which of them’ happened Without, and which Withine 
doors; moreover confidering, whether the Story throughout is to be | 
handled in all its Circumftanaes’ in.a certain’ Number’ of Parts; ‘or in) 
fome principal ones only ; as whether he will contratt Homer’s' 24 Book | 
into'12, Virgil’s 12 into 6, or Ovid’s 15 into 7 or 8, at pleafure; fo al 
judicious Painter; in handling a magnificent Hiftory, fhould: make him- 
felf Mafter of the true Contents and. Meaning. of it; as whether the 
Parts be few or many; if many, whether hei cannot bring thet intof 
4 {mall Comipafs; and if few, whether he cannot add‘tothem +: More 
over he is to confider, which aré thé principal Parts, and what can bel 
teft out; in o¥der to reduce them to fuch a proper Number’ as? will an 
fwer his Purpofe; always rémembring; in’ cafe he fhould fall’ fhore ys 
that he may ufe ariy Licence that is not againft’ Nature and’ Reatfon, event 
to make two Incidents out of one, when Occafion requires. | 
. We are therefore to eftablith it for a general Method, in handling a 
thorough Hiftory, divided into 3, 4 or 5 Ordonnances, more’ or lelss 
that the firft Pi€ture muft always fhew the Drift, State and Place of A@i= 
en;-and the laft, the Conclufion of the whole Story. ) : 
Large Hiftories, fuch as of Fofeph, Alexander, Hercules, and others, 
which beft become Palaces, Saloons, Apartments and Galleries, can- 
not be handled in a fingle Piece, becaufe of the Variety of Accidents 
they contain, which muft be continued in feveral Pi€tures, whether im 
Tapeftty or Painting: Again, if the Gods comé in Play (which freq 
quently happens) the Cieling is proper for them ; taking Care,. that . 
: tier 
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therthe Beginning or Conclufion of the'Story be over the’ Chimney, 
was | fhall more largely ‘thew in the Book of Cieling-painting. 2 


There are many fuch long:Stories:in Homer, Virgil, Apuleius, Taffo, 
even in Scripture itfelf : Now if we would chufe two-Incidents out of 


/any of them, or make two Compofitions, and thofe to be hang’d to- 


gether, we ought in the firft to reprefent. the moft remarkable ‘Pare, 


whether it be the 1ft, 2d, 3d, 4th ‘or sth Accident, according as it 
happens, fo :that-its Fellow may ‘be-the laft; as the End of /donis, 


or-his Death; the Fall-of Phaeton, or his Grave ; Sardanapalus burn- 
ing himfelf; incas’s Deification ; Retnoud’s Difinchantment ; and, in 


facred Story, So/omon’s. offering to the Idol. 


Here *tis neceflary tobe obierved, that all Hiftories have two con- 
ae Beginnings and Conclufions; fome, a forrowful Beginning and a 


joyful Exit ; others, contrary ;- to. which add a third, which are neither 


joyful nor forrowful. The Story being divided into three Accidents, 
the firft thould derve as an Introdu@iion to what we intend to treat of ; 
inthe fecond:fhould appear the main Aétion; and the third fhould turn 


inthe happy or miferable Event : ‘For Initance ; we may reprefent“Fu- 


lius Cafar entring on the Government ; next, his Condition, or “fur- 
ther Promotion; laftly, his Death, We can alfo divide a Story into 


-four Parts or Stages, as the Birth, Rife, Life and Death of a vulgar 


or noble Perfon. | 
But five Divifions are the mof perfet# , more are fuperfluous ; becaule 
any Hiftory may be fufficiently reprefented’ In five Parts; thus, the 
Perfon’s. Beginning in the firft; ‘his Rife in the fecond’; his Condition 
in the third ; his Fall in the fourth; and his End in the fifth; as we 
fhall further illuftrate in the Chapter of fellowing or matching of 
Pieces. i 
In reprefenting an Hiftory the Artift is not always confined to the 
Laws of written Story ; a good Hiftoriographer is obliged to go’ thro’ 
with all the particular Faéts from the Beginning to the End, in a fuc- 
ceflive Order ; a Painter, contrarily, has a greater Liberty of Choice, 
fince ’tis indifferent to him, whether he falls upon the Beginning, mid- 
dle or End. of a Story; and therefore fometimes begins where he 
pleafes; picking out-of the Story what beft fuits his Intention, either 
what went before, now is in-A@ion, or.muft be in Confequence; being 
obliged to exhibit no more out of the Whole, than can be feen toge- 
ther at one. View. 7 : 
Horace divides. the Drama into five Acts. ‘The firft containing the 
Senfe and Introduétion of the Story; in the fecond is the Sequel or 
O 2 Confe- 
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Confequence, arifing ‘from ‘the firft; in the third, the Contention or 

ifpute; in the fourth is feen at a Diftance the Ifue of the Story ; 
and in the fifth, the Cataftrophe or Conclufion either in Sorrow’ or 
Joy. But the Drama differs from a Painting in this ; that the one con- 
tains in each Aét a particular Time, Place or A@tion ; and the other 
exhibits only a momentary Aion. 

The Divition of the Drama into five A&s is not without Reafon, 
from the Example of the Sun’s Courfe ; which begins with Day-break ; 
fecondly afcends all the Morning; thirdly, has a Meridian-altitude ; 
fourthly, declines in the Afternoon ; laftly, fets in the Evening. 

He who would aét fure and orderly thould ufe the following Means ; 
which, -befides the Truth of the Story, will furnith him with Plenty of 
Thoughts. | 

1. The Time. 2. The Place of A@ion.. 3.. The Conditions of the) 
Perfons concerned. | 

By the Time we underftand either the paft, prefent, or. to come 3 
and therein, a Divifion into Night, Morning, Noon and Evening ;| 
alfo into Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter ; and into Months, 
Weeks, Days, &c. ; : : 

As for the Place, we muft confider, whether it be in Europe,’ Affa, | 
Africa and America; whether in Town or Country, Within or With- 
out-doors ; in ftately or vulgar Buildings, or a Mixture of both, 
| An, the Conditions of Perfons we meet with great and  illutrioussé6nes, | 
as Emperors, Kings, Princes, Senators; Generals, €9¢..as alfo Deities: 
yand High-priefis, male and female ;-in the ;fecond Tire, Nobility, | 
Merchants and Citizens; laftly, the common People, Countrymen, | 
Beggars, €9c, In thefe Orders. of Men, we diftinguifh between great} 
Kings and lets, and the fame in the other Conditions; and divide them 
again into old, middle-aged and ‘young. Arhong People in»general| 
owe, find ‘tall, .. middle-fiz?d, hort, thick, lender, welland mithapen, | 
healthy, and tickly, fenfible and foolith; all differing as well in their Na-7 
tures and Humours, as in their Countenances and Shapes. ; 

_ We may add, in the fourth Place, the Manners of each, and the 
. particular Cuftoms of Nations, whether of Romans, Greeks, Perfrans,| 
Armenians, Germans, &c. together. with their Dreflés, confifting of | 
_ various Stuffs, as Silk, Linnen,courfe or fine Woollen-cloth, long or fhort.) 
. Laftly, the Knowledge of Phyfiognomy, Perfpeétive, Geometry, 
ArchiteGture, Anatomy, Proportion, Colous, Harmony, Reflexions, 
and every thing thatoccurs in -the Chapters treating of thofe.Particu-| 
lars.; which we fhall not‘here repeat. s ge | in ation & 


It} 
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_ It now femains only to be obferved ; firft, that there are two Sorts 
of Piéures, natural and unnatural. Secondly, what good Hittories 
lare, in order to fhew their Continuance in one Painting. The natural 
‘Pi@ures are thofe, in which we exhibit the Nature of a Story or Acci- 
dent by a fingle Paffion, i. ¢. by a fingle Reprefentation of the Perfon on 
whom the Strefs lies. ‘The unnatural are thofe, wherein the fame Per- 
fon is reprefented more than once, and thereby two Accidents mixed 
together which happened at different Times, as the one by Day, and 
the other by Night; which is contrary to Nature, and wherein is often 
-ufed more than one Point of Sight. Secondly, the moft pertinent and. 
intelligible Hiftories are fuch as that of Hle/iodorus, defcribed in the 
Maccabees, when he was punifhed by the Angel; to which add, the 
High-prieft proftrate before the Altar, intreating the Almighty ; and 
further, the Widows and Orphans, lamenting and crying; all this 
fhews the Continuance of the Hiftory, and may be brought into one 
Piece. Another may be, that of Pompey, where he is burning all the 
Letters and Papers of Perpenna_ in his Sight, and then ordered him to 
be carried to. his Punifhment : And many others. 


CHAP, KX Of the Obfervables in a Fronti/piece-plate. 


OQ INCE we have treated of many Particulars and their Requi- 
: fites, it will be proper here to fubjoin the Difpofition of Objetts 
in a Frontifpiece-plate, and their Obfervables, as being of a diffe- 
rent Nature from other Ordonnances, and tending in all Relpetts to 
embellifh the Book only; like a fine Garden-walk, where the Ob- 
jects, »whether Vafes, Statues, ‘Trees, €c. are placed to anfwer their 

‘Purpofes. . tov 
. The Figure which denotes the Subject of the Book, ought by all 
means, as the principal, to appear in the middle of the Plate, fet off 
‘by other By-ornaments: Over Head or beneath muft be a large Table 
or flat Face, with the Book’s Title thereon, either/in thick black Let- 
ters, or elfe double-lin’d ones, and the other Figures, which ferve: for 
Illuttration, placed: of equal Height-on each Side, either flanding or 
fitting: .Thus muchifor the fore Ground. “The Ofiskip, having little 
Concern in the Matter, we may. difpofe where we think proper with 
low or rifing. Grounds, in order thereby to-give the Uniformity of .the 
Subject greater Luftre, and a Painter-like Decorum: The i 
ifto 
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Vito ought to be-inithe middle ; but, if two are neceflary for the fake | 
of fhewing fomething in the Offskip, they muft be -on each ‘Side, and 
equally large and extenfive. : 8 

But we mutt take elpecial-Care, that the Title be encompaffed with 
“Architecture, or Rockage, or Tees; or-at leaft remain within the 
fore Ground, which we ought to confider as a. Theatrical Stage opened | 
on‘one or both Sides with’ a’ Curtain, fometimes.fetting it off with a 
colonaded Frontifpiece,' or elf inclofing it in a Moulding or’Compart- 
ment; in which Calethere fhould always be a founding Fame, either 
before or behind, let the Subje& of the Book:be what it will -:Even 
the Fame alone with the ‘Title of the:Bock will look more proper, 
than the Figure of the Book without the Fame. 

It-looks well to infcribe the-Title in the Pendant of the Trumpet, | 
when tis. inthe middle of the Plate, and in’ double-ftrok’d’ Letters 3] 
‘but if it happen to be on a Side of the Plate, tis improper. The ca-_ 
pital black Letter fuits the middle and’ bottom of the Plate ; however, | 
when the ‘Title muft be: placed high, the open. Letter is beft,: becaufe_ 
the other would take the Eye too much, and weaken the reft‘of the. 
Work. Thus much in general. 

With refpe& to Particulars we muft-obferve,-that the Figure repre- 
fenting ‘the Book, fhould always poffefs the chief Place in the middle 
of the Plate, and that to be elevated; the Figures of lefs Confequence 
fomewhat lower and further in; and thus with the others; each go-! 
ing off according to its Rank, A@tion and-Quality, tothe Offskip; and | 

it other additional Ornaments are neceflary, they. muft be contrived | 
-here and there in Bafs-relief. : 
__ But to explain myfelf, I thall give a Plate-example, and take for the | 
Subjeét a Book, entitled Ars'Mitiraria, or, 4 T; reatife of Military | 
Liwercife: Bellona, as the Subjeét.of the Work, fits exalted on an high | 
and large Pedeftal, in the middle of the Plate, fet off with all Kinds 
_of warlike Inftruments, as ufual; beneath her, on one Side, ftands a 7 
 Perfon in an offenfive Pofture; and on the other, a defenfive Perfon ; | 
thefe three Figures make the whole Story; the latter is reprefented © 
as.a brave Citizen with a Table in his léft Hand, whereon. is drawn _ 
the Plan of a Fortification, and under his'right “Arm a Sheaf of Wheat ; 
the former appears as. a vigorous young ae with a Spike-headed | 
‘Staff in one Hand, and a Spade'in the other, and at his Feet a Crow, | 
‘or Wall-breaker ; on one Side in the Offskip, isa ‘Town-wall, and on 
the other fome armed° Men ‘fetting Houfes on fire ; behind the former | 
‘ftands Vigilancy, and behind the latter Subtilty. | ar 

ie OW | 
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Now we may obferve, that the aforefaid Uniformity in the Figures, 
‘accompanying Bellona, and which help to explain the Senfe, is una-’ 
'voidable ; for if one of the hieroglyphic Figures next her were fitting, 
and the other ftanding, it would caufe an Abfurdity in the Ordon- 
nance; becaufe thofe two Figures ought to fhew an A&tivity, or at leaft 
to be ina Readinefs to undertake fome Enterprize: Wherefore they, 
‘as well as thofe behind them, muft be ftanding ; the latter being plac- 
ed there, not as capital Figures, but to aid and fubferve the two o- 
| thers; and therefore, being rather ornamental than neceflary, they 
may be left out; as alfo may the Offskip, fince the Subjec# futhicient- 
ly appears without it: Neverthelefs-it may be retained when it does. 
not obfcure the main Defign; but I fhould rather chufe to contrive it 
in Bafs-relief in Stone-work. 
All Frontifpiece-plates fhould have the three following Qualities. 
t. To delight the Eye. 
>. To tend to’ the Praife and Honour of the Author and De- 
- figner. 
"3. To be advantageous to the Seller. 
| Thefe Obfervations, tho’ little heeded, yet are very neceflary, fince 
all Things have a Reference and Tendency to fomething ; and tho’, by 
_ a proper Application, we mutt fhew their Qualities, as in the three In- 
ftancesaforefaid, yet we have a Liberty to make ‘further. Additions, if 
| not foreign to the main Defign of the Compofition: J fay then, that if the 
capital Figure be fet. off by an Area, Palace, or other Building, that 
Ornament muft!come on the right Side of the Plate, next to the Bind- 


ing. of the Book, andrun off to the left. as feantily as. the Defign will 

permit. It would be improper to reprefent .a ‘Table, Pedettal, and: 

Vafe, or fuch like, ‘half in the Prece, unlefs the Print have a Border 
| broad enough to be fuppofed to hide the other half, or 16 were on a. 
third or further Ground. We alfo remark, that the Light falling on: 

the Objects mutt be fuppofed to come from without the Book ; that is,. 

it proceeds from the left Side or opening of the Book, and fhootsto the. 
 Infide of it, in order thereby to create between them (I mean, the 
 Printand the Book) a perfect Union and Sympathy ; like that of the 
- Souland Body; fuppofing the Book. to be the Body, and the Print the 
- Soul which movesit; to which add, in’ Confirmation of my Pofition,. 
| that the Back of the Book gives Rife'to the Print and Leaves.. 

The’ Reafon why I difpofe the Objects thus, whether light or heavy, 
is, becaufe I think the contrary very improper and ill-grounded ; asthe 


Decorum of it may be feen in the Frontifpiece-plate of my satus 0 
book 3 
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book, defigned in that Manner ; which I fhallexplain, and give a Proof 
of, in the two following Examples. 


EXAMPLE TI. 


I place, on the right Side of the Defign, a fine Frontifpiece or Porch 
of a Court or Temple, with Wings coming from it on each Side ; and 
on them, fome People leaning over a Balluftrade; ail running to the 
Point of Sight, which is in the middle of the Piece: At the Entrance 
ftands a Prince, Princefs or Ve/tal Virgin; and before: himor her, onthe _ 
Steps, a Manor Woman kneeling, and receiving a Staff; or a Roll of | 
_ Paper : Fame on high founds towards the left ; and on the fecond Ground ; 

alfo on the Jeft Side, (but half without the Piece) fome affrighted Peo- 
ple taking their Flight. On the fame Side, the Offskip fhould appear 
Vifto-wife, like a Gallery, ei to the Point of Sight. Now, the De- 
fign being lighted from the left, and only {lightly sketched with black 


_ Chalk, or a Pencil, and rubbed off on another Paper, the former will 
face the Book, and the Reverfe, the contrary. 


EXAMPLE IL. Ina Landskip. 


On'the right Side is a mafly Tomb, fupported by Sphinxes,’ and fet | 
off with other Stone-work, as Pedeftals and Vafes; the foremoft | 
whereof are more than half without the Piece; and all running to the | 
Point of Sight, as in the foregoing. Behind it is a clofe Ground of 
Cyprefs and other Trees up to the Point of Sight ; and beyond itis | 
the Offskip. From the left Side, on the fecond Ground, may be feen | 
in fae only, fome People coming forwards; as a Prieft, Boy with fa- 7 
crificing Utenfils, the Ax-bearer, and Beafts for Sacrifice. Before the | 
Tomb, onthe Plinth, fhould ftand a {mall Altar; forwards, two or | 
three Harpies taking their Flight; and from the Tomb Cupid flying | 
after them, with an Arrow in his Bow, as driving them from thence. 
Now reverfe this Drawing alfo, and then obferve the Decorum it pro- | 
res. | ‘ 
Altho’ this Method of proceeding be founded on Reafon and good | 
Grounds, yet, I fear, many will take it for a Chimera; ona Suppofi- 
tion, that we pretend to amend fomething, and lay down a pofitive | 
Law for what has beén feveral hundred Years left free and unlimitted ; — 
fince Books may, without the aforefaid Obfervations, be good, fell 

: well | 
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well, -and bear a,Price:, Again, if, a. Book be:good and haye, but va, Ti- 
tle-page,. without a Frontifpiece-plate, that’s enough ; even a Plate 
ever fo poorly handled will pats, if it. but, fhew what the Author treats 
of. But let me ask, whether ’tis not. more acceptable to give a. Print 
great Decorum, and make it better: with little Trouble, than,to beat 
the old) Road ;.efpecially when we can fupport. it by certain Ruless 
which will difcover the Error of former. Management? Some, perhaps 
'may fay, Why have not others mentioned this, fince the Polfiti- 
on is fo pofitive? But,I anfwer, that tho’? many Things have been found 
out, fomething ftill remains to be difcoveredjby. the Studies of curious 
and inquifitive Men. We grant, that if a Book. be, bad,.the Frontif- 
piece-plate will not mend it; howeyer,if the Proverb may) take place, 
a Thing well fet off is half fold; and therefore Elegance is very neceflary 
in all Things. ye . : 


Of the Reprefentations of Dreams, Apparitions, unufual Thoughts. and 
son 1 Bhonsy at Je fare, Lameseays: 3, 1 eben ice 
Who can ’blame a. ftudious Artift for amufing himfelf fometimes 
with sketching odd Conceptions, . or’ for painting them? I think it ve- 
ty commendable, and a .true Token, of Greatnefs of | Mind, andthe 
beft Method for, excelling in Defign ;, it’s certain, that they; who make 
theirArt their. Diverfion,. have a double Advantage in’ it; becaufe 
they exercife their Judgments with Ufury inthe mott, abftrufe Defigns 
which the Senfes can comprehend. Let us only confider, swith refpect 
to the People, how acceptable fuch an Artift muft be, fince moft Men 
have an Itch for Novelties; as in Plays, which draw the greateft Con- 
- courfe of People, the, more uncommon they are. . If, any think Lought 
rather to maintain,, that fuch Artifts. ought not to’ be regarded, and 
that they fhould: find their Pleafure in better ‘Things, let. me ask in 
what? Whether in hearing idle Talk, reading ufelefs Books, walking 
the Streets, €7c, all which. is rather wafting lime than Improvement. 
It’s not unknown that. Raphael, Michael Angelo, and many other famous 
Mafters, did fometimes exercife.their Judgments with out-of-the-way, 
Thoughts; whence I infer, that they thought it no Shame. But con- 
trarily, what good can come of exceflive Drinking, and, dipping into 
other Things, as if Painting no longer concerned us? It’s'certain we 
cannot ferye two Mafters at once; and as certain, that he who. ftudies 
a difficult Point, and intends to.mafter and pradtife it, muft.not at the 
fame Time, for Pleafure, give into another which is more difficule, 
No. 5. 3 P ‘ and 
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and of a different Nature, lef he deftroy his -firft Point » We'ought | 
therefore to accuftom ourfelves to Things which neither’ over-charge | 
the Senfes, nor too much burthen the Memoty in our Paftimes, A’ 
young Artift, who at his Leifure endeavours to qualify himfelf for 
fine Compofitions, muft efpecially’ fhun exceffive Drinking, hearkening' | 
to old Women’s ‘Tales, inquiring after News, reading’ trifling Books of 
Stories and Romances; principally, Accounts of Murthers and fad “Ace | 
cidents, Inchantments, and the like; as alfo’ the Grounds of Mufick: 
Wine intoxicates, fad Tidings too much affe@t the Mind, and a Series 
of Troubles puts us befide ourfelves; reading of Murthers, &c. feizes' 
the Heart, and makes ‘us ufifit for Study } Curiofity, inftead of Being’ | 
fatishied, is fo craving, that when we’ delign fomething fedate, it’can 
Hardly find a Place in our Thoughts; and the Study of Mufick, or | 
ether fuch profound Art, has too great an Afcendant over our Senfes. | 
_. Toexplain what I fay, touching the defigning of uncommon ‘Thoughts j 
at leifure, I fhall give three ‘or fotir Examples, each of a different | 


Nature: But mutt firfdnquire, ‘why Painters ‘will not give themfelves | 


the trouble to defign unufual or barbarous Hiftories, fuch as the Jndi- | 
an, Fapan or Chinefes and find, ‘that ts, becaile no Atithors have | 
written any thing about them worth sketching, thofe Nations affording’ | 
_ Ro /othér Scene than Cruéleies, Mufthers, ‘Tyrannies, and fuch like ditt | 
agreeable Objects, which! would’ tacher ‘offend than-deli ght : Moreover, | 
that the Oddfiéls of “thelr Drelits; ‘Mbatiners.4fid'Cuftoms do notat all | 
quadPate With the Grace!and Beauty of the Afitique. It’s certain; that’ | 
the principal Bufinefs of an Hiftory-painter is, to expres the Story with | 
proper anid lively Paffions, that his Intention may appear plain ‘and {Rs | 
tisfattory to the Curious ; and yet; this* would-be no more than’ the | 
reading it in'thé Author, if the Grace of’ the Figures were not allo''to: 
accompany it. What difgufts if a fine Play’more than ordinary “AQi | 
on, bad’'Drefles, anda contemptible Stage? Tf'a fire Voice be agreea- | 
Ble to the Ear, how charming mutt it be, when the Eye fees it come] 
from a beautiful Woman: Beauty caules Love, but Deformity; Aver- | 
fion:' “Ite therefore to Wonders that we have no Rehfh for fuch: | 
ddd’ SubjeQs,” fince Buropeans ‘aré vo? tonverfaht with real’ Beau- 
ty; té be pleafed: with fuch Shadows aiid Ghofts: Yet; rotwithftand- | 
er what. is faid of the Figures and Hiftories,’ F think dt not unworthy | 
ofa Landskip-painter fometimes to exhibit fuch uncommon Landskips,..7 
Becatte° thé “Oddtiels Of the ‘Grounds, 'Trées and ‘Buildings found in 7 
- ‘Hier is pleafing ¢o molt People, -efpéciallythofe Who: ‘are -converfant | 
with’ thei# Hittoryy and indeed this ‘Novelty°of-Profpet is no! ways fo } 
ii : 'c. repug- 7 
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| repugnant:to! Art or Nature; as the People and their Manners, in fpoils 


ing-the Shape which: God and Nature gave theme:) (0) tsp bool 
if it.be faid, that fuch Landskips are improper without Figures of 
the fame Country,: it muft: be granted. neverthelefs; vas: the By-orna- 


I ments of 4; Landskip are ufually the leaft regardéedy LT. think: de! not ditt 


agreeableyoté exhibit’ here and there fome of thoft Créatures,) inorder 


to thew the Nature’ of the Country: A judicious Artift may” difpofe 


: 
; 
3 


them as he:thinks beft’ for: the Good ‘of the whole PiGture, and the 
Pleature of the Eye); and: becaufe thofe Countries) are well known te 
Europeans, he can introduce them there, and intermix with.them Tra 
vellers from other Countries; as Perfans, Romans, Greeks: &e. who 


_ may add to!its Improvement} as we introduce Whites into the Blacks 
 Country,. and Blacks into-Greece. paw @ bo hse hs er a 
_- But perhaps another Difficulty may be flarted againft: fuch Land: 


2 


skips, namely, that they cannot be handled fo natural and true, as 


_ where we can have. the Life before us3 which :indeed ‘is probable; 
_ however it muft be granted, that the Authors,-treating of thofle Parts; 
are fo many and fo particular; that a Man of Judgment may gather 


- fufficrent Inftru€tion. from them; the ‘Temperature “of ‘the Ar, Fruit 
- fulnefs of the Soil, Shape of the Trees and other Greens, . and‘ theit 
_ Natures .and Colours are plainly fet down; and if the green'happen to. 
bea little lighter or darker, or the Ground | more: yellow sor: ruflét, 


| 


who will go about to difprove it, if artfully managed ? “For ‘my: part, 
I fhould :malee-no Scruplée to. paint fucha Piece, fince’'a' Painter 


| ought to flip no Opportunity of getting Praife, and wifh to have done 
_ it, according to my prefent Idea of it: If we omit doing many Things 
. for want of a proper Knowledge of them, what cannot the Pencil of @ 
| judicious Mafler do, if he will but fet about it? Yet fome Men will not 
' go out of their old Road, as was the Cafe of a Fellow-pupil with ‘me un- 
| der my Father; who, on my’ asking him, why he painted not other Sub- 


jeCts as well as Bible-ftories? anfwered, that he had no Occafion to feek 
after others, fince the Bible yielded more than he could do in his’ whole 


. Lifes Which indeed:was no Wonder}: fince he painted ‘one ‘Story ‘ten - 
times, if it pleafed him.» But we fhall now come to the Reprefentati- , 
 ensiwe promifed. sti¢ ort Win Tees te ate 3 


Remorfe of Confcience occafioned by an Appavition. See Plate XIX, 


- oabeficer Séoctus Larquinius had ravithed: Ticéresial ae ‘unhappy ‘Lady 
(who had ftabb’d herlelf in Revenge of her violated Chaftity) appear- 
P 2 ed 
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ed.ito him, as he was lying: in Bed, fhewing’*her Breaft. gored with | 
Blood ; at which, he was fo terrified, that he knew not where'to | 
hideous . 
The Figure which accompanies her holding a Dagger, with Cyprefs- | 
leaves about its Head and Watfte, reprefents De/pair, as the broken 
Pair of Compaftes, fticking in its Girdle plainly fhews. Now perhaps 
it may be asked, becaufe Lucretia:is opening her Wound, whether the | 
Dagger fhould not become her? ‘which I grant; as having committed | 
the Faét thro’ the other’s Inftigation. It’s certain, that there’s no need | 
of By-help, as we fhall prove in its Place, in the Bats-relief of Mele- | 
ager, when the Mifchief is done by our own Hands; but here the | 
Cafe is very different ; for Meleager was there dying, and the Revenge | 
not yet executed; whereas here the Revenge is already had, becaule « 
fhe is producing her’ Wound, and therefore the greateft Effe@ of De- | 
{pair is over, and the fhews him the bloody Dagger by means of De- | 
{pair ; which Figure would indeed be ‘fuperfluous, were the not fuppo- | 
fed to be faying,; —-—— Tvs Steel did it.) For if the were in a defpe- | 
rate Pofture with the Dagger in her Hand,: the Figure of De/pair: | 
would be unintelligible, and therefore fuperfluous. Again, it would | 
be abfurd, to make her ftab herfelf at his Bed-fide, fince no Speétre | 
of any Perfon can appear before a Separation from the Body; where- © 
fore the thews herfelf to the Debauchee, as the Caufe of her untimely | 
Death, -in order to bring: him to Remorfe, and for that Reafon De/pair | 
is reprefented in a triumphing Manner, as if faying, Hac invita | 
MUG 5 36. Po E 
_ Megara by the Bed-fide, with her Head befet with Serpents, fcourg- 
ing him witha {moaky pitchy ‘Torch, intimates not only Remorte, | 
er Reproof, but all other, inward Troubles, Grief, Rage, Horror, | 
Difquiet, <a aw y _ 
_ The Lamp on the Table, and ina princely Apartment, may perhaps | 
feem odd; neverthelefs I think, it has a fine Effe@ on the foremolt Fi- 9 
gure, and allo helps to make the Table-furniture con{picuous, without 4 
hindring the other Light ; doing ftilt more good, as being a Lamp, | 
and having burnt a long Time without; {nufting, and therefore cafting: | 
a gloomy ruffet Light, when that of the Spectre is bituminous, burne 
ing white and blueith. i 
As for the fmall Compafs of the Ordonnance, fome would have filled 
a Room three times as large with thofe four Figures; and even re- | 
prefented an’ Hall'adorned with Pitures; Bafs-reliefs, Tables, Stands 
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bs Candlefticks, €s¢. and a” within-door Vitto; an Italian comparted 
‘Floor, and many other Things. | 


| Reprefentation of Vanity, according to the Saying, Man’s Life is a 


Dream. 


Alexander, repofing on @ Bed, the following Spe€tres appeared to 


| pafs by him: Firtt, ‘Time with it’s Hour-glafs ; next, Ambition, hold- 


ing a Torch; next, Va/our, followed by A/a, Africa and America in 
Irons ; then follow Riches and Plea/ures, and then Honour and Glory ; 
the former with a Pyramid,:and, the latter with a celeftial Sphere 5 a 
naked Man brings up the Rear, having a dejected Look, and hug- 
ging himfelf, who, in pafling the Bed, accofted the Prince thus, 


© Alexander! bebold me; reflect on what I was, and what I now 
ams; the whole World was at. my Difpofe; my Valour purchafed me the 
| highet Honour and Glory; Riches and Pleafures were at my Gommand ; 


Sic tranfit Gloria. 


but now, in INakednefs, I pa/s by as a Shade: 


Mundi. 3: 


“This Civalcade I exhibit in an Hall richly Sac, reprefenting 


the Figures in a waving Motion, and skimming over the Floor, a 


Foot high, on a thin Cloud, crofs the Pi@ture to a Defcent of 2 or 3 
Steps on the left Side ; and thence, on the fame Side, up to a Back- 
door ‘on the: left Side of the Point of Sight, where they difappear. 
The Bed, a little raifed, ftands backward in the middle of the Piece; 
the aforefaid Shades are vapourifh, but not tharp: Forwards, on the 
left Side, I place, on a Pedeftal, ‘the Figure of a fitting 4/exander, 
with Thunder in his Hands, a Globe in his Lap, and an Eagle by his: 
Side; and behind the Pedeftal ftand two Centinels in earneft Difcourfe, 


infenfible of what is doing. 


Let it not be thought, becaufe I make the three Parts of the World 


- fetter’d, that Alexander, by his Valour, fabdued them ; for, accord- 
_ ing to the Teftimony of fome Writers, he did not. conquer all da 
- heverthelefs, that his Ambition made him hope;to doit, 1s not impro+ 


- bable; fince he caufed himfelf to be worthipped as a fecond. fupiter 
_ Ammon; as he himfelf has given us to underftand by thefe Words :--— 
| Alterius Fovis altera tela. 


I queftion not, but that, if fuch a fhady, Ghoft-like Manner be well 
exécuted, *twill appear very uncommon, tho’? I do. not lay it down ‘as. 
a.Faét happening to Alexander, but give it as my own Inyention...... 


I have 
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“ Thave faid, ‘that the Shades or A ppearances»walked>as'6n'a-CGloud; 
by which I mean a thin Vapour, ferving themifona Ground; and give 
ing a faint Shade to the Hall-floor; yet the Vapour and Ground-thade| 
are of no other Ufe, than. to exprels Things in a fupernatural, Way, 
and to make a Diftinction between real.and imaginary People. 
I have feen fuch a Thought painted by fordaan’s; where a Man is) 
dreaming in “his Bed; and« before’ it. flood an naked. Womans, appear- 
ing as a teal one, who: (one, would’ think) was going- to Bed to! him, | 
had not the Artift painted there ‘fome Clouds, ‘as ifthe were ftanding 
ina Door of Clouds: Whence I was led to think, theamight be a Spec- | 
tre; but then, not having’ a ghaftly Appearance, I thought the had too | 
great a Communication with the reft of the Piéture ; the was feen from | 
behind, and very beautifully coloured: band:others therefore,conclud- | 
ed, that this Woman was only a: Models to which the other Particu- 
Jars were added, in order to patch up a Pifture, and fill the’ Cloth, | 
| But to return to*our Ordonnance. eC hun ave es 
“My Thoughts: are, that /exander mutt not be reprefented naked on 
the Bed, but in princely Attire; for otherwife the Door muft not, ftand - 
open; and I.am not confined ‘to the Chambéer-light,: becatfe of {the | 
Shades or Speétres; wherefore, in reference to that, I have two | 
Points in View; firft, to keep the Light as beautiful as Sun-fhing;, or | 


fecondly (which is better and more ghaitly) tokeep it fomewhat gloomy, 
in order to‘exprefs naturally the Vapourinefs; and ‘by! it the: Vanity | 
of human Condition. ee 


An odd Fable. 


«The 'Fable-wrights tellus, that, in the Beginning of Time, a Diffe- | 
rence arofe between pollo and Diana, both in their Youth, who | 
thould produce’ the fineft Animals, wherewith to furnifh the World; 
Fupiter, as chief Ruler in Heaven, for Paftime allow’d it, and gave 
them Power to do it: After many Challenges and Difputes, it: was | 
finally agreed, that 4pol/o, in the Prefence of allithe Gods, thould | 
make ‘the firft Effay ; and! accordin ly, to general Admiration, - hé | 
produced a large Lyon! Diana fenlible of it, and feeing the Gods | 
taken up with the Sight of fo ftrange a Creature, and fearful that 
fhe ‘fhould ‘not produce’ the like, brought ‘forth aiCat, a-Creature not | 
unlike ‘the Lyon, but as much ‘inferior in Strength and Shape, asthe © 
Moon -is‘to-the Sun. : Whilft the: Gods were laughing at thisyi Apollo © 
was fo nettled at the Prefumption of Diana, in thinking in or his 7 
siiinis atch, @ 
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Match, that he imftantly brought forth a Moufe; to thew, in a ftorn- 
ful Way, that the Cat was-not compatable with the Lyon: Where- 
‘upon Diana fummoned all her Wit and Power to bring out a Mon- 
key; which Creature, like the former, being found to be very ridicu- 
lous, and her Endeavours adjudged fruitlefs by the Gods, the was fo 
provoked, as to create an'eternal Enmity between the Lyon and the 
Monkey, and the Cat and the Moufe. ms 


Ordonnance of the Fable, 


| Apollo,’ as a Youth of about.14 Years of Age, ftands a little to-the: 
left of the Point of Sight, holding im his right Hand a Scepter, which: 
-refts againft his Hip; he ftands in a daring Pofture on one Leg, has a 
fierce Look, and on his right Side, a little from him, fits 2 large Ly-. 
on. Over-againit 4po//o, a little forward, ftands the young Diana,, 
holding wp a Dart inher right Hand, and feeming to call upa Mon- 
key from the Earth, who, half out of the Ground; looks grinning be-- 
Kind'him at'a Moule, which, becaufe of the Cat ftanding by Diana,. 
| feems to creép away under the Legs of pollo. 3 ri 
_. The Deitiés view thofe ftrange Things with Pleafure; Supiter and’ 
Funo fit by themfelves‘on a low Cloud in the middle: Near Apollo and. 
| Diana are feen Mercury and Aurora; andion the right Side forwards;. 
| Mar sand Bacchus, the former lying on a Stone: Venus; attended by 
Cupid, lies on the Grafs; and next them, a little further, Ceres, fit- 
ting in the Lap of Rhea, points and laughs at the Monkey: Betweer. 
| thefe-two-and-the~ Cloud;—-whereon--fits fupiter and -Funo;--appears: 
Saturn: On the left Side forwafds fits Pallas with At/culapius, be-- 
tween Iris and Gunimedes: Behind Apo/lo:advances Momus, ftooping 
' forwards with his Bawble’ upright in his left Hand, whereon he leans,. 
_and, looking to the right, makes a fcornful Sneer ; his other Hand 
4s widecopén, with the Thumb. on) the Tip of his Nofe::. The wholé: 
Affembly ofthe! Gods, except iz/pollo, looks: merry and gay.. 


ss ‘Bablematte Ordonnantce of Pilly 


|. Here we exhibit a naked young Man, ftripp’d of all his Subftance, 
(which he lavifhly .confumed) appearing» before the ‘frightful Idol, 

| dafhed by De/patr > The:fternsolds Man fianding next it, drettyin a black 
~\Garment,.\bas his\Haireand|Béard plated, and fomewhat: like; a Con- 
juver} is thewing the young Man a Cuthion lying on: the Ground re 
thee 
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the Altar; from under which: fprout ‘out Thorns; on: which neverthe- | 
lefs he is forcing him’ to kneel: Nature on one Side;) on the fecond? 
Ground, lies feeble ‘on a Dunghil, looking with Tears at Ceres and) 
Bacchus, who, defpitefully going from her, deny. any Succour : WVece/- 
fity alone fits fquat down by her, having nothing about her) but.a 
broken Cup and fome ‘creeping Infeéts: ‘The Building feems to bea 
ruinous Palace; the Vifto behind the Idol: is frightful. enough; and 
yet how fine the Houfe on the third Ground appears, partly in the 
Sun, and partly in the Shade of the pleafant Trees ; methinks it has 
two Sphinxes of white Marble on two Hand-rails at the Sides of the © 
Door; andon the:Steps ‘is feen Luxury, tcattering Handfuls. of Money 
out.of the Horn of JAnalthea > Wantonnefs is playing on a Timbrel:to 
fome dancing Satyrs and lewd: Women: A little further. under the | 
Trees, fome of the fame Company lay, eating and carouting like . 
Brutes, by a Fountain: The aforefaid Idol is like a Chimera, compof-_ 
ed of many improper: Parts; the Head of a Frog; the upper, Parts” 
like a Woman’s;: Arms like Wings; Hands as, Lyon’s:Paws, with one 
of which itholds up’a Purfe‘of Money, and the other refts on an” 
Harpy; it’s Legs and Feet like thofe of a Satyr; and on its Head is 
a Crown of Holm-leaves: The Prodigal is treading on a broken Stone, © 
whereon appears a {mall carved Altar, or fome Remains of it: For-| 
tune, deferting him, is flying forward; at the fame time Envy, behind © 
the Idol is laughing in her Sleeve. Nefarium Vita © Fortuna dif-) 
pendium. | : } 


CHAP. XXI.. Neceffary Obfervations in continuing an Hiiftory in j 
feveral Pieces, for Halls, Galleries, Sc. a 


E have feveral times aflerted, that ftri&t Probability ought to™ 

be one of the principal Cares of a judicious Mafter in his Com-" 
pofitions, without Deviation on any Pretence whatever, be 

the Choice, Figures, Landskip, Archite€ture, (9c. or any thing elfe; 7 
becaufe, as the Proverb fays, Truth, tho’ obfcured for a Seafon, muje 
appear at laf. | : ! a i. 4 
Now, to obtain this Likelihood or Probability, befides the Requi- 
fites which we have in their Places’ already laid down, it will not be 
amifs to obferve, that the principal Petfonages retain their own and” 
| Bas. BA ye know? 


ie tt 
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renown Forms, Charatters and Colours, from the Beginning to the End of 
the Work. ie 

By the Forms we are to underftand the Proportions of their Bodies. 
By the Charaéfers, the Features which alter from time to time 
with their Years; from Youth to Maturity; from thence to middle 
‘Age; and'thence to old Age. 

| By the Colours we mean, the fair, rofy, pale or brown; befides 
long or fhort, dark, ruffet, light or black Hair, long or frizled Beards’: . 
In fine, fuch an: one muft be known to be the fame Perfon, thro all the 
Compofitions, without any Alteration. 

. The fame Condu&’ muft be obferved, with refpe& to the Atten- 
dants or Retinue; efpecially a black Man and Woman, who, if they 
have any Part in the ftately Attendance in the firft Compofition, mutt 
maintain that Poft to the laft; becaufe, being Slaves, they are feldom 
exchanged; and by their Prefence their Mafters are better known, e- 
fpecially when they have been obferved to attend them feveral times. 

It’s not improper to make mention of Blacks, both Men and 
Women, fince they are feen in the Retinues of moft People of Power 
in all Nations, the one more, the other lefs, and dreft in a particular 
Garb; by way of Diftin@tion, like great Men’s Liveries, ec. 

It’s neceflary, for avoiding Miftakes, to know how many O/ympiads 
the whole Work takes in, and exa€tly to enquire into the different 
Years in which the firft, fecond, third and fourth Story ended, in’ or- 
der to affign each Charatter its certain Age, abating for Accidents, 
which indeed fo alter People, that they get out of Knowledge ; as in the. 
thin and flender, becoming thick and fat ; and in the brisk and {pright- 
ly becoming dull and heavy; and the contrary; and yet thofe Acci- 
‘dents leave the Features, whence Likenefs proceeds, in their Per- 
fection. 

But here perhaps it may be asked, if we follow this Obfervation 
pun@tually, whether the Likenefs. would not be fo leffened as to be 
‘quite loft in old Age? To which I agree, fo far as refpefts the Colour 
‘and Flefhinefs, the one ina greater, the other in a lels Degree; yet 
‘the Charafter, with all its known Features, is, what maintains Likenefs;. 
‘bea Man ever fo old; wherefore, tis neceflary to make that appear 
in the Perfons‘from time to time. A/exander was very young, when 
he waged War with the Perfans; and, at the End of his Conquetts, 
‘died in the Flower of his Age. Of Darius and Ca/ar we ought to’ 
obferve the fame, tho’ differing in Years from /exander. Chrift, at 
the Age of twelve, taught the Scribes and Phari/ees in the Temple ; 
DG 
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when full grown, he did his Miracles; and was, finally, accufed, con- 
demned ar put to Death at about thirty. _ 

Laftly, we ought to obferve, that the Life and Atchievements fome- 
times follow in a long Series of Years, and fucceflively ; as in the Sto- 
ries of Romulus, Fulius Cafar, Scipio, Alexander, and many others; 
and, in Scripture, Chri/2?, Fohn, &c. of fome of which, we have large- 
ly treated in our Book of Zab/es and Emblems, which we thall pub- 
lith in due Seafon. 

We leave it now to any one’s Judgment to confider, how neceflary 
the aforefaid Obfervations are in the Continuance of an Hiftory; where- 
in we muft alfo take Care, that the Horizon through the whole Work: 
be of one Height, and level with the Eye of the Beholder; as we have fe- 
veral times faid in its Place. 

The fame Condu& as we have recommended for Figures, refpeéts al-! 
fo all immoveable Objects belonging to the Story; for Inftance, if the! 
general Subject require, that a Palace or Houfe muft come in more 
than once, ’tis neceflary that it always keeps its firft Form and Station, 
only altering the Point of Sight, as we would have it feen either in 
Front or Reir, or in Flank, either near or diftant. ‘ 

The Orders and Ornaments of Architecture likewife come under the 
fame Regulation ; for the Frontifpiece, Balcony, Porch, Steps, Rails, 
Balluftrades, Statues,, Windows, €9¢. muft remain the fame in each) 
Compofition; and not only fo, but of the /ame Marble and the fame! 
Wood, abating for the Decays of Time. : 
_ With the inward Ornaments the Cafe is the fame; for the Rooms| 
muje not be adorned in two different Manners, but with Tapettries | 
or Piétures of fuch or fuch a Choice. The inner Court may be fet off] 
with Fountains, Statues, &&c. J 

No greater Overfight can therefore, in my Opinion, be commit-) 
ted on fuch an ots, than to employ different Hands in fo capi-} 
tal a Work, *becaule they commonly differ in Manner, Handling and) 
Knowledge, as‘much as Night and Day; whence t happens, that the. 
Chain of a Story is fo broken and dubious, that, without an Expla-| 
nation, “tis difficult to know whom or what it reprefents; one fol-| 
Jowing the antique Gufto; another the modern; one giving his Per-| 
fonages a certain Likenefs, and another giving the fame Perfon a. 
Character quite different from that of the former, as it hits their Fan-. 
cies and Choice; fo that Virgil’s Saying is not amils, Amant alterna: 
Camena: 4 
I re-3 
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I remember to have feen two Pieces, being the Continuance of one 

FaQ@; in both which were reprefented one and the fame General ; in 
the former, he was in Armour and bareheaded, more or lef{s antique- 
like; and in the latter, he was triumphantly carried on a Shield, 
cloathed in Buff, and with Shoes and Stockings, Hat and Feather, 
rand with a naked Sword in his Hand: As for his Carriage, it was as 
dittle like that of the former, as his Drefs. Now how ridiculous this muft 
look, let any one determine. Wats 
_ I could give more Inftances of this Kind of Blunders, but thinking 
this a fufficient Caution to thofe who may be concerned in fuch Works, 
I thall purfue our main Defign, and come to Likene/s; which, in a 
Word, ‘lies in the Features, how much foever a Perfon may advance in 
Years. 
.- To hit the Likenefs well, and prevent the aforefaid Miftakes, the 
following is the beft Method: Chufe a fine Plaifter-face, either of 
Man or Woman, which has /uch an Air as the Subject requires, whe- 
ther modeft, auftere or amorous; this Face we muft make ule of from 
the Beginning to the End of the Work, where thofe Obfervations are 
neceflary, either in Front or Profile, and with fuch a Light as is pro- 
per to the whole Defigm, whether right or left, forward or backward, 
Candle or Torch ; all this to be done without any Variation, except 
fomewhat inthe Livelinefs and Flefhinefs, which, through Years, is 
continually abating in both Sexes, as we have before faid. 

As to the Motion of the Paffions, caufed by particular Accidents, 

we have, ina former Chapter, fhewed a Method, how to manage in 
fuch Cafes, without the Life. 
_ Having faid thus much touching the Ordonnance, I think it not im- 
proper to fubjoin two Obfervations, which are as neceflary to what 
has been faid as to what fhall hereafter be treated of, namely, a De- 
{cription of the Conditions of Men in the Summer and Winter Sea- 
fons ; and conclude this Book with an Emblem. 


A Man in Summer 


Is vafily affetted by the Heat, which, thinning the Blood, makes it 
flow: with. eafe to. the Extremities of the Body; whereby the Mo- 
tions are freed from. Reitraint. The Head is raifed; the Shoulders 
fink; the Arms and Legs f{pread; the Hands and Fingers opened, 
whereby each Part of the Body feems to refreth itfelf, aflording every 
where. free Paflage for the Cold; the Mouth is generally open; the: 
: 8 ae Eye-lids © 
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Eye-lids.feem to “be brisker, becaufe Warmth enlivens all Things ;| 
caufing allo the Vapours, which afcend to the Brain and fall again on. 
' the Eyes; the Hairftuck behind the Ears hangs down the Back, fo 
that all feems to be uncovered. 


4 Man in the Winter Seafon. 


To exprefs this Figure well, ’tis neceflary to explain Cold itfelf, as] 
being the Caufe of the fubfequent Motions. The Blood, wherein lies} 
the Warmth of the Body, is (by means of Cold, which is it’s oppo- 
lite, and enters from without, thro’ the Pores) forced inwardly; fo that 
it pafles chiefly from the {mall Members, to wit, Fingers and Toes, to 
its Center : Wherefore we fee that, to keep off outward Cold, Peo- 
ple fink their Heads into their Breafts; raife their Shoulders ; hug 
themfelves very clofe with their Hands under their Arm-pits, Mid 
the Cold cannot eafily affect; the Knees joined, Legs fomewhat bent,| 
and the whole Body ftooping; the Eyes almoft thut, or kept open 
with Difficulty ; the Mouth clofed; the upper Lip hidden by the un-| 
der one, which covers it up to the Nofe, to prevent the Cold’s enter-| 
ing the Body ;. the Hair hangs carelefly both before and behind. | 


EMBLEM. 


The beft Method, a Perfon. of weak Memory can-take, is, to exer- 
ale his Judgment on Things at the Inftant they prefent themfelves to! 
him; that is, to fet down what he has a-mind to keep, that he may” 
at any time have recourfe to it for his future Information and Re-} 
membrance; and this.to be repeated ’till he has gained what he wants 3} 
But this cannot well be done, unlefs he, at fuch Times, fufpend the} 
Ufe-of three of his Senfes, Hearing, Ta/te and Smell, and retain only 
~ Sight and Feeling, according to our Sketch, thus: 4 

A young Man,’in his Prime, is fitting at a {mall Table, with a Pen’ 
or Crayon in his Hand; Memory is fitting over againft him, holding” 
upright an. open Book, wherein Fruth is reprefented, to him on the Ta. 
ble; Iime, ftanding by him on.one Side, points at the Figure of Truth E 
and Prudence, on his other Side,. is guiding his Hand; Sight and Feel. 
ing ftand by him at the Table; the three other Senfes are, at the Com-. 
mand: of Fudgment, conduéted by Temperance to another Apartment 5) 
behind Memory, Fudgment is feen driving away fome Children, who 
are obferyed: here. as Vices-and untimely Hindrances, prejudicial to" 

Memory; 
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Memory; thofe unfeafonable Impediments, always hovering about us, 
and-courting our Smiles, have each their particular Tokens ‘in their . 
Hands; the firft, a Limbre/; the fecond, a Racket; the third, a Plate 
of Grapes, the fourth, a Pye; the fifth, a Partridge; the fixth, a 

| Fool’s Cap. 

| Thus we may eafily fee, how weak and imperfe€t we are, when. 
Fudgment does not aflift us, and we are mifled by the Bent of a cor-- 
-rupt Inclination. 


The End of the Second Book. 


ART of PAINTING. 


BO. Ook): WE 
Of Things ANTIQUE and MopERN. 


CHAP IL. The Difference between what is. Antique and Modern. 


“2 making a proper Diftin@ion between Things Antique 

and Modern; fince the Difference between them is fo 

reat, that they cannot unite, without caufing excef- 

5 ie Deformity ; for Things Antique are always the fame, 

but the Mode continually changing ; its very Name implies 

its Mutability; fince nothing is more unconftant than what depends on 

Fafhion ; which alters not only annually, but even daily in thofe who 

mimick the Court. Thefe Contrarieties, which are fo confounding, 
and caufe fuch a Variance between what is antigue and modern, we ec 
chiefly in the Compofition of Hiftories, Fables, Emblems, and fuch 

like ; in which both (yet the Modern moft) are blended together. 

Congruity and Suitablenefs in the Compofition of Hiftories are true 
Tokens of a judicious Mafter. What is more glorious, than while we 

are ravifhing the Eye, to pierce the Heart? While the Sight is recre- _ 
ated with the Beauties of the Art, to tranfport the Mind ve the 
eco- 


(WZ E are now obliged, to put in Execution our Purpofe of 


va 
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‘Decorum and Energy of the Compofition? He therefore is efteemed a 
‘prudent Mafter, who not only gives every thing its proper Colours, but 
alfo its due Expreffion, pure and uncorrupted. Thus we fee that great 
'Mafters, who are got to that Perfeétion, do not blend Things promif- 
cuoufly, and without Diftin&tion, as Eaft, Weft, South and North in 
'a Chaos-manner ; becaufe, with the little Mafters, we fhould then a& 
vagainft Nature; it is therefore neceflary, that we nicely confider what 
‘it is we intend to reprefent, to the end that we may not fail in giving 
‘the true Meaning of it. How canthe Truth of a Thing be known, 
cunlefs it be reprefented as clear asa literal Explanation? Let us then, 
curious Artifts! fedately weigh, what gives the Art fuch an Effeét and 
Luftre: Have ye a mind to borrow any thing for your Ordonnance, 
examine firft the Story ye delign to handle, whether it be Perfan, 
Greek, Roman, &c. Will ye reprefent * Darius, chufe all your Ma- 
terials from the Perfans, & his Attirement. Will ye bring + De- 
mofthenes onthe Stage, learn the proper Circumftances of the 4¢heni- 
‘ans, and make him appear a great Heroe. Will ye exhibit the vali- 
ant || Scipio, give hima Roman Drefs, and other Neceffaries from that 
People fuitable’ to it. By this means each Perfonage will have his true 
‘Property, and you will thew your Skill in Hiftory, and alfo, by obferv- 
ing the Time when, and Place where, reprefent the Subjett according- 
ly. Would ye exhibit High or Low-Dutch, Englifh or French Stories, 
fetch noMaterialsfrom Pera, Greece or Italy; each Country, can furnifh 
fofficient Matter proper for its Climate, to wit, Plants, Manner of Living, 
Paftimes, Houfe-ornaments, Stuffs, Drefles, publick Worfhips, Times 
and Manners of Eating and Repofe: All which Particulars muft be 
attentively confidered, in order to gain our Point, and for which Pur- 
pofe Reading and Books ate neceflary: For as a Profeflor in Law muft 
draw his Knowledge from the Marrow of the Roman, German and o- 
ther Writers of Jurifprudence; a Divine from Scripture and the Com- 
mentators thereon; and a Philofopher the fame; fo a Painter ought 
to be skill’d in the Reprefentations which he makes his principal Stu- 
dy, whether the fame be amcient or modern. Hence we judge, what 
a Fund of Knowledge is requifite: If a Painter would be univerfal, he 


fhould almoft know every thing; may, more than many other Artifts 
in, 


: 
| 


| 


* Heand his Army were de‘eated at Marathon; and afterwards by Miltiades, General of the” 
y j 


Athenians. 
+ He conquered Sici/y, after he had laid wafte the Country of Epidauru:. 


| By whom Cartvage was dellroyed,. 
' 
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in their particular Callings; for he ought to have a tolerable Know- 
‘ledge of Mathematics, Philofophy, Geography, Hiftory, Gc. : 
Bo not meddle then either with Things which you are not. conver- 
fant with, or follow the Advice of others; fortis more commendable 
to sketch a Dog or Cat we//, than an Elephant, Camel or Crocodile 
poorly. Are you dilpofed to handle an ancient Story, borrow nothing 
for it that’s new, and of modern Invention ; fince what is difguifed-with 
Falfhood cannever be Truth; like a Traveller, who darkens Truth by 
his own Additions, whofe Whims make him defcribe Things he never 
faw, and that, to a Perfon who, on due Confideration; foon difcovers the 
Fallacy. The Artifts Fudgment itfelf muft therefore akeays go before; and 
all that he undertakes. be governed ‘by ‘Reafon and Nature: An Italian 
fhould not be in an Indian Drefs ; or a Perfian in a flath’t Doublet, fince 
the Perfon we delire to know, does thereby become unknown. Each-Coun= 
‘try and People are known, not only by their Habits, but by all the other 
Circumftances before-mentioned; give then to each its own Requifites,: 
and every Thing that’s proper to it. How excellent muftia Piture 
appear, and with what Admiration viewed, when every ‘Thing: has‘its 
due Qualities, and the Whole, a prudent Management !) What'will not 
the Artift, merit, if he perform nothing beyond his Strength and 
Knowledge ! For, fince we cannot know all Things in Perfection, we 
mult keep within the Bounds of our Underftanding. He who would bé 
every where, is feldom found any where; and. by confounding Things 
does, inftead of real Judgment, difcover his: little Skill: . Reprefent] 
then no. more than your Capacity will admit; -and < principally take 
care, wot to intermix modern and ancient Dreffes, and Furniture in thé 
fame Compofition: ‘Thus we thew: a generous Spirit for Eminence, and) 
with the excelent former and later Italian, French, Flemijfp, and other! 
Mafters, an Emulation to. excel/in what is! noble, great and artful: > 7 
I think Ican’e better defcribe the Difference between what is Antigua) 
and Modern, than by a Windball and an Egg, thus; the Ball, by bes 
ing tofled to and fro, and at laft burfting, reprefénts /bort Duration,! 
affording nothing but Wind ; but the Egg hatched and opened, produ 
ces a. living Creature; not only a Something, but fomething good; the 
former, a mere Nothing; or, if it haye a Name, ’tis Vanity, andi 
therefore rather bad than good. | 
Painting was, by the ancient Romans, fo hi hly efteemed, that none 
but Noblemen durft learn it: Ais we may alle gather from the’ Paint- 
ers, feveral of whom have been of noble Extraétion: And the Reafon’ 
of it is very evident, fince ’tis not only probable, but reafonable; a 
A uch™ 


fuch ingenious Spirits fhould haye a diftinguifhing Inclination for’ Arts, 
fuitable to their Quality, above the Vulgar.’ ‘Their ' Meditations, Ac- 
tions, and Perceptions were fixed on-great and fublime Things: They 
inquired into, and confulted many excellent Authors of Hiltory, Fa- 
bles and Emblems, as well facred as profane, and the Accounts of 
ancient Medals ; from whence they have drawn plentiful and ingeni- 
ious Matter for their Studies : What excellent Paintings have they not 
oblig’d the World with! How many Temples, ‘Palaces, and ‘other 
rare Structures have they enriched with elegant Devices inciting to Vir- 
tue; whereby they have bequeathed a lafting Name to Pofterity ! 
How did Architetture (never enough to be praifed) flourifh in their 
Times. But what Alterations do we fee now? How are the Beauties 
and profitable Ufes of Painting either! funk, obfcured of flighted, fince - 
the* Bambocciades are mualtiphed in thefe Countries; at«prefent We can 
{carce’ fee one Virtue appear,’ but ten, nay an hundred Vices will rife 
counter to it; thus has {prung up a fecond Hydra like that of Lerna; 
fo that we want a valiant Hercules to lop off thofe Dragons Heads 
which are always fprouting. Thus Archite@ure itfelf, how excellent 
foever; is, with the right PraGtice of Painting, brought into Difgrace, 
and flighted by other Nations ; fince we fcarce fee a beautiful Hall or 
fine Apartment of any Coft, that is not fet out with Piftures of Beg- 
gars, Obfcenities, a Geneva-Stall, Tobacco-fmoakers, Fidlers, nafty 
Children eafing Nature, and other Things more filthy. Who can-en- 
tertain his Friend or a Perfon of Repute in an Apartment lying thus 
in litter, or wherea Child is bawling, ‘or wiping clean? We ‘grant,’ 
that thefe' Things are only reprefented in Pi€ture: But is not the Art 
of Painting an Imitation of the Life; which can either plea/e or Joath ? 
If then we make fuch Things like the Life, they muft needs raife an 
Averlion. They are therefore too low and unbecoming Subjects for 
Ornament, efpecially for People of Fathion, whofe Conceptions ought ’ 
to furpafs the Vulgar.. We admit indeed: that all this is Art, or at 
Jeaft called fo, when the Life is thereby naturally expreft; but how 
much the beautiful Life; skilfully handled, differs from the defective 
Life of modern Painters, Jet the Curious determine. It’s certain that 
Men (and Beafts too) have each a particular and different Inclination to 
particular Things ; whereby they love what’s agreeable to their Na- 
tures, the one good, the other bad, becaufe (as fome’ pretend) they 
are governed and influenced by certain Conftellations happening at their’ 
Births: This at leaft we know, that one Man inclines to Hunting, and 
| Nol 6! < R SH OED! @ Geghe 
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a Country-life; another, to War,, Strife and Contention; another to | 
Merchandife and Deceit; this, to Politicks and great Things; that, to | 
Pleafures, 9c, So that in each we difcover what his Nature and Paffion | 
is prone to. i 
But let us reflect on the two Arts, Noble and Ignoble; or 4utigue | 
and Modern, and fee how much they differ both in Objects and Execu- | 
tion. The Antique is unlimited, that is, it can handle pi facred.as, | 
well as profane, Fables and Emblems both moral and fpiritual; un- | 
der which three Heads it comprehends, a// that ever was, is, and foall | 
be; the pa/t, prefent and to come; and that, after an excellent Manner, | 
which never alters, but remains always the fame: The modern, contrari- 
ly, is fa far, from being free, that it ts limited within certain narrow 
Bounds; and is of [mall Power; for it may, or can reprefent no more thar 
what is prefent, and that too in a Manner which is always changing : 
What is paft and to.comeis without its Power; as alfo Hiftories, Fables and 
Emblems, as well poetical and philofophic as moral. Hence we may judge: | 
what the modern Art of Painting is, and why it cannot be called node ; 
much lefs have any Harmony with the antique. I could affign more | 
Caufes for this. Difunion, but thall at prefent omit them for two-Rea- | 
‘ons; firft, becaufe Men’s Judgments are fo various, and each argues 
according to his Paffions and Inclinations, in Proportion as he likes-or 
diflikes a. Thing: Secondly. (which is the, principal), that I may not be 
thought to, raife any Sufpicions of Partiality or Prepofleflion. But why — 
thould I reftrain my Thoughts? Let me {peak plain in Spite of others 5. | 

I fay. then, that altho’ moderz Things feem to have fome Prettinels,: | 
yet they are only to be efteemed as Diverfions of the Art. T moreover. | 
maintain, that fuch Painters, as, never produce more than one Choice: | 
of Subjects, may truely be ranked among ‘T'radefmen;, fince fuch. Re-: 
prefentations cannot be called an Exercife of the Mind, but an han- | 
dycraft Trade. | 

By fuch, Remarks as thefe, we may fufficiently perceive, that from: 
Apprehenfion, Knowledge and Fudgment {pring the Luftre and Elevati-: | 
on of the antique rt of Painting; and contrarily that Ignorance, Neg-- | 
ligence and Se/f-will debale and fubjett the modern: So that the-Ancients. 
have not, improperly placed Minerva by the one, and Midas by. the: 
other;. intimating. by the former, Ski// in the Art, Praétice, Gareful- 9 

nefs.and an heavenly Talent; and by. the latter,. Lmprudences, blind Zeal,. 
worldly Defetts and Hindrances.. 
But if any oné would perhaps examine,. whether there be-not a. 
Means to:make the Modern noble, as well as the Antique; that they . : 
might both march together, they would find it to be Labour in-vain; | 
fince.. 
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| fince Defe€ts once got footing are not eafily remedied: But further, 


we often hear with Wonder, that Painters perfuade one another that, 
in handling a Subje&, *tis enough to follow Nature, tho’ the be defec. 


| tive; as crooked, lame, {quint-ey’d, or blind; and that when the is imi- 
| tated with a delicate Pencil, that is fufficient ; and fuch is their Zeal and 


extraordinary Pains, that one paints for that end the Air of his Wife, 
tho’ ever fo ugly, with all her Freckles and Pimples very exactly ; 
whereby the Agreeablenefs of a beautiful: Woman’sF ace is quite loft : An- 
other chufes his clownith unmannerly Maid-fervant for his Model, and 
makes her a Lady in a Saloon: Another will put ‘a Lord’s Drefs on 
a School-boy, or his owi Son; tho’ continually ftroaking his Hair be- 
hind his Ears, {cratching’ his Head, or having a down-look ; thinking 
it fufficient to have followed Nature, without Regard to Grace, which 
ought to be reprefented; or having “recourfe to fine Plaifter-faces, 
which are to be had in Abundance. | 

The beautiful and well-compofed Airs in a Pi@ure of many or few 
Figures, have a great Effect on the Minds of the Knowing ; of which 
the “Ancients were thoroughly fenfible ; for in the moft perfect Bodies 
they made the Face chiefly to excel in Beauty and Agreeablenefs. No 
one of Judgment will deny, that a Beiucifil and well-carriaged Wo- 
man has fuch an Afcendant as moft etfe€tually to move her Beholders 
in two different Manners, and by two contrary Paffions; under Misfor- 
tune or in raging Pain, fhe will pierce a Man’s Heart, and move him 
to Compaffion; and when the entertains us on any joyful Occafion, 
with Singing or Laughing, fhe will at once delight us: A clownith 
Woman contrarily, will not produce any fuch Effeéts ; for her Behold- 
ers, thro’ her Unmannerlinefs and fimple Behaviour, defpife her Mirth, 
and mock her ridiculous Sorrow. 

What great Defect do we not ftill find in modern Painters, when they 
ufe, or rather abufe, the Life; not doing like thofe, who being accuf- 
tomed to a nobler Manner, view the Life with Knowledge and Judg- 
ment, that is, not as it ordinarily appears, but as it ought to be, in its 
sreatef Perfettion: Whereas the others, blinded by Cuftom, have no 
fuch Nicety ; becaufe they imitate the Life juft as they fee it, without 
any Difference: We even fee them make it more deformed than Na- 
ture ever produces; for the more mif-fhapen Faces Bamboccio, Oftade, ~ 
Brouwer, Moller, and many others made, the more they were efteem’d 
by Ignorants: By which Jow Choices: we can eafily judge, that they 
were Strangers to Beauty, ‘and Admirers of Deformity : However ‘tis: 
an infallible Rule, that ‘daily ‘Cuftom and Conyerle with People like 

2 our. 
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ourfelves, contribute. much ‘to.it.. Thus Deformity and, Vice are pre- 
ferred to Virtue, and what fhould be fhunn’d fought ; whereas he who 
is fenfible of Virtue will always endeavour to efcape Error. 


CHAP. Il. Method for reprefenting ‘what. 4s City-like, or elegant 
| Modern. | 


—¥- HE continual. Changes in worldly Things afford us, plentiful 
Matter for modern Manner, without recourfe to, Hiftory, Fables. | 
or Emblems; .even fo much as to’be endlefs; as may be gather- 
ed from the Affernblies for publick Wortfhip, Pleadings in Courts, 
Plays, Family-occurrences, and the like: All which we perceive to 
be either majeftic, amorous, forrowful, or otherwife. .Thofe Things, | 
how different foever, can be reprefented in the antique Mannen.as well as | 
in the modern, provided each keep its Quality 5 as ] have already intimat- | 
ed, and fhall further infift. in the fabfequent' Examples; which can be 
handled in both Manners alike natural and proper, without esther’s bor- 
rowing any thing from the other, but the Subjett, ‘This I think worthy — 
of Remark; and the rather, fince, to my Knowledge,.jno; Author, 
treating of Things Antique and Modern, ‘has faid any: thing touching: | 
16. mye Key: ert 
Fra. Mieris has not only curioufly followed his Mafter Gerard Dou; | 
in the elegant modern Manner, but is, in fome Things,. his. Superior ; 
and the rare Pou/fin, and Raphac/, Prince of the Italian Painters, ex- | 
cell’d in. the Zarique.; Let us ‘then follow their Examples.in:what. is’ | 
moft agreeable to our Gufto’s; and tho’ the latter, far exceed the for-. 4 
mer! in Noblenefs,'-it’s however | more commendable, to be like.a good | 
Mieris in the modern Manner; than a bad Raphael in the antique. Tho’. 7 
I remember to have feen a Picture of old Mieris, which, as often as. | 
TI think of it, furprifes.me; it was.an half-length Figure, about the: | 
Bignels of the Palm of the Hand, reprefenting the Art of Painting, : 
holding a Vizor in‘her Hand; its Aur, Head-attire, Drefs. and Furni- | 
ture fo very beautiful and truly antique, that I never faw the like done | 
by any other moderu Mafter, how skilful foever. Whence it appears, 
how rare it is for a modern Mafter to-give into the 4ntigque. | 
-Let us now reprefent the Cale of Parents permitting their Children | 
to take fome Diver fons in Bathing: A Defign which can be as well ex- . 


ecutedin the Antique as the modern, Manner. The Bagnio comes fore. 9 
ward 
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ward in the Piece, having a Defcent. into it of two Steps: The Boys, 
from 12 to 15 Years old, about the Water and init, are naked: A. 
Daughter, of 20 Years of Age, is feen with a fine white Linnen 


| Cloth over her Body, in order to cover what Modefty conceals, and as 


is cultomary on fuch Occafions; neyerthelefs her Armsand Part of her 
Legs are bare; the is coming up, the Steps on the left Side: One of 
the aforefaid Boys holds her faft by:a Flappet of the wet Cloth,.in or- 
der to prevent her going up: Further behind, near a Bed, the eldeft 


_ Daughter, about 25 Years old, appears almoft unfhifted; and near 


her, a Maid-fervant to put the Clotk about her: The Father we repre- 
fent, dreft either in his Cloaths, or a ¥apan Night-gown, ftanding on 
the Brink of the Bagnio, and laughing at the Boys who are in it, and 


_ playing their Tricks: One of them is itanding with his left Leg on the 


Steps, and with the other Foot juft touches the Water ; the youngeft Boy 
lies on his Belly extended on the lowermoft Step, plafhing with his. 
Hands in the Water; the Cloth of the Daughter, who is {tepping out 


- of the Bagnio, dropping wet, {ticks fo clofe to her Body, that the Naked- 


ne{fs of the Members appear tranfparently through it: The Mother all 


_ this: while is bufy in ferving fome Sweet-meats on a Table covered 
_ with a Napkin, near which, a Child, of 2 or 3 Years of Age, is fitting 
— in.a Chair in his Shirt; to whom the offers a Macaroon, Somewhat 


further are feen filk Gowns, Petticoats, velvet Scarves, Hoods, €9c. 
hanging on Pins: On a Table are lying pearl Neck-laces, Bracelets and 


_ other ‘Trinkets: In fine, the whole Difpofition is moft orderly, natural 
| and beautiful. Asfor the Boys Cloaths, to wit, Coats, Hats, Breech- 


es, Stockings, Shoes, €%¢. they lie on the Brink of the Bagnio. 

Now I refer it to the judicious Reader, whether the Daughter,: 
who, on the left Side, is {tepping out of the Bagnio, ought not, not- 
withftanding her being: covered with the Cloth, to be reprefented 
beautiful and fhapeable in her Arms, Legs, Hands and Feet, nay, e- 
ven her Body alfo, fo faras the Nakedne‘s appears thro’ the wet Cloth ? 
Her Modetty appears evidently by her-bafhful, Look: What a Carriage 
thew the Feet and whole Body, while fhe endeavours.to cover the 
Parts which Modefty conceals! And how.modeftly does the ftep up, in- 
ftead of expofing thofe Parts by a wanton Gate !. I ask furthet; whe- 
ther the Boy, who is {topping her by the Flappet of the Cloth, ought 
to be lefs beautiful and well-made than the Father in the flowered Fa- 
pan Gown? The Boy the fame, who lies extended on‘ his Belly; in 
whom mutt appear Innocence and Childifhnefs: The eldeft Daughter in 
her Bloom, well defcended and yirtuoufly educated. ‘To whom gah 

1KCT: 
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liken her? Whence muft’we fetch her Beauty ? And whom muf we 
ufe fora Model? A vulgar Perfon, or one of a better Appearance : 
Even this latter would be infufficient for the Purpofe, if not well edu- 
cated and fine-carriaged ; becaufe Beauty without Grace looks mifhapen 
and ftiff: This Virgin then, who is, except in her Feet, quite naked, 
ought principally to be painted as beautiful and agreeable as a Grecian 
Venus; 1 mean not, a wanton one, but an * Heavenly one, 7. ¢. a vir- 
_ tuous one ; for as much as the Soul differs'from the Body, and the Bo- 
dy from the Drefs, does Nobility from Commonalty, Virtue from De- 
feet. If any one ask, where he hall find thofe Beauties; I refer him 
in the firft Place, to the Books which treat of perfe@ Proportion ; 
wherein true Grace confifts: Whilft he is ftudious in thofe, he ought 
to have the beft Plaifter-figures before him, in order to exercife his 
Underftanding, and thereby acquire a folid Judgment. If it be again 
objected, that the Plaifter is not equal to living Nature, I own it; for 
f mean not, that the Artift thould paint Flefh-colour after them, but 
get a perfect Idea of their + Beauty, Grace and Agreeablenefs, both 
general and particular ; whence Perfection fprings ; for the Colouring is 
evident, and eafy enough to be found in the Life, as I could prove in 
feveral Inftances of fome ordinary Painters who coloured wel ; who, 
before they had made much Progrefs in the Art, were cried up for 
great Men, and yet, having any Thing extraordinary to do, were not 
able to sketch well an Head, Hand or Foot. 

The modern Painting can therefore not be accounted Art, when Nu- 
ture 1s fimply followed; which is a meer imperfeét Imitation or defec- 
tive aping her. Even, were a Thing reprefented ever fo natural, well- 
defigned and properly ordered; the Condition, Manners and Cuftom 
of the Country well obferved, and the Colouring moft exaé, yet the | 
Knowing will not think it artful: But when Nature is correfed and. | 
improved by a judicious Matter, and the aforefaid Qualities joined’ to 
it, the Painting muft then be noble and perfe&. 

I fay therefore, with refpe@t to the Naked, whether of Man, Wo- 

-man or Child, that when °tis not exhibited moft beautifully, or in its 
due Proportion, the modern Painting cannot deferve the Name of Art ; 
and with good Reafon, fince this is the only Method whereby to make 
thofe two unlike Sifters accord. 

Van Dyk, never enough to be commended, gained Excellence in the 
antique as wellias the modern Manner, by ftrictly following the afore- 
faid three Graces in both; and he thereby acquired the Epithet of | 


Match- 
* Venus Urania, + The Three Graces. 
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| Matchlefs: Let us therefore follow his noble Example in what made. 


him fo famous; fince he is the firft who. carried the modern Manner fo» 


high as to gain itthe Name of rt. Whence we may eafily conclude, 


what great Difference there muft be, between a Painter who makes. 


the modern or defeftive Life, his Study and Excellence, and one who- 


follows the Antique, or makes a thorough Inquiry into every thing that’s 


| beautiful and perfect: The Difference is even fo great in every refpedt, . 


that I cannot but wonder at it; efpecially, when I confider how much. 


greater the Number of the former Sort is, and how they daily increafe. 


I wonder, I fay, that now-a-days Virtue is fo little heeded; Virtue, . 
which took its Rife from Heaven, is now, as formerly the godly * 
Afirea did, flown thither again; and Vice, contrarily, which {prung: 
forth of + Erebus and black Earth, keeps its Station. But it cannot 


be otherwife, fince b/ind Love alone rules, and an || 4uteros is no more.’ 


The Reafon of fo great a Difference can be attributed to nothing elfe, . 
but the different Inclinations of Painters, to Objeéts agreeing with their. 
Tempers. iy 

They, who content themfelves with following defeffive Ete will 
never produce any thing perfef#, or deferve the Name of artful Maf- 


ters; becaule sot knowing, or not caring to know, what is be, they can- 
not fo much as ftrive at it: To which add,. another Mifchief ; they’. 


more cafily judge of what is bad than good; asl thall explain. myfelf ins 
the following Example. | : 
A young Man asa Painter with Pallet:and Pencils, attended by Zeal,. 


isled, by-a blind Cupid, to the Figure of Mature, whofe Facé is co- 


vered by Vulcan with a: Veil. The Sun behind the young Man enlight-’ 
ens the.aforefaid whole Figure. Mercury, on a Cloud, with his Caduceus’ 
in one Hand, holds a Star over the. Artift’s Head in the other. The. 
Meaning is. this... 

Nature. 


*° Afrea, or Uprightnefs;. Sincerity, Love and all heavenly Virtues are underftood by ‘her. She was - 
the Daughter of one of the Titans and Themis, according to: Hefied: But Ovid calls her, the Daugh- 
ter of ‘fupiter and Themis. She came from Heaven in the Golden Age, and'when Vice and Cor- 
ruption got footing, flew thither again. 

+ By him is underftood He// and the Might.’ Some name him the God of Hel/, and fay -he was» 
married to the Night. Alfo an Helli/h River, of which Virgi/ fings thus, in his Aneids.: 


pL mR ASIEN Atenas illius ergo 
Penimus {F magnos Erebi tranavimus Amneis. 


From Eredus and the Night are brought forth Lies, Envy, Stubbornnefs, Poverty; Sicknefs, ésr. 
\| Coxnter-fove, Son. of Venus, and younger Brother to Cupid. . See Suidas, Paufanias, Porphiry,: 
&e, ‘ 
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Nature is the Painter’s Objet ; the Sw reprefents Knowledge; Vul- 
can, the grofs Part of the dir, or, Barthine/s; and Mercury,’ inevs- 
table Fate. The reft explains itfelf “Thus much touching a: moder, 
Painter. 7 : . 

Another Emblem may have this Difference, that inftead of Vulcan's 
covering the upper Part of Nature with a Veil, Pallas is taking it | 
off; and 4nteros introduced inftead of Cupid: The Meaning is, that, | 
Fudgment by Pallas (which fignifies Wi/dom) governs the upper and: 
moit perfe&t Part; and difcovers to the Soul all it needs to know ; when 
Anteros fignifying Love to Virtue, is leading the Painter, attended by 
Zeal, to it. 2 

_ But to {peak ftill plainer, we hall fubjoin a third Ordonnance. : 
We reprefent two young Men of equal Age; the one ftanding on,the 
Ground before the Figure of ature; and the other, on one Side, or 
behind him, fomewhat raifed on a Stone or Step: By the former is 
placed Vulcan, and by the latter, Pal/as ; the one fignitying Defeé or 
Earthy Parts, and the other, the Sou/ or Perfeffion. Let the Figure — 
of Nature be enlightened by the Swz,'and caufe triangular Rays to 
proceed from thofe young Men’s Eyes upon it; the: Rays of the for-. 
mer extend from the Feet up to the middle; and thofe of the latter take 
the whole Figure. Let us now judge, when the Sun reprefents Know-. 
ledge, which of the two young Men can. fee and comprehend the mof?, — 
and is moft perfeét, he who views the Figure but half-way, or he who, | 
examines it up to the upper Parts. Whence we may learn, that the | 
Mind and Fudgmeut are beyond the Hand and Praéfice, which, | 
without Theory, are of no Worth. Lis Art to produce fomething which. 
we have not in Sight; but mere copying and aping to imitate what we have, 
before us. | 

But let us go further, and confider, whether the foregoing Exam-. | 
ple cannot be applied to the Cafe of the Lovers of the antique and mo- 
dern Manner. 

We fuppofe then two Lovers inflead of two Painters, and take the 
Art of Painting, inftead of Nature, for the Objet; which they, like, | 
the others, view, the one intirely, the other but half-way.: Thus he, . 
who comprehends the Figure throughout, knows moft,’and has the. | 
beit Knowledge, and is confequently @ greater Lover ; when the other 
is obferved as a Lover of low Things, and ignorant of the more noble: 
Of this latter Sort we tind the greateit Number in our Countries. 

It’s a certain Pofition, that fome Men, tho’ hinder’d in their Youth 
by an ordinary Education, from attaining fublime Thoughts and great 

Things, 
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Things, can alter in Time by Art and Exercife; even conquer their 
innate Difpofitions, and fit themfelves for noble and excellent Things ; 
fo that we need not wonder, that Demo/thenes was not more eloquent 

| than Demades, who, tho’ he feemed as if Nature had not beftowed on 
him either Tongue or Speech, yet became fo eloquent, that his fin- 

' gular Example fhews, there’s nothing impoflible to Art; nay, few De- 

: Pats, which, like Demades, Diligence and Labour cannot overcome. 

Do we not read of Heraclides, that he became a Philofopher in fpite 

of Nature and Education? Why does Socrates, not prone to Virtue, 
become virtuous? Wherefore we need not wonder, that many great 

Men have obtained great Endowments, tho’ naturally unfit for them : 

And from hence we may infer, that Art and Exercife are of more 
Worth than the Produ&tions of Nature. : | 

I have not yet made mention of feveral Men of mean Extraéion; 
who, tho’ they fpent many Years with Pleafure and Affiduity, in Jow 
Imployments, yet afterwards arrived, to general Surprize, at the Top 
of their Art; as is faid of Polydoro da Caravaggio, who, in Raphael’s 
Time; having been an Hod-man to his 18th Year, became afterwards 
a great Mafter: The fame was the Cafe of Quintin Mat/ys, who hay~ 

ing been, to his 20th Year, a Smith, gave into Painting, and much 

-furpafled his Cotemporaries. Martin Hemskirk, a Country-man’s Son, 

Andrea Mantegna, a Cow-herd, and many others of mean Birth alfo 

went great Lengths in the Art. 

Was not, among the ancient Philofophers, Protagoras, a Country- 
man’s Son; Pythagoras, an Engraver’s; Iphicrates, General of the - 
thenians, a Taylor’s; the Orator Demades, aforefaid, a Sailor’s, and 
the Mantuan Maro, Prince of the Latin Poets, the Son of a Potter? 
Even the Mu/es themfelyes were poor; their Nobility {prung not from 
their Birth but their Science. : 3 

We could give many more Inftances of this Kind; but, not to feem 
tedious, fhall proceed to . 


CHAP. Hl, The Nature of City-ike Subjects ; which daily afford — 
plentiful Matter for a modern Painter. ; 


. S the Genius of Artifts differs, one leading to the fublime Man- 
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ner, another to the common, even to the meaneft, fo we find 
Oo. 6. . j S ‘ , Our- 
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ourfelves obliged, to treat of all Parts of the Art, inorder to be alike 
ufeful to every one. | : | rc 

We have already obferved, that there are three Sorts of People; 
the courtly or high ; the Citizen or Commonalty ; and the mean or 
poor State; the firft is fpoken of in the foregoing Book of Ordonnance ; | 
and the fecond hall now follow. b 

We fuppofe, that every Artift endeayours to excel in his Choice of a 
Subje&t ; that fome feek Fame and Money; others, Money and Fame; 
others, Money only: At the fame Time we think it no lefs artful, to 
reprefent a Jeft than a ferious Matter ; a Countryman, than a Courtier, 
or an Afs, than an Horfe, fince either requires good Skill to exprefs it 
properly. . | | | ; 
- Altho’ there’s a great Difference between Citizens and Courtiers, 
yet the one as well as the other may excel alike in Beauty and Good- 
nefs; tis Grandeur alone that makes the Diftin@tion between the City 
and Court; for Luxury and Pride are peculiar to the latter, but Mo- 
defty and Temperance to the former. : : 

Having premifed this, it will be eafy to exhibit plainly, the. fur- 
ther Circumftances, as Occafion fhall call for them; firft. obferving,. 
that as the City-life is peculiar.to us, with its daily Occurrences of Af- 
femblies, Paftimes, Family-affairs, and other Particulars, mentioned 
in the preceding Chapter; fo tis the more eafy for a Painter to make 
fuch Subjeéts his Prattice ; efpecially one who finds himfelf infufficient | 
for the grand Tafte, for whofe Sake we give the following. Schemes. | 
And firit an , : .7, 


Example of Intreating and Refujing. 


Two Virgins are feen at a Table, drinking Tea ; the youngeft is in. | 
her Within-door Drefs, and the other, a Friend paying her a. Vilit; | 
each has her Cup and Saucer; that of the youngelt ftands filled before 
her, and fhe has the Tea-pot in her Hand, in order to fill the Cup of | 
the other, who, having turned it down, fets it onthe Table; fhe is | 
friendly intreated by the other to drink another Dith; as if fhe faid, — — 
Pray, dear Uabel! one Difh more; but a Servant entring the Room — 
to call her away, the refu/es it, with her Hand on the Tea-pot, to hin- ” 
der filling, ieeming to fay, I thank you heartily; fill no more. | 
Thefe two Paffions caufe two contrary Motions in the whole Body, - 
Hands, Feet and Face. The Mother, who is letting in the Servant — 
with his Hat under his Arm, holds the Door half open, and is fhéw- "7 


ing 
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ing him his Miftrefs; the opening of the Door difcovers a Sledge, 
| (the ufual Carriage of Holland) with which he is come to fetch her. 


Now, in order to exprefs more plainly this Rifing from the ‘Tea-ta- 
ble, we may place another Virgin at it, near I/abe/; who, looking to- 


' wards the Door, feems' to rife and fet down her Cup: The Man we 
| may make approaching his Miftrefs, with a Letter in his Hand; and the 


| Mother, ftanding at the Door, and looking: A little Boy may alfo 


properly ftand atthe Table, who, ftealing a bit of Sugar out of the 


Box, is watching his Sifter, to fee whether fhe obferves it. Thus the 


Matter may ftand with refpect to thefe two Virgins. . 
Have we a mind to reprefent the fame Occurrence by Gentlemen, we 
ought only to change the Tea into Wine; the Tea-pot into a Bottle ; 


the Cups into Glaffes; the Tea-equipage of Kettle, Chafing-dith, ec. 


into a Ciftern, according to the Seafon ; and the Mother into a menial 
Servant; the Apartment, if in the Summer-feafon, to be in a Gar- 


_ den-houfe ; and, in the Winter, a Chamber, with an Entertainment, 
or Collation. 


Such Subjeé&ts as thefe are very commendable, and may be nobl 


difpofed, to the Credit of an Artift: But he muft avoid handling Cot- 


tages, Brandy-/hops, Ale-houfes, Bawdy-houfes, Corps-de-Gard, and the 
like. aah 

We fhall exhibit another Example of daily Occurrence ; whereby 
appear more Paffions ; in order to thew, that they muft net be wanting 
in fuch Reprefentations. ue a : 


EXAMPLETI. Of an Accident which happened at a Painter's 
Houfe. | 


The Artift had one Morning a fine Plaifter-figure and two Butts 
brought home; and fetting them out of the way on a Cheft of Draw- 
ers, and then paying the Figure-maker, let him depart: A Boy of 4 
or 8 Years of Age fitting near the Drawers, eating a Piece of Bread 
and Butter, faw this; who, after he ‘had eaten, and-his Father left 
the Room, -took'a Chair, in order to view them near ; and thinkiug 
them Play-things, muft needs take them down: but’ either thro’ their* 
Weight, or the tottering of the Chair, whereon he flood, he dropp’d 
the Figure. On this Noife the Father, apprehenfive of what had hap- 
pened, came down into the Room, and beheld the Misfortune with 


‘Sorrow. The Boy affrighted, looked about for a Corner to hide inj, 


and at laft run to his Mother, banging about her Neck, and begeing 
2 er 


her,to fave him. She, tho’ concerned for the Damage yet, defired the 


Father to confider the Child’s Innocence; upon which, and the Intrea- | 


ty of his Daughter, who had rufhed into the Room, on hearing the 


Outcry, he was pacified; ordering the Maid-fervant to gather up the | 
broken Parts, and to fling them away: After which, he took the two. | 


Bufts in his Arms; and returned to his Room. 


_'Altho’ this Accident be in itfelf of no great Moment, yet. ic will | 
furnifh Matter enough for a Mode-painter, as well as the contrary, to | 


fill three Cloths with ; being full of efficacious Paffions, Elegance and 
Variety ; and as rich in Subjet as if it were a Fidtion. 

. dt.can’t be denied, that this Subje&t, tho’ no Hiftory, is of an hi/o- 
rical Nature, and requires as much Pains as the handling fome Ficti- 
ons out of Homer or Virgil. We grant indeed, that the Nature of it 
gives us Liberty of adding what Ornaments, or taking away what hea- 
vy By-works we pleafe, fince we are Mafters of our own Inventions, 
and can manage our Thoughts as we think fit, till we have brought 
them to our Liking; which is a Licence not allowable in other Kinds 
of Hiftory;. neverthelefs when we have a mind to exhibit an Acci- 
dent like the preceding, we mult confine ourfelues to all the Particulars 
of it, tho’ no Hiftory; becaufle by abating or leaving out any of them, 
#t would make no Impreffion on us. This Example then, tho’ only 
an Introduftion to fuch Sort of Compolfitions, yet. requires’ a punfual 


Imitation; and we-get in time richer in thofe Inventions, by daily Oc- | 
eurrences. ‘They mult even be pleafant to Painters in the grand Man- | 
ner, fince they recreate the Mind, require no Reading, and may in. | 
great Numbers be met with at leifure Times. Princes often difguife in | 
mean Habits for their Diverfion; and Citizens and the Commonal- | 
ty in rich ones for the fame Reafon; becaufe any Sort of Variety | 
tickles; and each. feeks his Pleafure foreign to. his. ufual, Way of J 


\ 
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The following Accident is as remarkable as the former. 
Ordonnance. 


This Compofition exhibits a Mother, holding a Looking-glafs before . 
her Child. This Woman fits upright, with her Back moftly again 
the Light, clofe to a Window, which runs to the Point of Sight, and is 
but half feen; thro’ which Window the receives her Light a little front- 
ing; her Drefsis along dark blue upper Garment, and her under one, 
havinglong Sleeves, is light gold Colour with purple Reflexions ; with 
her left Hand fhe holds the Looking-glafs upright in her Lap ; looks at 
the Child with a Smile, yet her Mouth fomewhat open ; her Head, in: 
Profile, inclines a little to the left Shoulder ; ‘her right Hand behind her 
reftson afmall round Table, whereon lies an open Book, a Frame with: 
Needle-work, and fome Bobbins of Silk. The Child ftanding before. 
the Glafs, with a Fool’s Cap on his Head, holds an Apple againft his: 
left Breaft in his right Hand ; and has his left Arm with a’ double'Fift 
upto his Ear; and whimpering threatens to beat the Glafs; he turns to 
the left, looking angrily at it, and draws back with his right Leg: His 
Coat, which is white, is loopt on the right Shoulder; and his left Breaft 
‘bare ; he’s girt with a Rofe-colour Girdle.’ A Maid-feryant, flanding. 
behind him, is feen fronting, with her Backfide ftanding out fomewhat 
to the left; her Garment is greyith Violet, with a white Cloth about 
her Body ; in. her left Hand the holds a Key againft her Breaft, and un- 
der her Arm fhe has a Dufting-brufh; her-right Hand refts on her Mil- 
trefs’s Arm, and with her Head flung back towards her left Side, laughs 
| fo heartily as to difcoverher Teeth ; her Hairis tied under a Cap, ¢x- 

i cept.a black twifted Lock coming over her Bofom onthe left Side; her 
Smock-fleeves are turnéd up to her Elbows. Clofe behind the Mittrefs. 
hangs a light grey Curtain, moftly fhaded by a Pier of the Walling be- 
tween the Windows; on which, the Maid gives a large ‘Ground-thade,. 
which flings off the Child. On the left Side of the Compofition a Door 

is feen half open. Forward appears.a Cuthion on a Cricket, whereon. 
lies a Tabby-cat ;, and by it, fome Jittle Flowers or a withered Chaplet, 
and a Timbre]. Mepenie Mate cc ramet deb ss cage 

Now, with refpe& to'this Reprefentation, confider the following.” * 


gh 
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Here is fomething more to be remarked than the Innocence of the | 
Child; he grows angry at feeing himfelf in the Glafs, imagining, that 
another Child, becaule hissown Drefs is unknown to him, is come to } 
fright him, and get his Apple. The chief Defign of. the Ordonnance 
is, to exprels exaCtly the proper. Pafions of each Figure, according 
to it’s Nature and Quality ; which not only effectually appear by the 
Poftures, but allo by the Drefles affigned them, and their Colours ; 
to wit, in.the Child, Innocence; in the Maid, Folly ; in the Mother, 
Moderation, : 

». Altho’ this Compofition be no more a Faét than the former, yet it” 
affects.our Paflions asa Truth; and becaufe the Drefles do not quite 
chime in with the Mode, it may, if well painted and executed, hang © 
Better near an antique Hiftory or Fable, than one of a Company of 
Gentlemen and Ladies, whofe rich Drefles fhine with Gold and Silver. 
Moreover the Dreiles varying from the prefent Mode, the Picture will 
maintain a Decorum, which will not abate ina Thoufand Years, if the © 
Circumitances of the By-works be well obferved. By introducing a _ 
Timbrel inftead of Marbles, Nickers or Cockals, and giving the Maid | 
a Dufting-bruth inftead of a Broom or Mop, and placing by the Miftrefs _ 
an open Book or a Frame of Needle-work, inftead of a Spinning-wheel. | 
or Pudding-pan, we.fhall perceive the childifh Simplicity of the firft, | 
the Servitude of the fecond, and the Tutelage or Command of the | 
third. The very Cat lying by the dead Flowers on the Cricket, inti- | 
ei childith Play, and a Fondnefs to fcatter all Things about the | 

oom. | 
_ If the Artift find no Tafte in reprefenting Things inthe antique Way, | 
and yet think the Modern too mean, fuch an one may very commend- | 


ably imploy himfelf in handling fuch Subjeéts as the following. 
) Pidture of Virtue. 


_She appears fitting compofedly before a large Looking-glafs, the _ 
Frame whereof is carved and gilt, and adorned with. Moniters ; fhe 
views herfelf in it, holding a rounded Serpent twined with Laurel ; her 
Afpett is fedate, her Sway majeftic ; and fhe’s attired likea ROMA: | 
Near her ftand fome Children attentively viewing the Frame, and, with | 
a general Laugh, pointing at the Monfters. One of thefe Children’ 

| wears | 
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| wears a Fool’s Cap; another has.a Neft of Birds; a third has a jingling 
‘Tron; a fourth, a Shell of Water, out of which he blows Bubbles 
with a Reed ; and a fifth is playing with a Puppet; thefe Children are 
partly Boys and partly Girls. 

The Senfe of this Table is eafy: But if the Curious want further 
| Scope; let them confider only, for Inftance, in what a good and. bad Fa- 
Bee confifts, and they will find, that. there are four Sorts of People: 
| Namely, Ina good Family, a prudent and refpeéted Father; a careful 
and good-natured Mother; obedient Children; andhumble and honeft ° 

Servants: The Father gives Law ; the Mother enforces itto the Chil- 
dren; and both they-and the Servants obey : Again, the Father pu- 
-nithes ;, the Mother reconciles, and the Children love and fear: A good 
Father is alfo liberal in the Support of his Family ; the careful Mother 
manages with Frugality, yet with Honour: All is in Peace and Order, 

and Virtue their Aim. Abela 
- Inabad Family we contrarily fee the Father carelefs; the Mother 
-lavith; the Boys wanton; the Girls pert; and the Servants idling and 

difhoneft: The Father indolent; the Mother unreafonably indulgent to 
the Children ; the Girls faucy and proud ; the Boys rampant and game- 
fome; and the Servants catching at what they can lay hold of, thinking 
it beft to fifh in troubled Waters, and feaft daily at their Matfter’s Ex- 
pence. Again, there are other Objects in a divided:-Family ; when the 
Man is pious and the Wifea Worldling, we fee frequently wicked Chil- 
dren ; Goamaalty: a worldly-minded Man and a religious Woman often 
have virtuous Children; the Reafon is plain. a stl t 
| If fach Things as thefe be well obferved, they furnifh abundance 
of Matter, and produce an extraordinary Effectin any Family-occurren~ 
Ges, in what Condition and on what Occafion foever we confider them 5 
whether in Profperity or Adverfity ; great and noble, common or in 
the mean State; and as well in their Manners and Carriage as their. 
Drefs: And if thefe Things be well executed, whether in the antique or 
the modern Tafze, they are each Way commendable Subjects for an 
Artift, * be 


CHAP. IV. Continuation of the fame. 


JA’ S a Connexion to what precedes touching the two aforefaid Man- 


ners, I thall give fome further Thoughts, tho’ fhort of what cok 
e 
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‘be {aid of thofe two unlike Sifters, fince the Field is'fo large,that I could 
write a whole Treatife on that Subje® only. 


Reprefentation of Vanity. Plate XX. 


“* "This Ordonnance exhibits:an Hall, which receives its Light thro’ a | 
large Window on the right Side: Behind againft the Wall ftands a Ta-| 
ble, on which is a large celeftial Globe: Atthe Foot of this Globe lies} 
an open Book : Onthe left Side of the Point of Sight is feen, thro’ a 
Door-way going down with Steps, a Vifto, with Part of a Fountain ; 
and on the Side which runs to the Point of Sight feveral Vafes and Butts’ 
of famous Héroes: On the left Side of the aba eee is a Clofet a-| 
fcended to by two Steps, between two Hand-rails: In the middle of the! 
Piece forward, we place a round Table, deck’d with all Sorts of Wo-} 
men’s Furniture, as a Looking-glafs, Boxes, 9c. At the Window are 
feen two Children, a Boy and Girl; the Boy, with a Shell in his Hand, 
is leaning on the Frame of the Window,and blowing Bubbles thro’a Reed 
or Pipe ; the Girl, who is got on a Foot-ftool, fupports herfelf on her 
right Hand, and, laughing, points with the other at a flying Bubble #4 
Upon which, the Boy looks back, holding the Reed or Pipe with his] 
right Hand in the Shell: On the right Side of the hindmoft Table ftands| 
a Bhilofopher in Study, with a Finger at his Forehead, and holding a} 
pair of Compafies on the Globe in his left Hand : By the Clofet, which’ 
is half open, ftands anold Woman looking forwards, with her Head 
fidling, and rubbing her. Hands: By the further Hand-rail of the Steps a) 
Maid-feryant is kneeling, and whiping the faid Rail with a Cloth; having. 
by her, a Box with Sand, a Pot with Water and a ftiff Rubbing-bruth » 
The Clofet is full of Plate: At the round Table forwards fits a young | 
Lady, dreffing at the Glafs; her Bofom is open, and fhe is loofely dreft in| 
fine Linnen and Silk; with her left Hand the is bringing a Right-fide! 
Hair-lock over her Bofom, viewing herfelf fide-ways, and, with her right” 
Hand, taking a Pearl-Necklace out ofa Box: The Apartment is of light, 
Pifan Marble. ‘The Philofopher’s Garment is of dark Violet: Thato ' 
the Boy at the Window, white; and of the Girl, blue: The Lady is) 
in white, and light red Changeable with Blue; and the has a beauti-| 
ful dark blue Girdle about her Waift:.The old Woman’s Garment is) 
_greenith blew, fomewhat faded, and the Sleeves faced with light Yel-} 
low : The Maid-fervant is in light grey, andhas a Pearl-Necklace about 
her Neck: By. the Steps tie a Pair ‘of Sandals: The round Table ig 
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covered with a dark green Carpet: The Floor is of Stone and divid- 
ed into Squares : It may alfo be of Wood. ; 
| I thall now, for certain Reafons, give the Reader my Thoughts of 
he Difpofition of the ObjeGts in this Ordonnance. But firft, he will 
uch oblige me, if he will pleafe to examine what I have hitherto. 
laid, and fhall fay on this Head ; becaufe he will then be enabled to ~ 
judge, whether ’tis impoflible for me, as fome malicioufly report, to 
make the Difpofition of an Ordonnance, with the due Aétions of the 
Figures, and in their proper Places and Colours, according to Rule, 
becaule of my want of Sight; for would thefe Men themfelves but 
open their Eyes, they would quickly perceive, that Difpofition depends 
on pofitive and certain Reafons. . 
_ Firft I difpofe the Apartment with the mmoveable Objeé#s ; after thefe, 
the Figures; and laftly, the Colours; whereby I affign Regularity, I 
fhall {peak of rhe moveable Objects at the fame time as I aflert the pro- 
per Place of the Window, Tables and Clofet. 
_- Now I do not fay, on which Side of the Table either right or left 
the Lady is fitting ; becaufe ’tis needlefs, and the cannot be difpofed 
otherwife than the is; fince the Looking-glafs muft be placed againft the 
Light ; confequently the ought to front the Light, that fhe may {ee her- 
felf inthe Glafs; for how could the fhew her Breaft fronting, when the 
Face is to be inProfile ? And were the to bring the Lock of Hair over her 
Bofom with her right Hand, and to put the left on the Table, fhe would 
be without Sway, or good Pofture, and from Head to Foot in Profile. 
| Let us next confider whether the Phi/ofopher could be otherwife dif 
pofed than where he is; on the left it can no ways be, for two Reafons. 1. 
Becaufe the Globe is on that Side very much in Shade, and therefore 
unfit for his Conclufions. 2. Becaufe he would then be partly in the 
Light, and fhew almoft the fame Polture as the Lady, where yet ought 
o be an Oppofition. Again, were he ftanding before the ‘Table, or 
lobe, then we fhould neither fee his Motion, nor his Contemplation; 
herefore no Place fuits him better, or is more proper than where he 
ftands: By which, this Advantage alfo accrues, that becaufe he now 
eceives more Shade than Light, the Lady thereby gets more Beauty 
and Decorum: He. can alfo more commodioufly view the Globe, and 
make his Remarks by turning his Body ; becaufe one Side is juft front- 
ing the Light, andthe other contrary to it. 
[t may be the fame with the o/d Woman next the Clofet ; fince it’s im- 
poffible, that fhe and the -reft of ‘the Figures can be otherwile. difpofed 
ith fo much Adyantage and Decorum. ! oa) 
i tNo. 7. . This 
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This Defign could alfo be well managed in Pouttraiture ; efpecially — 
in a Family-piece of Man, Wife, Children anda Servant; for we find 
daily Occurrences enowzh agreeing with fuch a Reprefentation. 

But to difcourfe clearly on this Compofition, and to fhew, that it’s 
founded on good Reafon, we fhall make fome further Remarks upon it: 
I fay then, that it will bear divers Intrepretations, tho’; as will appear 
below, they ray be brought into one: The Lady at the Table and the 
‘old Woman at the Clofet ath fignify Vanity ; and yet it may poflibly 
be faid, that the former may as well be taken for Pride, and the latter, | 
as ftanding before the Plate, and, witha {miling Countenance, rubbing | 
her Hands, naturally exprefs Covctou/ne/s. ‘The old Man, feen here as} 
a Philofopher, may confequently fignity Philofophy.. But I fay, that] 
this only feems to be fo; becaufe, if the Explanation take that Turn, it | 
cannot be a compendious Emblem, but a confufed Medley of divers | 
Things, from which no Inference canbe drawn. q 

Wherefore ’tis proper to explain our Thoughts of this Compofition | 
thoroughly, even to the {mallelt Objects, gradually coming forward from} 
the greateft Diftance. | | 
- ‘The Bufto’s and Fountaininthe Offskip, as alfo the Servant clean-| 
‘ing the Hand-rail, tend altogether to Vanity; as the old Man with the) 
Globe reprefents vain Contemplation ; for who can penetrate the Secrets: 
‘of God and Nature ? The Senfe of the young Lady and old Woman! 
‘we have explained before : Wherefore the. true Meaning of this Subject) 
is only to fhew, that a// is Vanity 5 which yet could not be ablolutely con-| 
cluded from it, were not the Children there , fince the other Figures} 
and Objects might be diverfly applied, to wit; to Pride, Covetoulnels,] 
‘Philofophy, €&%c; and therefore the Children, who imploy themfelves! 
44n blowing Bubbles, are now the Soul of the Work; and without them,} 
there would be neither a Connexion nor Conclufion: Even each Figure] 
would havea diftin@ Signification, and each call for a diftin® Apart-] 
ment: And tho’ we were minded to exhibit different Paffions into. the) 
fame PiGture, yet fomething muft be appropriated to each of them, inj 
order to fhew it’s Meaning: For a Picture 1s not.inthe fame Cafe witha 

‘Frontifpiece-plate, wherein is a general Reprefentation of the whole 

! eat of the Book, viz. the feven Wonders, the twelve Months, 
SC. 

The aforefaid Defign is alfo. not much unlike a true Hiftory;. and 

might likewife ferve for a Moral or Emblem: For each Figure has it’s 

particular and proper Charaéter ; Men incline to ftudy ;, Women to ga- 

ther Riches and Goods ; Daughters grow up in Luxury, and mil-{pend 

. thei 
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their Time ;- young and innocent Children bufy themfelves in Wifes ; 
fo that on the whole, the Conclufion muft be, that each Perfon, in what. 
he inclines to, loves Vanity. ae ei 


_ If any one here object, that A/ronomy, Mathematicks and. Philo/o- 


| phy are not Vanities, as being afcribed to wife Men, he muft know, 
' that wife Men themfelves are, by * /ome, accounted Fools; wherefore 


++ Pythagoras, tho’ an Heathen, would not be ftiled wife ; but a Friend 
and Lover of good Difeourfes and Sciences. Knowledge often makes 
wife Men prefumptuous, and prevents their confidering, with the Phi- 
lofopher, that Scsences are Vanity. Thus we fee daily, that the Rich 
are haughty and difdainful ; the Handfome, proud and voluptuous ; tho’ 
Beauty and Pleafures, like a Morning-flower, decay with the Evening, 
and we may well fay with the Poet, that Voluptuoufne/s ts a Shadow, and 
a momentary Delight ; and therefore ) 


ee 


— —_—_— Poor Creatures 
They are, who covet Shadows and tranfient Happine/s. 


All which Things occur almoft daily ; even in one and the fame Family ; 
as we have more largely intimated in the preceding Chapter. 

Some perhaps may cenfure me for introducing into the aforefaid Ex- 
ample fuch a Trifle as a \Pair of Sandals, which feem to belong to 
the old Woman: But I fay, they are not Trifles, but proper. for fuch 
Women as make Idols of their Houfes, and chufe rather to go bare- 
foot over their Floors than bedaub them, tho’ they have their Maids 
always at their Elbows with Woollen Cloths to clean after them. . But 
fince this Sacrifice to Neatnefs of Houfes is here, in Holland, too ob- 
vious, we fhall: urge no further, but, for Peace fake, filently reflect, 
Oh! the Vanity of a too fpruce Dutch Woman: Even the Maid, as depen- 
dant on the Miftrefs, humours her vain Defires ; however, fince thole 
feryiceable Creatures in their Conditions have likewife fomething, which 
thews Vanity, I givethe Servant, in the Example before us, her Corals or 
Pearls about her Neck, altho’ fhe were as ugly faced as a Vizard, or like 
the Peafants in Latona’s Time, when turned into Frogs ; for how ordinary 
foever thofe Women are, they think themfelves handiome, if they have 
but a Coral Neck-lace and curled Hair; wherefore ’tis plain, that fuch 
Circumftances are needful, and have, intheir Places, a good Effect. 


ge ‘As 


* The Sophifts termed Wildom foolifi, fcandalous and vile. 
E Pythagoray of Samos.' He réjecled the Name of wi/e, which was given him. 
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‘Acs forthe Ordorinance of Dreffés in thisExample, Mode-painters may 
difpofe them as they pleafe, agreeable to their Choice: I have’ on- 
ly sketch’d them here, to fhew, that we may reprefent a Vanitas as well 
in the a#tigue Manner as in the common Way of Mode-painters. 


f 


CHAP. Vi Of Droffes. 


‘KY E need not doubt, whether the drt of Painting were, or 
will be,. otherwife, than ’tis at this Time, with refpe€t to its. 
| different Choices; becaufe from the Beginning, there were 
Mode-painters’; and as each Climate has its particular Cuftoms in Dre/- 
fng, fo each Nation follows its own Fafhion ; whence it appears, that 
anciently, as well as now’, Men were of Opinion, that their own was | 
the beft, without giving any Reafon for it. ‘Fhe Ea/ferm Nations have | 
their particular Dre/s; and the Northern, theirs: Thele laft prefer 
Cloth, Wool.and Furs before the fineft and thinneft Silks of the Ea/ ; 
and thus it fares with all other Drejfes. Each Nation, I. fay, whether 
Italians, Spaniards, French, &c. cherithes its own Mode; wherefore 
tis no Wonder, that Painters follow thofe, which beft fuit their Choice : 
neverthelefs the Cafe of Art is, in this Particular, like that of Reli- 
gion; There is but one true; the reft are Sects 5 fo that the Drefs which 
is the mof\conflant, and remains always the fame, is alfo the bgt: Never- 
thelefs we leave each Nation to its own Choice. 

“That the modern Paintings vary from time to time in Goodnels, | 
and are continually decreafing in that Refpett, is not to be doubted; — 
fince we have daily Inftances of it in many, which are full of Miftakes : 
But let me ask, whether the Tu/can Order, which is the moft fimple 
and ftrong, do not require a good Archite&t as well as the Corinthian, 
or bet. 
~The Mode-paintings agree in all Parts with the antique Subjetts, 
in relation to Art, to wit, in Defign, Difpofition, Colouring; Light 
and Shade, and By-ornaments, 9c. 

An ingenious /ode-painter ought to take Care, not to meddle with 
the Antique, or to mingle the one with the other; for that would be 
an unpardonable Miftake; fince he may be fufficiently furnifhed with 
_ nodern Matter for his Study. Is it not great Folly to introduce foreign | 
Words into a Tongue, which is of itfelf copious enough? Why are — 
the learned Hooft and Huigens to famous? Is. it not becaufe of the — 

Force | 
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Force and Purity of their Stile? Efpecially that of Vonde/, who there- 
fore is juftly called the Dutch Virgil. . 

. We'l¢e iby, how imperfe&t and defective the Fa/hion is; each Day 
creates an Alteration, and each Mode we think beft, if it get but ge- 
netal Approbation; as may be proved, if we confider, how ridiculous 
our Fore-fathers Habits feem in our Eyes, and confequently how much 
he would be mocked, who fhould appear in one of his great Grandfa- 
ther’s; and would he not be thought a Madman? The Cafe is the fame, 
with refpett to the old Reprefentation of Dreffes, with their ftiff dou- 
ble Ruffs, clofe-waifted and pinkt Doublets, €&@c. Does any thing 
feem more cdd to us? And are not fuch old Paintings, tho’ well han- 
dled, much flighted? And what Reafon have we to think, that the 
prefent Mode will better pleafe our Succeflors, when we ourfelves even 
diflike that of the Year paft. | 

Thofe who take to /uch a Choice are not qualified to handle any 
Hiftory of Antiquity: How ridiculous would it be, to drefs Queen L/z- 
her in a ftift-bodied Gown, bedeck’d with Ribbons, a Ruff about her 
Neck, a wide and quilted Petticoat, lat’d Ruffles fetting clofe at the 
Hands, and a Point-of-Spain Head-drefs, inftead of a Diadem, and eve- 
ry thing elfe anfwerable ; and with her, King Abafuerus fitting in a 
Spanifo Leather Chair, with a narrow crowned Hat on his Head, @ 
Ruff about his Neck, a fhort Doublet with long Sleeves, and over it, 
a fhort Cloak lined with Fur, wide Breeches with Knee-knots, canni- 
oned Stockings, Rofes in his Shoes, a Spami/b Dagger by. his Side, 
Gloves in his Hand, €#c. and in the Offskip, Haman in a red Waitt- 
coat with filver Buttons, and a Linnen Pair of Drawers, itanding on, 
the Ladder with the Hangman, and a Francifcan Fryar at the Foot of 
it, holding up a Crucifix to him? Would not this be a fine Ordon- 
nance? And yet fuch Things happen. 

Now if it be asked, whether the A%ode-painters, who. paint Mar- 
kets, Kitchens, and the like, are not to be reckoned in the Number of 
Figure-painters; I fay, they are; fo far as they keep to fuch Subjetts 5 
nay, were they to handle fittitious Stories, or even Parables, which 
are tied to no Time; as, of Lazarus and the rich Mun, of the Puoh- 
can; Prodigal Son, and the like; or any daily Occurrence ; fince fuch 
Reprefentations are the more affecting, as they thew foreign Drefles; 
and foreign Modes being a Rarity, are not fo foon difliked as our own. 
But. fach Painters muft not meddle with Scriptural Facts, or the 
Stories of Ovid, Virgil, aud others, which are tied to Time, as 1 have 
before intimated. — . 


oe ae 
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_ Yet fuch is the unaccountable Rafhnefs of fome, that they dare re- 
prefent a Sophonisha intirely in the prefent Mode; Velvet Gown, white 
Sattin Petticoat trim’d.with gold Laces, laced Ruffles, an Attire of falfe 
Hair on her Head, white Slippers, and in an Apartment hung with 
gilt Leather, with a Fire in it; and the Floor of Wood, wherein the 
Grain and Knots-are nicely obferved; the Room furnifhed with Plufh 
Chairs, fringed and brafs-nailed; over the Chimney,’ large China 
Difhes ; and againit the Hangings, Shelves with Tea-furniture; a Par- 
rot ina Copper Cage, &c. Befides a Black feen coming, to prefent her 
a modern Gold Cup, or acut Chryftal Drinking-glafs on a Silver Salver 5 
he is ina Livery, trim’d with Guimp-laces and a Shoulder-knot: Her 
coitly Bed, even the Pewter or Silver Chamber-pot and Floor-matting 
are not forgot. 

Lucretia and Dido they treat in the fame Manner 3 againft the Wall 
of the Apartment of the latter, hangs a Plan of the Additions to /m- 

frerdam, printed for 4i/ardon the Dam. re 

Thefe Artifts would feemingly imprefs the Hiftories of P/utarch, 
Livy, Tacitusand fuch Authors, on the Minds of the People, and yet do 
it as ridiculoufly as the Poet, who, in order to make his Verfes known 
to the World, laidthem on a River running up to a Town, imagining, 
that on the Paper’s {wimming thither, it would be taken up and read, 
and his Reputation thereby {pread ; but growing wet, it funk, and 
happened to be taken up by a Mud-man, and flung, with the Mud, 
into his Barge. ‘Thus the Poet was difappointed. | 

Ye Artifts then, who are willing to improve, weigh well what you 
are about; keep to the Edges of the Water, that, if ye cannot fwim, 
ye may not drown; fince he who is fearlefs of Danger, often perithes in 
it. The Goodnefs of a Knife lies not ina Silver Handle; or that of 
Wine, inaGold Cup: Be informed in Truth; fince your Work, tho’ 
ever fo neatly handled, will not plead your Caufe to Advantage with- 
out if. : 

Two Painters meeting ona Time, happened to have Words about 
Precedence 5 Antiguo, who thought himfelf the wifeft, would take the 
upper Hand of Modo, without more Ceremony ; but Modo, who infitt- 
ed not lefs on his Honour and Reputation, would not yield to him; 
and, being fomewhat younger, and fturdy, punch’d him fo violently 
in the Breaft, that they both fell. After they had lain a while, and:re- 
colle&ted themfelves, Modo began chiding ; but 4utiquo laid ——What ; 
will you not give me the Precedence ? Not J, fays, Modo, I amas good as 
you; and what fignify Words? Draw your Sword; or dfe I will run this 

a age 
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Knife into your Guts. ‘This ‘Treatment was too grofs for the proud 
Antiquo ; wherefore, full of Rage, he clap’t his Hand to his Sword, 
and the Battle enfued; which was very fierce and doubtful. -All who 
{aw it ftood amazed, calling out Gentlemen, Holdin, holdin! But tono 
Purpofe ; for each continued puthing, tho’ without Hurt to the other. 
One Fu/ius happening to approach in the midft of the Fray, and per- 
ceiving they were both his Friends, interpofed his good Offices, and 
parted them. When they were fomewhat pacified, u/us asked, what 
induced them to fight with fuch unequal Weapons ; and fo rathly to en- 
danger their Lives. How, lays Autiquo, are you the only Man who do 
not know, that Modo has forced and tranfported abundance of hone? Peo- 
ple? Has he not brought the chajt Lucretia and virtuous Sophonisba, 
under falfe Appearances, from their own Countries to Amfterdam, in order 
to makea Fei of them? Dowt youknow how he has fubjetted the innocent 
and pious Efther, with the whole Court of Ahafuerus, to the Tyranny of 
the Spaniards? /Moreover he robs me daily, and will not give Place ; now, 
what think you, have not I jufi Caufe of Complaint? Hereupon Fu/tus 
asked, whether the Quarrel arofe from any Thing but Precedence ; but 
Modo, unwilling to hear an Anfwer, faid in Anger All that my 
Lord lays to my Charge, Iretort on him; how many Things has he folen 
from me? Helmets, Gauntlets, Stays, Sec. 4h! have you forgot that 
knavifo Trick, which has made fo much Noife in the World, when he con- 
jured * Heliodorus, the Church-robber, out of Judea, into St. Peter’s 
Church at Rome, with Intention to fteal the facred Treafure in [pite of 
the Pope ? But to cover his Defign, and not to ratfe Sufpicion, in Cafe of 
Mifcarriage, he difcovered the Plot to Pope Urban VIII. who inftantly be- 
ing carried thither in a. Chair, asked the .Robber,:Whethir he were not 
miftaken ¢ and, Whether he did not know, that Jerufalem’was. meant, not 
Rome? Do you think then, thatthe holy Father, had he look’d back, and’ 
feen the High-prieft of Jerufalem in the Holy of Holies, wouid have let 
that Offender go unpumfoed? What is your Fudgment of this Sample, 
foould I give Place to Antiquo? Pray, faid Juttus, let Reafon then take 
Place. » Yet Antiquo bawled out Let me have my Buskins and Ro- . 
man Coat of Armour, which he robbed me of, and I will acquit him of the 
ret. To which Modo faid, Firft refore me my Great Grand-father’s 
Helmet and Coatof Mail, which you madea Prefent of to Aneas, when 
he was flying from Dardania; you may keep the Gauntlets: But Antiguo 
replied, Your Great Grand-father’s Armour I prefented to Domini- 
chino,  and-the Gauntlets, to Rubens; who has beftowed. them on-one of 
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the Life-guards of ‘Thaleftris, Queen of the Amazons. ‘The Conclufion 
of the Matter was this; Yu/fus advifed, fince neither could reftore a- 
ny thing, that they fhould drink the Queftion, and take Care, for the 
ture, not to fteal from each other. | | 

~ I queftion not, but the Reader will, by this Story, fufficiently under- 
ftand my Meaning.., ; 

We have formerly aflerted, that thofe who daily converfe with 
mean and bad People, commonly become like them; as thole contra: 
rily who keep Company with the well-bred and virtuous, become good. 
Cuftom, lays Horace, isa fecond Nature; and the Proverb intimates, 
Keep honeft Company, and honeft thou foalt be: He then is happy, who, 
haying a true Senfe of good and dad, chufes the beft and moft profita- 
ble, and governs all he does by that Standard. He, who has accu- 
ftomed himfelf to a bad Manner, cannot eafily get rid of it; perhaps 
will retain it all his Life: He, contrarily, who gives in to what is 
good, will reject Evil, becaufe ’tis againft his Inclination. 

Reafoning thus, ’tis ealy to apprehend, how benelicial tis for a 
‘Tyro, to inure himfelf to any fuch fine Things as are proper for. his 
Study, and to reject the imperfett and unnecelfary. Too many Goods, the 
famous Bartholet ufed to fay, are no Goods. . 

Here, pray obferve an emblematic Ordonnance of a Painter. de- 
bauched by exceffive Reading of all Sorts of unprofitable Books, 
in order to fhew, that none muft be ufed but fuch as are proper for 
his Study; which Seneca aflirms, faying, that we ought to /tudy few, 
but good Books. ‘The Caufe of the aforefaid Painter’s Diforder may 
be alfo attributed o the vaft Quantity of u/éle/s Prints, Drawings, 
&c, he confulted; which are as great Enemies to the bef Thoughts as an 
Excefs in Books. 

Flere is feen an\ antique Vable, laid with Boards, in a Painting 
Room, and, in the middle of it, a Di/p with a Cake in the Shape of 7 
a Pyramid, and by it aCup. Four Women are fitting at the Table, 
viz. Painting, Statuary, Architecture, and the Art of Lngraving, each 
having her proper Marks of Diftinfion. fudgment, leading Beauty 
and followed by Virtue, is entring the Room, and approaching the 
Table; where they are welcom’d. At which Inftant Prudence is driv- 
ing thence Vice, reprefented as an hunch-back’d Dwarf, as alfo a Chi- 
mera. ‘Lhe Room is hung with Hifferies, Landskips, Architefhure, and 
Prints. Antiguity is fitting in a Niche, holding fome Medals in her 
Hand, reprefenting ancient Lufire. The aforefaid Door, where Fudg- 
ment, Sc. enter, is behind to the left; and Vice, &c. on the right 


Side 
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Side, are driven forwards out of the Room. The Chimera has Eagle's 

Claws, Dragon’s Wings, a Serpent’s Tail, long Neck, a Woman’s 
Head, befet with Serpents, and the Belly full of hanging Teats. 

Let us then ferioufly chufe, out of our Colleftion, the Materials 
which will de ferve our Purpofe, whether they be Plaifter-figures, 
Prints, Drawings, Academy-figures or other Models rejeCting every 
thing that’s foreign to our Study. 
| Since we have hitherto fpoken of what is Modern, it will not be 
-amifs to make fome fhort Obfervations on the 4ntigue. i 
- He, who would nicely follow the 4utique, ought to know, that it 
confifts in thefe two Qualities, viz. Beauty and Goodne/s: Beauty again 
lies in a perfet# Proportion of the Members ; as we have thew’d in the 
feventh Chapter of the firft Book; and Goodne/s in the Grace arifing 
“from the Motion of the Members; which Motion ought to be free, and 
without Exaggeration. Thus much as to the Wudities. 

The Draperies, which are well caf, and fo adjufted as not to hin- 
der the graceful Motions of the Members, are certainly the beft; as we 
evidently fee in the Works of Raphael, Pouffin, and {ome others, who 
prattifed the 4utique. | , 

The Ordonnance, Light, and what elfe is requifite in a perfect Piece, 
ought all to be mo/? beautifully chofen. 

- Tn this Manner we mutt alfo confider Landskip, Architetture, and 
other Embellifhments: 4/ ought to be either pure Antique, or tntire 


Modern. | 
We thall here fubjoin one other Ordonnance for the Conclufion of 
this Book. , 


Ordonnance reprefenting a driving away of the Mode, or what is Mo- 
dern, from the Antique. 


Inftead of Beauty and Virtue, which in the former are led by Fudg- 
| ment, we may introduce here a beautiful and mode/t young Virgin, attir’d 
‘in thin Linnen, which difcovers the Naked; on her Hand fits a Phoe- 
“nix, and on her Head is a Chaplet of Flowers. udgment may be 
fet off with a gold Fillet or Diadem on its Head, and a Scepter in its 
Hand. Inftead of deformed Vice, and the Chimera, we may exhibit a 
fying young Damfel in a ftiffen’d Gown and high, laced Head-drefs ; 
' with a fable Tippet about her Neck; her Arm-fleeves full of Lace ; 
moreover fhe has Shoes, Stockings and Gloves ; and under her Arm 1s 
a Basket of Ghina-ware, and Muthrooms; which, by her rude Mo- 
, “Bo. 7. U tion, 
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tion, the is dropping. Prudence is beating her with a Looking-pla/; » 
holding in her other Hand an Arrow twined with a Serpent... The 
aforefaid young Virgin’s Chaplet ought to be compofed of fmall and 
everlafting Flowers, viz. Prarmica Aujiriaca and Gnaphalium. 

The Mufbrooms fignify, foort Duration, or fadden Rife and De: 
cay. 
“the Scepter of Fudgment isa long thin Rod, witha Knob on’ the 
Top. 


The End of the Third Book 
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CHAP: I. Of the Colours, and the ordering rhein: 


PE OICR OA T’S remarkable, that, tho’ the Management of the’ 
Wy QZ Colours in a Painting, whether of Figures, Land- 
aa skip, Flowers, Archite€ture, €%c. yields a great 
Slice. Pleafure to the he yet hitherto no one has laid 
WES down folid Rules for doing it with Safety and Cer- 
A) tainty. Contraft in Motion is founded on Reafons, 
3345 which, by Praftice, we can, in a thort Time, retain, 
ulcate to others; as is allo the Divifion or Proportion of the 
Members ; fince, according to 4/bert Durer, it may be mathemati 
cally demonftrated. ‘The fame may be faid of Lights and Shades, by 


means of Perfpective. All this may be thoroughly learnt in our 


| juvenile Years; but the difpoling of Colours by and: over each o- 


ther, in order to fetch out a good Union and Harmony, is not, to 
this Day, fixed on certain Principles. . Meer Chance 1s herein our on- 
ly Comfort. . 
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~ An engraved, or etch’d Print, beautifully defigned and difpofed, and | 
agreeably lighted and fhaded, is very commendable ; but a Piéture, 
which, befides thofe Qualities, requires an artful Diverfity of Colour- | 
ing, merits the higheft Praife. 3 ay 
Neverthelefs Mafters have, in their Colouring, their particular 
Manners; one has a faint Manner ; another, a dark one; another, a. | 
grey Manner; fome have a flaring Manner; others, a muddy one, 
ésc. occafioned by their not knowing, that Co/ours require an orderly | 
Difpofition ; like an ingenious Gardiner, who, in the Produétion of 
choice, beautiful, and large Flowers, confiders what Ground is proper, 
and which needs Drynefs, and which, Moifture, and what Sorts thrive 
beft in each; which require Sun, and which call for Shade; which 
want Improvement from oh ott Dung, and which from Dog’s 
Dung ; in order thereby to make a greater Advantage than other Peo- 
ple do: In like manner, a Painter, if he makes thorough Inquiries in- 
to the Watures and Effetts of Colours, and againj? what Grounds they 
are bef fet off; and will bet anfwer their Purpofés, thall be convinced 
that he gains a Point above others. By feeking much is found, and, 
notwithftanding any Rubs in the way, we muit renew our Attempts. 
How many Attacks have I made on this Secret ’ere I could make a 
Breach in it?) Had I not imitated /exander, and cut the Gordian — 
Knot, I fhould have been ftill to feek. I thall now gladl impart to — 
the Artift all my Difcoveries and Improvements, and rdber it to, his 
Judgment, whether they be of any Moment. : 
Phe Number of the Colours is f/x; and thefe are divided into. two 
Sorts. 
The former Sort contains the Ye//ow, Red'and: Blue, whichare call- | 
ed capital Colours. 
The latter isa mixed Sort, confifting of Green, Purple and Violet ; 
thefe have the Name of broken Colours. 
White and Black are not reckoned among the Colours, but rather | 
Potentials or Efficients ; becaufe the others cannot have their Effects | 
without the Help of them. | 


Thefe Colours have alfo their emblematic Significations, and: particu- 
Jar Properties. 
The White is taken in general for Light ; and: Black for Darknefs. 
The Yellow, for Lujre and Glory. | 
The Red, for Power, or Love.. 
The Blue, for the Deity. 
‘The Purple, for Authority and Furifdifion 
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The Violet, for Subjettion. 
The Green, for Servitude. : 
The Colours confidered in themfelves are certain Faculties, impercep- 


| tible, without the Interpofition ofand laying on a Body; like the Moon, 
| which could not receive her Light from the Sun, much lefs communi- 
cate it to us, otherwife than by means of a Body. 7% hite is alfo that .. 


from which the Colours come forth, and the Body whereby they become 


| perceptible to us. 


In reference to the 4rt of Painting, the Colours give Life to all 


| things ; without thofe it would be impoffible to diftinguith between 


Life and Death, Wood and.Stone, Air and Water, Gold and Silver, 
nay, Light and Darknefs: They have a particular great Power, unit- 
ing by their Agreement, feparating by their Force and Crudity: They 
caufe fome Things to difappear in thin dir, and force others to appear 
out of the Back-grounds. 

Their Vatiety produces the utmoft Charms and Harmony,.as well in. 
Nature as in a Picture; efpecially, when inthe Jatter they are difpofed 
by a judicious Hand; for what is more beautiful in a Landskip than an. 
azure Sky, green Fields deck’d with a Thoufand varioufly-coloured 
Flowers, differently-coloured Grounds, this ruffet, or yellow, that, green _ 
or grey, as each requires ? Alfo the Ornament of the brown Cyprefs- 
trec, the grey Willow, the fair Olive, the white Poplar, the green Al- 
der, the red Fir, and joyful Linden, each according to its Nature :, Add 
to this the Diverfity of Stone-work ; how egvevibee feems the Porphy- 
ry of Tombs, the Serpentine-ftone Obelisks, the white Marble ae 
and Termes? Even Archite@ture receives a vaft Addition by the dif- 
ferent Colours of Stones; as when the darkgrey Stone, F'ree-{tone,. 
white Marble, and fuch like, are finely matched and put together ;,and _ 
the Building within is adorned with red-fpeckled-greenith Jafper,. Por- 
phyry and Marble; in:the Niches, Figures, and Bafs-releifs furrounded 
with Ornaments of Gold, Silver, Copper and Alabafter; and the Floors 
inlaid with all Sorts of coftly Stones; as Lapis Lazuli, Porphyry and. 
variegated Marble, in order to pleafe the Eye. : 

But all depends on an orderly Dijpoftion. "Tis impoffible to effect 
any Thing charming,, with fuch Coftlinefs, if thofe Colours be not duly 
match’d, and artfully placed: Itis therefore highly. neceflary, that the 
Artift know perfectly their Natures and particular Effects, in. order to 

sroceed with Certainty ; as a good Writer, acquainted with Letters, 
Buicws his Thoughts on: Words only.. i" 
Ss. 
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As for the Di/poftion, it muft be obferveds that as in'an Otdonnante of 
many Figures,- divided into Groups, one of ‘thele Figures is always rhe 
principal, and to which all the’ reft muft ‘be fubordinate, according to 
their Ranks, fo ’tis the fame in the Colours, that they: may altogether 
produce a good general Harmony : Nay, were it neceflary to place the 
three capital Colours together, the yellow mult be forward, the red 
next, and the blue bebind ; which will produce a fine Harmony. 

The three other Colours may be difpofed in the fame Manner ; when 
the Purple is placed forwards, the Violet may be behindit,and the Green 
laft, as being the weakeft. Thefe latter Colours are called weak and 
broken ; becaule they pofiefs very much the Qualities of the former ; 
the purple; for Inftance, being produced by a Mixture of Red with Blue; 
the Violet the fame; and the Green, of Blue with Yellow. 

“But tho” each of the Colours have: it’s different. Force and Effe@ 


2 


yet they do not obferve any particular Rank, or Order ; becaule a ftrong 
Colour fometimes happens to come before a weak one; and the con- 
trary, as octafion requires; for were they always to keep Order, 
andthe Yellow to be principal, fo that the others muft diminith gradu- 
ally, there would then be ‘no Differetice, but the Effe@ always one and 
the fame; whereas ’tis here as’ with an Aétor, who fometimes plays a 
King, at others, a God ;‘now, a Man, thena Woman; now.a prin- 


cipal Character, then a mute’one. 
Yet if the principal Part ina Pi€ture,’ whether thro’? Choice or Ne- 
ceflity, -confiftt of white, light or weak Colours, the Parts about it, 
how beautiful foever, will be no Obftruaion, if they ~ be but” varioutly 
and well ordered. 
gain, if the faid “principal Part confift of Yellow; Red, Blue, or 
en, and be thereby fet off, all the other Parts ought to be intermix: 
q@nere and there with {mall Portions ‘of ‘this ftrong and predominant 
Part, as if they were enamel’d with it’ yet in fuch Manner, ‘that ‘they 
may feem to owe their Origin'to the faid ruling Part, and, tho’ feparat- 
ed, yet have but one Effect, and unite the whole; like the great Body. of 
the Méoon, furrounded with glittering Stars. 
This fuflices'for the ordering the Colours in general; and-yet they 
cannot have their full Efe@s, or due Decorum, without chufing proper 
Back-grounds tor fetting them off agreeably ; ‘avoiding tholé which 
create Confufion, or are too harfh and difcordant. Of the former Sort 
are fuch asfollow. | ' 
_ White fuits on all Sorts of dark Grounds, except warm Yellow. .— 
“Eight Yellow fuits on Purple, Violet, Blue and Green. 


Light 
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Light Blue, or Green, Vioket-and Yellow not warm of fiery. 

Light Green has a good Effect on Purple, Violet and Blue.. 

Light Violet has the fame on Green and Blue. 

On White fuits Black, Violet,-Green, and Purple; but not Yellow 
or Blue. - ie ) 

On light Yellow fuits Violet, Purple and Green. 

On pale Red fuits Green and Blue. 

On pale Green fuits Purple, Blue, Yellow and Violet. 

On pale Blue fuits dark Yellow, Red and Green. 

But were we to lay dark Blue on light Yellow, or the contrary, ‘it 
would appear very harth and difagreeable. se 

There are other Colours which are ‘neither harfh nor difagreeable in 
themfelves, and yet appear unpleafant and: without Force; as if one 
or the other were quite dirty and muddled ; fuch are, Purple on Red; 
beautiful Red on Yellow ; or beautiful Greenon Yellow ; Purple on Blue 
or Violet; ‘and the contrary 3)alfo White on warm Yellow ; and the 
contrary ; or Red-upon:Red, “or Blue upon Blue; as Experience 
teaches. ROPE ¢ @Q2T 12008 ha ? » 

Touching the Colours which are ufed in refle€ting or changeable Silk, 
I thall fay this: That with Musk-colour fuits beft Mafticot, with. light 
Purple or Violet in the Reflexions ; with A fh-colour Blue fuits yellowith 
White, reflected with Rofe-colour ; with Orpiment agrees dark Purple 
with blue Reflexions:. on ‘beautiful Green fuits Rofe-colour,: with light 
blue Reflexions; and with Purple or Violet agrees Wap/es-yellow, with 
Sea-green Reflexions. | ine 

But we mutt efpecially obferve, that a// refletting or changeable Stuffs 
keep their own Colour in the Shade, to wit, that of the main Light; for 
we mutt not commit the fathe Miftake asthe old Matters, who painted 
all changeable Draperies with two Colours only ; as a yellow change- 
able Stuft, with a blue Reflexion; they made the main Light yellow, 
and the Shade blue; and thus they managed all others. Truly a great: 
Miftake, and quite contrary to Nature. 

Since we have thus far engaged in the By-colours, ‘and their Effects. 
and Harmony, we fhall alfo treat of thofe which tend in particular to 
embellith a Landskip, Hiftory or other Painting. | 

_ On Grafs, pale Red is exceeding well fet off, and appears pleafant to 
the Eye ;\ as alfo dark Violet, dark Blue; light Yellow changeable 
ae with Red and White; and light-Blue, with purple’ or violet Re- 
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On Roflet earth Grounds ‘agrees a dark Violet, Blue and dark 
Green. =~ 
On dark grey Stone, (commonly called Blue-ftone) agree light Red, 
Green, Yellow and yellowith White. 

On Free-ftone fuit all dark Colours, wiz. Purple, Violet, Blue and 
Green. i | | 

But we muft not ufe a Colour of pure Lake and White; nor fingle 
light and red Orpiment, without urgent Neceflity, and then very {par- 
ingly. The Green and Red of one Tint, either in Light or Shade, al-. 
fo difagree, on account of their Harfhnefs; wherefore they muft not 
come together. | 

In a Piece of many or few Figures, which is to hang againft a dark 
Ground, or ina fhady Place; alfo in a Landskip, dank dark and clofe © 
Bofcage, White has a fine Effet ; efpecially Wap/es Yellow, Red and © 
light Orpiment, Vermilion and fine light Red. | 

Again in a light Apartment of white Marble, or light Free-ftone, 
or in a Landskip painted light, ‘clear and full of Sky, Blue, Purple, — 
Violet, Green and Black have good Effe&ts; whereas the Colours be- 
fore-named are, in this Cafe, not only difagreeing, but they alfo /ook 
weak, and without Strength; except White, which cannot be ufed too | 
much, fince ’tis no Colour, and therefore fuits any where, except ay — 
gaintt Skies. 

Neverthelefs I do not here affert, that the Embellifhments, in the 
aforefaid Pi€tures, muft confift only of light and warm Colours; but 
that they be intermixed with fome durk and weak ones; and that in 
the latter Pi€tures, where we ufe dark and weak Colours for the By- 
ornaments, we mutt difpofe fome /ight and warm ones among them. : 

Now fome may poffibly think, becaufe we place Blue by the other | 
Colours, that fuch would obftru& the Offskip; orthat the Lointains; | 
which, by reafon of Diftance, are commonly reprefented Blue, would | 
be damaged by /o beautiful a Spot : But this Doubt may be fooncleared _ 
up, by confidering, thatI do not chufe here all dark Colours; but that | 
the Offskip will thereby in fome meafure appear more diflant, faint and ~ 
uniting. It is alfo true, that Blue ina Landskip is often harfh, and. | 
makes the Painting look flaring ; but by the Darknels it becomes, in this _ 
Cafe, foft, natural and tender. : : yas @ 

Befides Blue, I mention alfo Violet, Green, &c. but my Meaning © 
thereby is not, that ’tis indifferent where thofe Colours are’ placed; as _ 
Blue again{t the Blue of the Sky ; Green againft green Trees ; Violet 
againft a Violet-ftone, or Ground; or Light againft Light, and es 

nels 
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nefs againft Darknefs; for that would be ithproper ; becaufé, as there: 
'is Light and Darknefs in a Landskip, fo we have always means to 


give dark and light Colours their Places. 
With a Candle-light, either Within or Without-doors, or other 


| Lights proceeding from Fire, {uit Violet, Purple, Blue, Green, White, 
Black, Red, without Exception; thefe being Pieces; in which thofe Co- 
lours haye an advantageous Effe&, and wherein they predominate. on 


their proper Grounds; for Yellow and Red are almott the fame as a 
burning Candle; which has a great Effe&t by Night; as it has none in 
the Day-time, becaufe the Sun-fhine makes it hardly perceptible. 

Now as the two former Pi@tures confift of ftrong Colours, viz. White, 
Yellow and Red; and the two latter of Purple, Violet, Blue and Green, 
yet thofe of the one Sort may be joined to thofe of the other, in ordet 
to create an agreeable Mixture and Harmony, by placing with the ftrong 


 fome that are weaker; and the contrary, letting each in its place have 


the Maftery on its proper Ground. 
But I have particularly obferved, that out of the three aforefaid pre~ 


- dominant Colours, others may be temper’d of lefs Force, viz. brown 
- Oker with Naples Yellow, Pink with White, and fuch like ; and pane 


them by the others, as middle Colours, we may, in Conjunétion with thole 
others, fetch out a great Mafs; fince White has it’s Degrees as well as © 
Red; alwaysobferving, that the principal muf? predominate, both in _ 
Force and Beauty; and that thofe Colours, which are drawn from it, be ~ 
difperfed here and there thro’the whole Piece; as being bet fet off a 
gaint the general Ground. | oh 
Having now plainly fhewed the Qualities and Ufes of the Colours, 
and. their Differences, we may eafily think, that the Pictures, wherein 
they are confidered, mutt needs be very affecting. fin 
We fhall not here fay, what, where, and how one Colour mixed © 
with another is to appear; becaufé ’tis impoffible and unconceivablez 
The principal Method for obtaining this Secret is, to obferve, to what 
Pitch we work up our firft and fironget Colour, and to let this Colour 
predominate; for which Reaton ’tis a Maxim with fome, that we mult 
not introduce.into a Pi@ure more than one capital: Colour, or a Colour 
which reprefents it: But I have already fhewed, that /everal may in 


- that Manner be brought together in the fame Piece: Wherefore: the 


Eye and Fudgment mutt determine this Point; for if we find it proper 
to introduce a beautiful Colour where we have a mind to place fuch 


an one, why fhould it bebad? This only makes it fo} its being ac- 


companied by By-colours, not well ordered; as warm Colours againft 
Nb v7. xX warm, 
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warm, ‘and Grey near Blue; whereby thofe Colours ‘have no Effet ; 
orielie; by placing too ftrong and too many. capital Colours by one a- 
nother, which overcome the aforefaid beautiful Colour, and make the 
Painting look flaring. 

But, that we may not miftake in this Point, let us chufe any Colour ; 
and in order to tind an Affociate: for it; take one which is difcordant ; 
asvif we pitch upon Red, :take a'Grey one; if dark, alight one, &%c. 
Thus they are, \as proceeding from each other, joined together; and by 
fuch Means we can never be ata Lofs in finding different Colours for 
different Draperies ; yet with this Provifo, that in all thofe Colours the | 
force or Difiance of the Figures muft be obferved. : 
.\For the ready obtaining thefé Things, I have ‘found outavery eafy | 
Method, which always fhewed me the Particularity and Harmony of | 
the Colours; it even often helped: me, with’ Certainty, over the Diffi- 
culty about the Difference of the Colours in Draperies ; efpecially — 
fuch as were changeable: Firft I temper’d on my Pallet, out “of | 
my) general Mixtures, three particular Colours, viz. one for the main | 
Light, .one for the Half-thade, and one: for the Shade: Then‘ I took 
€ards,, and deverally painted them with one:of the aforefaid tem- _ 
pered Colours; when they were dry, I placed and replaced and fhifted 
them. fo long as till I had fatisfied my Judgment : Sometimes, when | 
this would not.aniwer my Purpofe, I fhuff’d them; and then:took a | 
Parcel from them,at random, which, if they happened ‘to pleafe, } 
were:my Direttors. «This: Method helped me ’moft in reflecting Dra- | 
peries, which I thereby often produced very advantageous, and of a | 
fine Colour; it was éfpecially ufeful, »when I had any Doubt, whether | 
fach or fuch a Colour would fuit well with fuch or fuch an one, or | 
not; for the Cards certainly thewed me the Thing as well as if I | 
had the Stuffs themfelves, and faved me the Trouble of ‘uncertain In- © 
Tpittiesso neon | 
ie will not be amils, to fay fomething further, touching Back-grounds: 7 
Tcoften happens, that a Perfon feesia Colour ina Pi@ure, which feems 
torhim very agreeable ;, and-yet, on imitating it, he finds his Colour | 
thas not the fame Force and Effe@; thro’ his not oblerving againft what — 
Ground that Colour was painted; a Point worthy of the utmoft Atten- | 
tion, if we would avoid Miftakes in Colouring; wherefore we muft-al: 7 
ways oblerve the Grounds and Places of the Colours, if we would have 
our Colour. predominate ; ordering the  moft difagreeing againft it; 
‘for Inftance, to make the Yellow predominate, place Blue again{t it, | 
‘or elfe the! Darks of other Colours; would you -abate the Force of | 
Haiei Yellow, | 
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| Yellow, place Green neat it; and, to bring it lower, put. a Colour 


which proceeds from Yellow, whether it be Free-ftone or any thing elle 


: of a yellowifh Tint. 


In the fame Manner you may handle all the reft of the Colours, 
obferving, that, as the Objeéts diminifh by Diftance, fo the Colours‘muft 
proportionably be fainter, and gradually more grey ; Nature thews it: 
And yet [have found, that we may place even a capital Colour in the’ 
Offskip, and it fhall be prevented from approaching, by accompanying 
it with Colours like it, and drawn originally from it, as we have before 
fhewed. 
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CHAP. II. Of the Property, Nature and Colours of Dreffes. ‘ 


E have before faid, that the Art of Painting is an Imitation of 
Nature in her vifible Parts; nothing is impracticable toit; and 
yet obferves due Order in all Things; and as we have before 
fhewed the general Order of the Colours, fo we fhall now handle it in 
particular, with refpect to Draperies, wherein it chiefly lies. " 
Draperies confift of four Kinds of Things, viz. Linnen, Silks, Stuffs and 
Cloth ; and thefe have each their particular Natures and Manners 9b 
Folds: Their Properties are alfo different ; and to fhew them by an Ex- 
ample, I fhall divide the Kinds into the four Times of the Day: 
Linnen Draperies are for People in the Morning of their Lives ; Silks, 
for thofe in their Zenith ; Stuffs, for thofeinthe Afternoon, and Cloth, 
for thofe in the Evening of their Lives. But to {peak more intelligibly, 
there are four particular Conditions of Men, viz. Infancy, Youth, Man- 
hood and old Age; and each provides a Drefs according, to: his Years 
Children thould be drefled in Linnen ; young People, in Silks; full-grown 
Men and Women, in Stuffs; and old People, in Cloth. L bitte 
The Colours forthe feveral Stages of Life are thefe ; for Childhood; 
White ; for Youth, Green; for Manhood, Red ; for old Age, dark Viow 
Jet ; and for Death, Black. 01 | | eRe: 
In the firft Chapter we have fhewed, that White and Black are not 
accounted among the Colours; fince the one is but the Parent:of Colours; 
and the other,. the Depriver of them; wherefore we introduce White, 
as Light, without which no Colour is vifible. rsolt an 
Dark Fillemot or Tawny shall ferve to reprefent the Earth, or Green- 
nels; White, to fhew the Water ; Blue, the Air; Red, the Fire; and 
X 2 | Black, 
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Black, the Darknefs above the Element of Fires for there is notiany Mat- 
ter or Aither beyond it, which can containor be penetrated by the Sun’s 
Rays. , 

We alfo know, that there are four Seafons, viz. the Joyful Spring ; 
golden Summer; fruitful Autumn 5 and melancholy Winter: In the 
Spring, we begin to leaye off Cloth, ot heavy Winter-raiment, and to 
wear hin Stuffs; Summer and Autumn permit usto drefs, according to. 
their Heat, either in Linnen or Si/k; wherefore acertain Author fays, 
that we ought to/uit our Dreffes, as well as our Words, to the Seafon, 

~ The Seafons may be alfo expreft by Colours ; as the Spring, by Green; 
Summer, by Yellow ; Autumn, by Red ; and Winter, by Black. : 

Yet, among the Deities, there are fome-who have always-one proper 
Dre/s and Colour ; as F upiter, a purple Mantle ; Funo, a blue Veil; 
Diana, a white and blue Garmént ; Neptune, a Sea-green onée, &9c. 
Thefe we cannot alter without committing Miftake: But the Figures 
tuft neverthelefs be ordered, if poflible, where they fuit bef. All brave 
Perfonages,. of either Sex, fhould likewife be clothed in Red or warm 
Yellow. 3 | 

. It therefore behoves a prudent Artift to have a perfect Knowledge of 
the Nature and Qualities of the aforenamed Stuf 5 even, were the 
Figures ever fo fmall, he mutt notwithftanding thew inhis Work, of what 
Sort of Stuffs the Drefles confit ; and altho? Reflexions cannot be well 
obferved in {mall Figures, yet we ought to fee, by the Courfe of the. 
Folds, whether the Draperies be Silk, Cloth, or other Stuf, 1 
© A neat Painter in. Little ought alfo, not only to diftinguifh the Thick- 
nefs and Thinnefs of his Draperies by their Folds and Colour ; but in the 
particular Nature and Colour of each Drapery, their Diminutions and 
Variations; as betweenthin and thick Silk oppoled to Sattin, and more 
fuch ; for if the Eye, at firft Sight, can perceive and diftinguifh them, 
we ought alfo to. make them appear what they are ;. Hilly in {mall 
and highly-finifhed Pi€tures; as Meris and others have artfully done to. 
fuch a Degree, as plainly to.diftinguith between Silver, Pewter, Tin and 
polified Iron, | | 

As Becomingnefs. fubfifts not only, in the Stuf, but alfo, in:their 
Colours ; fo, knowing hat, we ‘thall not eafily miftake in'the Choice 
of Colours and Draperies. 7 
. But I muft here give fome Painters an Hint about the Nature of Stuffs, 
efpecially coloured ones ; they believe; they can paint Sattin after white. 
silk, and changeable Silk after coloured Silk But this is lame varde 
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for what in plain Silk is thining in the Light,. will ‘often be'found quite 
dark in Sattin; wherefore in this, Nature muft be confulted. 
For thefe Reafons the Eye is pleafed, when in a Painting of a Con- 


'courfe of People or publick Shew, it can eafily diftinguifh all Sorts of 


People, and the Conditions and Ages of both Sexes; and at the fame 
Time their Motions according to their Natures and Qualities, and the 
Drefles and Colours which become them ; as, ano/d Man, heavy and 
weak, ftanding on both Legs, and fometimes by the Help of a Stick, 
becomes a long dark-coloured Cloth Garment, viz. of Umber, dark 
Violet, Fillemot, or Black, faftened with Strings or Buckles, and fetting 
on him fomewhat negligently. A young Man thould appear in a quite 
contrary Motion, as being frolickfome, fickle, airy, and ftanding often 
onone Leg ; he mutt be painted in a moft beautiful purple, green, red 
or yellow Drapery, of light Stuff, or thick Silk, faftened on the Shoul- 
der, and not too long, that it may not hinder his continual Motion; 
becaufe a Man, if full of Fire, loves, to have his Legs free. Women 


| and young Virgins, as being tender, fedate and modeft, are chiefly dit 


 tinguifhed by their white Garments of thin Linnen, and all Sorts of 


eo 


a ee rr 


airy and womanilh-coloured Silks, wz. light Blue, Apple-blofiom,. 
Pearl-colour or light Lemon, caft loofly on each other, and in fuch man- 
ner thatthe Beauty of the Naked may eafily appear thro” them; their 
Pofture 1s modeft and fet ; their Legs clofe ; their Bodies upright; their 
Necks bathfully bent ; their Arms clofe to their Bodies ; their Mode 
say ; and taking hold of their Garments, which hang down to the. 
Feet. Children are {een moftly in white Linnen, or Lemon, blue or 
violet-coloured Silk; they are often in white Veits, without any, hang- 
ing Drapery ; but when they have fuch loofe Drapery, a {mall one, 
about a-Yard in Length, is fufficient, and this faftened on the Shoulder 


| for Security, while they are running, buftling-and rolling on the Ground, 


This Condué is, in my Opinion, of great Confequence, tho’ few. 


| have obferved its, nays evén fome good Painters oftentimes fail in it; 
| making no Difference between manly and womanith Colours ; giving an 


old Mana femenine Colour, anda manly one toa Woman; intermixXing 


| them as if there were no certain Rules for either: But it muft be grant- 
| ed, that the Silk-colours, «which befit a young, fturdy, capricious Man,. 


are very difagreeable to a Virgin, who istender, weak, more fedate and 


| lefs voluptuous 5: he requires ftrong, fhe more foft and beautiful Colours, 


ielding a Pleafure to the Eye, It would alfo be yery improper to paint 
a Child in Black; a-young Man in dark brown Colours;, a grown Mian. 
in party Colours; and an old Man in beautiful ones. 
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_ Tonce faw a Pidture, of an-unknown Mafter, in which, . all the Par- 
ticulars | have recommended were plainly and nicely expreft; it had 
fuch an Elegance, and gave me fo great Satisfaction, that I ftood in 
Surprize. Ona mature Confideration of this Painting! perceived, that 
it was purely deligned to.anfwer this very Purpofe;, for. I faw here 
and there fome aged People, moitly in dark and Cloth-colours ; there, 
‘again, a Group of young and gamefome People in variety of beauti- | 
ful-colour’d Stuffs; alfo fome Women in light-colour’d changeable 
Silk, €%c¢. near them were fome old Women in dark Drefles; here and 
there appeared Children, running about and playing in the Sand, 
all dreft in Linnen-habits and foft Colours. This Ordonnance vaftly 
pleafed me, and put me to confider what it could be likened to; 
and I find it to be the fame as the four Times of the Day; for let us 
take the Children, whether Boys or Girls, for Day-break ; the young — 
Men and Women for Woon, when the Sun is at higheft; and the old 
People for Wight ; between Mid-day and Night is Ve/per, or the Even- | | 
mg, which may be reprefented by joining fomething of both Condi- 
tions; allo between 4urora and Mid-day, the fame; fo as to make, — 
in the whole, a proper Difference between the Conditions and Ages of 
Men. Here let us not forget, that old People fometimes affect White, — 
to fhew their becoming Children again; contrarily Black is fometimes | 
worn by young People; as a thin black Veil to fignify fome Sorrow, 
or elfe to diftinguifh a married Woman from a Maiden. 


CHAP. II. Of the Colours of Dreffes, and their fuiting with each — 
other. 


S we are treating of Dre/fes, it will be proper to fay fomething 
of the fuiting their Colours; I mean what Lining or Furniture 
each coloured Garment requires; a Matter of great Moment, 

tho’ as little obferved in Pi€tures as the Life: Wherefore let it be noted, 
firft of the weak Colours. | 3 
When the upper Garment is White, the Lining or Undercoat 
may be Rofe-colour, Fillemot, Purple, Violet, or beautiful Sea- 
green. 
With a light blue Garment fuits a Furniture of yellowith White, 
Violet, dark Fillemot, or dark redifh Blue. | : 
pe iB A light 
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A light or pale yellow Garment ought: to be furnifhed with Violet, 


: Sea-green, beautiful Green, | dark Fillemot and Purple. 


A pale green Garment mult be fet off with yellowifh White, Sky- 
colour, Violet and dark Red. 

Now follow the trong Colours, and their proper Mixtures. : 

A Lemon-colour Garment may be furnifhed with Sea-green, Violet, 
and dark Fillemot. ie : 

A Garment of red Orpiment-colour fuits a Furniture of Violet, 
sky and greenifh Blue, Musk and Umber-colours. : 

A Sky-colour blue Garment may be adorned with Rofe-colour, yel- — 
lowifh White, pale Yellow and light beautiful Green.. 

A Filemot-coloured Garment may be furnifhed with pale Yellow; 
Rofe-colour, light Afh-colour, Violet, dark Purple, and dark Green. 
All thefe Colours reverfed have the fame Effects. | 

Here let it be obferved what 1 mean by the Word [Furniture]; ’tis 
an Adornment, or fetting off; as when.a large Drapery of a plain Co- 
lour is adorned with one. ormore {mali ones, whether a Veil, Girdle or 
Sleeve-facing,. under Garment,. or Breaft-cloth ;, this Furniture is ei- 
ther of changeable Silk, or of party-coloured Stuffs, when ’tis to fet 
off a large and plain-coloured Drapery ; and the contrary the fame; 
as when the large Drapery is changeable, the {mall Furniture ought to 
be of a {ingle Colour. i 

For further Satisfa€tion I fhall fubjoin anInftruGtion of » what colour 
ed Stuffs may be beft adorned with Gold, whether flower’d, leaf’d or 
{trip’d. ne 

bn a green Ground fuit Flowers. 

Ona purple and violet, narrow Sprigs or Stripes. 

On Musk-colour, clofe and large Flowers or Leayes.. 

On Rofe-colour, Apple-blofiom and white thin Silk, fuit Stripes. 

Purple, Fillemot, Musk-colour and White: alfo look well’ with 
Fringes, either fcanty or full, according to the Subftance of the Stuff. 

It muft be obferved, that what I have hitherto faid of the ordering 
of the Colours, isnot to concern a fingle Figure only, but to.ferve any Qc- 
cafion by a diffufrve and agreeable Intermixture: Nor do I mean, that, 


among feveral Figures, there mult be but one with a fingle-coloured 


Garment; and the reft, of changeable or broken. Colours ; for when 


ithey are feparate, and the Draperies large, each in particular is to be 


fet off in ‘the Manner I have before laid down; for Inttance, If all the 


ifmall Draperies were feparated from theiarge one, and wedreft as many 


Figures in them, then each muft be further adorned with other {mall 


Dra- 
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Draperies, of Colours fuiting with it, in fuch Manner as the large one 
was before. In a Word, if we only confider, that a fingle Colour 
eught to be intermixed with a changeable one, and a changeable Colour, 
with a fingle one, we thall perceive what Order this Affair requires, in 
order to look decorous, and pleafe the Eye. 

But, for further Explanation, I fhall give two Examples of it. The 
firft is, a Company of five or fix aged People, either without or with- 
in-doors : Now if thefe Figures muit be all dreft, it requires no Art, 
nor is ita Signof Knowledge, to give each a fingle-coloured and equally 
large Drapery, altho’ we might find as many difterent Colours, in order 
to jointhem agreeably ; and this, for two Reafons ; firft, becaufe, that 
cannot happen in the Life without Premeditation. And fecondly, becaufe 
the Figures may wot feem to be emblematic ; for tho? tothe twelve Apo/tles 
are appropriated their particular Colours, yet we muft not infer from 
thence, that, if they were all aflembled awh we ought to give them 
afingle Colour from Top to: Toe; becaule, tho? we break the Colours, 
they yet remain the fame; as Blue, with green Reflexion, remains Blue ; 
Yellow, with Purple, remains Yellow ; and fo of others... Our fecond 
Example is, a wanton Meeting of young Men and Girls, modithly | 
dreft according to their Years; thefe are skipping about, and playing in: — 
a Field or Room : Now it would not be at all proper to join all their 
Drefles of broken Colours together, tho’ they were coupled in fuch Or: 
der as they require; and for the former Reafon ; namely, that it can 
never happen but thro’ Premeditationand Neceflity : And tho’ it would 
appear elegant and pleafing, yet not at all artful without an Intermixture 
of fome fingle-coloured Draperies. Neverthelefs we find many doit; ei- | 
ther, becaufe they take no Delight in changeable Draperies; or elfe be- © 
caufe they cannot paint them, and therefore make thift with broken 
Colours. Again, there are.others who have no Value for fingle Colours, 
and therefore, on all Occafions, introduce changeable or broken ones. | 
We have alfo met.with a third Sort, who donot know how to makea | 
Difference between a changeable Stuff and a broken Colour; tho’ it’s — 
certain, that. a reflecting or changeable Drapery is an Intermixture of | 
two or more Colours, and a broken-coloured Drapery, butof two; as — 
Violet, with Red and Blue; Green, with Yellow and Blue, sc. | 
whence they are called broken or mixed Colours. 

In the firft Chapter, treating of this Management, we have {poken | 
of refle€ting or changeable Draperies andas we are now againerbark- | 
me in the fame Subject, it will not be amifs to explain the Matter 

urther. ; | | 
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Many fancy, they make a good refleGting Drapery, when ‘tis well 
folded, and different in Colour im the main Lights, ‘greateft Shades and 
RefleGions; even Raphael and other great Mafters have been miftaken 
in fo doing ; whereas a good changeable Drapery ought to draw its 
Reflections from the Colour of which the main Light confijis; the Shade 
likewife proceeds from the ruling Colour, yet has fome Tin@ture of the 
Changeablenefs: And altho’ the Drapery be changeable, yet it has a 
conftant Ground-colour of the main Woof of the Silk: Thus ’tis a 
ufual Expreffion, -A Green and Yellow changeable: This then is 
the true Quality of a refle&ting Silk, that a// that ts feen fronting on the 
Relief keeps its main Colour, but the Sides of the Folds going off, 
caufe the Changeablene/s; which we may ealily perceive on laying a 
changeable Stuff {mooth on a Table or Floor; for viewing it perpen- 
dicularly from above, it will then appear red or yellow; but if feen 
parallel along the Stuff, often appear blue: Whence it follows, as we 
affirm, that on/y the Folds which go off become changeable, and alter in. 
Colour; when the others, in the main Light and Shade keep their own 
Colours: Again, what in one Stuff changes red, will in another ap- 
pear green or yellow, according to the Woof or Warp. | 

By Reafon of fuch Accidents, we are obliged to have Pieces of pat- 
ticular Stuffs, in order to thew the Difference ; which cannot be learnt by 
Heart, becaufe of the Nicety of the Matter. 

We have faid, in the foregoing Chapter, that inan Ordonnance of 
many Figures, we ought to obferve the Sexes, Ages and Conditions of 
People, andthat each muft have his proper Stuff ; the Golden fuits Dei 
ties, and thofe who are deified; Purple becomes Princes; thus each, 
down to the Slave : Now, to thofe of weak Memories, I thall thew a 
good Method for their becoming Matters of this Point in a thort Time. 

Set down in your Pocket-book, the following Heads or Titles : o/d 
Men and Matrons ; married Men and Women; young Men and Matdens ; 
Boys, Girls and young Children: Place thefe Titles under one another ; 
and write againft them the proper Dre/s, Stuf’ and Colour of each Sex 
and Condition : Thefe Notes you mutt often confult, and efpecially when 
you are aboutan Ordonnance of few or inany Figures. 

You may alfomakea Column for the Colours of Draperies; fetting 
them down under one another; as White, Yellow, Blue, Green, Red, 
&s¢, and againft them write their Linings and Ornaments, as I have be- 
fore mentioned. 

Ic will not-be:improper here. to obferve, fome Particulars on diffe- 
rent:Occafions, »in:an Ordonnance of many ‘or few Figures, with fe- 
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_fpe& to Colours; not as if they were unknown or not obferved by in- 
genious Artifts, but becaufe they are oftentimes negleéted and flighted, © 
either thro’ Carelefsnefs, Prepoffeffion or an Opinion that they need 
not be {fo ftriétly confined; or elfe, becaufe beautiful Colours are moft 
pleafing to People, and therefore they mutt efpecially fatisfy the Eye ;. 
without refle€ting, that they thereby injure the Art and their own 
Reputations: Such Painters are like great Talkers, who fay little to | 

the Purpofe. 

Truly, the Colours have great Efficacy, when well ordered and fuit- | 
ie; but they raife an Averlion when unskilfully and confuledly dif- | 
ofed. | 
e An ingenuous Perfon will undoubtedly agree with me, that there are | 
particular Charafers which diftinguifh one Man from another ; a Prince | 
from an Officer; an Officer, from a vulgar Perfon; a rich Man, from | 
a poor one; By what means then is this Difference perceived? Is it | 
not by his authoritative Countenance, Grandeur and ftately Carriage, | 
and by his Garb longer and of more coftly Stuf and Beauty than the | 
others? If fo, it will be eafy to apprehend, that, tho’ fuch.a Perfon | 
were not endowed with all the aforelaid Qualities, but with the con- | 
trary, he ought neverthelefs to be made known by fomething or other; | 
as we have fhewed in treating of Ordonnance: Wherefore ’tis fieedlels | 
to fay any thing further in this Matter, to bring us to the prefent Point. | 
touching the Co/ours; namely, to thew on what Occafions they ought to ; 
be ufed dcautifully, and.on what, not; for which Purpofe I: thall-ex- | 
hibit three principal Occurrences, as Examples, whence we may deduce | 
and order all others. 
The firft may be @ Council, or a Triumph, or fach like; wherein — 
all the Drefles ought to appear intirely of the mof magnificent, rich | 
and beautiful Stuffs. | he 
In the fecond, confifting of Bacchanals, Country-merry-makings and ™ 
Herd/men’s Sports, the Colours ought to be half beautiful and half | 
broken, each agreeable to the Condition of the Parties. And 
In the third, being pudlick Sights, viz. Pleadings, Mountebanks. — 
Fugglers, Merry-andrews, and fuch like, made up of common-and | 

mean People, coarfe Stuffs and dirty Colours ought to be moft vi- 
fible. : : 


Now here ’tis ftill to be remarked, that. in. the-one Sort of Colours _ 
as well as the other, the moft beautiful excels; and as. thofe thtee Oc- _ 
currences are not common, I muft fay, that among.the meaneft as well _ 

_as the beft there are fome which haye the Preference ; among the | 
: beau... 
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beautiful are fome more beautiful; and among the mean, meaner 


‘ones. Thus much as to Colours, in order to know a good Mafter. 


But ’ere we finifh this Chapter, let us obferve, in what Parts the co- 


‘loured Stuffs appear mo/? beautiful; fince Stuffs are very different in 


this Refpe&, and have their divers proper Beauties. 
We fay then, that d/ack Stuffs are moft beautiful in their /rongeft 
Shades; White, Yellow and Red in their main and greate? Light; and 


| Blue, Green and Purple in the Half Tints. But all Stuffs, not having 


a Glofs, ought to be much more beautiful in their Lights, than their 
Shades ; becaufe Light gives Life, and makes the Quality of the Co- 
lours appear, when contrarily Shades obfcure and extinguith their Beau-_ 
ty; confequently all Objeéts will fhew their natural Colours better, 
when their Surfaces are /e/s /mooth and even; as we fee in Cloths, Lin- 


nen, Leavesand Herbs, which are rough or hairy; in which no Glofs 
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or Shining can appear, becaufe they cannot receive the Reflexions of 
neighbouring Objeéts, but fhew only their true and natural Colour un- 
mixed nor tinged with that of any other Obje&, except the Rednels of 
the Sun, when, by his fetting, he makes the Clouds and Horizon par- 
take of his Colour. | 


CHAP. IV. Of the Difpoftion of fohady Objetts, either difiant or 
near, againjt a light Ground. 


IGHT againft Light, and Shade againft Shade naturally ‘unite. 
Againit a light Ground fuit well dark Figures, and againft a 
dark Ground, light ones, in order that they may be {trongly 


| fet off; however, the fetting off of Objects either much, little or lefs, 
| on the firft, fecond and third Grounds certainly differs very much. 


Now it may be asked, when a parcel of Figures, ftanding or fitting, 


| have a white Back-ground, and appear, fome far from, others near, o- 
| thers againft it, whether dark Colours would not be proper in a// the 
| zhree Groups? I fay, they would ; but then they ought to be confider- 


ed in another Manner; for, without intermixing fome of them with 


light Colours, they could not fubfift; wherefore ’tis neceflary, to give _ 
fome more, others lefs Force; the Figures clofe to the white Ground 
ought to be mixed with light Colours, inorder to ftick'to the Light, 


| and to break the lefs their Force; aud yet the dark Colours will pre- 


| dominate, the light ones being only, as I fay, to have Communicati- 
¥ 


on 
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on. with the white Ground, thereby: to keep their Diftance, and to u- 
nite with the great Light of the back Ground. The Figures, on the 
fecond Ground, which come more forward, ought again to have /e/s 
light Colours ; and the Group; onthe fore Ground, the /ea/? ; whereby 
they have lefs Communication with the white Ground, and confequent- 
ly more Force againft it. 

Tis thé fame with’ Light againft Darknefs; for we can eafily per- 
ceive, that White and Black never approach each other without Parti- 
cipation. The more Black is mixed with White, the more it inclines 
to White; like a large and thick Feftoon, moftly light, placed againtt 
a dark Ground :: Now, if you would have: this: Feftoon appear clofe to 
the Wall (for *tis not with Nature as with a PiGture) you mult: needs 
ufe in it fome dark Flowers and Leaves, ordering them about the Ex- 
tremity, the moft White or Light to be in the Parts maf redieved, 
darkening it gradually towards the two Extremities neareft the Ground, 
whereby the one fticks to the other and unites; remaining yet a light 
Feftoon, tho intermiv’d with Darkne/s. ?Tis the fame with a dark 
Feftoon againft a light Ground ; the dark Flowers being in the middle, 
and gradually diminifh on each Side. "Tis certain, that it will not fhow 
fuch Decorum and Re/ief, tho’ its Shade be in Proportion as {trong as 
that of the former: Yet.’tis only to be.uled in cafe of Neceffity, 
when the Matter and Condition of the Place require it; wherefore we 
muft accommodate ourfelves to all Exigencies. 

This Effeét is not only proper for Flowers, but alfo for Fruits, Or- 
naments, €%¢. Even all kinds of Gold and Silver Ornaments may 
with Elegance be joined together by the Colours, after, the fame 
Manner. 

Now follows an Example, in Plate XXI. difpoled after the afore- 
faid Manner. Here, onthe fore Ground appear five Figures of Men | 
and Women againit a white back Ground; the three middle ones, clofe | 
together, are dark and ftrong, and the two on either Side, of a little 7 
lighter Colour, whereby the Group keeps an agreeable Relief and U-. | 
nion on the Extremity. . Ona more diftant Ground ftand two other Fi- 
gures, of which the foremoft is dark, and the other, half behind the 
former, light; yet both of lefs Strength than the foremolt Group. | 
‘The laft four, flanding clofe againft the Ground, differ ftill much from | 
the others, as being here and there intermixed with more Light; 7 
one haying a white Stomacher; another a white Cloth on her Head ; — 
this haying Flowers; that with light Hair; another with a white Sp 
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Hight Drapery, Nudity,’ &e. which Littlenefles notwithftanding have 
not fo much Force as to enlighten the whole Group. 

The Dottrine of Harmony, teaches, that we muft always place 
Darknefs againft Light; and the contrary ; but this is only a Medium, 
fhewing, agreeable to that Pofition, how and in what Manner Light 
‘and Darkne/s may appear either clofe together or diftant, like the a- 
forefaid Fefloons; but it mult not be confidered otherwife than as a 
| Part of a Préture. If we would have a perfe& Ordonnance, we can 
order, at pleafure, fuch dark Figures as thofe, againft light Grounds, 
‘and the contrary ; for Inftance, would you have, on the right Side of: 
‘the Piece; a dark Buth; in the middle, a Vifto; and on the other 
Side, Houfes or Stone-work, neither light nor dark ; you may place a- 
gainft the Buth, light Figures or other Objects, and in the middle, a-’ 
gainft the Oftskip, dark ones, and againft the Houles, others again 
‘which fuit beft; execute each correétly, and in particular, according to 
the faid Examples, and then nothing will be wanting that concérns 
the Tints: The Colours joined to it make the Work compleat. Oi 

I think Ihave fully: explained this Point of Darknefs againit Light, 
and the contrary; yet feveral Things ferving my Purpote {till occur- 
ring to me, which were forgot in the firft Chapter, I judge them pro- 
per to be mentioned here. I fay then, that all light Colours, even 
were they broke, appear well againft a dark Ground, but not with 
fach a Force as the {trong ones; as we have formerly faid, that warm 
Colours appear beft on a faint Ground, and the contrary, whether 
they be light or dark. “T's alfo a conftant Rule, that the ftrong Co- 
lours, as light Red and light Yellow, do not fuit on a light or white 
Ground, more than beautiful Blue on a dark one, tho’ reckoned a ca- 
pital Colour. he 

But let us return to our Example; we have hitherto only fpoken 
of the Tints, or Light and Darknets, it will now be neceflary to 
thew alfo the Colours of the Drefies, according to their Order, Place 


and Power. 


“No, 1. is Sea-green. 
— Yellowifh Grey. 
— Violet. : 
_ Somewhat lefs beautiful Green than No. 1. 
— Purple. 
__ Dark Violet, not beautiful; but the Girdle beautiful light 


Yellow. 
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4. — Brown-Oker, and Violet Reflexion, 
8. — Greenifh Blue, fee 
9. — Red Orpiment. 
PO. Violet. 


11, —- Umber, with little Red, 


_Oblerve now, from behind forwards, whether thefe Figures, as they 
advance, do not become gradually fironger, by the Intermixture of 
firong Colours. The Oft-group has none; that in the middle has one ; 
and the foremoft, two; of which, one is very ftrong. 

If it be asked, why I place here the ftrong one, namely, red Orpi- 
ment, as having no Force againft a light Ground ; 1 fay, it muft be 
obferved as the foremoft Figure, being encompatied with two dark 
ones, 

Let it alfo not be thought, becaufe I thus exhibit the Colour of each 
Figure, that they ought.therefore to be of the fame Colour from Top 
to Toe. Confult the Sketch, and remember their Draperies (one 
large, another {mall, of broken and faint Colours) with which they 
are intermixed, and fuit the Ground; as we have already intimated, 
that (in order to form great Mafles of capital Colours, viz. Yellow, 
Red or Blue, and they to predominate in an Ordonnance) we. may 
enlarge or break fuch a ftrong Part with Mixtures of the Jame; as red 
Orpiment with brown Oker, Umber, or fuch like, which neverthele/s 
remains Yellow. After fach a Manner we may handle all the Colours, 
to wit, beautiful Green, with other Green; Red, with Purple; Vio- 
let, with Blue or Grey; yellowith White with Grey, and fo forth ; 
ina Word, if but one of the two be lefs beautiful. 


prelate te 
Ce Pee Men OP the flarmony of Colours. 


HEY, who are converfant with Books, are fenGble that few 
; Authors have written of the Harmony of Colours; and what 
they have done is fo obfcure and unintelligible, that I fhall en- 
deavour to make the Point clear. 2 
It muft be granted, that in every Part of the Art Nature is our 
Pattern, fince fhe difpofes herfelf in’ the mof perfe& Manner. If we 
at any time difcover fomething fine. and pleafing in her, (which Pf 
often 
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often do).,and yet know not the Reafon why it has fuch Elegance 
and Decorum, we ought to confult the Rules of Difpofition and Har- 
| mony, and examine with which of them the Objects agree; by which 
' Means we fhall foon apprehend what Decorum is, and on what Rea- 
fon founded, 7 : 
_. Harmony proceeds from placing faint Colours againft ftrong ones, 
_and the contrary; wherein fuch an Union appears, that the one 
'feems naturally to flow from the other, as in this Inftance: Let. 
us. fuppofe an Ordonnance to be divided into three Grounds, or Di- 
_ Mances ;. place. the principal Figures in the middle on the Fore-ground, . 
and let fome of them be ftrongly coloured, and the whole Group as. 
flrongly flung off by a fhady hollow Rock coming behind them; place 
to the Right, on the fecond Ground, fome Figures beautifully coloured, 
yet. a ‘Tint darker than thofe on the Fore-ground ; and behind them, © 
an airy,. greyith-green Buth ; and further on, a light Off-skip, filled : 
here and there with {mall Trees: Let this Buth be a Tint darker than. 
the fecond Ground-tigures; on the left Side of which Ground, place — 
other Figures, as of Girls and. young Children, in .faint-colour’d Dra- - 
peries; which, tho’ coming. again{t. hght Buildings and the blue Sky. 
of the Ofskip, will notwithftanding appear beautiful and harmonious: - 
Now, in fuch a Difpofition, we are enabled to perceive how each of 
the three Parts keeps its Diftance by the Nature of the Ground behind” 
it: The foremoft, as the ftrongeft, and confifting moftly of Light, ap-- 
proaches with Force againft the greateft Shade ;. and thofe-on each. 
Side, tho’ almoft.as. light, yet are limitted by their davk Grounds, . 
which differ but one Tint from them; whereby they appear neither 
further nor nearer than they really are: From all which Premifes we - 
may. plainly perceive, that granting thofe three Parts, or Groups, -had . 
alike Strength and Colour, yet they may, by. means. of. their back. 
Grounds, be brought down in fuch a. manner, that, at pleafure, only 
one of them foall predominate, and the other two retire: Would you: 
have the foremott. Figures dark, reverfe your. former Conduét, and _ 
your Purpole is anfwered. ‘Thus you may. eafily join Grounds and Ob- - 
jeCts in order to fetch out, Harmony ; and by Harmony, one of the Per- - 
fections of a Painting. | 
But the more clearly to evince the Force of Colours againft proper - 
Grounds, with refpett to Di/tance, I thall explain the:Matter in a fe-. 
cond Example: See P/ate XXII. I reprefent the Boat, as the neareft 
Objeft, gilt with Gold, and ftrongly glittering againft the Shade,of 
the Trees, and.Rock;. to the foremoft flying Figure, on the fame 
: Diftances 
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Diftance as the Boat, I give a light Red Drapery againft the Shadinef 
of the faid Rock, in Force equal to that of the Boat; the fecond fly 
ang Figure, fomewhat further in, ‘has a geen Drapery, alfo light againft 
the Rock, where, being a broken Colour, -it becomes fainter ; and the 
third, which is further in Shade, and has a dark Blue Drapery, is flung 
off, and-keeps its: Place againft' the furtheft Part of the Hollow of the 
Rock, which, ‘with the yellowifh Blue Sky next it, is lightifh: The 
ftanding Figure, in the Stern, or Off-part of the Boat, is more ftrongs 
ly fet off, by a dark and warm Yellow Drapery againft the aforefaid] 
‘Hollow, than the Blue Garment of the hindermoft flying Figure, an 
lefs than the Boat’s Head and Timbers which have the greateft Force 
as beingthe greateft Part doubled by the Reflexion in the Water: Onl 
the River-fide, againft the Trees, are feen other Figures, (partly naked] 
and in faint-colour’d Draperies, viz. Apple-blofiom, light Changeable 
and White, intermixed here and there with Yellow) and their Re4 
flexions, and that of the Greenof the Trees in the Water: Now thofé| 
Figures, tho’ faint and light, are, in their Diminution of Force, i | 
the fame Degree with the middle flying Figure, as having the famé 
Diftance, and ‘being of the fame Nature, and compofed of broken] 
Colours: So alfo the Red of ‘the foremoft flying Figure agrees with the 
Yellow of the Boat, both being firong Colours: The Rowers are in! 
dark Blue. . : 
Tho? this Example fufficiently enables us to manage any Ordornancel 
whatfoever, yet I mean not that there muft be always forwards a ye 
low Objeét ; behind it, a blue’one 3; and in the middle, a Green, Pur- 
ple or Violet; for you may chufe what‘Colour you pleafe; as, inftead) 
of this gilt Boat, a red one 3 and give the fore flying Figure, inftead| 
of a Red, a yellow Drapery,’ affigning to each a proper back Ground ¥ 
Altho’ the Yellow of the Boat, and the Red Garment of the Figure! 
are ftrong Colours, yet they are diftin@ in Nature; for as the Yellow) 
is in itfelf lighter than the Red, fo the Red requires a darker Colour 
than the Yellow, in order to be flung off: Again, if inftead of the 
Figures by the River-fide, which are clothed in Apple-bloffom, Blue,) 
Fc. we would ufe other Colours, as Green or Red, we may do fo, 
provided, as before, we give them fuch a proper back Ground as: will 
fling them off, with refpet to their Diftance; for it muft be remark-| 
ed, that, altho’ they are diftant, yet there is no Neceffity for giving? 
them faint or broken Colours: "Is a@ Maxim with me, that any 'Co- 
Jour, how firong foever, may be moderated and-refrained according to its 
Difiance; the Colours in this Example are difpofed according to their 
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Ranks; (the firong ones forward, ‘and the weaker, in Degrees of Dif- 


itance, according to their Natures) only ito fhew the Method of placing 
‘them; ina Word, Whether they are to approach, becaufe of ther na- 
tural Strength, or to retire by reajon of their natural Weakne/s. 


But it’s {earce poflible, that in’ any Subjett all the Colours :thould, 


| according to their Natures, ‘happen to fall foadvantageoufly, and there- 


fore we may, on-any Occafion, alter them ; for Inftance, if, inftead of 
the gilt Boat, ‘we were to introduce a Piece of white Marble, adorned 
with Mouldings and Bafs-reliefs, and ftrongly lighted’; the Vifto behind, 


turned into a-clofe Ground, and the Trees behind*the Stone-work, in- 


| ftead of greyifh, more fenfible, warm afd approaching; this Stone, t 
| fay, would-have the fame’ Effect as ‘the Boat, and come forward with 
Force, tho” White, we all ‘know, is‘not fo ftrong a ‘Colour as Yellow: 
| For herein it will happen asin aCamp, where, in the General’s Ab- 


teeta 


fence, the Lieutenant-general commands ; and ina Company, the Lieu- 
tenant for the Captain, and the Enfign for him ; even the Serjeant is not 
without his Power ; therefore when ftrong-natured Colours are not: in 
a Pifture, the weaker fupply their-Places, ina greater or lefs Degreecas 
the Matter requires; wherein lies the Crifs of the Management : Let 
me add to this Inftance of the white Stone-work, that it muft be the 
ftrongeft and moft catching Obje&t in the whole Ordonnance, and that 


no ftrong Objects muft come near it, to leflen it’s Force, or kill it, unlefs 


ee eee 


they be weakened, and brcught down either by Miftineds, or by means 
of their Back-grounds ; whereby they may then have zo more Force than — 


a broken Colour. 


ee so enc 


CUP APE VE Of the . Difpofition of irregular Objetts ; and Light a- 


‘gainft Darknefs ; and the contrary. 


HE placing and ordering of Objects is of great moment ; for if, 
after we have cholen them’ all moft beautiful, we difpofe them 
carelefly, they will abate of their Luftre; again, a good Dil- 
pofition will make an Objeét,’ tho” unelegant: in itfelf; look ‘agreeable. 


To give fome Examples of it, Pthall begin with Plate XXIII. 


On the Fore-ground, on the right'Side, is lying an overfet Pot az 
gainfta large Stone, and both of them ftrong and warm in the Light, 
againft the Darknefs of fome high Trees which are on the fecond Ground. 
On the third Ground, “/ower and by~ the Waterfide, rifes a column?d 

‘No.8. Z Build- 
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Building, which is light again. In the middle of the Piece, the Hori- 


zon appears very Jow, with fome Hills; and on the Fore-ground, are 
three Figures making the greateft Group, and moftly in warm and dark- 
coloured Draperies, againft the Faintnefs and Light of the Offskip. On 
the fecond Ground is a young Man, who, with the Houfe, at the Door 
of which he ftands, is be/ow in the Shade, occafioned by the Ground-} 
fhade of the Trees oppofite to it; this Houfe isof Free-{tone, and there-| 
fore light againft the blue Sky. The Fore-ground has no Verdure, and] 
is alllight, chiefly about the Figures. 
This Sketch fhews us the Irregu/arity of Objeéts in an Ordonnance, 
and how we ought to difpofe them according to Art; /ome high, others’ 
Jow'; together with their Force, in order to create a diverfified Decorum. | 
By Obdjeé#s 1 mean both the moveable and immoveable, viz. Men, Cat-. 
tle, Birds, Trees, Hills, Buildings, &c. as well horizontal, as falling 
back behind each other. | 
“As to Force, it confifts in Light againft Darknefs; and the contrary 5 
for (except by the Diverfity of Colour) there is no other way than this, | 
to fet off Objects againft one another. | | 
We have faid, that the three fore-ground Figures are ftrongly colour- | 
ed, and come againft the faint Offskip; whereby I fhew, that in one | 
Piece there ought not to be two Lights on the fame Ground, altho’ they | 
are both ftrongly fet off, but that one Part muft confift of ftrong Light, | 
and the other of Darknefs. It’s alfo eafy to conceive, that the three’ 
‘Figures, becaufe they come againft the light Offskip and not into Shade, | 
muft needs require dark Colours: Contrarily, the Pot and Stone are fet) 
off againft the dark Trees, by a general Rule, that when there are fome’ 
ligit Odjeé#s onone Side of the Compofition, thofe on the other fhould™ 
e dark. : ] 
Let us now view a fecond Example in P/ate XXIV. as being an Ob- | 
fervation depending on the former, feeing neither can fubfift without | 
the other. This tends to illuftrate the Management of Lights, both | 
above, on each Side, and behind one another; and that we ought always. 
to order after fuch a Manner ; when the former Example fhew us the 
Irregularity of Objects in their high and low Di/pofttion. 
The forward fitting Figures are, with the firft Ground dark, as be-/ 
ing fhaded by a driving Cloud; {fo alfo is the walking Figure down to | 
its Middle. ‘The Building on the fecond Ground fronts the Light, to-/ 
gether with the two ftanding Figures, which are fet off by the dark 
Side of the Houle. The three hindmoft Figures are in the Shade of 
_ the fame Building, againft the Sky; which is their Ground. The. 
| Column.” 
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- Column, alfo on the fecond Ground, is almoft to the Top in Shade a- 


gainft the hindmoft Trees, which run to the Point of Sight. The. 


| Man is half again inthe Light againft the dark Column; and his under 


Parts, (which with the firft Ground are dark) are fet off againft the 
fecond Ground, which is light. 
But ’tis not fufficient to place here or there a Ground-fhade ; we mult — 
alfo thew the Occafion of it, that it may not be asked, what caufed it ; 
for all Shades are not alike ; fome are more dark, others more clear; 
moreover, they differ alfo fometimes in Colour; wherefore it will not 
be amifs to fay fomething of it here, tho’ we fhall treat of it more at 
large in it’s Place. | 
- The Ground-fhade of Trees often appears lefs or more Green, accord- 
ing to their Tranfparency or Clofenefs. The Ground-fhade caufed by 
driving Clouds is faint, and has no other Colour than that of the Air be- 
tween. ‘The Ground-fhade of a red, green or blue ftretched Curtain 
is alfo of the fame Colour. Thofe of an Houfe or other heavy Piece of 
Stone-work are grey and dark, &c. But to return to our Subject. 

It’s plain, that what is demonftrated in thefe two Examples, touching 
Light and Darknefs above, on each Side, and behind one another, is the 
fame when reverfed ; namely, if that which is now Dark were Light ; and 
the Light, Dark. It’s alfo indubitable, that if one of the Lights were 
taken away, the Ordonnance and agreeable Harmony would be {poiled 
at once ; even fo much, as not to be brought right again without a general 
Alteration ; for Inftance, fuppofe the walking Perfon were dark above, 
how could he be fet off by the Column? Since we have before faid, that 
Darknefs againft Darknefs is improper; and were the Column to be 
Light, how fhould we manage the Sky ? And if the Sky were Dark be- 
hind the Column, that would be as bad again; for. the whole fore 
Ground and all upon it are dark 5 and the fecond Ground is light again ; 
wherefore every Thing would be in Diforder and indecorous: From thele 
Premifes we may plainly perceive, that this is a conftant Method for 
Management: And when a good Difpofition of the Colours, according 
to their Qualities, is joined to.it (for we know, that Objeéts have various” 
Colours, of which we can chufe the moft proper) the Decorum wil! ftill 
be the greater, and the Eye more ‘pleafed: Trees, tho’ they appear 
alwaysgreen, are yet diverfified according to the Seafon, and their Na- 
tures: Some:are Sea-green, others deep Green, this Ruflet, that Grey- 
green, thefe again light Green, others dark Green: Grounds likewile — 


differ; as Hilly, Sandy, Clayith and Muddy: Stones dothe fame: Al 


which, we have fully thewed in the firft Chapter of this Book. (As for boas 
Z 2 : Men 
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Men, none excepted, what: Colouts: have they-not? In fine; he-who 
well underftands the ordering: of the Colours, and the: fuiting’ them, 
will ‘never be ata Lofs. | ! ; } 
But let him efpecially obferve, that in any Ordonnance, whether of 
-Hiflory, Landskip or any other Branch, one Sidermvft: be contrary to 
the other, not only in bight and Shade, “but) alfo in Height: and 
Depth. : 690 J 
The Defigns of thefe two Examples are not much unlike that. inthe 
foregoing Chapter; yet ‘here is greater Variety; for the) former was, 
of the Force of Objets, either dark or lightagainft contrary: Grounds. 
whereas thefe, tho’ grounded on the {arne Obfervation, thew: us how 
they are to be ordered above one another; when iit’ do falls out: For Tn- 
ftance, we fee a Group of Figures on the fore Ground; againit another’ 
onthe fecond Ground, fomewhat higher; and that, againit another /// 
higher ; and fo on, tothe Cieling. or Sky: We have thewed, in Chap. 
4. how we ought to fet off Objects bebind one ‘another; and to unite 
them with the Ground; but thefe’- Examples teach, firftt; chow light and’ 
dark Objects above one another ought to be managed, fo as:to, ferve each 
other, and that each may keep it’s Diftancen . Secondly; How, for want 
of Shade, we mult make fhifk with the Afiftance of Colours. Lattly,. 
How irregular Objects ought to be placed againit éach othér ; which. is 
the Soul and Life of an Ordonnance, efpecially where) there are: many: 
People. But *tis not confined to human Figures 5 for it refpects: all Sorts: 
of Objetts, whether Grounds, Hills; Batluftrades, Battlements, W in- 
dows, Roofs, Clouds and Sky; in fine, every thing we can {ee rife be- 
hind any Thing elfe, whereon People can appear. Speaking of Clouds, 
it muft be obferved, that we may  reprefent Figures flying im the Air 
and fitting on Clouds, in the fame Manner as:on the Earths a. Matter 
of principal Concern on fach ‘an Otcafion, where the major Part of the 
_ Objeéts confiits of Height, and many areata Lofsinthe different Lights, 
Colours and Tints. Wherefore, docible Artitts! Regard this as an in- 
fallible Rule, and confider every Thin which [have laid down in: the 
aforefaid Examples, to prevent your falling into the. Miftakes which 
are herein ufually committed. olen 
[ thall now fubjoina third Sketch, Pate XXV. touching the Grofjing 


a and Going off of Objects, asa Sequel of the two precedin 


See in this Example, a Boat going off againit a ae Height, or 
_ earthern Wall, whereon divers People are leaning by one another ;. who, 

with the Trees rifing behind, break the Regularity of the Wall : The 
approaching Figures appear again againft the Offskip,. which amas <a 
So he 
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The Boat isin a ftrong Light againft: the’ fhady Wall, which ends: in 
the middle of the Piece; wherethe foremoft approaching Figures are 
fet off with Light both againit it and the hindward dark Figures, which 
have their Effeét again againft the Light of the Buildings in the Offskip. 
The Sky on the right Side of the Piece abounds with heavy hanging’ 
Clouds ; and on the other Side are none, or verydimalh anes. 32%) 0) 19910 

Here we perceive, firft, a great Motion in the Difpofition of the Ob- 
jects; which crofseach other up to the Horizon onone Side ; and on the’ 
other, the contrary ; which caufes an agreeable Variety; efpecially, as 
there are fome Objetts going off, which thew. the Point of Sight : The: 
(cond Obfetvation is; the Harmony of Light and Shade, as in the for- 
mer Examples. | Pee iae ye | ert 

This Examplethen thews, what Methods: we may take, in order to 
fetch out fuch Effeéts’; and *tis for that Reafon, that this Point iS €X+’ 
hibited feverally, and in different Manners, which we may make ule 
of as Occafion offers; asemuch or as little:as we think proper; tho’ ne- 
ver too much; fince Variety tires no one, but is always pleafing: As. 
here a) Vifto, rthere Bofeage, .Houles, <e. here, a winding Road, 
there, again a Building’ hiding, Part of the Offskip; here, a level 
Ground ; there, a River befet with Trees, partly running towards the 
Point of Sight, and then bending;-either to the right or left crofs the 
Piece round a Rock; and: ati lait to. difappear.' ‘Variety. feeds a con 
tinual delightful Defire; but: we muft’ know, that it principally re{pects 
Ordonnances in the open Air or Landskips. bs 


CHAP. VIL Of Agrecablene/s in irregular and contrafting Objeltss : 
F. we have not Knowledge in Compofition,, all that we endeavour 


at is Extravagancy ; even fhould we bring out a good Difpofition, 
it would be owing to Luck; when a well-ordered Piece, tho? indif- 


ferently coloured; ‘will always have an Harmony. The Truth of this 


I find clearly evinced in irregular Obje&s; which give Life and Moti- 
on to an Ordonnance; as we have feveral times thewed in treating of 
Ordonnance, and alfo in the firft and laft Examples of the foregoing — 
Chapter. 
This Motion .is happily fetch’d out, if the contrafting Objects be 
confiderately joined; for by this means they will meet cach other ei 
| agree= 
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agreeably as perfetly to pleafe the E e3 not as placed thus by Na- 
ae ake as the Refate of i artful Sosianmtinn 7 “ 

By the Irregulartty of Objeé#s, 1 underftand their Forms; as when one 
is high, another is oblong; this pointed, that iquare, round, oval, 
€c.° But ’ere I proceed further, thall thew the ealy: Method I took in 
order to get the Knowledge of Irregularity. i 
eee irkt: 4 drew all forts of Figures in different A@ions, as fitting, 

ftanding, ftooping, lying, walking, €sc. and cut them out with Scii- 
fors. Next, I made a Sketch a my Ordonnance, and laid it down 
fiat, and put my cut Figures upon it, moving them about till I was 
fatisfied where to place a fitting, ftanding or lying one; how many 
fuited here; how few, there; and thus, after much thifting, I brought 
forth a good Ordonnance; which I then defigned fair, wmaking™“fuch Al- 
teration in the Actions of the Figures as [ thought proper, yet retain- 
ing their Poftures in general ; leaving large and ftanding ones where 
they ought to be, and the {mall ones lying or fitting in their Places: 

And fo forth. 3 | | 

__ By this means J have found, that a Landskip,’ with many and. /imall 
Figures, ought to confift of large By-works for fetting them off, viz. 
large and clofe Trees, heavy Stone-work, broad Grounds, &¢. - And 
within-doors, in a Palace or Apartment, there ought to be, behind 
Small Figures, large and flat Walls, with few Ornaments; for were they 
to confift of many Parts, all would feem alike large; and were we to. 
place by /arge Figures fome. /arge Parts, all would appear /mall; ors 
to {peak better, equally large, A large Obje& mult make another 
fmall ; an oblique one, another ere& ; and a {quare one, others pointed or 
round; for Contraries muft be brought together, that the one may 
fhew the other. 

It is the fame with Light: If a large Part confit either of Light or 
Shade, /et one be the Ground for the other; for Inftance, if, on the fe- 
cond Ground, a large Part be in Shade; let the third have fome fharp 
and glittering Lights; this will help the broad Shades and wanton 
Lights: But hole two Choices require a different Management ; the 
Principal ought always to precede, and the other tobe fubfervient to 
ait: In Landskip the immoveable Objetts predominate, and the moveable 
ones ferve only for Ornament ; contrarily, in an Ordonnance the Figures 
are firft difpofed, and then the By-works ; for when we fay, that an up- 
right ftanding Figure mutt be placed by a bending Tree, and a crook- 
ed Stem, by a ftanding Figure, we underftand: by the former the Stem 
to b¢ the Principal, and the Figure the Affiftant, if ina Landskip; but 
ae . in 
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in an Hiftory, the Figure is principal: Thus it is alfo in an Apartment 
with Architecture, Statues, Bafs-reliefs and other Ornaments, 

The Irregularity of Objetts does therefore give a particular Deco- 
rum and Elegance; for what SatisfaG@tion would it be to the Eye to fee 
fome beautiful Grapes and Melons lye each ina feparate Dith? But if 
Grapes, Melons or other Gibbous, round, oval and large Fruits were 
grouped together, they would add a Luftre to each other. 

We know, that a {mall Honle vifibly magnifies a Temple or Pa- 
lace; and that a long and low Building makes a Tower or Maufoleum 
look high. 

Such Contrarieties as thefe are many ; and, to name them all, would 
be as tedious as impoflible ; wherefore I thall content mytfelf with men- 
tioning fome of the chief. 

Plate XXVI. The Example No. 1. with an high Horizon, thews 
the ordering of Objeéts according to Perfpeétive; the Steps A run up 
againft a Parapet; the Figure B fits on the Ground, where the Steps 
rife; and forward, where they fuk, /tands the Figure C. The Point 
of Sight D is on the Horizon, | 

No. 2. fhews the contrary of the former, when the Horizon is 
low. 

No. 3. is the fame as the before-going, with a low Horizon. 

Plate XXVII. No. 4. thews that sying Objeé#s require ftanding Fi- 

ures. 
5 No. 5. Is the contrary ; by /Jying Figures ought to be introduced 
high franding Objetts, viz. Columns, Trees, and the like. 

With a Pyramid ending in a Point, or an high and narrow {quare 
Stone fuit /ooping, /rtting, and lying Figures; alfo ftanding Figures, but 
moftly in Profile. 7 

Under, or with Sratues in Niches or on Pedeftals agree no /et fanding 
Figures, unlets one be /rting.. Hi 

With thin Bujhes or cut Coppices fuit belt fanding, leaning and  /toop- 
ing Figures; but not any lying or fitting. 

Againft an elegant Stone, with Ba(s-reliefs, ought to be Figures 
with flat and broad-folded Draperies. ‘The contrary is alfo good. 

With a ftrait-courfed River, broken Shores and Banks. 

With /ying Cattle, ftanding Men;, and the contrary. 

With Horfes, Alfes and Cows, agree Boys, &c. 

With Sheep, Goats and other [mall Cattle, fait full-grown People. 

With flat mufical Inflruments tuit round ones, viz. the Hautboy, Lute, 


and the like. 


With 
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S With ‘a Limbré?, a Cymbal'or triangular ringed Iron, Sec. 

But when ‘anything is introduced’ into an; Ordonnance to create a 
Contraft, the’ printipal Pete “which we would break by the By-work, 
mutt always predominate. gl 


: 
, & 


GHA P. VIE. “Of frong ‘Objects again? faint Grounds; and ‘the 
 “coutrary, or, Darkne/s agatnft Light, and Light again? Darknefs. 


WA VIN'G alteady fpoken largely -aboutthe Management: of 

A the Coloiits: which ts ore of the capital Parts of ‘Painting, I 

~ have taken great Pains in building fome Rules thereupon, with 
a View, that when Occafion required; I'might give good ‘Reafons for 
{6 doing. “Under my prefent Misfortune this Comfort is. left, ‘that I 
now Have nothing to hinder what'l firmly purpofe, and therefore can 
eonfider it with more Vigour than ever; I-even’ imagine it in a de- 
gree equal to Nature herfelf, . fince I. know perfettly the Strength and 
Nature of Colodrs and their‘Effects. TOS OUT ewOM 6s 

Confider then the following Example, Plate XXVIII. whether’ it 
be of Moment.» sete : 

The Man:A ina warm-Fillemot Drapery, is againft the faint Off- 
skip: The Woman B ina light blue Drapery againtt the Trees behind 
her: Or, A beautiful?Sky-colour Blue, and “B pale Red? Again, A 
dark beautiful-Red, and B’ Rofeé-colour': Or, -A Purple, and B-White 
‘thefe are the principal and moft fuitable Alterations, befideschangeable 
Stuffs. , Naka! ; 

Some perhaps may ask, whether the blue Drapery; ‘which we' place 
‘here againft the Offskip, *does not contradict what we Kavé formerly faid; 
namely, that Blue is reckoned among the weak Colours? Andyet here | 
“we aflert Warmth againft Faihtnefs, and the contrary : To which [T an- | 
fwer negatively ; becaufe wecall warm Colours, thofe which are pure | 
‘and unmixed, viz. beautiful Sky-blue, beautiful Yellow‘and beautiful . 
Red; ‘whereas, when thofe Colours are mixed with? White, their 7 
Warmth no longer fubfifts ; decaufe their Darkne/s gives the Glow - We | 
fee, onthe contrary, that Hght Blue, lisht Yellow and light Red, even | 
Whiteitfelf, ferye for weak Colours againft the dark, «as this Example ] 
thews. | Ae Dillap : 
The Reafon why A’ought now to be’ of a fingle or éapital’Colour, | 
is, becaufe the Offskip, being made up of fo many tender'and) faint — 

Colours 
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Colours, fhall have no Communication with it; which makes the one 
the better retire, and the other approach. B does the fame contrarily. 
This fmall Example is of fuch.a Nature, that any Ordonnance of 
what Kind foever, aswell within Doors asin the open Air, taken from 
it mult be good. 
If we introduce; inftead of the Offskip, a Building with Bafs-reliefs, 
Figures or other Ornaments, of a weak Colour, or elfe of Marble, it 
will aniwer the fame Purpofe ; and if, inftead of the Trees, we exhibit 
a Curtain, Grotto, Rock or other Building of warm Stone, it will be 
the fame again, with refpeét to Colour: But if A come againft a flat — 
Ground, of one Colour, whether Grey or White, then that Figure 
may be of different Colours, or changeable Stuff. Likewife if we place 
Bagainft an Hanging, or a party-coloured Ground, that Figure muft 
needs be of a fingle Colour or Drapery ; wherefore we are enabled to 
judge how far this Obfervation extends. 

Yet as this Example fhews only Light and Darknefs, we fhall fub- 
join another. in P/ate XX VIN. aforelaid, with a third or middle Tint ; 
which, with the former, will fuTice. for giving a right Notion of 
compofing all Sorts of Ordonnances, as well within Doors as in the open 

| Air, as before faid ; altho’ the Defign were to confift of 2, 3, 4 or 
more Groups ; ob/erving the Grounds againft which they come, whether 
faint, ftrong, diftant or near; to the end thofe Groups may, by the 
Force of light or weak Colours, obtain their due Beauty ; I {peak not 
in reference to any one in particular, butall in general. ~ 

We find, that when dark Colours are placed againft a faint Ofiskip, 
they are viltbly fet off, and. make the one appear diftant, andthe other 
neat; and. the more, when we fet fome light and weak Colours on the’ 
fore. Ground, whereby they ftill have a greater Effect ; as we may obs 
ferve in Figure A. ! 

From which Premifes ’tis plain, that the fame can be effected 
by the contrary Method; fo that. the Argument of fome, namely, : 
that ftrong and warm Colours ought always to be placed forwards, in 
order to approach the more, and the weak ones tobe in proportion to: 
their Diftance, the fainter the further, is intirely overthrown for-want ’ 

of confidering, that the Strefs lies mo/tly in the back Ground. 
_ The Example now before us is like the former, the fore Ground ex- 
cepted, which.is added to.it, the better to explain our Meaning‘in the: 
‘ordering the Colours. to advantage ; by which Method. we can difpote » 
our Ordonnances with. eafe, andofo as to fetchi out a beautiful Harmo- | 
ny. See Plate XXVIII. aforefaid. 

No. 8. Aa I place, 
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_ I place, on the left Side on the fore Ground in the Grafs, a fitting 

‘Woman, with her right Leg fronting the Light, having a white un- 
der Garment, and over it aredone. She reits her right Hand ona 
dark greenith-blue Pot. A little further behind her ftands an half Co- 
Jumn of grey Stone ; which fets her off, and whereon leans an old Phi- 
lofopher dreft in dark Blue, having on his Head a Crown of green 
Leaves. Onthe right Side, on the fore Ground, which is fandy, and 
here and there intermixed with Ruffet, liesa large flar Basket of a dark 
ruffet Colour, and in it isa large Italian Pumpkin, on a beautiful dark | 
blue Cloth fpreading, half out of the Basket, on the light Ground. By 
it flands a Girl, dreft in Rofe-colour, holding her Lap open. . Behind | 
her appears an heavy white Terme. And, on the left Side from her, | 
ftands a Woman dreft in light Violet, who is putting a Garland on the | 
Terme. The Girl is in Profile, and the Woman fronting. The Phi- | 
lofopher thews, tothe Woman before him, the Terme, which fhe turns : 
towards and looks at. The Terme, Girl and Woman are clofe toge- 
ther, making with the Ground a great Light ; againft which the | 
Basket is ftrongly fet off: 


CHAP. IX. Of the Painting Objects du/rily. | 
4 i ‘HERE isftill one Thing which many Painters carelefly pafs : 


over, tho’ very ufeful and elegant, if well and naturally obferved : | 

It relates to /uch Objeé#s as are dujdy, as well in Roomsas ina Gar- 

den; for tho’ the former be fometimes {wept, and the latter cleaned, _ 
yet Pedeftals, Balluftrades, Parapets, Vafes and Statues always efcape 5; 4 
Galleries and publick Places for walking in, are likewife feldom clean. 
ed: It is therefore, in my Opinion, very improper in thofe, who with | 
great Care reprefent the Pavements of the faid Places with Stones of di- 7 
vers Colours very diftin&ly jointed, one dark, another light, without the 
leaft Spot of Uncleannefs; which makes it very difficult to get a good De- | 
corum, or caufe thofe Pavements to Jook flat, without Offence to the | 
Eye; caufing moreover an exceflive Stiffnefs, be the Colours ever fo _ 
well ordered ;. whereas ufually in a large Apartment, daily walked in, 
we cannot, in the aforefaid diitin@ Manner, perceive what the Colours — 
of the Floor are, except towards the Extremities and next to the Walls; _ 
wherefore the Middle, where is the moft walking, muj? appear dull, © 
Unt 9 
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uniting, and almoft of one Tint. Some Painters exprefs the Compart- 

‘ments of fuch Floors /o di/tinffly, that you would even imagine they 

were wet. Igrant indeed, that fometimesin the Life it is fo, by means 
of the dark Stone; yet if we break and make them a little lighter, 

they will then mot fare fo much, and yet be no lefs natural: As if an 

Apartment were furrounded with a marble Surbafe, and in the middle 
of the Room were a gilt Ciftern, by which the Floor may very. well 
appear /trong, Rene of its Agreement with the Marble, and the 
glitter of the Ciftern. : : 
| For my part, I fhould rather chufe a plain Floor than a comparted 
one; but if we lie under a Neceflity to introduce the latter, the beft 
Method will be, to unite the Colouring in fuch a Manner that the 
Tints differ but little from each other. : : 

This Obfervation does in an efpecial Manner affect Landskip ; fince 

tis certain, that the Parts which abound with Trees, whether Woods 
or Sides of Roads, are fubje&t to Rain and Wind; and, by means of 
Duft or Sand, the Greens, Tombs, Pyramids, Vafes, and all other 
| Objects in fuch Places, are fo fullied and covered, that the true Colours 
of the faid Obje&ts are hardly perceptible: For Inftance, in fucha 
Place as we now {peak of, ftands a red Tombon a black Plinth ; now, 
if we make this Tomb or Plinth too dark, or too ftrong, it will look 
as if it had been wa/hed; whereas contrarily it ought, by means of 
| 


the Duft of the Branches and Leaves which fometimes fall on it, to be 
fo covered over, that we fhall fcarce perceive, whether the Tomb be 
red, or the Plinth black. 

Altho’ fome may think this Obfervation too trifling and far-fetch’d, 
tis neverthelefs highly neceflary, in orderto find, befides by other Me- 
thods, the Likelihood in a Pi€ture; whether it be, for breaking thereby, 
in fome meafure, and uniting Obje&ts, which, through the Nature of 
their Colour, would have too great a Force, or for any other Caule ; 
yet not without Reafon, that it may not appear too affetted. 

But here, methinks, I hear fome object, that if we thus obferve in 
every thing this Duft and Sully, long Gowns and train’d Cloaths can- 
not be free from it; efpecially thofe of Women, which are common. 
ly of beautiful and light Colours, and miuft confequently be at the 
Bottoms, as well as their white Sandals, more or lefs dufty, to the no 
fmall Laughter and Wonder of the People: To which I anfwer, that 
I fhould more wonder, to fee a Perfon come dry out of the Water, 
than clean out of Duft and Dirt; for tho’ we do not fee it obferved by 
others, who have always made the Sandals beautiful and white, even 
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thofé of a common Soldier, as well as of a General; and a train’d Gown 
the fame; yet’ I fay, that this Obfervation does not tend to countenance 
Miftakes, but to make us mindful of the Natures of Things, and to 
exprefs them in our Pi€tures w7th all Likelihood, more or lefs as the Mat- 
ter requires, notjfuperfluoufly, but in{Moderation; a Virtue which, tak- 
ing place in other things, fhould not be négleéted in this Point. A ju- 
dicious. Matter will obferve an Equilibrium, in order to prevent Aver- 
lion, fince: Things too beautiful are unnatural, and thofe which are too 
dirty difagreeable to eyery one. This Management would alfo not 
be juftifiable, could we not, as I have faid, pefceive the Reafon of it 
asin poor People, Countrymen, and fuch like, with old and tattered 
Cloaths, which wear not without foiling and gathering Dut. 

But this Obfervation is of no ufe to thofe, who, not apprehending 
the Caufes of Things, will have every thing as beautiful as poflible ; 
whereas Likeiihoodthould appear in all Parts, Prudenter apendo. 


The End of the Fourth Book, 
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SY GME SE JU DGE this Point to be one of the moft important in 
OS Ge the drt of Painting ; for without a thorough Know- 
2 = ledge of it ’tis impoflible to. make a good Piéture ; 


"iy ZA wherefore I thall thew all, that by Difcourfe I can bring 
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WW Ze forth, as the Refult of what I have learned by many 


APR Obiervations and long Experience. 


Of acommon Light. 


~ Objects, in a common Light, have no broad fharp Lights, and their 
Shades are uncertain: The pat Tint and Shade keep their own Co- 
lours much better in a clear Air without Clouds; becaufe the Objects, 
being lighted on all Sides without Vapour, appear fenfible, and more 
relieved than in Sun-fhine. This Light I think beft for Pourtraits, and fuch 
Objects as we would have enlightened from without the Picture; as an 


open Gallery or fuch like Place; and tho’ the Objects thus lighted have 
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no great Force, we neverthelefs find, that the main Touches Both in 
Light and Shade are /tronger than in other Lights, | 
This Light gets great Elegance and Advantage by Jow Horizons ; 
when it makes greater Shades; as under the Leating of Trees, Mould- 
ings and Projectures of Buildings, and fuch like. 


Of the Light in a cloudy Sky. 


We need not wonder, why. the. Obje€&ts ina cloudy Air appear 
more fenfible than in Sun-fhine or clear Weather; becaufe the Air or 
Vapours, being moftly exhaled, leave the Objeéts below without Mif- 
tine/s, and thus afford a much tharper Tranfparency for viewing every 
thing, without the leaft Obftru@ion; for which Reafon, Things ina 
Cloudy Air, feem lefs to go off from us, and appear dark and near, 
and of a more beautiful Colour; efpecially the Green of Grafs and 
Trees. 


Of a Sun-Sbiny Light. 


Objefts enlightened by the Sun are more or lefs mifty, as the Sun 
fhines ftrong or weak ; for this Reafon, that the Atoms or Motes be- 
tween us and the Point of Sight feem more denfe, by the Strength of 
the Sun, than ina common or clear Light; and are more or lefs ting- 
ed; by which means the Shades of Objects become Phas at once, and 
go of more fuddenly, than in another Light; wherefore we may eafily 
conceive, that, tho’ the Shades are broader, and more fenfibly limited, 
than in another Light, yet they appear not fo fharp as fome Matters 
have, by Miftake, exprefled them ; efpecially Berchem, in his! Objeéts 
lefs than the Life; this indeed would be well enough in covered Pla- 
ces, as Galleries, Palaces, Apartments, where there is no Air; where- 
by the Objeéts then appear more perfeé, plain, and lefs retiring. 

Suppofe, for Inftance, you walk thro’ fome fhady Trees, it is cer- 
_ tain, that, coming towards the End of them, you will fee the Objects 
in the open Air plainer and better than in the Field; the Profpective- 

lafs evidently proves this, were the Day ever foclear. Obferve then 
in general, that (as I have faid) the Objects grow faint more fuddenly 
and difappear in Sun-fhine ; which herein principally differs from com- 
mon Light. : : 
Of 
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Of the Light in Halls, Rooms and other Apartments. 


For Pieces to be hung againft Walls of Apartments, the common 

Light is moft proper, if the Difpofition of the Light of the Place 
_ will permit, as being the moft moderate and agreeable when well and 
naturally exprefled. This Conduct then is principally to be obferved 
in it, that the Figures and other Objects be lighted more or Je/s 
ftrong and broad, according to their Nearne/s to, or Diftance from the 
Light of the Windows; and, tho’ ftanding on the /ame Ground, they 
ought neverthelefs to be different in Force of Light and Dulluefs of 
Shades. So alfo the Ground-/bades on Walls, Grounds and other Ob- 
jects, thould be, fome /horter, /fronger, and more fenfble than others. 
The Figures clofe to the Windows muft therefore certainly receive their 
Light from on high, and have /horter Ground-/hades, than thofe which 
are further from them. 3 

But as it may happen, that the Objects, diant from the aforefaid 
Light, may receive Light from other Windows, fo their Shades ought 
alfo to break more or lets, and to become faint, becaufe they are encom- 
pafled by a larger Light, befdes Reflexions from the Walls. The Shades 
of fuch Objects are alfo warmer than in the open dir, where the Blue of 
the Sky and Vapours very much’ weaken them, and make them faint. 

We mutt likewife obferve in general, that in an Apartment hung 
with Red, Yellow, Blue or Green, a// the Shades of the Objeéts are 
thereby refletfed, and partake of the fame Colour ; but the Touches and 
Shades of the fainte/t Objetts will appear the ftronger. 


A Compendium of the Lights. 


In-cloudy Weather, the Objeéts are leis retiring, more warm, and more 
fenfible. 

In clear Weather without Clouds, a little more retiring. 

In fun-/oiny Weather, ftill more retiring, and lefs fenfible. 

In foggy Weather (as at the latter End of the Year, or in Winter) 
the moft retiring, and more fuddenly difappearing. 

The grofler the Air, the more Body it has; and the more Body, the 
more vitbly lighted ; whereby the Sight is fhortened, and the Objects 
appear more indiftinct. ‘Thus much as to Objects in the open ir. 


* 
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Thefe four particular Lights, naturally handled, are certain 
Proofs of a skilful Mafter; and it would, in my Opinion, look very 
agreeable, to fee fuch Pieces hang by one another, embellithed as follows. 

In cloudy Weather, the Herdimen, fearful of Rain and Storms, are 
packing up. their Bageage; the Sheep every where making towards 
them, liftlefs. and hanging their Heads; which they are driving in an 
Hurry into the Woods, looking continually at the Sky; in fine, the 
Buftle is great, and every one in Motion. 

‘In clear Weather, the Herdfmen walk hand in hand; others fit here, 
and there, by a Fountain, in Difcourfe ; a third Group divert themfelves 
with finging and skipping about, and fome play on the Hautboy, Fife, 
Reed or Straw-pipe, Iaftruments ufual among Country-people ; and in 
the mean time their Flocks are grazing in Safety. ' : 

In funyhiny Weather, the Shepherds and Shepherdeflés fit at eafe 
under their fpread Cloaths ; fome by a Water-fall wathing themfelves ; 
others fleeping in thé Shade of a Fountain, or Trees; their Flocks. are 
grazing up and down in Groups; fome chewing the Cud for Coolnels, 
others drinking at a River, others lying in the Shade. 

In fogey Weather, the Herdimen are driving their,F locks homewards; 
walking with Concern, and fhrugging their Shoulders, and poking out 
their Heads, carefully looking to fee whether a Sheep or Goat have not 
been loft inthe Fog, and clofely guarding the Flock on every Side. The 
young Women follow, with Cloths or Veils on their Heads ;, and fome 
are {topping their Nofes with them, becaufe of the Stench of the Fog. 


CHA P. H, Of the Condition of the.dir, or Sky. 


: ! ‘HE Sky is a wide Expanfion, feeming lower or higher as ’tis 
more or lefs replete with Vapours ; now the Sky is certainly 

never without Vapours, fince, were theré:none, it would be é- 

very where blue, as well on the Horizony:as over our Heads: But we 
fee, it appears lighter next the Horizon than. vertically, becaufe the 
Vapours fog and diminith the beautiful Blue there. ?Tis alfo plain, that 
the nearer the Air is tothe Earth, the more denfe and. grofs it is; and 
in Proportion to it’s Afcent, the more rarified and traniparent. .The 
_Vapours are likewife more or lefs fenfible: in, Proportion: to. their-Denfity 
or Rarity. ae 
We 
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We mutt obferve here, that when the Sun rifes in the Ea/, it is 
then, in that Part, lighter on the Horizon, than in the three others; 
_and at Noon ’tis lighter in the South; and fo round; becaufe this large 
heavenly Body communicates its Influence to every thing near and a- 
| bout it. 
I fhall now demonftrate, by an Example, the Reafon why the Va- 
pours, the further they are from us, become the /ighter: Take a thin 
Gaufe, 8 or 10 Yards long, and ftrain it, in the open Air, on four 
Poles; mark each Yard with a Crofs-line, numbered 1, 2, 3, to 103 
“then place yourfelf under No. 1. and, looking along to the End of 
the Straining, you will perceive the Blue of the Sky /e/s inthe fecond 
_ Divifion; and the further, ftill /efer; becaufe the thin Threads dou- 

bling before your Eyes, thereby thicken the Gaufe more and more, 
and abate its Thinnefs or Tranfparency ; infomuch that at laft you per- 
cerve nothing hut an intire white Stuff. 

Suppofe now, that the Stars were up, and you were to make the 
fame Experiment, you would find them to appear mo/? di/tinét in the 
_firft Divifion, and difappear in Proportion as they go off; which is a 
plain Proof, that tho’ the Air be ever fo Rare, forwards or near, yet, 
it becomes groffer, the further off, and confequently more Body mu/t re- 
_ cetve more Light. 

_ Tis for this Reafon, that the Stars are never feen very near the Ho- 
rizon; and if we do perceive any thereabout, they are but {mall and 
weak, 

Between the “ir and Water there is no Difference; the one feems to 
be an Impreffion of the other; to wit, both of them light towards 
the Horizon, and the Air over head and Water forwards both dark. 

As for the Ground or Plan, which receives its Light from the Hea- 
vens, I do not find it neceflary to aifign other Reafons for proving, 
that the Cafe of this is quite contrary to that of the Air; fince Per- 
{pe&tive fhews, that every thing enlightened, if it have but a folid 
Body, darkens more and more the further it goes off from us: Sup- 
pofe, for Inftance, an open Gallery, 600 Feet long, having an even 
Floor; you will perceive the fir/t Foot to be the ightif, and fo on to 
the further End, /e/s and /e/s light. The fame may be obferved in Fi- 
gures cloathed in White, and how much the firft will differ from the 
laft, I {peak only of what is in the Light’; for the Cafe is quite dif- 
ferent with what is dark, and in Shade; as we may fee when Figures 
are dreft in Black, that then they become lighter and lighter by the 
thickening of the Vapours. = 
No. 9. Bb. The 
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~ The Objeéts which appear in a level Field, when the Air is with- 
out Clouds, and the Sun, hidden either behind a Mountain or Tree, | 
will receive Light from all Sides, and yet keep their Relief by realon of 
their rong and dark Touches, ‘Their Colours are not broken, but re- 
tain their.natural Beauty: And tho’ the Sun, as before faid; be hid- 
den by, fomething, and cannot, then fhine on the Objects, they. will 
‘heverthelefs receive more or lels: Light from the-dir-on the Side where 
‘the Sun is hidden, without‘altering the Colours. ; 
That the Blue of the Sky is no Colour, we can plainly perceive by” 
the Obje&ts in an open Field, when the 5un or light Clouds fhine not 
‘on them, which are not in the leaft tin@ured by. it; as being nothing | 
elfe than a vaft Remotenefs or Height, from whence it comes forth, | 
‘and therefore not able to impart this Colour to the Objetts, as they do/ 
their’s to one another, for want of Body. a 
_ Since we are treating of the Virtues of the, Air, it will not be a-} 
‘mifs to fay fomething of its Reflexion ; a Matter worthy of Obfervati-| 
‘on; fince in. that Point are often committed great Miftakes': And to’ 
‘explain it, we thall exhibit the three following Examples. “4 
* - W. B. The Numbers fignify the Tints; as 1 is one Tint; 2, one} 
Tint darker, and 3, a Tint darker than the preceding. : 
_, The Figure A, Plate X XIX. is a Tint darker in Shade than B for 
‘this Reafon; that the Trunk of the Tree C has a rough Superficies) 
“which can give no Light; and the white Houle D contrarily can giyel 
a great Light or Reflexion; Now if the Houfe were not.there, but aj 
‘level Field inftead of it, B would rather be lighter. than. darken} 
‘and if the Trunk and Buthes behind it, were alfo taken aWAY 5 thofel 
‘two Figures would haye a like Shade: Whereas now we fee -two Fi- 
gures on one Line or Ground, one darker and the other lighter, tho” 
“the darkeft Shades in the latter keep their own Force;. which, did 
they appear otherwife, would be againft Nature and the Rules of 
(ys te . 
_ The fecond Example has the fame Obfervation. 
Now I am well affured from Experience, that if we were to give 
‘to fome (who ‘had never feen this Sketch, or known the Reafon of it} 
‘an Outline of the’ following or fuch ‘a Defign, difpofed alike, and one 
Figure as far from the Trees as the other is near. it, {tanding in a Ling 
_parallel with the Horizon, in order to fhade them according to theil 
own Notions, they would reprefent them doth alike in Light and Shade 
‘tho’ by an ‘infallible Rule, he who ftands furtheft from the Trees 
have more Light round about him than he whois nearer ; and therefore 1 
cannot poffibly be otherwife than as we fee here exhibited ; to wit, B ont 
ae oo Tint 
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Tint in Shade, and 2in the Ground-fhade; and A 2. Tints in Shade, _ 
and 3 in the Groundhade. Now behold the Woman on the Fore-. 
ground, who, like B, has one Tint in Shade, by reafon of the Re- 
Hexion of the Stone flanding near her. The Ground-fhade upon that 


' Stone confifts of three Tints ; and if the Stone, or any fuch Hindrance 


were not there, the Air would caufe the fame Effect, tho’ not fo 


| ftrongly. 


Some may poffibly think, that the Houfe is too far to caufe fuch a 
Reflexion ; and that then the Figure A ought not. to differ fo much ; 
but I fay, that the Trank C with the May-bufhes behind, fo interpofe, 
that the Figure A cannot receive any Reflexion from the Houle, and 
therefore it mutt naturally be one Tint darker in Shade than B. Would 
you make a far-fetch’d Oppofition, and drefs Ain White; I fay then, 
that there would be no need either of the Trees or Houfe ; when yet 
it’s plain, that the one as well as the other is thus ordered to ferve for 


an Example. 


The third Example, Plate XXX. confirms the two former; in 
which we plainly fee the Reafons why Objects are weakened more or 
lefs in their Shades, not only by the Reflexions of other Obje&ts, but — 
alfo by the 4ir on the left Side; and the Ground-fhades the fame, 
which are darkened more or lefs beyond the Reach of the faid Air or 
Reflexion: As it appears on the three Columns, in which ’tis evident, 
that the Ground-fhades of 1 and 4 are a Tint fainter than that of 2; the 
Pillar 1 by the Light of 2 and the Air, and 3 by the Air alone. The 
Pillar 2 is about half-way from the bottom darker in its Reflexion 
than above, and its Ground-thade one Tint darker than 1 and 3, by 
reafon of its ftanding nearer to 3, and whereby Pillar 2 comes to calt 
‘ts Ground-thade on 3, which Ground-fhade covers the Light of 3 
half-way ; whereby this laft cannot reflect thus far againft 2, nor in its 
Ground-fhade. Thefe Effets happen as well in Sun-fhine as common 
Light, without the leaft Alteration. ee 

We exhibit here another Example in Plate XXX. aforefaid, which 
affords no lefs Confideration than the foregoing ; and whereby I fhew 
the Force of Light and the. Main-light Touches upon Objects, and how 
unlike they appear in two Odjetis alike, according as the Horizon is 
high or low, A and B are the Inftances, and Cand D, the Proofs of 
it, that it cannot be otherwile. The Cale is the fame, whether the 
Light be Sun-fhine or common; or whether it be fronting or fidewayse —- 
The Horizon is, as we fee, between both Heads, and the Point of 
ee ty Db _2 . Sight 
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Sight in the middle, or fomewhat more to the right Side. The Light 
proceeds alfo from the.right.. 

_ Now confider, how the two Heads A and B, tho’ having one and’ the 
fame Light, differ in their Main-ligh-Touches ; A having thofe Touch- 
eson the Forehead, and all the projecting Parts, as Nofe and Chin, 
under Lip, and fo forth ; and B having them on the Rife‘of the Brows, 
Corners of the Fyes, befide the Nofe and along the Cheek, Tip of 
the Nofe and Chin, €. which A/teration is only caufed by the Point 
of Sight, according to its Pofition either high or low. When the Ob- 
jects (be they of what Kind foever, if but Jmooth and even, as Marble, 
Copper or the Life itfelf ) ftand under an high Horizon, the aforefaid 
Main-light-Touches go upwards, and onthe contrary de/cend, the more 
the Objetts are elevated above the Horizon; as we have faid, and is here 
demonftrated ; Now obferve C D of the fame Stuf as the foremoft 
Fleads, and lighted by the fame Light, where C has a {trong Height- 
ening on the rifing Part; which pie Ji more or lefs as it rifes above 
the Picdebt, : 

_ This Example is of great Moment, and produces uncommon Things ; 
in which we fhould fometimes be at a Lofs, and’ which would not occur 
to us in many Years: I {peak in reference to thofe who are too confi- 
dent of quick Conceptions, and do not duely weigh Things ; for it mutt 
be allowed, that, without the Knowledge of Per/peffive, it is impoffi- 
ble to trace Truth from the Secrets of Nature, in order to bring it to 
pafs in our Works. °Tis true, we can imitate the Life, a Gold or Sil- 
ver Pot, Kettle, Dith or other thinittg Piece. of Houthold-ftuff, as fine 
as the Life ; but may be vaftly miftaken in the Ufes of them in our 
Ordonnances, if we do not regard the Motions. of the Giitterings ; 
which are as various as incredible; and yet all thofe Things may 


be eafily apprehended, if we underftand, and fometimes praétile, Per- 
wear. 
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CHAP. III. Of Reflexions in the Water. 


. | ‘HE reprefenting Reflexions inthe Water is certainly not of the 
leaft Moment, and their Agreeablenefs makes them worthy to 
be. naturally exprefied ; but as there are not affigned, or will be 

found, any certain Rules for them, without the Aid of Perfpefive, fo 

tis loft Labour to feek any :. For which, Reafon,, fome Landskip-paint-. 
ee Str oes @rs; 
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ers often pafs over the Reflexions in the Water, to avoid the Trouble 
of Perfpettive. 

Neverthelefs the incomparable Pou/fin has not forgot to make ufe of 
them, and he has got great Reputation thereby ; I fpeak of Nicholas, 


- who was as famous for Landskip as Figures, and who never met with 


any Difficulties which he did not furmount. 

Having earneftly applied to this Point, I confidered, whether there 
could not be found other fhorter Means to effe& it, than by planning 
Lines, @#c. that fo agreeable a Part of Art might not be neglected ; 
and after long Trial I difcovered the following Method. 

Take an oblong Board of what Size you pleafe, and place thereon 
fome Wax-Figures as clofe to the Edge as you think proper, or accord- 
ing to their Diftance from the Water, which they ought to have in 
your Picture. Bend thefe Figures into fuch A€tions as your Sketch re- 
quires, and place them, by means of little bits of Wood or Potters- 
earth, as high or low as you defire, then take a Trough (made for 
that Purpofe) of Lead, Wood or Tin, painted within-fide with fuch 2 
Ground as you want, whether Black, Umber or Terrevert, and fill 
st with Water, and fet it againft the Board and Figures, as high or 
low as your sketch’d Ground dire€ts. Next, fix your Point of Sight; 
and, after having found your Diftance, place yourfelf there, either 
ftanding or fitting, and thus defign the Figures with their Reflexions 5 
flightly alfo marking the Shades: Then fet your Layman to each 
Figure, and defign it very carefully ; fixing the Layman each ‘Time in 
the Place where each Figure ftood, fo as to fee its Reflexion like that 
in your Sketch. 

Here efpecially take notice of the Length and Breadth of the Re- 
flexion; for it always fhortens more than its Object ; becaule it is fo 
much lower under the Horizon. When you place the Model or Lay- 
man as much above the Horizon as it reflefts under it, and defign it 
thus corre@tly, in order to paint after it, you hold the Drawing uplide 
down: Here you will poffibly fay, that the Reflexion ought to. be re- 
vers'd; which I do not difown ; but then you can make an Impreffion 
of your Sketch on another Paper; and thereby perceive the good 
Effect. 

Having proceeded thus far, and painted after your Sketch, you: may 
be-affared every thing is right. 

But here let it be obferved, that the Reflexions mult always be 
perpendicular with the Objects above them, as if growing out of each 
other; as we may fee in Plate RRXI.. a 

hie | 
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«|/ This Method relates not: only to the placing of Figures, but a// o- 
ther Objecis of what Kind foever ; as Horfes, ‘Dogs, Pyramids, Stones 
‘with. Bafs-reliefs, Vafes, Pots and other Things, and whether they 
be forwards, backwards, or at the Sides of your Painting. 
“You may, inftead of a Water-trough, ufe a Looking-glafs ; but 
tis not fo natural as the Water, which may be made to look deep or 
thallow, and..as dark or light as you pleafe, by placing a little Mud, 

Grafs or Sand.in the bottom of the Trough. 

_ As for the Colouring, Experience teaches, that the more the Water 
is enlightened by the Sky, the more wacertain the Reflexions are; and 

When the Sun fhines direCtly on the Water, the Objets will appear 
much more uncertain, as well with refpect to us, as thofe who view 
themielyes therein ; for the Reflexions then appear only as defcending 
Rays, without any Shape; as we fometimes fee by a Candle, the 
Moon or other Thing, which:gives only a Reflexion on the Surface of 
the Water, whether in Sun-fhine or by Night ; becaufe we cannot then 
perceive the Tranfparency of the Water. 

The Reflexions in the Water, tho’ it be quite dark and clear, ate 
write fo light as ther Objects without, but always a Tint or an half 
“darker. ? 

Now, to reprefent the Reflexions ina running Water, you muft firft 
ypaint it with Light and Shade, on a Ground rubbed thinly éver with a 
dittle tough Oil ; then take a large foft Pencil, and here and there crofs- 
hatch it. Buta better Way, is, totake a long-hair’d Fitch, and make 
‘the Strokes as clofe asthe Veins of the Water run, taking Care, not to 
firike out too much of the Out-line! But as G/a/s is a diaphanous Body, 
and therefore |has ao Con/tancy or Fixednefs, nor can effet any Thing, 
but by Means of fomething elle having move Body, as by the Earth, 
which is a firm Body ; (this we fee, when the Glals is filyered or pitch- 
éd) fo with Water the Cafe.is the fame ; which will produce no Effe¢t, 
nor receive the Form of any Object, unlefs there be a firm Ground to 
fix its Tranfparency ; as we may fee by a Piece of Ice. ; 

‘Having jaid enough. of the Reflexions which concern Objeéts ont of 
ithe Water, it will be neceflary to obferve fomewhat about Od/jec#s Paza- 
ing in the Water; a Point well worth our Notice, on Account of the 
“ancommon Occurrences which happenin it, tho’,as little heeded as if 
they were on the Land, and no Water thereabouts. | | 

We mutt fuppofe’ the Water to be like the Air, and-that the Objects, 
between it and.the. Air, feen.from,Topto Bottom, appear, the fame as 
if they were uplide down againft the Air; there being no phe Dif- 
an. : SRL CHES 
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ference between the Lights of either,. than that Water is a little fainter 
than the Air ; as may be apprehended by a Looking-glafs, in which, 
the Objects, tho’ they appear ever fo plain, do not come upto the 
Life ittelf. , “OnF 

Thefe Things being premifed, ’tis eafy to conceive, that Objects 


ftanding in the Water are enlightened as well from below,as above. I 


{peak not here of the Reflexions of Objects, but of the Objects them- 


felves, and their Shades, as may be feen in Plate XX XI. afotefaid. The 


Man A who extends his right Arm over the Water, receives {trong Re- 
flexions from below, of a violet Colour, like that of the Air, above 


him, along his fhaded Side; and his left Arm, acrofs his Breaft, re- 
ceives a double Reflexion; to wit, from the Water, and from his Body ; 
whereby ’tis of ‘a more warm Colour than the other. ‘The young Man 
B ftooping over.a Stone, views himfelf in the Water, in the Shade of 
the Tree: By him I fhew, that the Reflexion of the Water is like that 
of the Air, but a little fainter, as I faid before. The Face, on the 
Stone C exhibits the fame, but more fenfibly, being alfo lighted from 
below. | ) . 
Here we muft further obferve, that the further or /igher Objects are 


from the Water, the.more Reflexion they receive ; as may be feen inthe 


Man D, who, with his Breaft, is clofe to the Water, without any Reflex-- 
ion; becaufe the Light over him cannot fhine.on it, fince he is ftooping 
forward, and fhadesthe Water to the Ground with his Body. ‘Thus 
far I have experimented ; and from whence, other Circumftances may 
be deduced. by Practice, : — 
In the mean time we may obferve, how. much thofe Objects. differ 


from. thofe on the Land; of which latter we muft note, that the more 


they rife from the Ground, the /ée/s Reflexion the Shades receive ; be- 
cauferthe, Light of ;the,.Grounds, being on .the..Superficies, they main- 

tain their own conttant Colours. ae " 
Touching the’ Reflexion.in the Water, befides the Contraction and 
Reflexion, [ have been long doubting about the Irregularity between. 
them and the Objects themfelves; fince I perceived by the Rules of Op- 
ticks or prattical Per{peétiue, that. there was fomething more to be taken. 
notice of.. I apprehended alfo, that.as there is Air and Sun above and 
below, fo thofe two.Lights muft needs caufe an uncommon Effect.in the 
Objects and their Glitter or main Heightenings. But yet I could not firm- 
ly conclude how or in what Manner; andthe rather; becaufe (which I 
am much: furprifed at) I never heard, that any Perfon had certainly de- 
monftrated it,. At laft,, finding the greateft. Difficulty in explaining my 
_ Concep-- 
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Conceptions, I did, to give a Sketch of it, caufe an Inquiry to be made 
into the Truth itfelf ; as P/ate XX XI. aforefaid fhews: Wherein we 
lainly fee, how far Things may fometimes go beyond our Guefles; 
hofe who try nice Experiments, muft be rejoiced, when they make 
greater Difcoveries than others. We fay He who feeks finds. —— 
But nothing is to be obtained without Labour and Practice. Obferve | 
then, that the Strefs lies here in the Myin-light -Touches, asthe afore- 
faid Figures plainly thew; but they may be qualified according to Occa- | 
fion and as you think fit both in the Objects and their Reflexions. — 
_ We take then, for Example, the Objeéts ftanding on the Water ;_ 
being under the Horizon equal to their Height, and receiving their 
Light from the right; they ftand on each Side of the Point of Sight, 
and have their proper Lights and Shades, according to Per/peétive, 
as alfo the Main-light-Touches or G/o/s on the Relief. The fame Ex- | 
periment may be made with all Sorts of Obje&ts; in all which, we _ 
may perceive, how much the Reflections in the Water as well as the 
Contraétions will differ from the Objetts themfelves. 
: This is an uncommon Obfervation; but Study will make it fami-- 
iar. 


CHAP.IV. Of Groundfhades according to the Difference of | 
Lights. ' 


T will not be improper to make fome Obfervations about the | 
Ground-fhades of Objeéts, and the Cour/e of thofe Shades, accord- | 
ing to the different Lights, proceeding from the Side round to the! 
fore Part. : 
As Perfpeftive determines exactly the Length, Breadth and Depth | 
of Things, fo *tis impoffible to reprefent any thing duely and well — 
without it, tho’, as I may fay, we were to practife the Art an hun- | 
dred Years, and the Ordonnances to confift of but two or three Fi- | 
gures; I will not fay, of ten or more: °Tis no Wonder, that we fo | 
early caufe young Artifts to learn Per/pefive, before they take to Com- | 
pofition; ’tis even commendable if they underftand it but indifferently, | 
and fhun thofe who not only reject its Rules; but laugh at thofe who | 
ftudy them ; a Converfation very prejudicial to young and unexperi- 
enced Tyros. But to return to our Subject. 
We - 
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We find a.great Advantage’ in, ufing ¢ Side-lght:in, our-Ordonnances» 
with refpect to the Gnoundyhades ; becanle thole,Shades, whether for~ 
vardsior diftant, always run parallel with,.the.Honzon, without any 
Fore-fhortening ;, which we may eafily, find. without Perfpeftive ; as 
unay!be’ feen in Plate XXXII. Fig. 1.) becaufe, they.may_ be conyeni- 
ently, meafured with a.pait of Compafles,.or efeguelt an... 
|. We may then well perceive, how much. eafier.this\is,, than where 
the Light is more fronting, and the Ground-fhades confequently run 
fomewhat oblique and fhorten, and therefore not menfurable by the 
‘Compafles; much lefs to be gueffed at, thro’ their great Variety and 
Diffimularity. Ifthe Objects change thetr Places, the Ground-fhades allo 
alter ; one runs almoft’ patallel'; another; more oblique and fhorter ; 
and others ftill more, in Proportion as they go.off fromthe Side whence 
the Light comes; as in Fig. 3.‘whereby is thewed a Method for find- 
ang fuch Ground-fhades, without ‘Trouble or Lofs of ‘Time, in what 
JVianner foever thé Light fall. «~~ sma i 
. AAs to the Front-light, as in-Fig. 2..] muft further® prémife, that as 
in fuch Café the Ground-fhades go off backwards, ‘fo we need ' nothing 
but ‘the Point of Sight, im order to find thém; and their Fore-thorten- 
ings can be only found by means of the Gradation-line, which, tho’ 
a imall Trouble, may be fooner made than: read. “My Method is 
this, | : cp ee ae 
__ Firft I sketch No. 3. for my Ordonnance, ‘fixing my Horizon and 
Point of Sight at pleafure. Then I begin with the foremoft Fig. A, - 
bd fhade it, and ftrike its Ground-fhade at random; according as'| fup- 
ofe the Light to be a little fronting. Next I fet my Line B (where- 
on are marked the Gradation-feet) on the right Side. Further I draw 
Parallel-line C from the Foot. of Fig. A to. the ‘aforefaid Line ; 
which fhews its Diftance.. Now, in order to exhibit the Céourfe of its 
Shade, I lay my Ruler to the Foot of Fig. A, tracing its Ground- 
fhade up to the Horizon, where I make a little Star’ D, from which 
tar I fetch all my other Ground-fhades, both fore and ofFones, from 
one Side to the other, whether .Figures, Stores, €7r. Now, to find 
the Lengths of all thefe Ground-thades, I draw again, from’ the End 
of the Ground-fhade Ea ‘Parallel-line F'to the ‘Gradation-line ; ‘then 
T count the degrading Feet, fuppofing the Figure-7 Feet high, and its 
Ground-fhade 6 Feet-long, going 3 Feet into the Piece, as marked on 
the Gradation-liné. Thus. may all other Objeéts be managed, by on- 
ly counting their Heights, in.ordér to give the Depths of their Ground- 
ades accordingly.’ Shs a oe iF 
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” >'Tis now eafy to jt dge, how difficult it would be ‘to’find ‘the Varia- 
tion of Shadow without fuch a Line, as aforefaid. ait at Abi 


This Method has a further ae in’ affitting thofe who itt | 
finith all their Figures after the Life; for, by the Courfe of the faid 


Ground-fhadés, we can prefently know where to: place the Model ‘or 
Layman with refpeét to the Light of the Piece; ‘as we have demon- | 
ftrated in our Drawing-book. ) Wf 1 oN 


"CHAP. V. Of Reflenions in general.” 


O make this Obfervation plain, I have.thought proper to il- 
 luftrate-it by one or two Examples; becaufe ’tis one of thofe | 
"principal Beauties of a Pifture, whereby we every where dif- | 

cover the Mafter.. ee ia 
~ It’s not improper for, wearied Huntfmen, or Nymphs, to reft in 4 
Shades; as inthis Example, Plate XXXIII. Here they fit forwards | 
in the left Corner of the Piece, on a green Bank, againft a Wall quite) 
over-run and fhaded by the Trees; on-the Tops whercof, here and } 
there, are feen fome {mall ftrong Lights. ‘The {tanding Figure receives] 
the ftrongeft Light almoft down to the Knees; and.the-remaining Part, | 
uniting with the Ground,, fhews its Diftance: The Light of. this Figure 
“has’however not fo much Force as to give the Wall, behind the fitting: 
Figures, any Reflexion ; partly becaufe thofe Figures are between, and” 
partly on account of the Roughnefs of it ; as being full of Breaks, Holes: 
and projeéting Branches and Leaves, which double the Shade, and admit 
little or nothing of the refleGting Rays of the Figure, We {ee con-] 
trarily, thatthe Figures fitting over againft the light Obje&t or Figure,! 
receive, without Hindrance, {trong Reflexions, the one from before, 
the other fomewhat fideways,. according to their fitting, either behind 
forwards or in the middle. | a 
"Tis of great Moment to, thew plainly the true Caufe of the faid Rez 
flexions, as to Diftance, Colour and Force. Of the Colour I fhall fay 
this (for the Diftance I have already fhewed) that, were the faid light 
Figure dreft in beautiful light Red, and ftrongly lighted by the Sun, 
and the four fitting ones Lek in Purple, Yellow, Blue and White, 
they would certainly be adulterated by the rea. Reflexton, and partly; 
lofe their own Colours, in order to take that of the other, and be 
mixed with it: As for Inftance, the, Purple will become Red yn 
ues 
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| Blue, Violet; the Yellow, Ruffet or Fillemot; and the White, Ap: 


ple-bloflom or Flefh-colour : Yet’ fome more than others, according as 
they receive faint or ftrong Reflexions, diftant or near: Moreover the 


| Naked will become more warm, not all over but in the Parts which 
| are tinged by it; for the Air round about is feen lefs or more, whe- 


ther in the Shade, or between it and the Part which receives the Re- 


| flexion. 


“The fecond Example in Plate XXXII. aforefaid fhews the Break- 
ing of the Shades, according to the Place, as well in Colour as Force. 
The ‘Stone-wall is of a Ruflet and warm Colour; the ftanding Fi- 
ures dreft in White or light Colours are, with the Stones and Ground 
about them, lightened by a common Light or Sun-thine. 
~'Thefé -Objeéts' thew us, that ‘tho? the Light, which comes upon 
them, be pure and unmixed, their Shades are neverthelefs quite adul- 
terated; becaufe they are hidden from the Air, and furrounded with 
a watm Ground, and receiving no other Light than from the Reflexi- 
ons of the faid Ground, the Colour whereof the Shades take: We fee 
the contrary in the undermoft flying Figure, to wit, that the more 
thé Objects approach the Air, the cleaner. they become, and keep 


their own Colour; a8 appears in the uppermoft Figure, which is half 
‘in the Air, and not the leaft altered in its Shade; fave that it becomes 


a little more purplifh according to its Diftance; which may be vifibly 
feen in its Under-parts, and in the loweft flying Figure ; which is fill 
in the dark, and cahnot be touched by the Blue of the Air, being of 
a quite different Colour from the uppermoft; to wit, more warm, as 
are alfo the Figures which ftand below. 

Formerly few.Mafters underftood Reflexions, efpecially among the 


‘Italians. Among the French we find fome made ule of them. How- 


ever I freely own, that fuch of the Italians (were there but one) who 
obferved them, underftood them in Perfe&tion; and the French but in- 
differently ;- tho’ Vouter” got his Reputation by them, having therein 
done much more than-all the French and Italians : Which makes me 


believe that the Reflexions have not been long in Prattice; fince we yet 


find many old Pieces wherein they are not at all obferved ; I cannot 
but think, that at that Time ¢hey were unknown to them. But, what 


19s fill worfe, fome, as Laman, Rotenhamer, &c. did.not know, when 


afiObje@ was in Shade, on which Side it ought:to be light or dark ; 
wherefore they thaded it like others which were in the Lighr, 


-more or lefs, as if it were glazed. fo much darker: For Inftance,in 


a Piece lighted-from the right Side, ‘you will fometimes fee a Figure in 
Lom a ee: : the 
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CHAP. VI. That Sun-hine has no more Force than common. Light,. : 
aye | with vefpett to Shades. ig erat | 


T’S certain, that. OQbjeéts lighted: by Sun-fhine have nodarker -er 
ftronger Shades than thofe in a common Light, tho’ they feem to © 
have ana for the Blue of the Air is lighted more or lefs, ac-. 
_ cording to the Sun’s Strength or Weaknefs, and therefore keeps always 
the fame Tint, as I prove by the firft Example in Plate XXXIV. | 


The: 
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The Column, whether plain or ornamented with Bafs-reliefs like 
| the Trajan or Antonine, is fet up in the middle of the Field, and at a 
Diftance from it, at the Side of the Piece, an high ‘Tower or Bulwark, 
the Ground-fhade whereof above-half covers the Column; wherefore 
' the Sun fhines powerfully on the upper Part only, and yet'we thal 
' find the Shade from top to bottom of one and the fame Tint. ! 
Tis the fame with the Light of a Candle in a darkifh Room; or in 
the Evening; which, tho’ ftronger and of more Force than the. other 
Light, yet does not in the leaf? darken the Shades of the Parts on 
which it comes, but lets them remain alike, as we fee in the fecond Ex- 
ample. 3 hon 3 
Phe Lantern, in the Boy’s Hand, lights the Objects near it in part, 
when the Refidue is lighted by the Window; we fee then, I fay, that 
the Parts illuminated by the Lantern, do not become darker, in the 
Shade, than if the [aid Light were not there. Andif the Day happen to- 
be fhut in, and Night approaching, it will not only be darker about. 
the faid Light, but a// over. : 
: But it’s quite the rever/é with tran/parent Odbjetts, fach- as Stuffs, A- 
“dabafter, Horn, €c. ‘for want of the Solidity of the preceding Objelts 5, 
- “as we fee in the third Example. 3 , 
Suppofe that the Column, either of Paper or Alabafter; receive: 
its Light, thro’ a fmall Opening, either from: the Sun or a Candle’;. 
ou will find, the Shade, about the Part fo lighted, to be more or lets: 
light, according to the Strength of the Light, “in fuch: Manner that. 
it may be plainly diftinguithed from the other Shade whereabout is no» 
Light. nat 
his Obfervation efpecially prevails in Wudities and tranfparent: 
Draperies. ow yet os | 
In Nudities lighted by the Sun, we thall find, the /mail or thin Parts 
to be always more or Ie/s tran/parent ; as the Eye-lids, Nofe, Ears,. 
Fingers, “ec. and therefore they muft not have firm: Shades: But ’tis 
contrary in a Stone-face, for tho’ the Sun. fhine ever fo ftrong: againft 
the thinneft Parts, yet they will not be tranfparent, but remain as. 
dark as the thicker: And were this Face to be painted with-a beautiful 
and natural Colour, it cannot be like the Life, but rather a dead: Per- 
fon: I fpeak with refpe to Tranfparency 5 for we know by Experi- 
ence, that the Blood, being warm, is thin and tranfparent, but when: 
chilly or coagulated, it is corporeal or folid; wherefore it’s certai,, 
that, in this Cafe, a.dead Perfon is more like a Stone than a natural 
Figure. We can plainly perceive this in flaughter’d Oxen; when the 
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Entrails are taken. out, and .a-Candle fet within the Carcafs, the Breaft 
and Parts between the Ribs will be more tranfparent while the Fleth 
is warm, than after ’tis cold.and.has hung Jonger. It is the fame with | 
a dead Body.;. for if a Candle, be fet behind an Ear, or next tothe | 
Nofe, they will not be tranfparent. . ) : 

The fugle Folds of.thin Draperies appear more. tran{parent in Sun- 
thine than in common Light, and have therefore fainter Shades than 
coarfer. and more thick Veftments ; but the Shades of double hanging 
Folds, efpecially when they are clofe together, appear in Sun-fhine 
much feronger than in the fingle Folds of thick Stuffs. Leaves of ‘Trees 
do the fame. 

The Difficulty being thus: folved;. namely, that the Strength of 
Sun-fhine, ora Candle, ,do not.make the Shades darker than they are 
in common Light, we fhall, to accomplith our Purpofe, thew wherein 
the Sun’s Strength confifts ; a Matter eafily to be apprehended by thofe 
who have well weighed what has been before faid. 

We tind by I'xperience, that Objects lighted by the Sun have much 
greater Force than thofe incommon Light; which is not effected by 
ftrong Shades, but dy. their Broadnefs and Sharpne/s; which common Light 
does not give, either within-doors or in the open Air. Some imagine, 
the Strength to be greater in the Sun than_in common Light ; which 
can only make Objeéts approach in Proportion to their Magnitude, Di- 
ftance or Nearnels, as {mall Life and large Life ; yet I fay, that common 
Light has)this Property as well as Sun-fhine. What Difference then is 
there between either? No other, than in the one broad and ‘fharp 
Shades, andin the other, more round and melting ones. 'The former 
caules plain and long Ground-/hades, and the latter, /oort and uncertain 
ones. Hereby we properly diftinguifh a Sun-fhine from common Light. 
That the one is.more forcible than the other is no Wonder; the Proof 
appearing in the two following Examples, in Plate XXXV. better 
than I can exprefs it in Words: Of thefe the firft is lighted by the 
Sun, and the fecond by acommon Light; both alike in Darknefs of 
Shades; the one fharp, with long, plain Ground-fhades, and the other 
the contrary. : | ‘ 

I once painted an Emblem, or rather a Warciffus viewing himflelf . | 
in the Water: I took the Light more fronting, as ’tis commonly order- 
ed in Sun-fhine, with an Intent only. to fhew, how I apprehended Sun- © 
fhine with refpect to. the melting of the Sharpnefs, and alfo to avoid a 
Ground-fhade,. which a Child’s Head near him would have caufed on 
the Cheek .of Warcij/us (the Principal in the Piece, and his left Cheek 
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already in’ Shade) if the Light hadicome fideways 5 which would have 
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look’d fo very offenfive, that his’ View could not have fhewn the 
Beauty wherewith he was fo much enamoured; it was moreover indif- 


ferent to me, whether the Light came from a Side or was more or 


lefs fronting, becaufe it refpetts the general Defign. no more than if it 


-were intirely fronting: "Tis true, that large Ground-fhades caufe the 
greateft. Elegance’ in Sun-thine, if they. come not too clofe together 


(for then they look difagreeable, and caufe a certain Melancholy in a@ 


Piéure) but appear more pleafant when intermixed with Gleams 


of {mall Lights to break their too great Breadth. 
I call this Piece an Emblem, becaufe the Poet fays, that this Youth, 


-feeing hisi own Likenefs in the Water, fell in love with himfelf: Now 


this [ort of Love difcovers a vain Conceit or weak Paffion in a Man, 
fo far clouding his Knowledge and Judgment, that he is infenfible of 
what he is doing: For the more natural ex prefling which Senfe, I had 


ee by oF 


placed, near Narciffus, a Child with a Fool’s Cap, fawning on and - 


embracing him, and decking his. Hair, Virgin-like. with Flowers; 
and; to thew the Delight he took in his Folly, his Motion and Look 
befpoke one affected with the Reflexion which the Child thewed him ~ 


inthe Water. 


This Piece was richly filled with By-works ; as Figures, Architec- 


ture; Bofcage; Cattle, Flowers and Water, with defign to reprefent all 
the particular Objeéts lighted by the Sun, each according to its Quality 
arid in the moft fuitable Manner. It was thoroughly finifhed: By j- 
nifoed, I underttand, when every thing is in it to the moft minute 
Circumftance, not when only the principal Parts are expreft, and ma- 
ny {mall Circumftances left out, or, when Things are curioufly foft- 
ened; as fome, by the Word, would make us believe. Be that as it 


will, Dhad not left every thing unfoftened ; becaufe the Difference would 


then have'been fo great, that the Piece muft have had too much Near- 
nefs ; fince it’sscertain, that as Objects go off they become more uncer- 
tain. The {mall and fubtle Things, fuch as {mall Folds and Features, 
difappear; yet the Painting might well be faid to be finithed; fince. e- 
very Thing was in it that ought to be, with refpet to.its Diftance. — 
I had before painted the fame Defign, for a Model of that above; 
stwas Jnid'on flat and not in the leaft foftened; whereby the Difference 
between them was very vifible: Now I'muft own, that /oftening is ve- 
ry alluring, and has an apparenr Diftance ; however we. may always 
perceive, that the one has as much Force as the other. wear ta 
We have before aflerted, that Objects: lighted. by. the Sun caufe a 
greater Force and Motion than in common Light; which fome ima- 
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egine, proceed only:from the Sharpriefs of thé Shades <, Now;' it).is fo, 
‘n'fome Meafure, with refpect to their Broadnefs,. but principally -for 
the Plainnefs of the Ground-fhades which the Objects caft on each other ; 
whereby Thingsare oftendroke and divided in fach a Manner as if gi) 
werecdouble; even fix Figures ina common Light will not fometimes 
ogive lo:many Piecesas four in Sun-fhine ; Whence we may plainly-per- 
ceive, that Sharpne/s gives.a Nearne/s, foftening more and more as the 
Objects go off; fo that no Objects: whatever can thew any Sharpnefs -az- 
lefs-they are near; becaule of the Air interpofing between us and them: 
If this feem ftrange and unintelligible, a due Inquiry will make it evi- 
dent ; Wherefore T argue, that the nearer the Objects, the more plain 
vand {udden are their Shades; foras lefs Air interpofes between us and the 
neareft, fo it mult increafe in Proportion as they go off, 
©» Here it will not be unneceffary to relate a particular Accident, as a 
‘Confirmation of my Affertion. I have formerly faid, ‘that in my 
Youth I made many Defigns in Water-colours: Now I had one Time, 
.among others; painted :one, which, by reafon of its flarved and. hard 
‘Penciling, I fo difliked,! that'l purpofed to try to give it a bétter 
‘Face, tho’ I were to ‘{poil it intirely..' Firft, I tried it with the Glare 
of an Egg; which not fucceeding, I fixed it on Paftboard, and 
‘made a Brim of Wax round it; then I poured clear Ifinglafs on it, 
tand:let it:dry: By which means the Painting became as neat and 
foft as poflible; and, fhewing it to one of my Intimates, he was fo 
durprized, that he could hardly believe it to be the fame Piece, be- 
caufe the Body of the Ifinglafs had taken away the aforefaid Hun- 
_grinefs and Hardnefs. But afterwards, on inquiring into the Na- 
tures of Things, this: Ex periment appeared not ftrange or wonderful to 
“me: astern ge tad 
~ -By this Occurrence I-would intimate, that Mift or Air takes away 
all Sharpne/s; making Things grofs and rough feem light and {mooth, 
ike a Vernith or Glue glofling every Thing in Nature before our Eyes. 
_ Touching Objects. lighted ‘by the Sun, they cannot, by Means of | 
ftrong and dark Shades, and with TY cllowtfbne/s only, look natural or fun-\ 
ays becaufe there is no Difference between this, and other Lights, with 

refpect to Force; I mean in Objectslefs than the Life. The Sharp- 
oo of broad Shades, and the Forms of Ground-fhades, with the Co- 
four of the Light, and their Reflexions, how weak foever, can natu- 
wally effect it: But Objects as big as the Life are beyond .our Power, 
if they were only to confift:in Forces Now, fome. may poflibly fay, 
that then it is the Setter to be reprefented in Lith: To which F moh 
| | an{wer, 
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anfwer, that then the Painting would not go off in Proportion, but 


ftick to the Frame: Of which we fhall fay more in another Place. 


CHA P. VIL. Of the Ground-/hades in Sun-fhine. 


:? IS certain, that the Ground-fhades in Sun-fhine (which contribute 


much to the Decorum of a Piéture) confift not only of Length, 

Broadnefs and Sharpnefs, but in a Conformity with the Objects 
which caufe them, whether Pillar, Pyramid, Square, ec. The 
Ground-/bade of an upright ftanding Figure, falling on the Ground or 
any thing elfe, muj? be perfettly feen, even fo much, that tho’ the faid 
Object were not feen, or were hid behind fomething, yet we may 
judge, by its Ground-fhade, what Shape it has; which is one of the 
principal Tokens of Sun-fhine. Some think this no great Matter ; and 
that when they have ftruck, on the Ground, a long Stripe of a certain. 
Breadth, that is fufficient, without fhewing whether it be the Shadow 
of a Pillar or a Man. 

Speaking of this, I cannot omit mentioning a Blunder of a certain. 
great Mafter. He had reprefented a Sz. Francis in the Wildernels, on. 
his Knees at Prayer, with extended Arms before a Crucifix, as he 
is generally exhibited. The Piece in itfelf was very fine; but cafting 
my Eyes on the Crucifix (which was compofed of {mall Twigs of 
Trees) I perceived, that it made a diftin& Shade of the whale on the 
Ground, tho’ *twas almoft half in the Shade of the Saint. But what 
more furprifed me, was, that his Body with the Arms in the fame Po- 
fition as the Crucifix, but ten times bigger, did mot caf? a like Shade 
on the Ground, but the Shade of a Ma/s or Block, without Arms. 

Now, we have faid before, that tho’ a Figure or other Object be 
hidden behind fomething, yet we can judge, by the Ground-fhade, 
what Shape or Form it has; as I fhall thew infew Words: For Inftance, 
place a Perfon in a Palace or Apartment, behind a Pillar, or the like, 
and let him be lighted by the Sun; his Shape will plainly be feen on 
the Ground, by his Shadow. Again, would you introduce into a 
Landskip, a Pyramid, Tower, or Bulwark, which is not there, it may 
be done by means of the Ground-thade, when it falls into the Piece 
from the Side of the Light; whereby the Objects, and every thing be- 
longing to them, will be plainly vilible. ory 
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to create here or there large Ground-fhades, for bringing forwards. 
Fore-objects, and flinging off Hinder-ones; they order their Shades 
where they think proper, and can always fupport their fo doing with 
Reafons; becaufe we often fee, in Sun-fhine, a {mall driving Cloud 
thadow a whole Piece of Ground, and’ another Ground: fhall be light 
again; and fo feveral behind one another: Thus they can divide a 
Field, at pleafure, into Lights and Shades, in order to fhew Things a- 
reeably. ” ve ee | 7 | 

. ees with great Attention, obferved the Colour and Shades of 
the Sun’s Light, and found (efpecially‘ in the Month of Seprenber, a- 
bout 2 or 3 in the Afternoon, when the Sun is ftrongeft) that the Sky 


has a clear blue Colour; intermtxed with {mall driving Clouds. As for’ 


the Objects, when the Sun fhines ftrong, th¢y. appear, as if heighten- 


ed with red Orpiment and White, and‘ the Shades ‘reddifh Greys as. 


White, Black and-a‘little’brown Red‘mixt together’;’ not uniting with 
the Blue'as' in common Light, ‘as fome imagine, but ‘becoming g¥adu- 
ally a little more Violet, ‘and growing fainter towards the Horizon, 


where no Blue is. to be feen.. The Trees on the fore and fecond Grounds: 


appear finely green: The Blue of the Objects is greenifh ; the Red, is. 
Orange-colour; the Violet, Ruffet ; and:thus all the Colours in Pro- 
portion :° Deep Water fhone on becomes i eg: This exact. 
Obfervation agreed perfectly with what P’had formerly experiment: 


ed, ina bright Sun-fhine, by means of a‘fmall Hole in the’ Window: 


of a darkened Room; by which I faw' naturally on the white Wall, 
as on Paper, the Reflexion of every thing that was moving without- 
doors. fy eens | | 

But let us proceed ‘further to-confider, Whether mif{hapen’ Shadows: 
do not make Obiects unintelligible. Beauty in general, fublifting either’ 
in Figures, Landskip or other Objects, exhibits all things plain and 
diftinct in their Shapes and'Forms, ‘without Diminution’ or breaking 
them; for Things contrary to each other cannot poffibly raife *an’ 
agreeable Beauty in our Eyes, nor convey to the Senfés a true Idea of 
their Forins,  unlefs ‘by a Medium, confifting of ~a fecond or’ middle’ 
Tint, which unites the two contrary Parts, namely Light and Shade,’ 
when they come too fharp on each other; thereby to {often ‘the De- 
formity on the Objects, and to unite them: I fpeak of’ Things 
which are tho broads which makes round Objects, inftead of look- 
ing relieved, feem fquare or. angnlar’ as’ if’ in Sun-fhine; sk 
ore 


Sun-thine hhaye, ftill an. Advantage above others,. 
that they need not. make any ie Trees, Hills or Buildings, in order 
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ppeat hot beautiful but ‘mif-thapen : And the Reafon is 
e are not fenfible of any other Decorum than what .oc- 
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Accident, whether of unufual Lights or Shades, which make them 
ftrange and unknown. Let fome boaft, that ’tis drogd and the bef 
Manner; Pmaintain, that tho it were a Sun-fhine, it is all one and 
the fame: And if we are to {peak of what is agreeable and perfé@, 1 
fay, that it ought to be known, that a Piffure with a common Light is 
the moft perfet? ; a Light which thews us more exa@lly, and plain the pro- 


| per Forms of Objects ; what is round, remaining fo, and the Square alter - 
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ing not. As for the Mif-thapes of ‘Things exhibited in Sun-fhine, we 
have fufficiently fhewed them} as alfo, that the Sharpnefs of deformed 
Shades. fpoils the true Property of the Objects; for A eae Pb ole 
two ftanding Figures, talking together, are lighted by the Sun; if now 
the one caft a Shade on the other, fo as half to coverhis Face, we need 
not doubt, but he will become lefs known, even where hea Parent. ~ 


In Architeffure or Mouldings it happens as bad ; becaufe the offen- 


five Sharpnefs of the Shades distigures and confufes their Form and Neat- 


nels at once.- ; | 
Fthink it therefore’ a Sign of Pufillanimity (not to fay Cowardice) 
in a Landskip-painter, always to make Choice of Sun-fhiné; which is 
certainly but a {mall Part of his Art: As if an Archite@ were to be 
continually imployed about a Cheft or Box; a Flower-painter, about a 
Flower-glafs ; a Cattle-painter, about a Cow or Sheep; a Still-life-Pain- 
ter, about a Scull or Hour-glafs; a Sea-painter, about a Sloop or Boat; 
ora Statuary, about a Crucifix.’ He is no Hiftory-painter, who alé- 
ways repreients an Herodias with a St. fohn’s Head ina Charger; ora 
Lucretia ftabbing herfelf,; or a #ae/ with an Hammer, or a St. Fodu 
with a Lamb ; all which are but particular Incidents, which fcarce de- 
fervea Name: An Artift therefore, muft not be afraid to exhibit every 
Thing that can be reprefented with every Sort of Light. > 
But the Opinion of moft Painters of Sun-fhine, is as ridiculous as that 
of thofe who always praftile a common Light; both proceeding from 
a Miftake or Ignorance, whereby they cannot rightly judge of Things 
differing from what they have been always ufed to: Now, their, Judg- 
ment is only a Conclufion agreeing with their Apprehenfions in a Poii't 
which they pretend to underftand, and whieh therefore ought to.be thus 
and thus ; when yet it’s certain, that before we can judge of Things, 
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to obferve wherein they differ. 
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_. That Sun-fhine is not fo proper for Hiftory as for Landskip and Ar- 


chitecture, arifes from hence ; that, on fuch Occafions, it iso ftructing, 
and appears hard and unpleafant, by Reafonof the Sharpnels of the 
Shades and Ground-fhades, as we have before intimated; nevertheleis, 
if the Matter require it, it muft be ufed; yet with fuch Caution, that 
no mif-fhapen Ground-hades appear to obftru@ the Sight, or create an 
Averfion. 

But if Sun-fhine were the beft and moft advantageous Light, Face- 
painters would certainly ufe no other; of which, to this Day, we have 
not one Inftance ; becaufe firft, the Colours do not fhew themfelves in 
that Light to be what they really are. 

Secondly, Becaule ’tis impoffible, that either Man, Woman or Child, 
can, without Trouble and an Alteration of Countenance, efpecially a- 
bout the Eyes and Mouth, fit any Time with their Faces in the Sun. 

Thirdly, Becaufe the Sun never ftands ftill, but is always altering. 

Fourthly, Becaufe the Sweetnefs of the Features would thereby be 
{poiled atonce. And, 
-. Laftly, Becaufe it would be very improper to hang fuch Pictures in 
a Room out of which the Sun is kept. 

It would be ridiculous and abfurd, to fay of a Woman, that the is 
unlike a Man, unlefs they fo refemble that we can fee no Difference be- 
tween them; for asthe Woman is like a Woman, and the Man like a 
Man, fo there muft needs follow one of thefe Conclufions, to wit, that — 
he cannot or will not be it: We could adda third, as a Contempt of | 
the Woman, namely, that the is not intirely like a Man: But this laft © 
(which attends moft People’s Judgments) is moft ridiculous, and to be 
efpecially thunn’d by thofe of right Apprehenfion, as being often the 
Source of Hatred and Envy, and even Ruin, as Experience daily fhews 
in thofe, who, thro’ Prepolfeffion, defpife every thing that’s difagree- 
able to their Work and Fancy. 

I fhall not enlarge on this Point, but keep to my Purpofe, of thew- 
ing*the Prepoffeflion of Sun-fhine-Painters, as well as others: And, to be 
the better underftood, premife, that there are three Things wherein the 
whole Matter confifts, and which we muft firft fix, and diftin@ly ob- 
ferve; namely, a Sun-/hine, a common Light, and a faint Light, which 
differ from each other as much in Fact as Name. : 

The firft is rong and fharp , the fecond broad, but not fharp; and the 
third, faint and melting. 

The firft caufes di/iin# Ground-foades ; the fecond makes me/ting ones ; 
and the third, faint ones. 

The 
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The firft receives it’s Colour from the Sun; the fecond, from the 
Clouds; and the third, from the Blue of the Sky. 

We will fubjoin, that the firft may be confidered as a Man ; the fe- 
cond, as a Woman; and the third, as a Child. 

Who will now fay, thatthe CAi/d is not good, becaule ’tis not fo luf- 
ty, ftrong and bright as the Father or Mother ; or that the Woman is 
not fo, becaufe fhe is not intirely like a Man? 

Obferve then, how thefe unthinking Sun-fhine-Painters judge further 
of the fecond and third Lights: It is not broad, fay they ; whereby,. 
we are to underftand, that ’tis not fo funny and fharp in Shades as in 
their Paintings: Broad, Broad! they fpeak to their Difciples in fo 
low a Tone, that no Stranger muft hear it; as if itwere a Secret unknown 
to the very Art. It’s faid that the good Philemon was fo bigotted to 
Things having droad Lights and Shades, that he never painted other 
than Sun or Moon-light-pieces ; which he evidenced, in exerting his 
whole Force to reprefent Fupiter with Alcmena ; where they are both 
feen going to Bed, and yet the Sun fhines fo bright into the Room, 
that you might count all the Squares of the Window on the Floor. 
Poor Fupiter ! How violently are you dealt with! Dares Phebus, con- 
trary to your exprefs Gommands, peep thro the Windows, tho you charg- 
ed him to hide for three Days and three Nights? But what fignifies that, 
thinks the Painter; the Painting mujt be broad, and the Sun-bine mujt 
be there, were it Midnight. Had he made a Moon-light, it would 
have fitted that Seafon. | 

But it fares with fuch Artifts as ic did with one, who was fo fond of 
Painting Oranges, that he never made a Piece without one. ‘This Zea- 
lot, having made Intereft to paint the Bartle of Pavia, asked: his Im-_ 
ployer, whether there fhould not be an Orange in it? How /hould that 
come to pafs ? faysthe Gentleman: To pafs, or not, replied the: Painter, 
let me alone for that: The other laughed; and not dreaming he would 
put one in, after talking of other Things, faid, at parting — Do asyou 
think beft: The poor Man, glad of the Authority, was looking in his 
PiGure for a Place for the Orange; but fearful, if he placed fo fine a 
Fruit on the Ground, it might be trampled on by the Horles, he con- 
trived a {mall fquare Stone ina Corner of the Painting, and: fet thereon, 
in a Pewter-plate, an Orange as big as the Life, and very naturally 
done. This innocent Wretch (for fuch deferve not the Name of Pain- 
ters) gives us to underftand, that what we can do bet, is defi, whether 
it be proper or not. : 

Uae 
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It is. a conftant Maxim, that Things, without Sup fhine, finely paint-. 
ed, and with proper Lights and Shades, muft needs be good, without 
the Word (broad) which they abufe by introducing it any how. Do 
not think then, true Artifts ! that the Pieces which are mot broad, are 
not'as good as thofe lighted by the Sun, Moon ‘and Candle. 


CHAP. Vill. How Sun-foine is to. be reprefented in a Piece having 
| a common Light. ‘ 


, ‘HIS Propofition may pcflibly feem ftrange to fome, and per- 
haps a Feint ; but is, in Fatt, io far'from it, or being a Trifle, 
that ’tis a Matter of Moment, and founded on good Reafons. 

We take it for granted, that the Sun differs in Force from other 
Lights, and is a Tint lighter. : 

We often fee, in changeable Weather abounding with * driving 
Clouds, that the Sun is ob{cured by very thin and hanging airy Va- 
pours.infuch Manner, that whole Traéts of Land, Houfles, Hills, 
&c. even whole Woods are over-fhadowed:’ Which Shades however 
are thin, and exhibit all the Objeés more or lef plain than in com- 
mon Light. | 
_* ) But let us come tothe Point; which is, to reprefent, in a Common- 

Tight-piece; a Sun-fhine with one and the fame Force of Colours, each 
in its Degree, without Impediment to each other; I mean, when the 
Sun is not forward or in the Front of the Pi@ure, or is not too much 
fpread, which would thereby feem too flaring. 

'To.do it therefore according to the Rules of Art, divide, for In- 
ftance,. a. Landskip into four Grounds; of which, let the firft be 
White, «and the three others diminifhing in Proportion: Let ‘the 
fecond White-ground ferve for the Sun-thine: Now, tis plain, that as 
the common Light on the Fore-ground already poffe/fes the Force of 
the Colours, iti muft needs. follow, that the Sun-fhine, which is one 
Tint lighter, as before faid, and has no other’Force than the fame 
White, can alfo have no nearer Place than that of the fecond: Ground: 
A plain Proof; that, if it be placed on the third Ground, it will dif 
fer fo much more in Force. Now, in order to diftinguifh the Diffe-: 
rence between this Light onthe fecond Ground, and that on the firft 
and to reprefent it naturally, we ought to exhibit the Shades ‘and 
Ground-fhades of the Objects, /harp, broad and long ; whereby we may 


per- 


Evening. . 

To aid 
I fhall la 
Manner. : 

Having sketch’d your Defign, and fettled the Parts which you would. 
have enlightened by the Sun, dead-colour it neatly, as if it were to 
be throughout a common Light: But in the fecond Colouring, you: 
mult fomewhat more heighten the Parts which are lighted by the Sun; 
whether whiter, more yellow or more! ruffet, according as you would: 
have.them, and fo as to perceive a vifble Difference: The Shades allo: 
to lie more. difiinét and broad, without rnaking them glowing, except. 
here and there in the Reflexions. 

Now, if on the Fore-ground, or about it, there be no White, we. 
have an Sppertonity to throw here and there on it fome Sun-rays by: 
the Force of White, Yellow or Ruflet, according as:the Sun’s Colour. 
then appears; which could not be done, if we had before laid the Sun’s: 
Force inthe Offskip. 
. Here, let it be-obferved, that if we enlighten fome forward Objects: 
by the Rays aforefaid, they ought not to be of Light, and bright-co-’ 


ina common. Light; becaufe thefe ftrongly heightened with the Sun-- 
like White will-fetch out the fame Light. 

Now, to finifh the Work with Certainty, and to find, with: Eafe;, 
the proper, Tints. of Objefts, lighted by the Sun, proceed thus:. ‘Tem-- 


per your White with red or yellow Orpiment, more or /e/s YeWow,*as. 


you would reprefent the Sun. early or Jate. ‘Then,. inftead: of pure 
White, mix it with your light fir Tints of all the Obje&ts which. are: 
lighted by the Sun::\Whereupon-you. will’ find each: Colour to be: 
broke according as its Quality or Force,.with refpe@ to its Body, dif- 
fers much or little from the reft.. Thus the. Work will have the de: 
fired Efie&t,, as Experience, the Daughter of ‘Truth, can teftify.. 


CHAP. 


loured. Matter, fuch as white Marble.or light Free-ftone, very liphies ry 
Draperies, or beautiful Carnations; but of fuch Tints as appear dark. 


wh 
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CHAP. IX. That the Shades of Objeéts in Sun-foine are not more 
Slowing than in common Light. 


M ANY are fuch Strangers to the Truth of Things, and fo 


little enquire into them, that, to retain their groundlefs Ha- 

bits, they flight Reafons, and maintain their Errors. This is 
evident from their univerfal Opinion, that the Shades and Objects are 
more glowing in Sun-fhine than in common Light: Which I intirely 
deny ; but that the Shades and Reflexions become lighter and lighter, 
in Proportion.as the Sun fhines ftronger, is true. 

That the Sun’s Light is more glowing than a common one, is indif= 
putable; for, as the Sun’s Light ismore or lefs Yellow or Red, °tis 
natural, that every Thing he thines on thould partake of the fame Colour, 
not only in Lights, but alfo in the Shades which receive the Reflexions 
of the Grounds, and other near Objeéts: But, as there are no Objects 
(what ftrong Reflexions foever they receive) which do not here and there 
preferve /ome un-reflected Shades (as, when one Object is covered by the 
Ground-fhade of another) fo the /aid Shades ought, fince they have no 
Communication with the Sun or his Reflexions, andareof another Na- 
ture, to be more grey, like thofe in common Light, as receiving no Co- 
lour but what the Air gives them. 

Hereby, I think, we can beft diftinguith between a Sun-fhine and com- 
mon Light ; wherefore ’tis ftrange, that People, who commonly feek 
Shades for the Sake of Coo/ne/s, will notwith{tanding have them warm. — 

*Tis therefore no wonder to find fo few Winter-painters. I have | 
feen Winter-pieces of Breugel as warmly coloured as if for Midfummer 3 
eventhe very Ice and Snow as glowing; tho’ in Winter all Things re- | 
ceive light Reflexions, and have little or no Shade, the Ground-thades ] 
are lightith and blue, and yet every Thing has it’s Diftance and Going- © 
off ; tho’ fome, contrarily, make their Off-thades as warm as the for- _ 
ward ones. 

For this Reafon, *tis neceflary for the Artift fometimes to exercife - 
himfelf in Sun-fhine, and make due Obfervations on the Nature of it; _ 
not making it his conftant Pratice, but a particular and agreeable Study : | 
If he cannot be perfect in it, he ought at leaft to know as much of in- 
as of common Light, in order toufe, inhis Works, fometimes the one, — 
fometimes the other, as Occafion requires. Some think, becaufe of | 
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the Broadue/s, that Sun-fhine is more eafy than common Light: But it 
is not fo; fince I think it as difficult, for a Sun-fhine-Painter to repre- 
tent common Light, as a Common-light-Painter to exhibit Sun-thine, 
with refpe&t to Naturalnefs. Many, perhaps may differ from me in 
Opinion, becaufe, in Sun-fhine, the Ground-fhades are diftintt and It- 
-mited: Whence, they deduce this Argument ; that in a Piece lighted 
intirely from a Side, and the Sun having Meridian Altitude, the 
Ground-thades of all the Objeéts appear a third lefs than their full 
Length, and therefore they may be corre&tly meafured by the Com- 
'paifes, each in Proportion to its Length, on to the Offskip : Which J 
willingly grant, and to which I will fay further in their Favour, that 
tus to be pra&tifed, not only when the Grounds are level and horizon- 
tal, but likewife in Up and Down-grounds, where the Compaflés are 
ufelefs; if the Ground drip, the Ground-fhades will do the fame; does 
itrife, they do fotoo; as the Knowing in Perfpeétive well underftand; 
thus far, I fay, they are in the Right: But fuppofe it fhould happen, 
that the Piece be lighted from within, or from without ; Is it not then 
as uncertain as in common Light, and, becaufe the Compafles are ufe- 
lets, much more troublefome to find the Shades and Ground-thades, 
and their Enlargements forwards and Off-diminutions; which ought to » 
be as fenfible as the Sun is either of or forward? Contrarily, How 
-eafy is it in common Light, where they are fmall and dull? The Task 
is therefore not fo eafy as fome imagine, who endeavour only to re- 
prefent a Right or Left-fide-thade. To reprefent the Sun in all Pofitions 
is quite another Thing, and there are few fuch Painters: For we do 
not eafily find, a Sun-fhine-painter meddle with common Light ; but 
contrarily, that a Common-light-Painter will fometimes praétife Sun- 
thine ; and the Reafon is plain, the common Light takes in every Thing ; 
wherefore, he who underftands this well, can eafily give into Sun-fhine. 
|The Point is only, that Sun-fhine is warm in the Lights, but not in the 
Shades, as fome imagine. 

Now it fometimes happens, that two Pieces, a Sun-fhine, and a 
common Light, hang together, both having the utmoft Force of Co- 
louring, and fo alike, as hardly to diftinguith the Sun-fhine ; the Lights 
being in both alike and broad (for fince the Word Broad is come into 
‘Fafhion, fome will paint droad, whether it be Sun-fhine, or not, as 
well within-doors as without; moreover, the Lights and Shades warm.) 
What now is to be done, when two fuch Pictures mutt hang together, 
in order to diftinguifh the Sun-fhine ? Nothing elfe verily, than to abate 
the Strength of the one fomewhat, and heighten the Force of the o- 

No. 10. Ee ther ; 
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‘ther ; not by making the Shades darker, but by a more warm and 
bright Light, with long and diftin€ Ground-thades, mor only broad, 
but foarp. 1 underftand here, that the Common-light-piece ought not 
to be inferior in Goodnefs in its Kind; but not droad-lighted or fha- 
ded, unlefs the Caufe plainly appears. 

But we feldom fee too fuch Pieces together, done by the fame Maiter ; 
becaufe moft Painters make but one of the Kinds their Bufinefs: And’ 
if it once happen, yet they do not think, the one ought to be lighter: 
than the other. And if they are done by two different Hands, each} 
Mafter endeavours to make the Colours anfwer his own Inclination. | 

Thus it happens, that the Sun-fhine-Painters are in little Concern a-] 
bout it ; for they think Are my Objetts to appear by the Force oft 
Light ; Iwill, by the Strength of fiery Shades, maintain the Superiority.) 

We have faid before, that, in Proportion to the Sun’s Strength, the] 
Reflexions become lighter; the Reafon whereof we thall now explain. ] 

We find, when the Sun is low, and the Objeéts are ftrongly lighted, 
that they receive /tronger Reflexions from each other; becaufe the Sun’s) 
Rays fall not obliquely and glancing on the Objects, and thofe on others, | 
but ftrike dire&tly upon them, and return Reflexions : Contrarily, when) 
the Sunis high, the RefleGtions of the lighted Objects cannot touch the 
others with fuch a Force, becaufe the Reflexion of the Light muft 
needs revert to its Origin: For Inftance, if in an high Light, two Men} 
ftand in Difcourfe, and the one receive the Sun on his Breaft, and the 
other on his Back, the Light which falls from on high on the Breaft, 
mult needs refle€&t again upwards, whence it came, and therefore pafg 
over the other’s Head; fo that the former Figure can thereby receive 
none, or but a very weak and almolt imperceptible Refiexion. 

Thus I think to have fhewn, that Reflexions in Sun-fhine ought to] 
be reprefented much ftronger than in common Light; the Proof off 
which may be deduced from the Life itfelf. : 


Oa AP. X. Of the Difference of Ground-shades, proceeding cithem 
from the Sun, or radial Point. i 


N Plate XXXVI. the firfi Example fhews the Sun’s Place or 
Quarter, which I obferve as Eaft; and oppofite to it, in the Weft, 

is a Building, which is lighted throughout from the Eaft, not as 

by Rays, proceeding from a Point and growing wider, but by fuch as 
. : are 
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are parallel to each other; I mean, not from the Center of an affigned Sun 
at the Side of the Piece, but from the whole Quarter wherein the Sun 


is ; Or from the whole Side of the Piece, as wide as the Opening, thro’ | 


which he fhines into it. 

The fecond Example thews the contrary to be falfe; when the Sun 
being dire@tly behind the Objects, the Ground-thades are not fetch’d 
from the Radial, but another Point, ay 

For if this were good, it mutt follow, that when the Sun fhines di- 
rectly thro’ the middle of a Street, he would enlighten both Sides — 
of it; which is Contrary to Nature, and to what we have fhewed 
before. And a 

In the third Example, °*tis plainly vifible, that when the Sun js in 
the Eaft, and the Room in the Welt, the Objeéts on the Ground mult — 
needs be lighted direQly from behind, as well the one as the other, — 
without the leaft Difference: Which their Ground-fhades and the Lines — 
of the Floor futHiciently thew, both Proceeding from the Point of © 
Sight, and the latter fhewing us the Eaft and Weft through the whole 

oom. 


The fifth 
often: commit 
Point, each 


It will not be amifs to fay fomething here of the Light of Grounds,” 
to wit, that in what Manner foever the Light comes, whether from 
behind, fideways or fronting, the Plan or Ground will always appear 
alike ; that is, in the Front of the Piece, the moft Light, be the Sun 
ever fo low, nay, on the Horizon: And not only the flat Grounds, 
but every. thing that receives Light: The Reafon whereof is fo eyj- 
dent, that it would be fuperfluous to lay any thing more about it, than 
what’s fhewn in the fixth Example of a fide, fronting and backward 
Light, which Per/pettive fufficiently jultifies. 

If fome think, that when the Li 
the Ground muft 
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fay, they do not at all underftand the Matter : Indeed it would not be 

yery improper ina Ground running off from the Light: But level 

Floors or Grounds cannot admit of a Diminution were they, if I may 
fay fo, a thoufand Steps long; may» the Ground will always be mojt 
light forwards, without any Difference, let the Light come from be- 
hind or forwards. I think, no Artift will be fo foft as to ask, how 
then it fhall appear whence the Light comes? Since “tis. a general 
Rule, that the Shades and Ground-fhades of the Objeéts plainly thew 
it. And in cafe there were no Objeéts on the Ground, the Air, if 
there be but the leaft Cloud, will make it fufficiently apparent. 


CHAP. XI. Of the Reprefentation of different Lights im the fame 
eo Piece. 


OM & think it impoflible for different Lights in the fame Piece’ 
to look well; for, fay they, if it were good, Raphael, Caractts, 
_ ~ Titian, Poujfin and other great Mafters would not have rejected, 
< but approved that Manner; even the French Academy, which is arriv- 
ed at fo high a Pitch, unanimoufly agrees, that no more than a fingle 
_ Light is necellary, and rejeéts a Picture which has more; wherefore 
they judge, that double Lights are only the Inventions of Dutch Mat- 
ters, who do not underftand the Antique, but only follow Nature im 
order to pleafe Ignorants. To all which | an{wer, that tho’ Raphael, 
Pouffin, and other great Matters, have not fhewed it in their W orks,. 
but only kept a fingle and common Light, we mut not infer from 
¢hence, that they defpifed or rejected that Manner, as contrary to Na- 
ture, but they mether thought nor knew it, Art not being, in their 
Times, got to ‘ts Perfection in this Particular: Yet ! do not fay, that 
4 Piece with different Lights is better than one fingle-lighted, if. natu-- 
rally reprefented; I mean only, that if it {o fall out and be judicioully 
managed, it gives a Painting a diverfifying Elegance. 

I believe, many common Painters will not much thank rne for dif- 
clofing this Matter; becaufe, fhould Lovers delire fuch a Piece, they 
would have more Trouble in doing it. However, let every Man do. 
what he will, or can. It fares with our Art as with others, if a Man. | 
will learn all that’s neceflary, to become a good Mafter, he may do | 

- . >; or if he be content with Half-inquiries, no body will call him im | 
— Queltion for it; But he who is able to reprefent a fingle Light well | 
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may, in my Opinion, alfo do the others well. How many brave 
Matters furmount every thing they undertake? What fhould hinder 
their exhibiting three or four Lights as well as one’ But, let me not : 
here approve the Manner of fome Landskip-painters, who introduce 


thould enrich our Ordonnances jn general according to Occafion, andi 
without Affe@ation. For which Purpofe we fhall here exhibit an Ex- 
ample with diferent Lights, Plate XXXVUL in Expetation to hear 
what Difficulties fome will raife againit it, | 

We fee here a Building or Gallery ; and before it, a Mote of Water, — 
on the Brink whereof is Man faftening a Boat. Near the Water 
Kes an Heap of various Kinds of Houthold-Goods. Two Men are feem 


Porter to lay the Goods to the reft. “Somewhat deeper in the Piece are 

two Soldiers; one bare-headed, carrying fome Houthold-Gods, A. 
Servant is coming down the Steps with an heavy Cheft on his Shoulder. 
Through an. Arch of this Gallery is feen, at the further End of a 
Field, a Garden afcended by 20 or 39 Steps, inclofed on each Side by | 
a green Hedge. Some People are {een going up and down the Steps. 


_ In the Field fits an Herdfman with 4 Dog near a Stone. The Fore- 


part A, ‘with all the ObjeGts thereabouts, is little hohted forwards, 


iy g 9° 
yet {trongly. The Gallery B, and the E igures onthe fame Ground are: 


lighted diretly from the Side, Every thing inthe Field D, is lighted 


like A. The Steps. C, and the Objects on them are lighted forward. 
A receives it’s Light from South-Ea?? ; B from South; C from Fa, 
and D, like A, from South-Fa/?. 

I appeal now to Men of Judgment, whether the Lights ought not 
to diger from each other, as veel] tn ‘Tints as Sades. A, and the 
Field D, to the Steps, receive, as aforefaid; their Light from South- 
Eaft ; in which Point I fuppofe the Sun to be; wherefore the Air is 
there Jighte?.. The South on the right Side, which 1; ghts the Gallery 
only through an Opening,. thereby becomes g Little darker than the Fore- 
Part of the Piece. The Steps C in the Ofiskip, covered by the Right- 
fide-Hedge from South and South-Eaft, and by the left, from North,, 
mutt needs receive their Light from Fatt, and the ‘Air over Head ;, 
whence;. we may perceive that the Objedts. are. never without. Light, 

how 
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however they are encompalfed 5 fince what they lofe on one Side; they, 
gain on the other. 
I exhibit here another Defign, Plate XXXIX. alfo tending to fhew 
different Lights in the fame Piece. 
“Tet us confider it as a fquare Room, which can receive its Light 
from the four Cardinal Points: For Inftance, we fuppole A, to be 
North; B Eaft; C South ; and D Welt ; again, No. 1, to be North- 
 Faft; 2; South-Eait; 3, South-Weft, and 4, North-Weft : Between 
| thefe Points are, South-South-Eaft, Eaft-North-Eaft, ec. which are 
FP needilefs. Now, we ought to obferve, this Room being open on the 
four Sides, and a Figure ftanding on a Pedeftal in the Middle of it, 
and lighted from the four Sides, from which Side it would receive 
it’s ftrengeft Light: Certainly from the Eaft, where the Sun is ; and 
next, South-Eatt ; North-Eaft, a Tint lefs ; then, North and South, 
fill a Tint darker; and fo the fame with South-Weft and North-Wett : 
The Weft Side only foould be the Shade. 
_ By thefe Examples I think to have fufficiently cleared the Point 
touching the Natures and Effects of different Lights; and allo fhewed 
the Advantage of knowing them, as well in Sun-fhine as com- 
' mon Light, with ref{pect to the Variety either in Landskip or 
other Subjeéts ; together with the abundant Means they afford for 
enriching an Ordonnance, and that above the common Method. I fub- 
Join, that in a judicious Ufe of them, we muft be very careful in their 
Difpofition, that they may not, as I have faid, /eem forced, but natural 
and necefJary, that there be a general Union, and that the Principal 
Part have it’s Predominancy. 
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CHAP. XI. Curious Obfervations on Sun-foine. 


HAVE already faid much touching Sun-fhine, and yet, as a 

Matter of Coniequence for Hiftory and Landskip-painters, fhall, 
from three Defigns (which for that Purpofe I exhibit) make a gene- 
ral Obfervation upon it ; and thereby fhew the Miftakes of fome and 
the good Qualities of others, asa Precedent for thofe who would 
get Honour by Living Embellifhments. 

Three young Painters had once a Controverfy about the Reprefen- 
tation of Sun-fhine: They were each of different Tempers 5 one; crofs 
and pofitive ; another, meek and of good Judgment, and the third 
was by the others generally accounted filly. In the End, wrt a 
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folved, each to make an Ordonnance; and to thew their Skill, the - 
two firft chofe one and the fame Defign. Sce the Sketches in Plate 
XL. : 
The firft had given all the Obje&ts, without Diftin@ion, a yellowith 
Light, and made the Shades ftrong and glowing ; thereby pretending 
"to exprefs the Sun as fetting; not confidering, that he thereby expofed 
his Ignorance, as having made the Ground-fhades too fhort. 

The fecond had expreft the Shades and Ground-fhades not fo fharp 
or fo long; as reprefenting the Sun much higher, and a little fainter ;, 
yet herein fhewed fo much more Condu&, on making the Woman and 
Boy, who are looking at an Huntfman founding his Horn over the 
Wall (whom the Man coming out of the Gate thews them) par their. 
Hands over their Eyes, as Nature teaches; when the other, who had 
reprefented the Sun much fronger, had not taken any Notice of that Cir- 
cumftance. : 

The firft placed a Man before the Tree, fleeping in the Sun; The 
fecond, contrarily had placed him in Shade behind the Tree; and 
fome other People were fitting in Repofe againft the Wall, in Shade, 
to avoid the Sun’s Heat. 2 | 

The third, had made a Defign of his own. (fee Plate XLI. to thew 
his nice Obfervations on. the Sun; which the others, as counting him 
filly, at firft laught at. He had reprefented a naked Boy, fitting in an 
open Window, and making Bubbles with a Pipe. The Child received: 
his Light forward from the common Light of the Room. Thro? the: 
Window appeared the Tops of fome Houfes, and a Part of a Column 
with a Sun-dial affixed to to. 

Now, on.a nice Examination, it appeared, that this laft had bef 
beftowed. his ‘Thoughts on the Sun, and that neither of the others. 
had thewn. fo many good Effects in their Pieces, as he, in fofmall a 
Compais; For, firit, he exhibited the Colour of Sun-fhine in the Sky 
and on the Tops of the Houfes, fufficiently differing from the common 
Light: Secondly, ’tis not enough to reprefent the Sun {trong or weak, 
or with long or fhort. ‘Ground-fhades, . but we muft allo fee, by the 
Ground-fhades, how /ate it‘is; wherefore he had introduced. the Sun- 
dial, the Ground-fhade whereof was on 9: Thirdly, he had obferved 
the Dubioufne/s of the.edgy Objects going off: And laftly, to fhew 
that we cannot bear the Sun’s exce(five Brightne/s. without-doors, he had’ 
placed the Child in the Window, in the common Light of the Room, 
that he might, with more Liberty, ftare about at the Bubbles than 
he could in the bright open Air. Thus he juttified the Condu& of 


him 
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‘him who had made his Figures fhading their Eyes, and advifed the 
other to give his Figures thofe of an Eagle, faid to be the only Bird 
which can look againft the Sun. 

_ By thefe natural Obfervations, the others owned themfelves convin- 
ced; with Excule, that they laughed not at his Skill but his Choice, 
which at firft feemed odd to them. ) 


CHAP. XII. Of the Suns three Qualities. 


; S we ought not only to view, as far as we are able, the Won- } 

, ders of Nature, but alfo to reprefent their Likenefs; So we -] 
fhall now make our Objiervations about the mo? beautiful of 
Things. 

Who fin be infenfible of the three Qualities of the Sun, viz. his 
Splendor, Heat and Colour? Can any Light exceed the Sun in Bright- 
nefs and Clearnefs, or any Fire be more invigorating or confuming, or 
any Colour have greater Power ?- 

The Sun-beams, fays a certain Poet, penetrate the Depth of the Sea, 
and render the fandy Grounds light; imperceptible Things, fenfible, 8c. 
what Light can effect what this does? It is faid that Lightening can 
blind the Eyes; tho’ this be rather caufed by its Suddennefs than its 
Light. 

A for the Sun’s Heat, Ovid tells us, that, Phaéton being of an am- 
bitious Temper, importuned his Father to let him drive the Chariot of the 
Sun; which Reque/? being granted, and the Hor/es proving too. head-/trong, 
and he, ignorant of the Courfe, driving out of the Way, thereby fet the 
Earth on Fire. The Gold in the River Tagus was feen flowing along. 
This powerful Light inflamed the Eajtern Countries, as Ethiopia, Lybia, 
€s¢. in fuch a Manner as to make the Inhabitants black; as we fee them 
at this Day: The Lakes, Rivers and Fountains boiled away. . Even the 
Sea became a fandy Valley. We, who would know more, muft confult 
Na/o himfelf. 

It is faid, that the rolling and frightful Noife of the Thunder, will 
melt Metals in an Inftant: Which is not improbable, fince the pene- 
trating Power has a great Effet upon them. Two Flints, by Col- 
lifion, will produce Fire. Even two Pieces of Wood will, by Friati- 
on, do the fame, tho’ in themfelyes of a cold Nature. 


In 
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In relation to the third Quality the Poet proceeds thus: Phebus, 
fays he, im his light Hair, and fitting in a ghittering Chariot befet 
with Carbuncles, gilds all things, he foines on, with a yellowifh Colour. 
What Light bas fuch a Brightne/s and beautiful Colour 2 What Salt- 
petre, Brimftone or other combuftible Matter can reach fo far, and {pread 
from Eafi to Wet? The white Moon and fparkling ‘Stars, nay the 
fudden Lightnings themfelves are all weak and fait, if compared with 
the abfolute Beauty and Splendor of his lively Colour. 

I therefore very much wonder, that fuch an Ignorant can be found 
as I met with about 5 or 6 Yearsago. Even he, who fat up for a 
great Mafter, plainly afférted, that the Sun is Blue, nay, azure Blue. 

Was there ever harboured a more abfurd Opinion, than one which 
makes the moft tranfcendent Brightnefs and moft penetrating Object, 
the weake/t? Since every one knows, Blue to be the weakeft of all Co- 
lours, and by which every thing is madeto retire. What Light can be 
drawn from Blue? Does a blue Body produce Green, Red or Yellow ? 
Yes, fay, Momus, a Blue Objet will caf? a Yellowifhne/s; a yellow 
Light, a Blue one; and a Red, a beautiful Green: Ajo, a. yellow 
Drapery will give a green Reflexion; a blue Drapery a red one; and 
white, a black one. Moreover, the Light of the Sun is well expre/t, wher 
the main Lights are whitifo Blue, and the Reflexions yellow and warms 
Thus, fayshe, we muft reafon about all Colours lighted by the Sun. 

I think this the blueft Pofition that can be; For, in painting the 
Sun and all other Objeéts after this Manner, could there be a more 
ridiculous Pifture? How green, yellow, blue, and {potted would it 
appear ? — But many are fond of Party-colouring. 

We fhall give here a Defcription of one of this Mafter’s Pi@tures ; 
a Work as ee ati as his Judgment about the Sun. 

In this Piece he had reprefented, a Vulcan hammering a Piece of 
Iron, a Foot long ; one half whereof was red-hot, and the other he 
held in his Hand: He had alfo exhibited a Venus, with the fame 
Precaution, fitting ftark-naked and unconcern’d in the midft of the 
Sparks, 

ONGW, are not thefe fine Thoughts, and worthy of Reprefentation ? 
Does he not feem to fay — This Iron is not heated by the Fire, but 
painted of a glowing Colour ? — And indeed he fhews it plainly; for 
the Pincers, which Vulcan ought to hold the Iron by, lie by him on 
the Ground. Moreover he was foolifh enough to paint a Fire again{t 


_ ani Hanging. But why do we wonder at that? Why fhould he not do 


it? Since a painted Fire cannot burn. ‘We might fuppofe him as wife 
Py 10,07" Ff | as 
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as the Man who feta Piece of Iceto dry in the Sun, that it might not 
wet his Back in carrying home. 

To find fuch Wretches among mean People is truly no Wonder ; 
but among Painters, and fuch as fet up for great Matters, ’tis paft my 
Underftanding. | 

Thofe Men, who are unacquainted with the true Qualities. of the 
Sun, may be excufed; but they, who know, fee and are fenfible of 
them, and yet through Carelefnefs or Folly make fuch grofs Blun- 
ders, are unpardonable. Artifts! be then advifed. in Things ye do not 
rightly underitand, that ye may be fenfible of every Thing Art can 
effeét. 

Is there any thing which we cannot imitate with Pencil and Colours ; 

whether Heat, Cold, Day or Night, Earth, Air, Water, Fire, Wind, 
Thunder, frightful Apparitions, {weet Sounds of Voice or Inftruments, 
Sorrow, Joy, Bitternefs, Sournefs, “ce. Even, invifible Things, as 
the Sound of an Horn.or Trumpet? &e. : 
- But, let us now fee how thefe Things can be exhibited: Are there 
not abundance of Motions, Pottures and Paffions, which herein afford 
us Help, and which Nature herfelf and daily Inftances thew us, if we 
will but take notice of them? What thencan be wanting to make our 
Meaning plain and clear to every Body ? Does not an unexpected Sound 
caufe a fudden Emotion? A Thunder-clap, Confternation? A fright- 
ful Speétre, Terror and Trembling ? A Burn, Rage, and a Contrac- 
tion of the Members? Sournefs, pinching the Mouth and clofing 
the Eyes? Bitternefs, a loathing Contraction of the Features? Sweet- 
nefs, a placid Countenance ? 

As for the Reprefentation of hot Countries, we know, that both 
Men and Beafts feek. these Shades and Caves for Shelter and Re- 
pofe ; alfo, that tis ufual to wear Umbrellos, and go either naked J 
or dreft in thin Silks: In cold Countries we find the contrary; for | 
there, People repofe and recreate in the Sun, or where he gives 
the moft Warmth; they fit in an Hut or Houfe by Wood-tires; 
and if the Country be near the North-pole, they are cloathed. in 
Wool and the Skins of Bears, and other wild Animals. "Thus we 
fee, one Sort of People feeks Warmth; the other, Coolnefs.. Here; 
the Sun fhines hot; there, the Snow abounds. The hot /ndian ap- 
pears almoft naked; and the Laplander and Ruffian hug in party- 
coloured Furs. But as thefe Effects are owing to the Sun only, whofe 
Influence on thefe Countries is in Proportion to his Nearnefs to or. | 
Diftance from them; fo we know, that the Heat or Coldnels of 

each J 
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each Climate isthereby caufed, and the Sun feels hotter in one Place 
than-another. sad 

Since we are treating of the Sun, we fhall alfo thew how the Poetic 
Expreffions, defcribing him, are to be underftood. 

Poely and Painting, being Sifters, agree intirely ; and tho’ Fables and 
FiGtions be not thought neceflary for a Painter, yet they are delight- 
ing and ufeful, and we cannot be good Painters without fome Aid from 
Poéfy. We may make ufe of Poetic Thoughts, as far as the Hitto- 
ry, whether facred or profane, will admit, andas the Nature of a 
Thing can be thereby exprefled. How can the Morning, Noon, Even- 
ing and Night be more elegantly reprefented, than Homer does it in 
fome Paflages of his Works; among others, at the End of his Ody/fee, 
where he fays, ——— Al// Objetts appear in the Morning, at the Dawn 
of Aurora, dark; and afterwards the imperceptible growing Light di/- 
tinguifoes and gives them their natural Colours. Thus he, as to the 
Beginning of Day ; and elfewhere of the Morning and Evening he has 
it, As when Pheebus fatigued, hides in Thetis’s Lap, &c. He 
fays further, Aurora, the Day-break, and Fore-runner of Pheebus, 
rofe in the Eaft in her Turn, fitting in a Purple Chariot, and gilded the 
Tops of the Mountains, &c. And Virgil in one Paflage lays, —— 
Aurora, rifen out of 'Tithon’s Saffron-bed, Sc. And in another, 
The Sea was now got rofy with Morning-rays: The Orange Day-break 
appeared, in the high Heaven, upon the Rofe-colour Chariot, &c. Again, 
As foon as the Day-break, riding up Heaven, began to be rofy, &c. All 
which Expreflions give us to underftand, that 4urora’s Light begins 
with Rednefs, and grows gradually Yellow and ftronger as the gives 
way to Phebus. 

We need not fay more of the Names which the Poets afflign this 


- great heavenly Luminary ; Nature fhews us the fame daily in almoft all 


thofe Qualities; and he who does not confider Nature will reap little 
Advantage from my Obferyations. 
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CHAP. XIV. Of the Nature of the Sun, with vefpelt to.different 


Countries. 


“YNORMERLY at leifure Hours, I diverted myfelf with read- 
2 ing the Defcriptions of feveral Eaftern and Northern Countries, 
written by Lix/chot, Olaus Magnus, Archbithop of Upfal, and 
others; and, on one Side, I faw the Cape of good Hope, where the 
Sun’s great Heat is temper’d by the Sea-breezes, as ’tis thro’ all India, 
Fava, China and other Regions. Of China, Writers fay that it en- 
joys: the fweeteft Air, and the Inhabitants arrive at great. Ages, and no 
contagious Diitemper is heard of amongft them. I read alfo of many 
coftly and. {trange Rarities, and of the Cocoa-tree yielding a refrefhing 
Liquor ; and what elfe was worth obferving. On the other Side of 
the World I viewed Green/and, which I found 'to be exceffive cold, and! 
full of high Mountains covered with eternal Snow; the Seas abound- 
ing with Whales, and the Air piercing and. rigorous on the comforta- 
ble Sun’s Departure ; and, like the Country, the People rough and’ {a- 
wage, aS we fee in the Goths,. Fin and Laplanders, and other bordering 
Nations, where cold Air and Nature have great Influence on the 
People. 

Digefting thefe Things, I had a fancy to make two Sketches of 
them: In one, I reprefented, according tothe Writers, Pa/mand Co- 
coa-trees, little Water but many Hills; and: for the Enybellifhment,,: 
fome naked Blacks; the Light, a Sun-fhine: In the other, I could ex-~ 
hibit little elfe than Fir-trees,, Wooden Huts and Drifts of Ices. the 
People I had cloathed in Bealts Skins, and fome hunting: wild Bears, 
others: bufy in dragging a Whale on the Ice, which they had! killed: 
with Harping-irons; in fine, any Circumftance of their Manner of 
Living. 

Thole Scratches were lying on my Table, for further Improve- 
ments as they occurred in my Thoughts; when a Gentleman, on. 
making mea Vifit, caft his Eyes on them, and, tho’ but flightly 
fcratcht, bought them of me; and, at the fame Time, befpoke ano- 
ther Piece, the Subjett whereof I thould have from: his Son, then. new- 
ly arrived from India. 

Accordingly the Son defcribed to me, a certain Place in India (where 
he had lived) generally inhabited by Blacks, except the Governour, 

himielf, 
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himfelf,and fome others : He inftruéted me in feveral Particulars, as well: 
| Manners as Drefs and other Things, proper tothe Country: All which, 
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I fet down, and then made a rough Sketch of it with a Pen, in his 


| Prefence; in which, he faid, had rightly taken his Meaning. This 


being done, I fell to colouring it, in hopes thereby to get his future: 
Favour; which I did. The young Gentleman’s Affairs, in the mean. 


| Time, calling him out of Town for three Weeks, his Father, on his: 


Return, had a Meeting of fome Friends, and on that Occafion fent for 
the Pifture (which was finifhed) and, at the fame Time, defired my 
Company. The Piece was inftantly hung up ; and, after the Gentle- 
man had'a little viewed it, he took me by the Hand, and whifpered 
thefe Words, —-—— "Lis very well done; but I forgot to tell you one 
Thing of great Moment; yet you can alter it in half an Hour?s Time. 
To be thort ; Dhad taken the Sun too low, and alfo made him. fall into 
the Piece /deways; which occafioned /ong Ground-/hades ; whereas, I 
fhould have made him vertical (or over Head) as he moft ‘Times ap-- 
pears inithat Country. I was confounded, and owned my Fault;. Pee 
his Criticifm was juft, fince the great Heat mufi be expre/t by the Sun’s 
vertical Pofition: Here 1 faw, that,, after all my Pains, I had failed: 
in the main Point, for the Reafon aforefaid.. The Gentleman’s Judg- 
ment was as right in one Point as wrong in the other; for he muft- 
needs be acquainted with the Nature of the Climate; but his faying,. 
how eafily the Fault might be re&tified, reminded me of the Cafe of 
Apelles,, and I thought, Ne. Sutor ultra. Crepidas; becaufe he: 
thereby difcovered: his Ignorance ; for rubbing out the Ground-thades, 
would not in the leaft have better’d it; and to enlighten the Figures: 
from: on high, would be more Work than to begin a new Piture.. 
Mevsinhale (a, he: taught me to make my Advantage of it. in. Time. to: 
come: . 


CHAP. XV. OF the Sun's Light upon Objetts at Rifing and: 
Setting.. 


~ 'T is unaccountable in many Artifts, who handle an Art, whofe The: 
ory is built on Mathematics ;. its Practice, on Experience; and the: 
Execution, on Vature ;. that they take fo: litthe Notice of the 
three Points wherein. les: their Honour. efpecially in the lighting. 
of Objects ina Sun-fet; for the Sun,. how low feever, cannot fhime. on 
any. 
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any Objet under the Parallels ; namely, not in the lea? from underneath, 
were the Obje&, if I may fay fo, as high as the Clouds; and yet we 
fee many Paintings, wherein the Obje@s are, by'a Sun-fet, more Lighted 
from underneath than above: Which is contrary to Nature; as:we may 
daily experience, in walking againft the Sun, how troublefome it is 
to fhade the Eyes. We turn our Heads fideways, or hold an Hand- 
kerchief before our Eyes; even, the Hat-is no Defence; and vet the 
Sun never takes if underneath. 

This may be plainly evidenced by Per/peéfive; .to wit, that, as 
the Horizon limits our Sight, and the Sun cannot, with ref{pe@ to the 
Eye, defcend lower; therefore he cannot fend his Rays upwards, but a- 
long the Ground, or parallel. 
~ 'Thefe Rays then, in their Paffage, unlefs you pull your Hat over } 
your Eyes, mutt’needs fhine into them: I even dare to fay, that, were 
the Brim of your Hat ten Acres broad, and parallel with the Hori- 
zon, it would not caft a Shade of a Pin’s Breadth over your Eyes, 
nor the Sun fo much as take the under Parts of the Brim, tho’ we 
were ftanding on an Eminence. 

But, to be the better underftood, let us confider Plate XLII. where, 
on the Fore-ground, I place a Figure with a Board on its Head (like 
the Americans) level with the Eye-brows. Next, we fee an high 
Building, with a projecting Cornice running towards the Point of Sight ; 
and, on the other Side, an high Column with a Figure on it, having 
fuch a Board on its Head as the other. Now you may perceive, that 
the Sun does not /irike underneath againft it, but fends his Rays paral- 
lel, 1 mean, when he ts fetting. Draw then’a Ray from the Sun pa- 
rallel with the Board of the Fore-fgure, and fee how much Shade its 
Eyes will have. Fetch another Ray« from the Front or Cornice to 
the Sun’s Center, to find how much Shade the Projeéture will throw on 
the Frize ; do the fame by the Figure on the Column: Then you will 
perceive, that the Joints of the Stones in the Building will be parallel 
with the Sun’s Rays, and that the Off-corner of it,- tho’ lower than 
the Near-one, will yet be alike with the Near-one, and the Frize pa- 
rallel with the Ground. 

If it be objected, that, when we lie out at Window, the Sun is 
lower thanthe Window-board we lean on, and does not fhine on it: I 
anfwer, that we only imagine fo; for if we rightly obferve, we thall 
perceive a {mall Ground-fhade of the Crofs-piece of the Window, tho’ 
ever fo faint; wherefore we are enabled to conclude, that as long as 
the Sun fhines, nay, if but a Finger’s Breadth above the Migros the 
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/ Ground muft receive fome Light; and, of confequence, as long as’ the 
Ground is fomewhat lighted, it is impoflible for the Sun to thine on 
-any thing from underneath. Suppofe, for Inftance, a Column, fix 
Feet*high, lighted by a Sun-fet ; if this Column throw any vifible 
| Shade on the Ground, the Ground muft have fome Light ; and, if 
' fo, how is it poflible, that the Sun fhould fhine from above and from 
underneath at the fame Time? And if it be granted, that the Sun does 
not light the Column on Top, it’s Ground-fhade muft needs be infinite 3 
in which Cafe, the Capital ought juft to be lighted from underneath, 
and the Ground, of Neceflity, to be without Light.. This is an un- 
_deniable Truth, though the Point be little handled by Writers; even, 
_feldom heeded by Matters: *Tis allo no Wonder to. fee fome fail in 
it ; the moft probable Reafon for which (as I think) is their Ignorance 
in Perfpettive. 


CHAP. XVL. Of the Application of Sun-frine and other Lights 


‘T is an old and rooted Evil, and thereby almoft become a Law, 
rather to gratify our Fancies and Paffions, than confult Reafon : 
- > Moft Painters-verify this in their Choices and Ufes.. Zo reprefent 
Sunshine, fay they, 1s pleafant, and delights the Eye; therefore we 
muj? always introduce tt. But this cannot be; fince the Varieties of 
the Seafons, and a Change in all Things vifible demonftrate the con- 
trary. ‘This Light. is. indeed very agreeable in a Landskip, but very 
| differuiceable. within-doors ; for, how ridiculous, in a great Entertain- 
ment, would Sun-fhine appear on the Table? And how. could the - 
| Guefts fee one another? Or, how could the Glitter of the Plate be ex=~. 
 prefled, without obfcuring every thing ‘elfe?: Mees 
|. What.a fine Piece would that be, where the white Table-cloth muft : ~"» 
be mixed with black ? And how agreeable would it look \to fee the ©“? 
| Ground-thadesof the Window-frames and Squares exprefled) on the 
| Tablerand Floor. Sun-fhine is nat always: propér.;, and yet fome will 
| not.give themfelves time to think whether the Subject.require it or not. 
as, in Chri/i’s Crucifixion it is improper, becaufe the Scriptures men- 
' tion the Sun to be hidden. 
The better to explain my Meaning, I fhall exhibit three different 
' Lights!in' as many Oidonnances rélating! to the Perfon of -our-Sa- 
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Of Curist’s Crucifinion. — 


Here, on Mount Golgotha, is the Place of Suffering. The Sun*tho’ 
at Noon, is obfcured, by a dark Cloud. Behold how the Place islight- | 
ed, from the right Side, where are the Crofs and People, receiving | 
a firong and abroad Light from the Clouds; all this appears on the 
fecond Ground. The Figures on the Fore-ground, fhadowed by a 
Cloud, are not fo broadly lighted, but unite gradually in Force with | 
the others, ’till they come to be altke broad-lighted. About the third ] 
Ground the Sky is darker, and) full of heavy Clouds, which, as they | 
rife, feem to draw a little crofs towards the Sun, which is on the ] 
right Side. | 

Now, we muft follow Truth as much as poffible, andnotour Fancies ] 
or Choices. Here, every, thing ought to be ftill and inattive ; Chri | 
is dead: Does not this furnith fuficient Reafon for Afourning? Where- | 
fore I chofe the aforefaid Light, as e/? exprefing Sorrow. And yet | 
*tis not proper on all Occafions, as may appear in the two following | 
Ordonnances; one of which is /trong and broadly lighted, and the } 
other with Sun-/hine, foarp and long-fhaded. | : 

Truly, a Piece with thefe Confiderations, and exhibiting the Wature | 
of Things and Times, mutt needs pleafe the Curious: Even, the very | 
hearing fuch Reafons and Obfervations can make a Lover knowing ; © 
efpecially, if he be inftru&ted by a good Mafter in right Principles, — 
and is fomewhat converfant in Drawing. Such an one may even con- 
vince Painters, if he have a particular Genius, quick Apprehenfion | 
and a good Memory ; improve his Time, read good Books and fhun | 
fuch Company as prattle much, and do ‘little. 

To converfe with the Skilful and Judicious is very commendable, ] 
but the contrary, injurious. Reafon fhould always take place, anda | 
difcerning Judgment not be rejected. — Rather do fomething lefs, and — 
weigh it throughly. Auguftus’s Saying 1s, on this Occafion, not amifs, 
Feflina lente; Hafie with Eafe. Good Things will endure, but thofe 
which are fo feemingly, mutt decay. But my Zeal hascarried me too | 
far, and therefore I thall return to my Purpefe in the Ordonnance. «| 


Of Curist’s Burial. 
The Rock on the left Side of the Piece, which opens a little for- | 


ward, and has a dark and deep Entrance, is the Place of Chri/?’s Bu-) 
rial. 7 
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' yal. The Funeral Rites are performed within, and one or two Lamps: 
‘are {een fomewhat to light the Hollow. The Body is carried in by 3 


or 4. Men. The Time is about the Evening, and the Sun does not fhine. 
Behold the People, againft the Rock, a/mo/t without Ground-foades, as 
being lighted from on high, and a little forward ; becaufe of another 
Piece of a Rock rifing up there by the Side, alike with the former. 
Obferve the three Figures, on the fecond Ground, ftanding between the 
two Rocks; thofe, wanting the Fore-light, muft needs receive it from 
behind. Somewhat further, on the third Ground (which 1s the com- 
mon Road) fome People are coming clofe by the Trees ftanding on 
the right Side of the Piece, who, on the other Side beyond the large 
Rock receive their Light from the left Side; a plain Proof, that, 
were they more diftant in the Field, they would be /ighted from all 
Sides. : 

My principal Remark on the Piece is this. This Burying-place be- 
longs to Fofeph of Arimathea, and hes near the City of Ferufalem, as the 
Text fhews. He is there with. his People, who carry in, the Corps. 
Now, my Intention is, to light this foremoft Group as firongly as pol- 
fible, and yet without Sunjoine: The Light comes alma fronting, by 
reafon of the Side-rocks, which obftrué a Side-light ; fo that they can 
fcarce have any Shade other than from dehind through the Rock or 
Burying-place, a little from fome Cyprefies flanding on one Side of it. 
Between the two Rocks, I fhew, that the People, coming forward, 
mutt needs be lighted from behind, fince they are ftill half in the 
open Air ; and that thofe fomewhat further off, inthe Road, againft 
the Side-trees, ought to be lighted forwards, backwards, and from the 
left Side, where the Rock is very low; confequently have but little 
Shade on the right Side of the Trees, againft which, their Ground- 
fhades fall. © The other Group, and the Stone-heaps in the Field, on a 
lower Ground, I thew to be lighted from a// Sides, and to have no 
other Shade than from below, and the deepelt Hollows ; becau‘e the 
Sky is fettled, and without Clouds. Now, it’scertain, that few will 
relith. fo nice an Obfervation ; fince they follow their own Fancies_ with- 
out further Inquiry: Yet ifany of the Circumftances were omitted, the 
Matter would alfo be lels apparent. 

The chief Regards had here are to the Light ; the Time or Hour; 
the Situation of the Burying-place ; and the Quality of the Man who per- 


formed the Funeral Rites, not only as to his Perfon and Authority, but 


alfo with refpe&t to his Dre/s; together with the Manner of the Ss- 
Jemnity, according to Scripture: All which appear plainly. As ‘for th- 
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Stone-heaps in the Oftskip, they are Burying-places raifed up and down ¥ 
about Ferufalem (of which the aforefaid is one) we fee them {mall 
and mean, large and ftately, according to the Conditions of thofe who: 
caufed them to be made; as the Scripture teftifies. 

Let us now obferve the third Ordonnance. 


Of Curist’s Refurrettion. 


I again reprefent here a Rock ; before the Entrance whereof is fit- 
ting the young Man or Angel, on the Stone of the Sepulchre, in fhin- 
ing Rayment, {peaking to the three Women, and es upwards.. 
Corifz ariling is furrounded with Rays like thofe of the Sun; where- 
by, two of the Women (one beholding him with her Hand over her 
Eyes) are fo /?rongly and fharply lighted, that their Shades, by reafon. 
of the Nearnefs of the Dazzle, fall very diftinét on the Ground for- 
wards, and on every thing elfe thereabouts. One of thefe Women, 
as neare{t the young Man, thereby receives /rong Reflexions ; when 
the third (who is ftepping towards the Sepulchre) is without the Reach 
of either Light, and tho’ receiving, in amanner, fome Light from the 
Air, yet melts in the broad Shades. Somewhat further, on the fecond 
Ground, the Trees alfo, along the Way, give broad Shades. In the 
Ofiskip is feen ferufalem in a rifing Milt; becaufe tis Day-break ; the 
Heavens abounding with thin Clouds moftly in the Sun’s Quarter, 
which on the right Side of the Piece appears a little on the Horizon, 
fomewhat yellowith and purple. 

Now, if a Lover or Matter will, with due Reflexion, join h's 
Thoughts with mine, and not fear any Trouble in the Performance,, 
I queftion. not but he will, by fuch a Reprefentation, fatisfy Co-artifts, 
and merit the Name of a great Mafter. 


CH A P. XVII. Of the Properties of the Sun and other Lights in 
their effential Reprefentations; and of the chief Times of the Day. 


W° need not fay further, that Lights differ in their Kinds, as 
having, in the preceeding Chapters, fufficiently thewed their 
Natures, Effects and Qualities ; yet, to finith this Head, we 

fhall here fubjoin fome Particulars which could not before have Place. 
! As. 
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As for the Sun, my Opinion is, that he cannot be reprefented in any 


| Pifure; Fir, becaufe the Eye is too weak to behold him; and there- 
fore his Force cannot be expreffed otherwife than by making all Objects - 
dark and black. Secondly, becaufe when he thines direétly in our 
| Faces, we cannot perceive the right Shape or colour of Things, unle{s 


we fhade the Eyes, as Nature teaches. 
For the fame Reafon, I think, we may not reprefent a burning Can- 


' dle, Torch or other Matter giving a great Light, unlefs we allo ex- 


hibit the Obje&ts as this Light makes them appear to us, and not as by 
their Colour, Stir and Union they really are; for the further from 


the Candle, the more faint they become. Tis therefore Folly to 


maintain, that the natural Force of Candlelight, efpecially if the 
Flame be feen, can be imitated, fince it is paft our Skill to give the 
other Work its due Appearance; for when the Light of the Candle 
fhines in our Faces, the moit deep and dark Colours, even Black it- 
felf, appear neither darker nor blacker than they would in a dark Day. 
But we thall afterwards treat more largely of thefe Lights; and there- 
fore now proceed to fay 

That thofe who love to paint Sunshine may obferve, that *tis pror 
per for Sacrifices, Combats, Bacchanals, Dancings, Sports of Herd/- 
men and fundry other jovial Occurrences and Hiftories, which require great 
Bujile ; but very improper and obftruéting in Councils, Pleadings, En- 
tertainments, Academies, Wedding-ceremonies and other [uch Circumftances. 
But Cloud-light gives an uncommon Decorum and Naturalnefs in /olemn 
Affairs; fach as, Alfemblies of Magiftrates, Pleadings and other Bufi- 
nels of Authority and Confeqnence. 

The third of the Lights, of which we have fpoken (the Torch or 
Candle) is proper for mournful Occafions, for dying Perfons, Burials and 
fuch like; efpecially in the open Air, 

The Sun appears agreeable and delightful in the open Field, when, 
thro’ thick Bufhes and Trees, his Rays here and there light the 
Grounds, and the People are feen repofing or diverting in the Shade: 
But he aéts again{ft Nature, who exhibits tender and beautiful Virgins 
basking in a fun-fhiny Field, ftaring at the Sun, and talking and be- 
holding each other with as little Concern as if it were but a Candle 
or Star-light ; fince he himfelf would leave their Company, and retire 
to Shade. : 

To prevent any Miftakes of which Kind, let us defcribe the chiet 
Times of the Day. . 
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Day-break. 


This firft-born Time of the Day favours the Enterprizes of great | 
Generals in be/feging or /forming a Town; no Time more proper for it, | 
by the the Example of Yo/bua intaking of Fericho. This Rule, tho’? | 
not without Exception, has been obferved by all Nations; of which 
I could give many Inftances. The Battle of ibang again{t Cae/ar be- 
gan at'that Time. *Tis alfo the proper Time for Hunting ; as in 
the Reprefentation of a Diana, Cephalus, Adonis or any fuch Subject.. 
Judicious Mafters always chufe the Hour of the Day which beft agrees | 
with their Story. This Time is of fingular Advantage for the half © 
Tints it gives; exhibiting all Things in their natural Colours; whence | 
arife an uncommon Agreeablenels and Decorum. 


The Morning. 


This Time principally rejoices Mature; even inanimate Things are 
fenfible of it. The glittering Light takes the Lops of high Mountains, 
and caufes, both in Buildings and Landskip, great Shades, appearing 
_ very delightful. This Light, at breaking out, gives uncommon Sweet- 
nefs when the Odjefts /bine in the Water; as allo a certain Frefbne/s 
mixed with Vapours; which bind the Parts of Things fo well together, 
as intirely to pleafe the Eye of the Knowing. 

At this Time the Heathens offered their Sacrifices: And we read, 
in the Books of Mo/es, that the Children of Ifrae! had not only. their 
Morning-oblations, but alfo worlhipped the golden Calf at that Time. 
The ¥ews retain thofe Cuftoms to this Day ; as allo. did the ancient. 
Chrij/tians, who often baptized in the Morning ; as was likewile Chri? 
in Fordan. -The Perfians moreoyer honoured the Morning by their 
Offerings. Wherefore we ought to have due Regard to the Yime of 
the Day on all fuch Occafions; and take efpecial Care, that the 
Light fall on the principal Objet and Place, according to Poujffin’s Con- 
du@ in a PiGure of Cbrift reforing the Blind to Sight; wherein the 
greatelt and ftrongeft Light is intitely fpread over our Sayiour. 


The Light between Morning and Noon. 
This Light is not very fit for Objeéts, if it be not broken by fome 


Accident of Rain, Storm or Tempe/?. Such a Time may be pe 
or 
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© forsmournful, Occa/ons , fuch as, the laft Judgment and our Saviour’s 
Suffering, when (as faid in the laft Chapter) the Sun was darkened ;, 
which looks frightful, and caufes an expreflible Amazement: Where- 

fore fine and pleafant Weather would, on fuch Occatfions, look ri- 
diculous, 


Noon 


At this Time the Sun, darting his glittering Rays, fhines in full 
Splendor; wherefore I defire thofe, who ufe this, Seafon,. to think,. 
that Nature effects, by the Force of this Light, what cannot be repre- 
fented ; fince. we often fail in our utmoft Attempts for that Purpole: 
Whereby it happens, that in endeavouring to make Things come for- 
ward, we often ule fuch a Force of ee on the Fore-ground, as far 
exceeds, that of the Sun; as in the Cafe of Draperies of asfiery Colour, 
or the like. Certainly an unaccountable Way of proceeding. 

Neverthelefs,, the Sun’s Light may be hidden behind’ Mountains; 
Buildings, Sc. te 

This Hour gives Reto. human, Labour.. The Scriptures, tell us, 
that Chri/,. tired with his Journey,. fatto reft.on the Well; which 
gave the Woman of Samaria occation to hear, his wonderful Predict: 
on; His Difciples, alfo wearied, fad down near him... He who. ens 
deavours truly to reprefent.the Natures of Things, mutt efpecially ob- 
ferve the Limes and Hours proper to them. By : 


The Afternoon: 


As this Seafon is moft liable to Diverfity of Weather,. by means of 
driving Clouds, which occafion many; Over-cafts, .’tis very.proper in. 
the Reprefentation of Bacchanals. and licentious. Affions... But thefe are 
not always fixed to that Time.. 


Lhe. Evening.. 


_ Labour ceafing at this.’ Time, it. gives Liberty for all Sorts of. Paf- 
time ;.as Dancing, Walking,. &c.. If you would reprefent. the. marche. 
ing home of an Army, or Herd{men.driving thetr Cattle out of the Field, 
this Time is the moft proper for them.., This Light freguent/y changes 
its Colour, by the Interpofition of rifing Vapours, which it draws; but 
does notwithftanding moft. times enlarge the Superficies. of Objects. 
: When. 
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When the Shades do not receive the Reflexions of other Objects, they ” 
ought to partake of the Light. ‘This Seafon is quite different from the 
Morning ; yet not lefs agreeable, by its {mall glittering Lights, if we 
keep the general Light /omewhat dusky, which creates great Maffes 
or Parts; efpecially when the Colours are fomewhat difpérfed by 
a judicious Matter. 

At Noon the Sun’s Light muft proceed from on high, giving fhort 
Ground-fhades; but in an Evening his Light muft be /ow, and cauling 
bong Groundhades. : 

The Morning is like the Evening; and with this the Moon-light 
agrees. 


CHAP. XVII. Of the Moon, and her Reprefentation, 


ons in this Point will be cenfured as Heterodox, for being contrary 
to both ancient and modern Pra@tice: Neverthelefs, I thall not 
fear to enforce them, that difcreet Arcifts may enquire, whether they 
are founded on Reafons, or not; efpecially feeing they are not new 
Inventions, but Correftions of old Miftakes; as I think I thall prove. 
I fuppofe then, that ’tis a grofs Error to reprefent the Moon /e/s 
than the Life; becavie, how diftant foever fhe be, we neverthelefs 
fee her like the Sun ahways retain her natural Bignefs: And if this be 
granted, the contrary muft be unnatural, and therefore forbidden to a 
Painter, who is the Imitator of true Nature. 
Had I a mindto paint a Moon-/bine, 1 would, without Injury to 
Nature, manage it, as I have before faid, I would reprefent the Sun; 
that is, to exhibit her Sdine, but not her Body (for the Light is of great- 
er Moment in a Picture than the Bodies of either the Sun, Moon or a 
Candle) lighting my Objects thereby either from behind, fideways or 
forwards (and as well in Figures as Landskip) fomewhat darker than the 
Day-hght,that it may appear a true Moon-light,and not a Sun-fhine (which 
it very much affects by its fudden Lights and fharp Ground-fhades) making 
the Blue Sky here and there, with fome glittering Stars. And, to make it 
fill look more natural, we may, if the Subje& permit, introduce up and 
down Torches or other. Lights, burning Piles of Wood, Offerings or 
other Fires, as Occafion requires, and thereby make the Lights the 
Stronger, and the Colouring rufjet and more yellow; yet the Shades not to 
bale be 


| QUESTION not but many of my Pofitions: and Obfervati- 
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Ibe fo foarp as thofe of the Moon, This would, in my Opinion, have a 


| fine Effect, efpecially if the faid accidental Lights were moftly ordered 


in dark Places. But we ought principally to obferve, that in the whole 


| there muft be feen more Darkne/s than Light, and that no Colours ap- 


pear fo beautiful as thofe of the Sky, in reference tothe Moon, unlefs 


| they be red, yellow, and fuch others as are peculiar to any Lights. 
0 


: 
| 


f 
; 
. 
| 


(as we have fhewed in the firft Chapter of the fourth Book) for Light 


red and yellow become dark : The Moon's Brightnefs, contrarily, makes. 


dark Blue and Sea-green appear lighter ; but Black keeps it’s Poft ;, 
wherefore little light Red, and as littledark Blue ought to be feen in 


f the Pidture. 


By fuch a Difpofition, we gain two Advantages; 1. A natural Light.. 


2. An uncommon Variety in the Colours. 


If any one find any Difficulty herein, he may pleafe to know, that 
he is no more obliged to exhibit the Moon than the Sun in his Piece i 
becaufe the former takes it’s Courfe round the Heavens as well as the 


latter, and may therefore be placed as the Elegance of the Figures and. 
_ By-works require, fince both illuminate the Earth and it’s Objects. 


forwards, backwards and fidewife: 
As to Quality, in three Particulars the Moon is fo like the Sun,, 


' that there is no Difference between them: As, 1.. She always throws. 
her Rays parallel as well ashe. .2...All that is lighted by her is broad: 


and fharp. 3. T’he Shades on the Ground are plain, and conform with 
the Objets : But the Reflexions are not fo ftrong as in Sun-fhine ;, be-- 
caufe the Moon-light is weaker than the Sun’s, by reafon of the oppofite 
Natures of thofe two Luminaries, the one being warm, and the other 
cold; And as the Moon receives her Light from the Sun, the canthere- 
fore not have fo much Power to impart it to the Earth ; nor the Objects,. 
lighted by her, appear fo diftin@ to the Eye. Again, as the Sun often: 
alters his Colour by means of the Vapours which he exhales ; fo we find! 
the fame in the Moon, who, by the fame Means becomes alfo more: 
pale or yellow in Proportion to the Vapours about her, or the Air's. 
Rarity or Denfity. 

Can. it be doubted, whether fuch a Piece of Moon-li ht,. without 
the Appearance of her Body, be fuch, when the Darknefe Broadnefs,, 
and Sharpnels of the Ground-fhades, and the Palenefs of the Colour 
are well obferved, all which conjunftively exprefs Evening or Night. 
Hf it bea Queftion, whether this were the former Pra@ice ? I fay, 1 
have no: Bufinefs to enquire into that; fince we ought not to accommo- 
date the Art to Fancy, but our Senfes to the Art. °Tis to as little 

Purpole: 
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Purpofe to confider, what is done; but rather, what may or ought ” 

tobe done, according tothe Dittates of right Reafon. In fhort, *tis im- 
offible, when the three aforefaid Qualities are well-obferved ina Piece, 

it fhould fail of reprefenting a very natural Moon-light. 

As my Pofition: runs:counter to old-Cuftom, and therefore not fo 
eafy to Apprehenfton, I have endeavoured to ‘explain mylfelf by the 
three Examples in P/ate XLII. 

In the firft, I thew the Moon in her natutal Bignefs, yer without the 
Piece ; becaufe fhe would otherwife come too near‘the Horizon, and 
caufe too long and difagreeable Ground-thades. 

In the fecond, fhe is exhibited after the old Way. And, 

Tn the third, I thew only a Starry Sky, with the flrong Lights of a 
Moon, who, as inthe firft ixample,-is without: the Picture. 

If any one think, that-the-Moon’s Body gives a {trong Glitter, — 
Elegance and Life toa Piece; I fay,’ the /parkliing Light of the Stars | 
does the fame ; efpecially if: we make them, as large asthey appear to 
us; but not in a Perfpective-way,°as being between Heaven and Earth, 
like the Moon. However, we need not 'reprefent them all, but the 
chief only ; fuch as, the Chariot, the. Triangle, the Serpent, the North 
and Evéning Star, and {uch as make a known Figure; all which, as 
having no figural Being, but only the Shine of a very {mall Light, 
may be eafily exprefled by {mall Points. | 

We may alfo make the Moon, though without the Piece, appear in 
the Water, and caufe an agreeable Reflexion in ‘the waving Surges ; | 
and, by chufing fucha Side-light, we have the Advantage of repreient- | 
ing all things mo/t beautiful, neither more nor Jefs than in Sun-thine or 7 
common Light. | 

I muft, fubjoin. another important Confideration; which is, that as ] 
the Moon’s Light is fometimes obftrufted by high Odjects, fuch as | 
Rocks, Palaces, Trees; Hills, €c.:fo fome Parts mut needs be dark 3] 
in which, the Reflexions of fo weak a Light have no Power to enlight- ] 
en or fetch out the Objects or Bodies in them, though ever fo near. | 
For this Reafon, a Painter ought to avoid fuch Accidents, and not to | 
introduce them unlefs through Neceflity, to create.an Harmony or Force ; | 
and to. place them mo/ly: forward, or inthe Offskip, againjt. the Sky 5 
for fetting them Jetween both, cannot but. make a-difagreeable Spot, un- | 
lefs it be broke by fome Water, wherein the Reflexion’ of fome Stars | 
or other Lights of the Air appear; and, into fuch .a Choice-of Land- | 
skip,er Vilto;.you may) introduce, white. Marble-images, Buildings, | 
light By-works, and light-coloured: Stuffs, © which: all ‘together ‘loolg 
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‘agreeable: And as the Night-vapours are more dente than thofe of 


the Day, fo-the diftant ObjeQs become more [uddenly dark and undiftin- 
guifoable. Forget not, that in windy Weather, the Moonas well as 
the North-Star, is encompafled with a yellow Ring. 

If any Perfon be not yet fully fatisfied, let him pleafe to weigh the 
following palpable Reafons: The Sun, Moon and Stars cannot diminifh; 
becaufe we can neither approach nearer nor go further from them; but 
all fublunary Objects can, by our Recels or Approach leflen or magnify : 
And, to prove this, take a Glafs of the Size you intend your Picture ; 
place it before a Window, and draw. on it the Profpeét, with the 
Moon, as. it thenappears to the Eye ; which done, you will fee how 
large {he ought to.be painted. | Now, if you approach with this Glafs 
fome thoufand Steps nigher towards the Sun or Moon, they will nor 
appear bigger on or through» the Glas, but have the fame Magnitude : 
Whence arifes the Falfity of thofe Reprefentations, which dimini/h the 
Sun, Moon or other Meteors as well as the Figures. 

I conclude then; that the Pi€tures, exhibiting Nature contrary to 


. what fhe ought to be, are liable to Cenfure, and that we ought to feek 


Truth by Ratiocination, and then, waving old Cuftoms and Prejudice, 
to believe our own Eyes. 

I fhall further illuftrate this Matter, in the Chapters thewing, What 
is meant by a Table; and of the U/es of magnifying and diminifbing 
Glalfes 5 and of the Difference between large and {mall, warm and weak 


| painting ; to which we refer the curious Artift. 


Cw A BR Xie Of the Effetts of Artificial Lights, as of a Torch, 


Lamp, Candle, or Fire. 


f A VING, in the moft plain and concife Manner, treated of 
the Effeéts of the Sun, Moon and Star-lights, we fhall, on the 
fame footing, {peak alfo of the 4uxiliary Lights, which Necef- 

fity, for the Eafe of Mankind, has contrived, and Art brought to 


| Perfeétion. ' 


I think it not amifs to thew here, in the firft.Place, the Force and 


Property of thefe-particular Lights, in fuch manner as I conceive 
| them. . 
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That of a Flambeau, or Torch, is, at Night, the moft powerful and‘ 
beautiful; having two Qualities, to wit, of affrighting and rejoicing. 
It’s Light is very proper for Bacchanals, Entertainments, Plays and o- 
ther joyful Meetings ; and, on the contrary, frightful in Sorcertes, Ap- | 
paritions of Ghojts, and fuch like no€turnal and unexpefted Accidents. 

The Lamp is melancholy, faint and gloomy, and therefore proper for 
Burials, Prifons, near fick and dying Perfons, and on other mournful 
Qccafions. This Light ismoft agreeable within-doors, and. in Caves, 
Grottos, or frightful and unfrequented Places of {mall Extent. . 

The Wature of this Light, and it’s Efe on Colours, are the fame 
as thofe of the Sun,’ with beter to it’s faléfying the Colours ;: but the 
Light and Reflexion are not fo ftrong; for which Reafon, the Artiftis | 
often at a ftand in the Ufes‘of them, arifing moftly from. his flight- | 
ing this Light as a Matter not worth his Obfervation. | 

in reference to Shades, they are not much unlike thofe of the Sun, } 
as well in Broadnefs as Sharpne/s ; yet with this Difference, that the ] 
Sun-light falls more uniform on ObjeGts, as he? is more diftant from | 
them; and becatfe in the Evening; but efpecially at Night, the Va- } 
pours are darker and more denfe than thofe of the Day: Whence: it 
follows, that all ObjeSts, deprived of the Lamp-light, difappear ; } 
and, by reafon of it’s Nearnels,.can_be lighted dur in part. 

To confirm this, we fhall exhibit'a Mathematical: Inftance in Plate 
LAY: 4 : 

Fix a Point A for the Center of the: Lights fromiwhichoallthe } 
Rays flow. Draw, under it, a Candleftick of a certain Height, as 4 
Feet above the Ground. Then-sketch 3 or 4 Columns going off fur- | 
ther and further from the faid Point of Light: Let thefe be 8 Feet 
high. Next, fet one Foot-of, the Compafles on the {aid Point, , and 
extending the other, fo as to touch the Extremity of the firft Pillar, j 
{weep a Segment of a Circle on the Shaft; do the fame with the other? 
Pillars. Now, you will perceive that the firft Pillar is /ea/t touched, | 
but receives the /ronge? Light, and that, above and beneath the Touch, | 
the Light falls weaker and weaker ¢ Moreover, ‘that the furtheft Co- 
Jumn is mo? touched, by means of the greater Sweep of the Compaties, | 
and therefore it will be Jighted almoft all over, but allo mot weak. | 
Whence ’tis plain, that Objects lighted by fuch Lights, are mever light — 
ed intirely and uniform. And were they touched’ and’ lighted alike, it 
would be fo faint and dark, that we fhould perceive nothing diftinGly, | 
either in Colour or Out-line, more than in a weak Moon-thine. >” 
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If any one want further Information how I apply this to Praétice, 
I fhall now freely impart it. 
Firft, I sketch my Ordonnance on blue or dark Drawing-paper ; 
then | make my Plan, to thew the Places of the Figures and other 
Objects ; .which I flightly fcratch ; next, I affign.a Point for my Light, 
either high or low as Occafion requires; on this Point I fet one Foot of 
the Compafies, and with the other, touch. Circle-wile (with an Extent 
equal to each Obje&’s. Diftance from the faid. Point) all the Objeéts 
wherever it happens: By this means I find the Parts, which, as near- 
eft the Light, ought to have the /ronge/? Light; and confequently the 
Diminution of the Light and Colour thews itlelf in Proportion as it 
goes of from the drawn Circles. . . 
. As for the Reflexions, they are in the fame.Cafe with al] Lights; 
the brighteft, largeft'and ftrongeft give the ftrongeft; and the purer the 
Light, the more ye//ow appear the Colours both in the Lights and Re- 


flexions: Contrarily, the  fouler and more vaporous the Light, the more 


Ruffet feem the Colours. 
A Candle is yellowifh. 
_ The Light of ‘A Lamp is Ruffet. 
A Flambeau, or Torch, is more Red. 
Artifts, who delight in reprefenting fuch Lights, ought to regard 
the three following uleful Precepts. 
1,. To keep molt Light together. 
2. ‘To take efpecial Care in the melting and lighting of their Out- 
lines. 


3. To obferve the Naturalnefs of the feveral Lights, whether Can- 


| dle, Lamp or Torch. 


It muft alfo be noted, that the Space between the Eye and the 


_ Light, as likewife the fir Obje& or Figure (if it come. defore the 
| Light) ought to be the darkef?; but if it be behind the Light, it be- 


comes weaker and weaker both in Light and Shade, occafioned by the 


_Vapours, which, as before has been faid, appearing more denfe in the 
| Evening, the Night-light more affeéts them and enlightens them. 


Add to this, that the Main-light being temper’d with light Yel- 


' low, Ruffet or Red, the .Diminution, and Breaking of thofe Colours 
_ ought to be found by Black ; | mean, by Black and the proper Colours 


_ wherewith the Objeéts are fhaded, and more or lefs weak in Proporti- 
on to their Diftance; for the foremoft Darknefs, and neareft to the 


Light is more warm than the hinder and furthermoft, which, in Pro- 
portion to its Diftance, becomes more blue; yet, much more in the o- 
h 2 : pen 
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pen Air than within-doors; becaufe the Vapours of the Air are more 
fabtile than thofe of confined Lights, which being made with Lamp-. 
oil, Rofin, or the like, emit afoul Smoke. 

But as the foremoft Objeéts muft, by means of a confined Light with- 
in-doors, needs be fubje&t to much Shade, whereby they often main- 
tain but a fmall Light on their Extremities, it will be found, that 
fach outward Lights appear more or Je/s (rong than the Objeéts lighted 
frreight forwards, according as the Stuff whereon it falls is either rough. 
or fmooth. As for the Reflewions, with the Light.fhining thro’ thin 
Folds, I obferve the fame Management as I prefcribe for Sun-fhine 
touching thofe Parts: But, in breaking the Colours, let me fubjoin, 
that the foremof? Darkne/s muft be the greate?, and therefore lefs falfit- 
ed by the Light than thofe which are more diftant; the Colours there- } 
by keep cleaner, and are lefs fouled; and ftill lefs in the open Air,. ] 
- than within-doors. oo 

T am even not afraid to add an eafy Method for finding the Diminu- | 
tion of the Tints on Objects, according to their Diftances, not from the Ff 
Point of Sight, but from the Candle, Torch or Lamp. Cut a Strip of | 
Paper or Vellum, as long as from. the Center of the Light to. the fur- 
theft Corner of the Piece. Let it be a Finger and half broad at Bot- | 
tom, and cut away toa Point at Top. ‘Then paint the Point with — 
fach Colour as you give your Light, yellowith or ruflet, diminifhing 
it gradually in Proportion to its going off from the Light. Next, | 
with a Pin, fix the faid Point in the Center of the Light, fo as tomove. | 
it about, at pleafure, to all the Obje&ts near to or diftant from the | 
Light. Then divide this Strip into degrading Feet; {matlat the q 
pointed light End, and from thence gradually larger; by which means. | 
the Strip will thew, without Trouble, the right ‘Tint to temper. | 

For the Objeéts going into’ the Pi€ture ‘towards the Point of J 
Sight, you may make another Strip, the: Reverfe of the former, to | 
wit, Light at the Bottom, and diminifhing towards the Top or Point, | 
to be fixed’on the Point of Sight. : 

If you would ufe any more Helps for the Diminution of the Co- | 
lours, and lefs troublefome, try the following Method. 

Haying, in my Ordonnance, exadtly defigned the Figures after the © 
Life, I paint it like a Common-light-Piece, without breaking the Co- | 
lours more than Perfpeétive requires. The Light I take as from a | 
Candle or other Matter, proceeding from:a- Point within: the Piece, © 
whether within-doors or inthe open Air. After which, I take a thin | 
glazing Yellow. of the fame. Tint I give tomy Light, and feumble | 

it | 
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it neatly and thin over both Lights and Shades. This Yellow muft 
not be too dark, becaufe my main Heightning is taken only from a 


‘common Light; wherefore 4/phaltum, yellow Lake, and Dragon’s. 


Blood would be fo warm and fenfible, as to take away the MG/ine/s in- 
feparable from Night-pieces, unlefs it were before painted accordingly ; 
to the no {mall Trouble of the Artift. Now, as glazed Things com-- 
monly abate of their Neatnefs, you may, if it be neceflary, retouch 
the Main-lights, as well in the Faces as other Parts, and thereby fetch: 
out their Force again- 
The Advantage arifing from this Method is, that there is no Kind’ 
of Night-light, whether of Lamp or other Oil, Pitch, Brimftone; 
Candle or Torch, but it may be reprefented with the fame Trouble ; 
Becaufe it depends only on the tempering the glazing Colour; the beft of 
which, in my Opinion, is Gumbooge,. light Pink or yellow. Lake mixt: 


with alittle Vermillion. 


I think thefe very good Methods ;. becaufe fometimes: in Night- 
pieces, efpecially in great Bujiles, we ufe two, three, and more particular 
burning Matters for Lights; and by this means we obtain a fare Method’ 
for fetching out thofe Lights-and Fires, not only at Night, but.alfo iz: 
the Day-time, in the Evening, nay, in Sun-/bine, where we often meet 
with Flambeaus, Torches, burning Altars or Piles of Wood. 

But let me. not propofe thefe Precepts as Laws, but Examples to» 
exercife the Artifts Curiofity, and for their Proficiency; wherein E 
wifh my Labours may be of. Service.. | 


CHAP. XX.. Wecellary Hints in the Ufe of Perfpettiver. 


‘HAVE been long confidering a Point, which, in my Opinion. 
RL is very: remarkable, and yet has never been fettled ; tho’ think it 
may be done: It relates to the Execution of Hiffories, either with- 

in or without-doors, and Landskip embellifoed with Figures. 

My Thoughts are, that as Per/peffive affigns a certain Diftance for: 
viewing a Piéture with‘ refpeé to its Magnitude or Smallnefé ;.or,. a: 
large Piece with large Figures, and other. Objects going off, to wit, on: 
the fecond and third Grounds, thofe Objeéts ought to be.as: neatly, fi- 
nifhed as thofe on the Fore-ground ; provided they keep their Faintnefs,. 
caufed. by the interpofing Air. This Pofition, Pehine ie founded on: 
certain and natural Principles. 


Bat: 
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But I muft previoufly fuppofe, that when we fay, a Piece is we// fe 
nifoed, it mult be underftood that the Whole is fo, and not a Part on-. 
ly. If we begin Inquiries, we ought to pufh them as far as poffible, 
to enable us to fay ; fuch a Piece is artfully executed; nay, fo perfec, 
_ that nothing is wanting: For that cannot be affirmed, when the Fore-. 
ground is finifhed and well painted, and the fecond and third Grounds 
but flightly touched. I grant, that we fometimes fee Pieces with 
{mall Figures, tho’ loofly handled, accounted finer and more artful 
than large Pidtures laboured and highly finithed; yet it mult be allow- 
ed, that more Work is neceflary in a large finilhed Piece than a {mall 
oe loofly handl d: The very Words (fimijhed and /oofly) imply it. 
My Opinion is, that if we be not wanting in Trouble and Time, as 
artful a Piece may be produced, as what has been hitherto done, yet 
only by thofe who underftand Art and its Rules in Theory and Prac- 
tice. And tho’ it feem dithcult to attempt a Thing new, we mult- 
not therefore be difcouraged ; for what great Things have not been ex- 
perimented and performed ? What did not Alexander ? Had he feared 
Danger and Trouble, he would never have gone the Lengths he did: 
He hada mind to do it; this created a Refolution, and that finifhed 
his Hopes. 

But, to return to our Subjeé, let us fuppofe, that a Pidture ten Feet 
high, with Figures as big as the Life, ought to be viewed at ten Feet 
- Dittance ; and that a {maller one, five Feet high, with Figures half as 
big as the Life, muft have five Feet Diftance ; and thus the {maller the 
nearer, according to Perfpetive: Now, the Quettion is, which of thofe 
three Pieces ought to be moft finifhed? Many will certainly fay, —— 
The laf?. But my Opinion is, that each of the three Pieces muft be 
painted equally neat; becaufe each has its determinate Diftance with 
re{pect to its Bignels. 

Again, there is another fuch Piece, ten Feet high, but divided in- 
to three Grounds, whereon are placed the fame Figures as in the three 
former; to wit, thofe as big as the Life on the Fore-ground. thofe 
half as big, on the fecond, and the lait on the third Ground; the 
Queftion now is, which of thefe three Grounds ought to be moft finith- 
ed? Being all in one Piéture, the Judges will, contrary to what the 
before Hi fay, The firft ; and that the hindermoft muft not be (0 
neat and finifhed ; fince they can never relith, that the Figures on the 
fecond and third Grounds ought to be painted as neat and elaborate as 
thofe on the Fore-ground; for fay they, ———. Who would per- 
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ceive it at ten Feet Diftance? nay, who ever faw fuch a Pain 
did tt ? | 

But the Cafe is not, whether there-have been fuch Pictures; but 
whether they ought to be fo? Weare not ignorant, that ’tis the Cuftom © 
to finith {mall Pieces, the {maller the neater; and large ones, contrari- 
ly, bold or loofe ; now Iwould fain know the Reafon why there fhould 
be more Work in a Figure of three Feet than in one of fix? Canit be 
proved, that the {mall one ought to have a Fold, nay, an Hair, more 
than that in full Proportion? But, what other Anfwer can be made, 
—— If the Culom were not good, it would not have prevailed, nor laft- 
ed fo long? Neverthelefs, as long as we reafon thus without Foundation, 
and bigot ourfelves to common Practice, and o/d:Cujtom, we thall never 
advance. It’s not the proper Way to go forward; and therefore many 
keep their old Station. But | want to be informed of new Things ; 
without which Art cannot improve. Variety nourifbes the Mind. I 
grant, that Men fometimes produce new ‘Things which meet not with 
publick Approbation; but, whence come they? Either from falfe 
Grounds and Inconfideration, or elfe an immethodical Way of Expla- 
nation. 

To exprefs my Thoughts perfpicuoufly, | have exhibited them as. 
plain as IT could in Plate XLV. and queftion not but you will appre- 
hend my Meaning. et 

Numb. 1. Has three Pieces fronting ; ‘with their Diftances of to, 9} 
and 3 Feet and an half. 


* 


Numb. 2. Is the fame in Profile ; with the Meafure or vifual Rays 
which limit the Diftances, whether great or fmall; being the fame 
Pofition as 

Numb. 3. Where they are all three inone. 

Now, ‘my original Queftion, with refpect to Numb. 1..is, which of 
the three Pieces ought to be moft finifhed? If any one fay, The 
fmall one, becaufe it muf? be viewed nearef. I ask again, whether there 
muft bemore Work inthe {mall than the large one? Now behold Numb. 
3. where’ they: are all three in.one according: to Per/petfive ; and’ let 
the Queftion be, which ought to be moft finithed, the foremolt or the 
hindmoft ? You will certainly anfwer, that it thews itfelf, that the Fi- 
gures ‘on the Fore-ground muft be more finifhed than what is further 
off, and that there muft alfo be more Work in the large, as being 
nearer. 

But how agrees this with what was juft now faid, that the /ma/lef of 


the three Pieces ought to be moft finifhed ; fince now you fay, the i 
3) e/t! 


a Seale 
ing, or 


s 


ef mult be fo; for the Examples and Objects are the fame, and it is al- 
ready granted, that the {maller it is, the nearer is the Dz/fance afigned ; | 
and that in the {malleit or furthermoft, when neareft, there ought to | 
be as.mych Work as in.the foremoft: And tho’ you will fay, chat | 
the laft Figure is fainter than the foremolt; yet there is not a Fold} 
lefs in it than if it were quite forward, and as big as the Life. | 
L.urge further; when Ihighly finith a Figure in full Proportion after 
‘the Life, I muft fit at-leait as near asthe Model is high, to perceive 
<even the most minute Parts of it. Nowif I would make another Fi-|] 
gure half as big, alfo after the Life, to place it on my fecond Ground, ] 
How muft I then fet the Model? Ought I to keep the fame fitting, or ] 
mult I remove further from it?. This laft is never done; for if it ‘were, | 
we fhould, inttead of a Painting-room, want We/iminfter-Hall, in order | 
to model an Offskip-figure after the Life. But fuppofing it were fo, mult] 
Tthen fit fo far of that I may fee it more naturally? It’s certain, that 1} 
fhould not fee the half of it. And tho’, it. may be faid to this, that. 
what cannot be feen inthe Life, ought not (to make it look natural) J 
to come into a Pi@ture; yet, pray oblerve, that fuppofing [ make, in 
the Ofiskip, a Figure of a Foot and half high, and the Subject require | 
it to be holding a Thread, to which hangs a Medal of the Bignels of 
half a Guinea, the Queftion is, whether I muft exprefs the Medal, | 
but not the Thread? Again, were I to reprefent a Window without | 
the Glazing or Lead-work, or a Door, without Hinges or a Key-hole, 
what would thofe Things be taken for, if thefe did-not appear? A 
Medal dropping out of the Hand; an open Window; and a Screen in- 
ftead of a Door. 
From all which Premifes I infer, that if Things be praéicable, and 
have any Bigne/s, they ought to be expreffed im the Little, and, as Tf} 
may fay, even to a Thread. The Diftance makes them natural, } 
if well painted, and the Diminution be exactly obferved according to! 
the Remotenefs of the Objects, | a 
Whether thefe Obfervations will pafs current I know not; yet every 
Man has the Liberty to ufe or let them alone, as he pleafes. 
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Cc H AP. XXII. Of the different Colouring in great and {mall 


Pieces. 


ET T'S Propofition is ‘a°Confequence of the preceding 5 and, to 

be intelligible, F fhall thew my ‘Thoughts by the following Ex- 

ample in Plate XLVI. SISO ‘ 
There lis'a Gallery 12, Feet high and-25, Feet long, divided ' into 
three Pannels, each five Feet-wide and ro‘Feet highs The two out- . 
ward Pannels are cloathéd from Top‘ to Bottom, and the ‘middle one 
but half-way from the’ Top downwards; and’ ‘under it is an handfome 
Seat. Thefe three Cloths areto be painted by three feveral Matters, 
T fuppofe with Landskips, all, having ‘a like- Horizon, but’ different 
Points of Sight. One Mafter embellithes his ‘Work with Figures, ei 
ther Fable or Hittory: Another introduces ArchiteCture and imagery, 
according to his Gufto: Andthe third adorns hig with Cattle, or what 
elfe he thinks fit. | 
date Queftion is now, in order to produce a general Decorum agree- 
ing with Nature, whether thefe Mafters ought not to be concurring 
‘in their Work, with refpett to Per/petive, Force and Diminution ? 
Certainly they ought; for the Light mutt in a//the three Pittures fall 
‘alike, either from the left, right, ‘before or behind; the Air muft be 
the fame; fince they all ought to appear as one Landskip, feen through 
three Openings, as two Doors and a Window. 

But now, another Queftion arifes, whether the Figures, in all three, 
ought to be as big as the Life? This will be agreed to; with refpeét to 
thofe on the Fore-ground: But how then will it be, in the middle 
Pi@ure, which is but half the Size of the <wo others? How fhall Fi- 
gures be introduced there, in full Proportion? for half a Foot of 
Ground, or five Feet, is.too much Difference. | 
| ‘Now, if the Mafter, who is to make the’ middle as the fmalleft 
Piece, plint it as ftrong and warm. as he is able, nay, as a Face in 
full Ptoportion of Rembrait, it would” be intirely again{t Nature, 
and the Rules of Art. But, to return to our Example. 

I fuppote, the Ofskip, either ina {mall or large Piece, to be one 
-and the fame; even,, were the one as {mall as the Palm of the Hand; 
and the other, ten Yards high ; the Reafon and Examples whereof, I 
have fufficiently fhewed in the laft Chapter, and fhall further enforce, in 
eNO, Bie Ti its 
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its Place, in that treating of what isto be underftood by a painted Ta- 
ble, whether Landskip, Hiftory, Pourtraiture, 8c. 

But, before I leave this Subje&, I muft ftill ftart another Difficulty. | 
We know, that a large Painting is often copy’d in Little; and thecon- _ 
trary: Now, if, for Inftance, all that is large in the Original, be lef- | 
fened in Proportion in the Copy, how can they look alike? as in | 
the Defign with the two Doors is exhibited ; in both which are 
large Clouds, and inthe other {mall ones; and all that’s in the Offskip 
feems more diftant in the one than the other. If the Offskip in the | 
{mall Pigture be that of the great one, by what can you prove it? | 
fince the Objeéts, which, in the greateft Diftance in the {mall Piece, | 
are hardly vifible, appear, in the great one, fo large and diftina. To } 
which I anfwer, that every thing appearing in the one, is and remains | 
in the other a/ways the fame, but fo much nearer: And this is evi- 
dent ; for, is there any thing in the World, which, how remote foe- | 
ver, cannot be {till remoter? It has been formerly faid, that every | 
thing on Earth is fubject to the Laws of Per/pe(tive, except the Sun, | 
Moon and Stars, and what elfe is feen in the Firmament, with re[pek | 
to their Forms; as for the Clouds, they are moveable Bodies, and there- | 
fore muft be confidered as earthly Objects, leflening and enlarging ac- 
cording to their Diftance, Height and Lownelfs; all thefe Things I 
fay, can go off and approach, be diftant awd near, Belides, there isa _ 
Difference between a Copy and an Original, as well in the Form as U/e; ~ 
I fay (in the Form) becaufe the one ought to be viewed afar off and | 
the other near: Moreover, itnever happens, that the Copy is hung by | 
the Original ; but the Fellow to it. 4 


CHAP. XXII. Of the Difference of Force in large and [mall Paint- | 
ing; and the Effects of magnifying and diminifhing Glalfes. 


‘ 'O be the better underftood, we fhall begin with the 4ir, and 
take thefe two Points for granted; namely, that all daxg Objects, 
in Proportion as they go off, become, on their light Parts, ight- 

er and lighter ; and the /ight ones, contrarily, darker and darker, how | 

clear foever the Weather ; yet /e/s in Sun-hine, as Experience fuffici- © 
ay fhews. 
ow, if it be asked, whether the Colour of the Objects do not | 
thereby alfo loofe its Nature and Purity? I think it can loofe but lit- 
: tle ; j 
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tle; and only in the Shade, which, broke by the other Side of the 
‘Light, is gradually transformed into the Blue of it, in Proportion as 
the Objects go off; or, to {peak better, *¢i// uniting with the Offskip, 
| they at laft dtfappear. 
| _Confider alfo the Difference between {mall Paintings in the open 
| Air, and thofe within-doors, in reference to the going off, and the Co- 
fours. 

We fay firft; that the 4ir without is the moft clear and bright 
Light, in the Abfence of Sun-fhine; and tho’ an Apartment muft needs 
be lighted from without, yet it will be lefs in Force and Brightnels, 
and therefore the Objects, more darkifh, both in Lights and Shades. 

Secondly, The Objects cannot fo vifibly grow faint in their going off; 

pus by the Smallnefs of the Diftance, few or no Vagours are per- 
ceptible. 

: Thirdly, the Shades are not fubject to any Alteration or Mixture, 
but retain their natural Qualities; becaufe there is no other Light 

_ within-doors, than what comes thro’ the Windows, and this has not 

_ Power enough to cau/e any Reflexions, fave fome little near the Win- 
dow, nor give any Colour: So that by the Darkifhnefs the Ob- 

jects, whether Pourtraits, Figures, Flowers, 8c. retain their natural 

Colours intirely, as well in Shades as Lights: Wherefore, fince the 
Beauty and Purity of the Colours appear beft by the Serenity and 
Brightnefs of the Air, they muft contrarily abate in their Effects and 
Force by means of the Darknefs. : 

I fhall here propole a fmall Inftance, for Explanation. 

Let a good Mafter paint any thing, as a Pourtrait, Landskip, Fi- 
gures or Cattle in Oil, as {mall and neat as a Miniature-painter, and 
let both thefe Mafters chufe their Subjects moft beautiful and natural: 
Now view the two Paintings together, and you will find, that the one 
differs as much from the other as within-door-Light does from the open 
Air. Tis therefore unnatural and againft the Rules to u/e that Warmth 
and Strength of Colours, in order to force {mall and diftant Objefts out — 
of their proper Places, or to make the Window fly towards us, inftead 
of going off from us. We ought, moreover, to know, that Things 
painted in Little can never be taken for the Truth, fince ’tis undeniable, 
that the Life appears therein no otherwife than as at a Di/tance, viz. 
through a Door, Window, or other Opening, whether within or with- 
out-doors ; wherefore they ought to be painted in fuch Manner, that, 
when hufig-up, they may not appear like a painted Board, Cloth or 
Flat, but a natural Window f Door through which the Life is fe 
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feen: Which cannot be effeated iby the Force of warm Shades or hot | 
Colours, but by the retiring and tender ones, broken by the interpofing | 
Air, according as the Weather is more or Jefs clear or mifty: And : 
this, without Exception of any Ordonnance, whether Landskip, Ar- | 
chitetture, Hiftory, Szc. . 

Experience will confirm, the Truth, if You view your Piture thro’ | 
a Piece of fine Gau/fe, fomewhat bluifo; for then you will find the | 
Lights of your Objects gradually grow weaker in Proportion to their | 
Diftance; without Jofing the Beauty of their Colours. Ut will even } 
give a Piece a certain Softnefs and Sweetnefs and great Decorum. You ] 
may make the dame Experiment with another Piece of Gaufe of a grey | 
Colour, in Imitation of foggy Weather ; and it will not only darken the 
Light of the Objects, but allo foul and muddle it, and make the Paint- } 
ing look cold and difagreeable. so 8 

Having fhewn, that the Ufe of the greatef Force of Shades in {mall } 
Paintings, is wanatura/l and again{ft Art, as well in within as Without- J 
-door-Reprefentations;. we fhallsnow fpeak of the contrary, to wit, Pieces. 
-with /arge Objects, in order to fhew, what therein, without Prejudice, © 
we think the moft natural. 

*Tis a conftant Maxim, that the Life feen near, is in Greatnefs,. 
Force and Colour fuperior to what is diftant; the one being Nature it- 
felf, and the other /eemingly fo; for Figures in full Proportion are like: 
us who view them, in every-Particular of Force, Afpect and Colour, | 
except Motion: Which being granted, it may be eafily apprehended, | 
if we will fubmit to Reafon, that there isa valt Difference between. 
large and {mall Ordonnances of Figures in full Proportion, and thofe | 
half as big with refpe@ to the interpofng Air, the only true Caufe of | 
Things being more or leis faint, and their going off, as well in within J 
-as Without-door-Reprefentations. | 

Let us then rightly obferve, in’ what manner fuch Jarge Odbjeéts | 
ought to appear, that they may be natural and artful; but previoufly © 
confider two Things. : . 

1, What Light 1s the moft proper for them. 

2. What Handling is the moft natural for their Execution. 

As for the Light, I think the common be, and much more proper | 
than Sun-fhine; and tho’ fome, who fet up for the buono Gufto, are 
continually talking of painting broad, it is neverthelefs a great Error, — 
as we have often faid, always and without Difference to ufe that Man- | 
ner, fince ’tis not proper, in a common Chamber-light, (efpecially in | 
Figures as big as the Life, which ought to be in all refpetts the | 

pecta- | 


; 
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Spe€fators, ‘even fo much, ‘that, if ‘paintéd-on Boards and cut away, 
they fhould not be taken for Paintings, but the Life zz/elf) to.give them 


_ ‘broad Shades, but dubious and melting ones, to the end they may ri/e 


and round; not Black, like Spagno/et, nor Grey, Yellow or Ruffet, 
like Rembrant, Fohn Lievens, and. many other Italian, Dutch and 
Filemifo Painters, who, withont Differences. bring Warmth, as they 
call it, into the Shades to fuch a Degree as to fire them 3 \on- 
ly to caufe Force. Let this be duly weighed, left the Colour of the 
natural, and perfett Life be neglected. In my Opinion, °tis beft to: 
make the Shade of the fame Nature as the Stuf; exhibiting in ‘all. 
Objects, whether Nudities, Draperies, Wood, Stone, either Red,. 
Yellow, ‘Blue or Green, the moft proper Colour, as well in Light as 
Shade. Ee a 
As to the Force, I fhould not be {paring either of White or Black,, 
tho? many have pretended, that we mult not ufe White: A good: 
Painter will attempt any thing. You muft not fuffer yourfelf to be: 
{wayed by this or that Manner 5 foll@j Nature, and you will content 
Art. Away then with Drudgery and Muddling; handle your Work. 
boldly, yet not, with Rembrant and Lievens, to let the Colours run: 
down the Cloth, but lay them-{mooth and even, that your Objects: 
may feem round, and relieved only by Art, not by daubing. Let: 
the Agreement be fo general, that in. truth it may be faid the Fr-- 
bures ave large, frrongly painted and boldly handled. oe 
People now-a-days think, that Painting has attained fuch a Perfedti-- 
on as not to admit of further Improvements; fince the beautiful and: 
great Manner, the on Godt and hot Colouring are, at this Time,. 
finely performed in.France, Italy, the Netherlands and other Countries, . 
where Art flourifhes; but we do-not find,. now-a-days, Wits who en+- 
deavour to diftinguith themfelves among the Knowing, by zew Inventé- 
ons. (We had feveral of them fome Time fince, of whom I fhall name. 
but two, Rembrant, and ohn Lievens, whole. Manner is not intirely. 
to be reje&ted, efpecially that of the former, as well for its Natural-. 
nefgs as uncommon Force; yet,. we fee very few followed him, and: 
thefe, like him, fell fhort at laft; notwithftanding fome were, and ftill- 
are, who aflert, that Rembrant was able to do every thing. which Art: 
and Pencil could effeé&t; and that he furpatled all Artilts, even to this. 
Day. Was there ever, fay they, a Painter who came fo near Nature 
in Force of Colouring, by his beautiful Lights, agreeable Harmony, firange: 
and uncommon. Thoughis, &c. Having fuch extraordinary Talents, in what 
conld : 
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could he be deficient? and is not that enough to charm all the World, tho* 
be had not prattifed a Manner which was in ufe long before. 

But I defire thefe Men may know, that my Opinion herein is quite 
diflerent from theirs; tho’ I muft own, I had formerly a fingular Incli- 
nation for Rembrant’s Manner; For as foon asI began to be fenfible of 
the infallible Rules of Art, I found myfelf under a Neceflity of re- 
nouncing my Miftake and quitting his, as being founded only on loofe 
Whims.and uncertain Grounds, without Precedent. 

And now, methinks, I cannot any where better than here, fhew the 
EfteGts of magnifying and diminifhing Glafles, and the various Opinions 
touching them. 

Many imagine, that a Painting in Little, and the Life, feen through 
a Diminithing-glafs, are one and the fame; and that the {mail Life, 
feen through a Magnifying-glafs, and a large Picture, appear alike : 
But thefe Men are much miftaken, and as wide from Truth as the Eaft 
is from the Weft. 

The Glafs ground hollow concave, fhews near-Objects in their 
Force, Beauty and Warmth with a Diminution. And 

The Glafs ground rifing or convex, contrarily, exhibits faint and dil- 
tant Objects in a full Proportion, dull and broken. 

Now, let any reafonable Man view the two Pieces, the /ma// one 
warm and ftrong, and the Jarge, faint and weak, and determine which 
of them is moft like the Life or Nature? My Opinion is again{t both: 
They are like a Man dreft in Woman’s Cloaths, and the contrary ; 
for one is too trong, and the other too weak. 7 

But, admitting thefe Men to be in the right, and we were to fide 
with them, we fhould, by this their Pofition and Application of it, 
difeover their wrong Notion; fince they make the /arge /trong, and the 

fmall, even as ftrang as the large. By which, and the aforefaid Effects 
of the two (lafles, the Mittake futticiently appears, and Artifts are 
advertifed of it. 
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CHAP. XXIII. Ax Enquiry into the Difference between a large 
Landskip ornamented with {mall Figures, and a {mall one with large, 
with refpec to the dir; the Day being fuppofed clear in both. 


O be fhort and intelligible, we premife, that, in a Landskip, 
the ir is fo governing, that a// the Piece contains, whether OH- 
skip, Water, Fields, Trees, €%c. muft from it receive their 
Decorum and Naturalneis, and at all Times of the Day, whether 


_ Morning, Noon or Evening, nay, at Night alfo; for as the Air alters, 


all the Objeéts lighted by it do the fame: If the Day be bright and 
the Air clear, all Things appear fo; if it be Evening, they are dusky 
and at Night, dark. The Mafter, who has regard to this eflential 
Point, muft needs fucceed, and be thought artful: And why? Becaufe 
he has, in that Part, fimply followed,Nature as an infallible Guide : 
Yet he ought to be certain in lighting ‘the Objefs according to their [e- 
veral Natures, and to obferve, with me, whether there be a Diffe- 
rence between a large Opening without Embellifhments, and the contrary, 
with refpe to the dir. By the 4ir is meant, the fuperior Part, 
which, in a clear Day, is commonly called, The Blue of the Sky. 

We fay, that the two unlike Objetts in Landskip, to wit, one orna- 
mented and the other plain, ought, in order to look natural, to be a- 
“ike clear, and neither lighter nor darker, if they both exhibit the 


: fame Hour of the Day? and if one were of a darker Blue than the o- 


” 


ther, ’tisa Miftake, and unjuftifiable; for one of them mutt needs be 
contrary to Truth. ’ 

Now, it may be here objected, according to the ald Way of think- 
ing, that a Matter of his Art may, for Decency’s Sake, freely cor- 
rect and alter Nature when fhe is ob/ruéting: But I anfwer, in few 
Words, that, in that Cafe, Nature ought to command, and Art obey. 
What can be the Purpofe to paint, in Landskip, the Blue of the Sky, 
two or three Feet above the Horizon, as dark as if it were Evening, 
when all the Objects in the Piece are lighted with the utmoft Bright- 
nefs and Force, either fidewife or fronting, altho’ the Sun be fetting; 
even, the Shades lighter than the upper Air: Confider how fuch Re- 
prefentations muft look in the Eyes of the Knowing, and whether it 
be otherwife than a Day-occurrence, or Stage-play reprefented in the 
Evening. What Advantage would accrue, if every body es true 

now-~ 


© 
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Knowledge and Judgment in the Art, if we did not fhew them Art? | 
“What Love can t gain?-He, who knows Art; is very fenfible of what | 
it aims at; wherefore.a Lover of ‘Truth ought to fhun Falfities. A | 
Picture is a probable Demon/tration of Things, and the’ Knowledge of | 
vifible Nature is like a Touch+{tone, by which’ Menjudge of the Truth | 
or Falftiood’ of all they meet with: Even ‘Ignorants as well as the 
-Knowing.are allured by... Art if they ,find it like Nature; tho’, they 
are differently affected; the former ‘delighting moft in ‘mean and com- 
mon Things, and the latter in fublime and grand. 

'°But, to return to the Point, and from the fmall to. full Proportion, 
TI mean; Pieces from ¢ ot 6'to to’ or’ r2 Feet high: The Queftionis, | 
whether'the ight Bluijone/s of the Sky ought not to begin higher above 
the Horizon in a Piece of ro Feet than mone of g? I think it ought 
not; becaufe in both, the atmo? Difiance ts the fame; and there is. no 
other Difference between the great and fmall Picture, than between a 
Window half and quite open; as the Example in Plate XUVII- natu- 
rally fhews; where are twomyMindows of equal:Height and Breadth, 
‘one half fhut, and the other ‘quite open, through“ both which, the 
Landskip and Horizon are feen to rife 2 Feet and an half. “ Now, we 
generally perceive, when the Sky is clear and without Clouds, that it 
appears Blue; as if ‘we faid, ‘Twere all’ Light. —— afluming its 
Colour flowly and far above the Horizon; and therefore fome Land- 
skip-painters act very improperly herein and againft Nature: But Fi- — 
gure-paiuters efpecially are moft culpable; fuch, Imean, who, in their — 
Pieces, tho’ ever fo fmall, exhibit the Air /uddenly dark and deep Blue, 
without confidering the Origin of Blue: Experience teaches, that it 
proceeds from White and Black, and is therefore in the Morning, | 
light Blue ;. at Woon, Sky-blue; inthe Huening, Azure; and at Might, | 
‘dark Blue. In this Manner I divide the four. Times of the Day, asin ¥ 
‘the following Example in the Plate aforefaid we, by double Hatchings, | 
plainly thew ; and not only the Tints, but alfo how high the Blue be- 

ins above the Horizon and approaches towards it; thefe-are letter’d 
ABCD for the Morning, Noon, Evening and Night. : 

It will not be unneceflary, on this Occafion, to impart a Thought 
of mine touching warm and weak Painting, as well in Landskip and 
Hiftory as {mall and great Life ; fince it alfo takes its Rife from this 
Fountain of the Lights. : 
We find, that thofe, who are accuftomed to a particular Manner — 

‘of Painting, have -not the Power to alter it on any Occafion whattioe- — 
ver. They who make large’ Figtres or Landskip their Bufinels, and } 
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_ ule great Force and Warmth, paint every thing Pip h without Dif 
' ference, tho’ ever fo {mall: Contrarily, one ufed to {mall Things, if 
his Manner be weak, retains that Weaknefs even in the largeft Things, 
and cannot fetch out the Force and Warmth of the other. A valt 
Miftake, in my Opinion; becaufe it is fuch an eafy Matter, and yet 
produces fo great an Effe@; I mean, for him who governs his Work 
| dy Rule; for who, having Judgment, is ignorant, that a near Tree has 
more Strength and Warmth than one at two hundred Steps Diftance ? 
Or that a Figure in full Proportion has more Force than one of one 
Foot ? I think neither of thefe Parties can find Fault with the Colours 5 
he, in the Great, that he has not weak ones enough, or he, in rhe 
Little, that he wants the {trong and warm, or cannot make them fo, 
by tempering : If the Knowledge be found, nothing but Will is want- 
ing for good Performance. | 
But let us confider in what Manner we may, on this Occafion, arm 
ourfelves. Good Reafons ought to {way every body ; yet Scruples of- 
ten make Men fearful of undertaking Things owt of their Way; not 
that they fhould not be able to perform them, but on an Apprehen- 
fon of falling from a good into a bad Manner; fince Ex perience fhews, 
that each fuppofes his own Manner the beft. 
I think I have found out a Method for thofe accuftomed to large 
and ftrong Things, to fit them for the fmall and weak. The Cloth 
you delign to paint on, ought to be primed with a light Grey Ground 
for the /arge Work, and with a dark and warm Ground for the {mall ; 
fo that, having xo other Patterns, whether Figures or Landskip, than 
warm and firong ones, you may temper your Colours accordingly, and 
: get rid of your old Cuftom. Herein, a Pallet of the fame Colour is al~ 
io neceflary, that the Colours tempered on it may produce, in paint- 
ing, the fame Force or Weakne/s. And to thew, that this Method js 
of greater Moment than fome may prefently imagine, I thall relate 


what once happened. to myfelf, | 

A certain Gentleman had his Hall-cieling lined with five Cloths, 
primed with a Pearl-Colour; and being afterwards defirous of 
having fomething painted on them, propofed my doing it. Whereup- 
on I made Defigns. to his Liking, and had 4 Cloths fent'home to me 
(the middle one large and {quare, and three fmaller round ones) but in 
lieu of the fifth, (which was got rotten by Dampnefs) a new one was {ent 
to me, not primed with a light Ground like the reft, but of a brown 
‘Colour. After I had dead-colour’d. the Workiand viewed it together, 
1 perceived, that the Shades in the laft Cloth were much browner and 
PF “No. 11. Kk warmer 
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warmer than in the others; and tho’, in finifhing, I endeavoured, as 
much as poffible, to help it, and bring it like the reft, yet fomething | 
remained inthe Shades of another Nature; which fome Perfons judged 
to be better than thofe of the other Cloths, (thofe efpecially who were : 
implicitly addif&ed to the warm Manner) without confidering in gene- i 
ral whether ’twas proper or not. Thus I found, that the Ground of a | 
Cloth may often miflead us, and put us befide the Mark, esther in Near- | 
ne[s or Diftance ; but knowing the Reafon of it, if it happen again the | 
Fault is our own. And thus we may infenfibly, and without Compul- 
fion, pafs from Jarge Things into the /mal/, and from the /ma/l into the | 
large. | 
We thall farther obferve on what Occafions the aforefaid Means may 
be made ufe of to Advantage. | 
1, In painting a light Landskip. 
2. In painting Halls, Rooms, &c. | 
. In Night-pieces, Apparitions, and Candle-lights; and as well in | 
Little as in full Proportion. | 
For thefe three particular Defigns, we may prepare the Grounds of | 
the Cloths thus. That for the Landskip ought to be primed with pearl ] 
Colour; that for an Apartment, with Umber; that for Apparitions or | 
Candle-light, with Cologn’s Earth, or Umber and Black. The firft, | 
more or lefs b/uifo, according to the Quantity of Sky; the fecond, | 
fomewhat brighter and more warm, according as you intend to exhibit 
either a common Light or a Sun-fhine; and the third, according as it | 
has little or much Light, Depth or Approach, Smallnefs or Large- 
nefs; yet the larger, the more black. We think thofe Colours, befides 1 
the Tints, very ufeful and neceffary not without Reafon ; becaufe they | 
have Affinity to the Nature of the Subjeffts; the firft, to the Blue of % 
the Sky; the fecond, to the Reflexions ; and the third, to the Shade. | 
I have often made it a Queftion, whether it were worth while to | 
mention thefe Particulars, becaufe I am fenfible, fome may think them: 
trifling; as I willingly own, they feem to be:. But on better Confide- | 
ration of the Matter, and how many Things are neglected .which ei- | 
ther offer of themfelves or feem trivial, tho’ of abfolute Ufe, my Su- | 
fpicion abated; with this Confolation, that how minute foever my | 
Thoughts may be, I thall be fatisfied, if they any ways tend tothe Ad-4 
yantage and Improvement of Art, and Inftruétion in it. : 
Wherefore, reafluming the Subje&, I fay, that the Cloth may be | 
prepared thus. The Colours, being ground up ftiff with fat Oil, ought | 
to. be mixed very thin with Turpentine and the Cloth painted overs. 
with; | 
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with a fof Tool in this Manner. The Sky, Blue, and the Ground, 


| Grey or Green, more or lefs dark as your Ordonnance and Defign re- 


quire. Now, if it be asked, how we mutt proceed in cafe of rifng 


| Objects, as Trees, Houfes or other Things coming again({t the Offskip, 
- and above the Horizon, and which fill up a great Part of it? I an- 


fwer, that my Meaning is not to provide fuch painted Cloths, with- 
out previoully knowing, what we are to paint upon them; for we 
mutt firft sketch our Thoughts on Paper, and then conclude how much 
or little Sky or Ground mutt be painted Blue or Green, Yellow or 


- Black. In thofe Grounds we have no occafion for fine and coftly Co 


lours; common ones will ferve, if they have a good Body and cover 
well. For the Ble, take Indigo and White; for the Ground, Umber 
and White, or Lamp-black and light Oker ; for Archite€ture and other ! 
Stone-work, Umber, brown Oker, &¥c. The Ground thus laid, and 
being dry, has three defirable Qualities. 

1. Tis fit for Work, as being even and dull ; wherefore the Colours; 
how thin foever, take at firf?; which a {mooth or gloffy Ground will 
not admit without much Trouble. 

. Tis durable, by its Relation to the Tints and Colours painted 
on it; which hold their perfe€&t Beauty and Force; which they can- 
not do, when the Ground is of another Colour or Tint, fuch as White 
upon Black, light Blue on dark Yellow, or Red, &c. in Time appear- 
ing more and more through, tho’ ever fo fatly painted. 

3. "Tis expeditious for him who has a ready Hand and quick Pencil; 
and defires to paint up his Defign at once ; which otherwife cannot be 
done without Dead-colouring. 

This Method has ftill further Advantages than fome may perhaps 
imagine; 7tis particularly ufeful in Cieling-pieces; not only in Aereal 
Reprefentations, but alfo Ba/s-reliefs of one Colour, whether White, 
Grey, Violet or yellowith. 

Judge now, whether the Trouble of preparing fuch a Cloth be not 
{mall, when compared with the great Advantage arifing from it. 

As aProof of it, I have obferved of the great Bartholet, that 
when. he was to paint a Pourtrait with a purple or black Drapery, he 
laid in the Drapery flat, with a fingle dark Purple or Black without 
any Folds; and, on finithing, only heightened and foaded it, and thus 


worked up the Piece at once. 
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CHAP. XXIV. Of the Lights within-doors. 


HIS Light ought to be ranked among the Day-/ights, as tak- 
ing its Rife and Government from thence. ‘This, commonly 
called a Chamber-light, we divide into three Sorts. 

The firft enters thro’ Doors, Windows, and other Openings, and pro- | 
ceeding from the Air, thereby caufes a 

The fecond, which is occafioned by Reflexion; as from a Wall, 
Ground or other Objeés. 

The third fubfifts in itfelf ; as proceeding from a Candle or Torch. 

Thefe Lights have different Natures. 

Thofe of the open Air are clean on the light Parts of Objeés, and 
do not alter them more than in the open Air, caufing the Light to be 
broad, and the Shades dark. : 

The fecond falls more or /e/s pure on Objects according to the Colour 
and Nature of the Grounds and Walls; their Shades being dim and di/- 
appearing, and only the deepeft Shades viftble and ftrong ; the Room in 
general, both above and below, being thereby lighted, as well by the 
Force and Effe& of the Wall within, as by the Ground without. Of | 
the Ground-fhades we fhall fay nothing here, as having, in. another . | 
Place, treated of them, and their Force and Diminution. 

The Candle-light we have alfo, ina particular Chapter, fufficient- 
ly thewed how to manage, as likewife Sun-fhine; which laft, we 
think, as we have often faid, very improper to be reprefented in a 
Room. 

Many have thought very improperly of thofe Lights; taking, in a 
perverfe Manner, the Liberty which Horace allows to Poets and Paint- 
ers; and pretending to help the Defects of Nature, do it in an extra- 
vagant Manner, making no Scruple to break down a whole Wall of 
a Room, to let in a beautiful Light on their Objects, as /rongly as tn 
the open Air. | 

They even go fuch Lengths, that, tho’ they have Doors and Win- 
dows, they give every thing their proper Ground-fhades, except Win- 
dow-frames, Grofs-pieces and Piers ; as if a Wall were not a folid Bo- 
dy as well as a Man, Table, Chair or other Furniture; imagining 
they may do fo, that nothing may objtrutt the Figures: But, in my O- 

pinion, 
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binion, it were better to take away the Caufe of fuch an Evil, than to 
poil the Property of Things by reprefenting it. _ 

In painting an Apartment, we ought well to confder the Architecture, 
o aid it, and give ita proper Divifon, and thew a Door for Paflage = 
As for the Windows, whether many or few, it muft appear by the 
Dbjects, and by the Ground-fhades of the Crols-pieces and Piers ; and 
that, p/ain in Sun-fhine, but dubious without it. 
| And, in order to make this laft Point clear, (which in this Chapter 
we chiefly aim at).I fhall, in the two Examples in P/ate XLVI. 
plainly exprefs my Sentiments. tatcign 
- The firft exhibits two different Lights falling in thro’ two different 
Windows; the one proceeding from the clear Air, and the other, by 
reafon of a near Building before the Window, /ommewhat broke, little 
or no Air being feen above that Building...Between the Windows isa 
large Pier or blank Wall. 

. Mark thofe Windows with the Letters A and B, and the’ blank 
Wall with, C, and then obferve, how the Shade,-which the Pier C 
gives on the Ground, is cut, on both Sides, by the Light falling in 
thro’? the Windows A and .B, and how acute it terminates, and how 
the Light Ais weakened by that of B; moreover, what a fhort ‘Touch 
of Light A gives, when that of B goes far into the Room. As allfo,, 
that the Figure. @, receiving the:Light from A, is dusky, and has a 
fhort. Ground-fhade, and the other Figure, contrarily, receiving: its: 
ight from. B, «is lighter, and its Light broader, and gives a longer: 
'Ground-thade. Obferve further, that the nearer the Figures are to the 
Light or Window, the purer and more plain are their Ground-thadées 5. 
when, contrarily, the Column C_ placed) again{t the Pier Cy gives a 
double. Ground-fhade,. the greater overcoming the lels. sane 
___ The fecond Example thews the fame Things, according: to the Cony 
dition of the Lights; which are altered and come in: from behind. 
.. Lhe third-and fourth Examples, in Plate XLIX. thew the fame: 
‘Things iz Lanaskip; for the fame Obfervation prevails in. both, with 
relpeét to Light and Shade. As to the Co/ours in the open: Ait and! 
their Alterations, I have faid enough of them in a proper Chapter. ~ 
, (ethink it great Heedlefsnefs, in many Painters, who; in giving, 
itheir Within-door-Objeéts a Side-light, do not mind, whether they 
fland on the Near or Ott-fide of the Window letting in the Light ;. nor 
confider, that the Light, coming in thro’’a narrow Opening, {preads, 
sand, by reafon of interpofing Vapours in Proportion to the Force of 


the: 
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the Light, there muft needs fall a proportional weak ‘or flrong Shade 
on the Ground. 

_ Confider the Condu& of the ingenious Pouffin, in his Piece of the 

Death of the great General Epaminondas; wherein no Obfervation of 

Light is negleéted ; all things have their natural Efteats, which make. 

the Piece look fo charming. 

Tyro’s muft not think it irkfome to mind { many Obfervations in 
Matters of Confequence ; which when once well apprehended in their 
Principles, nothing but Carelefsnefs will afterwards make them flight. 
Endeavour then to fix the Principles and Knowledge in your Memories) 
by the Help of Fudgment, and all Things will certainly have a natu- 
ral and eafy Iffue. | 


CHAP. XXV. Of the Application of Lights to the different Speci=| 
es of Eiftories ; with a Fable or Ordonnance of all the Lights. 


H AT we may not be thought to keep any thing back from 

the Artift, which may be of Service to him, I judged is neceffa- 

ry to fubjoin this Chapter to the Lights, tho? we have fo largely 
treated of their Natures, Qualities, Forces and Effeéts, 

AA Drawing and Out-line, how fine foever, are not agreeable before’ 
they are fhaded; and when this is done as Nature and Art require, it 
exalts the former, and gives an additional Lufre to Nature; For a fo 
ber Light fuits not with bu/iling Figures, with re{pett to Within-) 
door-Reprefentations, becaufe it abates the Elegance and Art of the o- 
ther. As in The Murther of Cxfar in the Senate-houfe ; or, The Death} 
of Cato. But, let me not be hereby fuppofed to overthrow my for-| 
mer Affertion, that Sun-thine is not proper within-doors ; fince, on! 
fuch Occafions as thofe, there mut be found fuch a Medium in the! 
Light, as there is in the Colours between the more and lef{s beautiful, 
and as we have fhewed to be, between Sun-fhine and common Light. 7 

Again, this Light would be very improper in 4 Salutation of Ei- 
zabeth and Mary, or, The Story of Stratonica; or that of The Queen 


_ of Sheba: Thefe require a more tender, foft and {weet Light, and} 
therefore a common one. 
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If this be not obferved, a good Out-line may be fpoiled; as when 
ia Shade fhould happen to fall on the rifmg Parts, or a Ground-foade 
pals over them. 

Were we to make an Hiftory, wherein doth Paffions, the fedate and 
firring, thould meet, requiring confequently, an Oppoftion in the 
‘Lights, we ought to place the affing Figures forwards on the firf 
Ground, as having the Predominancy, and to adapt the Light to them 
as mich as poffible. : 
Accordingly, a Story now occurs to me, wherein the three principal 
| Pajffions mutt meet in one Compofition, I mean that of Ahafuerus, Eft- 
her aad Haman; Ether thews a /upplicating and meek Pojiure and Coun- 
‘tenance; The King difcovers Wrath and Paffion; And Haman, Afto- 
nifoment and Fright. Now, in order to caft well the Light on thofe 
Figures, according to my Apprehenfion, I would difpofe /fher in the * 
greate?t Light, fomewhat in Profile; The King, in the /fronge/?, | mean, 
where it fa//s mo/? and has its chief Effet, .and increafe it by the Force 
of Colours; but Haman I would place fitting on the other Side of the 
Table, in adim Light, the rather to fcreen him from the King’s 
‘Wrath: And, as it is a Feaft or Banquet prepared by E/ther, where 
every thing is royal and magnificent, I think the common Light here the 
moft proper ; becaufe the Sequel of the Story and the King’s Rage are 
but accidental. 


: We fhall conclude this Book with the following 
! 


Ordonnance, or Table of the Lights. 


Here, the beautiful and darting Aurora is diffipating the foggy Va- 
pours of the ga/ily Night, by her agrecable Day-break, that the moft 
perfeé& Produétions of rich and liberal Nature may appear in their 
true Qualities, Forms, Golours and full Lujfire ; the defcends from on high, 
holding a clear lighting Torch, and driving dark Night into fubterra- 
neous Hollows. 

The more radiant Phebus, fitting in his Chariot, is mounting out of 
| Lhetis’s Lap, gilding all things under the azure Heavens, not excepting, 
| the Snow-white Lilhes. 

The chafie Diana, with her harp-pointed Silver Horns, is fatished: 
with what her Brother imparts to the World, as ferying not only to, 
revive, but.alfo to be a Beacon to the Paths of Mortals. 

| The bellifh Megara Tifiphone, with her ftinking Torch creating Anxi- 
ety and Fright, fretting at it, flies this irreffitole Light ; nmpe all 
| things: 
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things in her Way; even tarnijbing all beautiful Objects and Colours | 
with her dark and na/ty Vapours. | 

You fee here, the bright Morning by its pure-Rays /urpaffing all | 
former Light; but the Suz, by his fiery Force, gains the Laurel, 
gt/ding all that his Beams can touch; whereby we perceive the Weak- | 
ne[s of the Si/ver Moon, not able to diftinguifh Obje&ts and make them _ 
apparent. 

We exhibit here, at a moderate Diftance, on the right Side of the 
Piece four round Pedeftals, of equal Magnitude, with their Plinths | 
and Mouldings running towards the Point of Sight. : 

On the fir, as being the Morning, is feen a bright Star, giving a 
foort Ground-oade, ending ina Point. | 

On the /econd, appears the Sum, in full Luftre, giving a Jong and | 

* broad Ground-/hade, foarp and plain, like the Objeét. | 

The third has the Doon’s Prefence, which produces alike Ground- } 
frade. And | 

The fourth, whereon isa lighted Torch, caufes, by this Light, a, 

long and enlarging Ground-/bade. 


The End of the Fifth Book. 
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ERE, the God Pan fits playing his Pipes, . with. a. 
Crook refting on his Arm; and about him are. three. 
Women, frantickly dancing Hand in Hand: One of them 
is dreft in Green, and on her Head is a Chaplet of Herbs 
tntermixed with Field-flowers ; another is in Blue, adorn- 
ed with a Chaplet of Bulrufbes and white Bell-owers ; 
| and the third is in b/ack or dark Raiment, wearing a 
Chaplet of Roots and Mujbrooms. Thefe three Figures reprefent Trees, 
Rivers and Grounds. The Place opens an agreeable Country, enrich- 
ed with Woods, Rivers and Hills. : | 
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Pe CHAP. I. Of Landskips in general, 
? ‘IS a conftant Maxim, that 


Variety's the Soul’s refwd Delight, 
And the chief Viand of her window'd Sight. 


No. 12. Lh. Variety 
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“Variety is the Soul of Mirth, Sting of Pleafure and the Sauce of | 
“Life; °tis fo gratifying, that, without it, we think ourfelves. Slaves, | 
and, by a conftant Return, we wifh to live for ever: Without it we | 
covet Death; becaufe the Soul,as pent up in a Dungeon, calls for Enlarge- | 
ment. But he is much out of the way, who hourly wants Variety, | 
‘fince any Excefs is both ridiculous and hurtful, as well to the Agent | 
as the Patient. He who propofes a Livelihood from Art, is not to pleafe | 
“himfelf only ; becaufe his Happinefs or Unhappinefs. depends not on. 
himfelf, but others, according as his Works pleafe or difpleafe;. and, as. | 
every Creature has a particular Liking, and, when in Company, they | 
are not to be fatisfied with one Sort of Food, but with a Variety; fo.a } 
judicious Artift fhould ftrenuoufly endeavour to qualify himfelf for every | 
Perfon’s Tae; like an expert Apothecary, who ftores his Shop with } 
all proper Medicines for the’ general Good, and thereby gets Money. | 
Let this fuffice to hint, that a Landskip-painter mult not be wedded to: | 
one Choice, either too ftirring and extravagant, or too repofed and melan- | 
choly; becaufe it would pleafe-but one Set of Men, and his Advan- | 
tage would therefore arife but from few: Whereas Variety will allure | 
both Sorts,, and his Fame be the greater. 1 
I thought it proper to premife this, as.an Advice to many: Let us | 
now, ere we come to the Effence of this Branch of Painting, confi-* 
dér, that a Landskip is the moft delightful Obje& in the Art, and has | 
very powerful Qualities, with refpect to Sight, when, by a fweet | 
Harmony of Colours and elegant Management, it diverts. and pleates. | 
the Eye. What can be more fatisfactory than to travel the World | 
‘without going out of Doors; and, ina Moment, to journey out of .4- | 
fra into Africa, and from thence back to 4merica, even into the E/y- 7 
fran Fields, to view all the Wonders, without Danger or Incommodity } 
from Sun or Froft? What is more acceptable than thady Groves, open | 
Parks, clear Waters, Rocks, Fountains, high Mountains and deep _ 
mifty Valleys? All thefe we can fee at once; and how relieving muft | 
the Sight be tothe moft melancholy Temper? —__ | 
~Theie Circumftances being fo glorious, entertaining and ufeful,. let | 
us confider what conftitutes a fine Landskip. 7 
It confifts principally in anorderly Difpoftion of Lights againft Dark-— 
ne/s ; whence arifes the good Harmony, which infeniibly deceives the 
Sight, in fuch Sort, that tho’ it be a flat Cloth,. yet it exhibits a natur | 
ral profpettive Opening, even Nature itfelf. 
Landskip requires two Qualities to make it delightful, 
1. Difpofition. 2. Colouring, : . 


The 
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"The Di/poftion isan artful bringing together of irregular Objetts ; 


‘which neverthelefs feem not to be again{t Nature, or impoffible. 


The Colouring is a ConjunGion of proper Colours in the aforefaid ~ 


‘Objeéts, according to their Situations and Qualities, agreeing with the 


| Nature of the Air in fach manner as to repole and pleafe the Eye. 


And yet all thefe Qualities cannot alone produce a perfeét Laidskip, 
unlets a good Ghorce precede; which confifts in joining together Variety 
of Objetts, viz. Woods with Viftos, wherein the Eye may lofe itfelf; 
Rocks, Rvvers, and Water-falls, green Fields, 8c. delightful to the 


Eye. Herein lies the Strefs of a Landskip, and Painting is very like 


Nature, with refpett to Things inanimate ; not to mention many others, 
as the Embellifhments 3 which give it the utmoft PerfeGtion. However, 
this Variety confifts not only m the Difference or Irregularity of the 
Objects, as Trees, Hills, Fountains, and the like, but in the Diverfity . 


_ of each of them; for Inftance, bending and firait Trees, large and {mall 


Fills, wrought and plain Fountains, Cottages and Palaces, green and 
ruffet Lands, &c. ‘The fame Diverfity is to be obferved in Colouring, 
according to the Sea/ons of the Year; that Lovers may not be cloyed 


by producing, with the Cuckoo, always the fame Thing; as, Szir 


and Motion, crooked and mifhapen Bodies of Trees, waving Branches, 
barren Grounds, blue Mountains, or Beajts, Birds, Huntings and the 
like; or, contrarily, a/ways Repofe and Quietnefs, (trait Stems, clippa 
Trees, level Grounds intirely green, ftanding Water, and the fame Light, 
Colour and Nature. , 

We have formerly faid, that a Table or Pi€ture hung up, and view- 
ed at a determinate Difiance, appears as the Life without-doors; of 
which, the /rame fhews only the Thickne/s of the Sil? wherein ’tis put, 
or Wall, againit which it hangs. The Queftion is now, whether fuch 
a painted Opening can be natural and deceiving, without fixing a Point 
of Sight and an Horizon egua/ with the Eye of the Speétator? and, 
whether it be the fame, to place them higher or lower? And further, 
whether the Thicknefs of the Frame be fufficient to thew the Thick- 
nefs of the Wall, without continuing it upon the Cloth? I fay pofi- 
tively, No, and that fuch an Opening cannot be_ natural, 
much, lefs deceiving, if one of thofe Requifites be wanting 5 which 1 
prove thus. Take a Chair, and fit at the Window with your Eye 
juft level with the Sill, and then you will obferve that the Horizon, 
or greateft Diftance parting the Sky and Earth, will, as I may fay, 
approach towards it, and be parallel with your Sight, and that there, 
fore you can fee nothing but Sky: Then arife, and you will perceive the 

Rick's Horizon 
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Horizon alfo rife, and that your Eye is always level with it, difcovetin 
‘here and there Objets on the Ground. Now, confider the Infaffici- ; 
-ency of your Piéture, when its Point of Sight does not dgree with | 
your Eye, and how Nature, joined to your imagined Art, is per- | 
verted, your Deceit. made apparent and your Intentions fpoiled. . It is i 
therefore evident, that the Pifture, in which the Point of Sight is plac’d | 
‘muft determine your Diftance, and that the Lye ought. never’ to | 
leave the Horizon, but be always level withit. If the Eye be lower than — 
the Point of Sight, all the Objects muft needs feem to tumble forwards, 
and the Fore-ground to fink. If you are above the Point of Sight, the | 
Fore-ground rifes, and all the Objetts are tumbling backwards. How | 
then can this feem natural and deceiving? Wherefore there is no other | 
‘Way, than to hang the Piéture in a certain Place, and fix.a Diftance | 
‘whence it is to be wewed without. Alteration. As for the Frame, it is 
neceflary to foew the Thicknefs of it on the Cloth, in order to know, at 
once, the Dijtance from whence you ought to view its becaufe its angular 
Rays are direfted to the Point of Sight. 

' Iam not infenfible, that this Pofition may feem ftrange to fome ; 
who will objet, that they never obferved any fuch Thing in Pou/fn, 
Titian, Bril or Francefco Mola, or other good Matters: But-the old 
Saying fhall plead for me; Example is better than Precept... For they 
endeavour to follow the Miftakes but not the Virtues of thofe excei- 
lent Mafters. Iam fure, that, had thofe great Matters thought of | 
thefe Obfervations, they would not have rejected them. Do you want | 
Demontftration, that every good: Mafter approves of what I fay, and 
follows it? Shew me but one Pi&ture, Drawing or Print of theirs, ex- 
hibiting an inward Vitto out of an Hall or Chamber, wherein they 
have forgot to exprefs the Thickne/s of the Framing or Walls; fince, o- 
therwife they mult depart from the Naturalnefs, and we would fay, that, 
inftead of an Of-di/fance, they had reprefented a Piture or Tapeftry. 
I therefore conclude, that if Mature require this in a Pi€ture, it is Rill 
more neceflary, when we would have the Pi@ture taken for Nature it- 
felf, in order to deceive even Mafters. But fome think, If Ear- 
rive inthe Art, to their Heights, I fhall be fatisfied, In the mean 
time Art defpairs of attaining greater Luftre by further Improve- 
ments. 


- But, to reaflume our former Pofition, my Opinion is, that what has 
been faid ought to be regarded, when we meet with any thing in 
Halls, Chambers, Galleries and the like, whether in Niches, above or 
in Chimneys, or on other Occafions: And the main Point is, to place well 
| te the 
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the ‘Horizon according us the. Piece ftands'High or low. | My-ufual Prac- 
tice was, to make the Thickne/s of Walls plainly appear in my Paint- 
ings; and would always have done it; ‘but on Painting, on a Time, 
> for a Lover of Quality, was obliged to alter it for his Pleafure; ona 
Surmife, I did it to fave'Work, not for the Good of it; affirming, 
that the Painting was thereby dock’d, and too much incumbered: 
But the Child mujt have a Name; he imagining, that the: Alteration 
made the Work look larger. _ tC RURSO MnO Uae ed 
Here let it not be thought, that my Piece was wholly taken up with 
the Ordonnance, and the Lhickne/s afterwards painted-upon it; becaufe 
that would be great Folly. I firft {quared out the TAickne/s, and then 


adapted my Delign thereto, as being more convenient than afterwards 


to paint the Thicknefs over it, and thereby dock too .much’ of the 
Work. ChE yoae 

Now, to give the ftudious Artift:a right Notion, as 1 think, how 
: compofe a good. Landskip, after an eafy Manner, Jet ‘him con- 
ider. pot a aaneienl | OS. rt | 

1. The Nature of his Subje@is.. io Ning ais; 

2. What Country he is to reprefent.:'\,. NUCH nel ois) at 

3.. What Séafon of the Year,’ what Month, and. what Hour of ‘the 
Day. ; : 
: Whether the Subje@ require Sun or Moon-fhine, clear or mifty, 
rainy or windy. Weather. . 00 Heat wild Pee Vis 

» Having fixed thefe Points, Jet him. proceed to feek proper Materi- 
| als,. bringing chem together, agreeable to his general Defgn, and dif- 
. pofing the Objeéts ‘in their proper Places, each according to its WVa- 
ture and Quality. b Sua A 

eNextilet. him place’ the,Poiit' of Sight inthe middle..of the Piece, 
higher or lower, as:he would have. Jefs or more Sky or Ground, con- 
fidering whether.the Grounds to be-a.Level or.not, and thus to order 
the’ Figures. equal) with the. Eye,’ to..difcover.direttly whether the 
Painting be feen thro’.an high Window in a low Ground, or froma low. 
Ground to on bigh; for tis commonly known, that if Things be feen 
from am Height, the Figures ought to be:under the Horizon, and when 
viewed from a /ow Place, they mult rife above the Horizon, 

Having ‘done this, let! him chule a proper Light, falling in either) 
from before, behind or afide, to light the Objetts accordingly: And 
then to difpofe the principal Objef# (if poflible, and the Subject per- 
mit) in the beft Place, in the middle of the Piece; at leatt from off the 
Edges of it. 


Of 
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OF divers Paffons, if the Matter require: it, 1 omeéan, if the Land: 
skip:be mixed with Aifory, one ought to predominate, and durpafs the 
reft_ in Greatnefs, Beauty and Elegance 3 filling always the greatett 
Part of the Piece with it, whether by means of Trees or Build- 
oe The By-works mutt be fuitable to it, the better to explain the 
ivdatter. -: bos 16 a 

Af the Subje@ tbe 1a Wood, it ought to be adorned with Wood-gods, 
Guides or Terms, Tombs, Seats for Repofe, Wood-nymphs and. many. o- 
ther Things proper toit. 

° If.a River, it may be handled in the fame Manner, with the Ad- 
dition of River-gods, Naiades or fmimming Water-nymphs, Fifbermen, 


ike ¢ Swans and other [uch Ornaments. 7 
(a Tf @ eld be the'chief Obje@, itmay be fet off with Shepherds and 
(/  Shepherdejfes, Cowherds, Bacchanals and others. 


~weRocks and Caves require the fame Management ; with this Caution, 
thatthe Eye be taken with the principal Obje only, without other Re- 
gard to the By-works, than as Aids and Incidents ; for in fuch Condutt 
lies the Beauty and Goodnefs of a Landskip. ate 

As to the Ornaments of modern Landskip, fach as of the famous £- 
werdingen, Pynakker, Ruyfdaal, Moucheron and others who follow the 
modern Manner, they do not call for the aforefaid Embellifhments, as 
having other fufficient Matter, viz. Cottages, Fifbermen, Carriers, 
Waggons and fuch daily rural Occurrences, which are as proper to it 
as the Antique; for the Decorations alone, in my Opinion, make a 
Landskip: either Antique or Modern’; unlels we exhibit modern and 
known Places, wherein the Antique would be very improper, as Breu- 
eel, Briland Hans Bol have done, without Diftinétion between the 
loweft Life and what is better. For Nature is in her Objects now, as 
fhe was a thoufand'Yearsago; Woods, Fields, Mountains and Waters 
are always the fame 'and therefore Mature is modern, that is, imper- 
fe: But the is Antique and perfeit, when we judicioufly adorn her 
with uncommon and magnificent Buildings, Tombs and other.Remains of 
Antiquity ; which, inConjunGtion with the Ornaments abovementioned, 
compofe anantique Landskip. But when a modern Profped on the Rhine. 
is deck’d with antique Figures and Stories, it muft look ridiculous; Since, 
Cottages and civil and military Architecture will evidently difcover the 
prudent Folly of the Mafter, tho’ otherwife excellent in doth Manners. 
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CHAP. IE. Of the Light, Form and Grouping of Objetts in 
Landskips. 


: L ET us now proceed further, in confidering the principal Qua- 


lities and Properties. requifite in a fine Landskip: ‘Thefe, in my 
Opinion, confift 

1. In a good Difpofitiom of the irregular ObjeAs, as well with re- 
fpe& to their Matter, Shape and' Form,, as their Colour. 

2.. Inthe Mumber and grouping thenn. 

. Ina good ordering of the Lighr. | 

By well difpofing the irregular Objefts, we produce Life and Motion ; 
the Obje&ts confift of crooked, ftrait, awry, high and low; and by: 
the Colours we effe& the fame; when one thing is faint and weak, ano- 
ther melting, this ftrong, that hard.. : ort 

The Grouping confifts in joining thofe irregular Objects; as of two 
Bodies.dn two different Grounds, that on the Fore-ground ought to be 
fmaller than the other on the fecond; thus,. if a fie Figure come 
forward, a ftanding one muft be placed behind it; and on the third 
Ground, a:decumbent Figure’ onthe fourth, a climbed one;. and: be- 
yond it’a ftanding Figure again, 9c. Trees, ‘Rocks, Buildings, Gattle 
and other Things occurring in Landskip may ‘be di[pofed: in the. fame: 
Manner fo far as concerns the Irregalarity of Objects ; which,. in 
their A@arter and Colour, I hall thew in. the following Example. See 
Plate L.: 

I fuppofe then, . ima Piece, five Grounds with the Offskip’;. of which, 
the fourth is the largeft. On the Fore-ground, I place a Vafe of dark 
Porphiry, number’d 3. On the fecond Ground, a Fountain, number’d. 
4. On the third Ground, am Hedge, number’d 2. On the fourth 
Ground a Statue, number’d ¢. And the fifth is a /ow Ofskip, number’d: 
1. Thus much may fuffice as to Grounds going off behind each: o- 
ie the’ fame Di/pofition ought to be obferved on a jingle ov level 
Sy] ae re ae : 
~ As for the Ligh¢, its principal Management lies in oppofing Brown- 
efs and, igee to middling and greater Light: But when two Lights 
are to fet. off each. other, the Colour mu/i effect this; as for Inftance,. 
when.a lighted Figure. is to come off againft.a light Offskip, the for- 
mer mutt certainly be of a darkith Colour; as haying no Shade; and 
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then it will produce a good Effect: For the chief Management lies in 
placing a warm-coloured Objet again(t a light, faint.and weak Offskip ; 
contrartly, light and faint Colours againft dark and warm Grounds; the 
foremofe and ftronge Objet. againft the deepef? Lointain; andthe Objess 
further off, againt nearer Parts. of the Ofskip: And thus, light Ob- 
jects againit dark, and the contrary. 

_ “The Artit alfo ought to obferve, that two Lights-mutt never’ be aboee 
each vother, anlefs. one be vifbly.different fromthe othér'in Force, ei- 
ther in Colour or Tint, left one feem to run into the other; which, at 
a-Diftance,» would, be a: prepofterous: Union. | a 

Moreover, Part: of: the Taingain Yhould. always be broken; and thé 
Lye, on one Stde or the other, kept. nearer, either by: means of a Wood, 
Rock, Building or other Objett. A Part: of the Horizon'alfo foould al- 
ways be feen; or, for want of it, fome Jevel Objelt, fuch as a fronting 
Wall, Colonade, or the like. ‘This will produce Satisfaction to the Eye, 
and Elegance in the Piece...) 2.0 ? it Risto 3 Ay 

No one will deny, that unequal Numbers are the mof? perfe#; ac- 
cording to the Demonftration both. of Philofophers and Mathematicians. . | 
This Jnequality I alfovobferve and follow in my Di/pofition of Figures, — 
thus.. 

Firft, I place.ome Figure on the Fore-ground; then, three on the 
fecond ; ¢woon the third ;-and:four on the fourth Ground ;- and:then 
again, ove; and fo forth: - And thus, as well on a /imgle level Ground 
as where they happen: lone behind another. ~ Thefe: unequal Numbers 
in the Groups are, certainly, not of the leaft Moment in Landskips, 
© As to the Go/our mentioned before, ’tis to’ be efpecially noted, that 
the Colour which is predominant, and has the chief Place in the Piece: 
muft no where elfe be feen than with /ittle Parts, 1. mean, of le/s 
Beauty, Quantity and Dignity. ! | 


CHAP. III. Of the By-ornaments in Landskips. 


_T is ufual for Landskip-painters to have a particular Inclination 
] for one Choice ; one affecting wild and defolate Profpects; another, 
repofed and foft ones ; anda third, northern or frigid Views, Sun 
and Moon-fhine, Water-falls, Downs, watry’and woody Profpécts :’ 
And the Reafon is, becaufe moft People, by a ftrange -Impulfe, feem’ 
rather to coyet the Gifts’ of Nature than rhe Fleavenly; which afford 
what 
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what is whole and moft perfect: In a Word, they feek only a Part, 
tho all be to be got. This proceeds from Youth and Ignorance, want- 
ing fundamental Knowledge, and therefore not judging, what is mof 
beautiful and profitable; nay, what they themfelves are fit for. But it is 
' moft unaccountable, that many Landskip-painters are not able to em- 
bellith their own Works: To which, fome may objet, that as they 
have not made it their Pra€tice, fo they are content with handling /7- 
gle Profpeéts well, leaving any thing elfe to the Owner’s Difpofal. A 
fad Story, that they cannot do their Work without Help! Whence 
tis evident, of what Moment it is for a Landskip-painter to embel- 
lith his own Work, whether the Defign be his own or borrowed ; 
fince certainly, if he be Mafter of his Art, he muft alfo know what 
is moft fuitable in his Pi€ture; mot Trifles, or Figures to no Purpofe; 
but Hiftories, Fictions or Parables, taken from Scripture, Ovid, or AL/op 5 
Ornaments which will enrich the Work. But this is feldom done ; be- 
caufe few have Time to fpare, or Jove Reading. As for me, | would 
rather want Prints and Drawings than Books. As an Hiftory-painter, 
I make ufe of Books, and Defcriptions of Landskips and Beafts: But 
were Ia Landskip-painter, I fhould provide Books of Hiftory; for 
what fhould I be the better for exercifing one particular Part, of which 
I am Mafter, and negleéting others as neceflary to be known? I need 
not learn what I already ow but ’tis impoffible to get Skill in 
Things without inquiring into them. Have I'Time for perufing WVo- 
vels: Why not alfo for neceflary Things? Am I curious to know the 
State of the War, or defirous of Peace for the Sake of Art: Of what 
Advantage is the Peace, if I do not qualify myfelf to meet it? 

As there are few or no Painters who have no particular Manner ; fo 
few are qualified for Eimbellifoment ; fince every one ftrives to excel in 
fomething, and to get a Name by a certain Wonder fulnefs therein, ¢1 
ther by beautiful Colours, extravagant Draperies, broad and funny 
Lights or round and dusky ones; which often fpoil a Work inftead of 
bettering it: Thefe they cannot forbear (their chief Talent lying in 
them) tho’ they frequently have a contrary Effect, when they are to 

adorn other Men’s Works. We rout alfo obferve, that there are rwe. 
| Sorts of By-ornaments ; the necefary, and the unneceffary. ‘The necelfary 
are fuch as appertain to the Matter, to wit, immoveahle and jixed Orna- 
ments. Lhe unneceljary are the moveable ones, viz. Men, Bea/ts, Birds, 
and the like; which, with refpe&t to Landskips, cannot be confidered 
as neceflary, but only as tending to give the Pieces Life, that they may 
not pall but delight the Eye. 

No. 12. M m | To 
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-'To be more plain in this Point, we. fhall confider, what a Painter | 
ought to obferve and foun in the By-ornaments. Se 
I fay then, that ’tis very indecent to place a Woman alone, refting 
near a Priapus ; much more, in the Gompany of Men, unle/s you would 
exhibit a Strumpet. °Tis alfo improper, that @ Woman, well dre/,, 
fhould fit alone by a Way-fide, or in a Wood, or fiand prattling with or- 
dinary People. *Tis much more proper to make a Man fitting, and a 
Woman palfing by, than the Woman fitting and the Man paffing by, or 
holding Difcourfe ; unle/s he be inquiring the Way. ?Tis alfo much bet- | 
ter, that 2 fitting Man jhew the Way, than one who ts paffing along. IE | 
there be a Company of Men and Women, let not the Men be idle, and the | 
Women loadens and, if a Woman be refiing by herfelf, do not affign her 
a greater Burthen than fhe can conveniently carry alone, whether Bundles, © 
Trunks or Veffels. Woman of Fafbion foould never travel alone thro’ | 
Woods or Valleys, e[pectally if youthful, without the Company of; at leaf, | 
a Damfel or Child. Shepherds and Shepherdeffes, Husbandmen and Wo- | 
men, [uit well together. Where there are xo Sheep, a Shepherd or Pi- | 
per, or Laffes with Chaplets of Flowers, are improper ; becaufefuch People } 
are not [ent into the Field to prattle, but work; °tis better to inquire af. | 
ter the Shepherd than the Sheep. Country-people’s Children are feldom | 
euithin-doors in the Summer-time, but generally abroad in the Field with | 
their Parents; Jooking for Birds Nefts, gathering Wood or Flowers, | 
digging Holes, making Garlands, and in other childifh Attions. In mad | 
Sacrifices or Country-feafis and Merriments, no People of Fafbion Jhould | 
appear, without good Reafon for fo doing, or that they are Spectators | 
and ftand fomewhat off. Aged People, efpecially Men, fhould not be feen; | 
becaufe they take no Delight in fuch Recreations. , : 
Tt is againft Nature and Reafon to affign a dolefome Place for Mirth | 
and Feafting ; or, contrartly, one embellifoed with Figures and Fountains, | 
unle/s the Subject require it. By fuch Diftinctions as thefe we may know © 
a good Mafter. : 

He is an happy Painter, who knows how to adjuft his By-ornaments 
to his Landskip, and this to them; thereby making both remarkable: | 
But he deferves greater Commendation, if he govern all Things -by the 
Landskip. The Figures or By-works are certainly of no lefs Moment 
than the Landskip itfelf; yet he may be fatisfied, if he continually en- 
deavour to make the one as good as the other. Such an Artift ismuch | 
preferable to others; for the freguent Ufe of Prints, or other Men’s © 
| Works, is not the right Method-to become a Majer; you rely too much | 
on them: Not that I difapprove of them; becaule they ‘convey fine © 
Ideas, | 
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Ideas, and ftir up the Mind (I muft even acknowledge, that [ thould 


have been infufficient without their Aid) but you muft get truly fen- 
fible what Lengths you may go in the Theft, not to fall into the com- 


' mon Error, out of which ’tis difficult to extricate yourfelf 


In treating of the immoveable By-ornaments, we muft obterve, that 
nothing is more difpleafing in a Landskip, than always to fee Houfes be- 
hind, againjt the Offskip ; and, on the Sides, nothing but Trees and Hills, 
or [carce fo much as one Stone upon another: ‘This Repetition mutt needs 
be difagreeable ; wherefore tis no Wonder, that thofe, who are igno- 
rant of Architeéfure, avoid it as much as poflible: But it is furprizing 
to me, that many Landskip-painters will not be acquainted with that 
Art; even rather never defire to exhibit it (how beautiful foever) than 
to be at the Trouble of learning it: Or of following the Models of 
others, which are fo plentiful, and made for fuch Purpofes. A Point 
fo eafily attainable, and giving a Piece fo great a Decorum. I have 
been long ftudying the Caule of it, and can find no other than a Want 


‘of Inclination and Knowledge of its Virtues and Value: Zis out of the 


way to think that Landskips confit only of Trees, Hills and green Fields, 
without Houfes; or, if there be Buildings, Ruins or Triumphal Arches, 
that then it ts no more a Landskip ; fice no one will take an Hifiory in a 
Landskip for a Landskip, or a Piece with Architecture and fome Trees, 
for a Landskip or Hiftory, but a Profpett with Buildings. A Landskip, 
fet off with an hundred {mall Figures, will never pafs for a Figure- 
piece: But, without Figures or Houfes, it is like a Wildernefs or for- 
lorn Country infected with the Plague, and where confequently, no 
Houfes are ftanding: It would indeed be a very proper Greenland- 
view. Ab DR 


CHAP. IV. Of immoveable Ornaments ; as Tombs, Houfes, écc. 


: H E Tombs, exhibited in Landskips, require particular Notice ; 
as giving not only a good Decorum, but alfo a Probability to 
the Places of their Situation; that they may not be contradsttory 
to Truth and Time. 

The moft fure Method is, when you introduce fuch a Piece of Stone- 
work, firft to chufe a proper Place for its ftlanding, where it may be 
mo/? confpicuous to Paflengers, in order to draw their Attention; where- 
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fore they are made more or lefs fumptuous and elegant, according to 
the Condition and Dignity of the Deceafed, or thofe who: caufe them 
to be fet up. They are commonly placed in the Fields near high 
Roads; or, at the Lntrance of a foady Grove, or elfe within it ;. yet in 
fuch a Manner as to be eafily approached, and feen by thofe who pafs 
by. If they be co/tly and finely adorned with Figures and other cary’d. 
Work, they are ufually fortified againft the Injuries of Time; fome: 
are crowned with Arches, or elfe with fmall Pediments and Moul- 
dings fupported by Columns; and topp’d with aCopper Vaj/e placed be- | 
éween two Children turning on Pivots, and holding Iron Clappers,. with: | 
which, when moved by the Wind,, they {trike on. the Copper, and } 
ereate a great Noife;. their Motion was occafioned by an.Hollownels. | 
in their Backs: And this was done, they fay, to: drive. away: Devils. | 
and evil Spirits, who, as they imagined, continually haunted the: ] 
Graves of the Dead. Some of thefe Tombs were encompafled with; } 
low clofe Walls, to fence them againft the Worth-wind.. ‘They were: } 
moft ‘Times placed on rai/ed Ground or Hillocks, efpecially in defolate: } 
Countries ;, and we need not queftion the Goodnefs-of their Foundati-. | 
ens, tho? we often /ee them in Ruins or funk down; fince nothing, tho’’ | 
ever fo ftrong, can refift eating Time. It’s not improbable, that about: | 
fuch Places were Benches for Re; and, the more to draw the People,. 
they fometimes made Fountains near them. .The Afhes: of the. De-- | 
ceafed were commonly repofited. in.a certain Uru or Box placed on the: | 
Top ofthe Tomb, or elfe in a Niche near it, elegantly carved, and in-. | 
feribed with hieroglyphic Letters or Charaéters.. 
Thofe Graves or Tombs were fo adorned with Emblems and Figures,, 7 
as always to make us fenfible, whether they were facred to an Heroe, | 
Philofopher,. State/man, fylvan Deity, or who elfe ;. if we may credit: ] 
the Remains, and ancient Writers. It would be too tedious to enume-. | 
rate all the Particulars touching thefe Tombs; and as-thofe Things: 3 
ferve only for By-ornaments to: Painters, I think what I have faid is: 
fufficient, with the Addition of what concerns their Materials: Thefe | 
were various, viz. Porphiry,. Fafper, all Sorts of Marble, red,, black 
and white 5, alfo Copper and other Metals ;. and’ fometimes: ordinary Stoné.. 
We fee often an /tar near them, whereon: they ufed: to: offer to the: | 
Memories-of the Deceafed.. 1 
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Of Cottages and. other By-ornaments. 


Cottages and Country-houfes are ufually low, having their greateft 
Conveniency and Extent below; and as the Inhabitants poffefs but few 
Goods (no more.than what will fupply their Neceflities) their Rooms: 
are but few.. Thefe Dwellings are plain and mean, moftly built with 
Wood or common Stone: They have neither Order, Difpoftion or Di-~ 
vifion.. They fometimes. wattle them with a Weaving of Reeds and 
: Rujhes, clayed over. The Roofs are thatch’d, and not much window’d ; 
commonly dark within, and /meared without with a light Colour, Red, 
White or Grey, that they may be feen at a great Diftance. Tele 
Houfes have often Wells or Water-troughs near them, or elfe Fountains 
“or CGifterns holtow’d out of a Tree; or made of Szone.. The Fountains 
are mean and artlefs; but near the Town, they are /umptuous, and 
magnificently adorned with Statues and other Ornaments. We allo: 
find Vafes or elegant Pots. with Bafs-reliefs, ftanding on high Pedeftals, 
above Reach, to preferve them from Damage. Sometimes: they. are 2: 
‘Tittle. decayed and broken, or ruined by Time and Weather ; as allo by 
the Barbarity of Soldiers;.as may be perceived in, the Fragments: of 
Columns lying up and down in the Roads, or near them; Hkewile Pieces: 
of Frizes with Bafs-reliefs ; and beautiful Cornices, the Remains where+ 
of, and their Bafements are fill fanding. We fee alfo,.about the Places. 
| Pieces of broken Gololfes ;. fome half within: Ground, others ying tum- 
| bled into. a Morafs. And, in the Woods appear Stone-lions and Lioneffes,. 
refting on Pedeftals, and {pouting Water out of their Mouths. On Hana-. 
rails they ufed anciently to. place Sphinxes, if their Meanings did not 
allude to the Secret of Sciences; for then they commonly /upported Co-. 
—lumns; Pyramids and Tombs. They ufed frequently, as tis fill. fome- 
times the Cuftom, to rai/e Heaps of Stones bearing Infcriptions ana 
| Charaéfers.. ‘They likewife fet up Pofts for Guides, or Figures for the: 
fame Ufe; efpecially in winding and crofs Ways; where we often fee: 
_ Lerms at the Ends of Roads or Lanes, to advertife Travellers of Dan- 
ger, in.cafe a Morais, Water or other Stoppage thould crofs the Way. 
| hence, the Word (Term) takes its Origin, fignifying, Bound: or Li-. 
_ mit.. Thofe Terms are like-a reverfed Pyramid, [quare, with a gaping 
| Head on Top,.generally of Copper or other Metal; inthe Mouth of whick: 
the Wind by its Play made a great Noife., All thefe ‘Things have a. 
fine Decorum, and give a Piece uncémmon Grandeur, if well placed, 
“and fuitably adjufed ; efpecially in Landskips.. Yo conclude. this Chap: 
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ter, T advife the Artift not to ufe thefe Ornaments too profufely; nor re- 


peat them without fome Diverfity, becaule otherwile he will prove cloy- 
ing, to his little Honour or Advantage. 


% 


CHAP. V. Of beautiful Colouring in Landskips. 


F any thing charm the Sight, I think *tis the beautiful Green of | 
Trees. How do we long for the lovely Spring! Is any thing more | 
refrething to the Eye than the firft’Greens of that Seafon? Spirits 
and Diverfions feem then to revive in all Creatures. If a real Profpett 
have fuch Effe&, that of an artful and agreeable Landskip has not | 
much lefs, wherein the bright’ Green and other delightful Colours | 
fhine. | 
But, tho’ it is not probable, that a Landskip painted intirely Green | 
fhould pleafe more than one in foul and Grey-green Colours, yet we | 
ought not to w/e Verdegreafe-to fetch out a fine Green ; fince, tho? it be | 
the moft beautiful, yet is wot the mo/t pleafing to the Eye; and moreo- | 
ver, very fading and changing. 
It is neverthelefs to be lamented, that Men who pretend to great | 
Skill in painting Landskips, intirely banith beautiful Green out of 
their Works,’ and introduce, in its Place, Black, Yellow and other | 
‘fuch Colours. | 
It’s true, that Plants and Herbs differ as well in their Natures and = 
Qualities as Shapes and Colours; that fome are of a beautiful Green ; | 
others, Blue; fome, Yellow or Ruffet ; others, Grey ; fome, of a fenny ; | 
others, of a watry Colour; neverthelefs Art teaches us not to imitate | 
the faded and mean, but what is moft charming and agreeable. In the 
Diverfity aforefaid we fee the abjef and the mean, and the beautiful and © 
moje beautiful. 
If now it be faid, that the Artift ought to exhibit every thing that | 

is beautiful, as well as the contrary, and that he only apes Nature; I | 
allow it ; but then he mult be an Imitator of well-formed Nature, and 
elegantly paint her mo? perfet# Parts. 
But by my Pofition, that beautiful Green is belt and mof charming | 
ina Landskip, let me not favour the perverfe Opinions of fome, that 
Colours cannot be too beautiful, either in Hiftory or Landskip, tho? | 
they exceeded Nature itfelf (of thisT have largely {poken in the Chap- | 
ter of the Harmony and placing of Colours) for at that Rate, how can 
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one Colour fet off another? What becomes of the Harmony or Con- 
juntion of Colours, when, as in Mu/fck, high Tones do not agree 
Awith the low? How can Gold be fet off by Gold ; or Pearls, by 
Pearls? Were all Things compofed of thofe two precious Bodies, 


Richnefs would not be apparent. ‘The Proverb fays, Tenues ornant Di- 
ademata Guna. ‘That iis 


The Gold of Crowns may boaf? its native Worth, 
But meaner Objects bring its Lujire forth. 


Many Painters have err’d in this Particular; of which I fhall give 
one Inftance. A certain Artift had once painted a Landskip, wherein 
the firft and fecond Grounds, and every thing belonging to them, ap- 
peared beautiful and natural; but on the third Ground all was grey 
and foul: On this laft Ground he had placed a Man in a beautiful ul- 
‘tramarine Garment, as bright as if he had been on the Fore-ground. 
He was told, that. thofe two Things were unnatural and Oppofites ; I 
mean, a foul and muddy Green and [0 beautiful a Blue Garment ; which 
was moreover (as the Man was walking in the Sun) painted as bright 
and beautiful in the Shade as in the Light, tho’ the Light fhould have 
been more broke. But the main Error lay, in breaking the Green of 
the Ofskip too much, .and not at all bringing down the+ beautiful Blue 
Veftment, tho? at, the fame Difrance. This Example may fuffice to thew, 
that the Parts ought not to be broken or fouled fo /uddenly, tho’. we 
fee it done by many, in order to make the foremoft Parts look beau- 
tiful and flrong. Nature thews no fuch fudden Alteration, nor clear 
Weather fuch Miftinefs in Sun-thine. 


° 


CHAP. VI. Of the leafing of Trees. 


ANY Painters find the leafing of Trees an hard Task. Molft | 
.t of them in this Point ape the Manner of this. or that Mafter, 


: without confulting or ftudying the Life: By. which means, 
their Leafing commonly becomes fet and ftiff, and always of one Man- 
ner; infomuch that we cannot diftinguifh, in their Pittures, the Elm 
from the Willow, or the Oak from the Linden. 

Nature inftruéts us to know them from afar, by their different Co- 


lours as well as by their Growths and Shapes; wherefore, to proceed 
regu- 
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regularly and gain Eminence, in this Study, you ought exactly to 
objerve the Life, and the feveral Sorts of Green and Leaping [een at a 
Diftance, whether they are clofe and maffy, or thin leaved and. branched, 
and whether they hang in Clujers, or uniformly on their Boughs. Mind 
atctly the Difference of their Colours in ther feveral Kinds, as well 
while. growing, as in Perfeétion and Decay. Alfo the Sizes of their 
Bodies, foort or long ; and whether they grow /?rait or croaked, in dry 
or watry Places. | 
Another.difficult Point, but which -caufes the greateft Decorum, is} 
the Roundne/s or Relief of the Trees: A good Method for effecting 
‘this, is, to obferye how large the Spread of the Tree is; fuppele it 30] 
‘or 40 Feet. The upper Rotndnefs or Near-fide mutt have the Jtronge/2 | 
Light and Shade; diminifhing gradually every 5 or 6 Feet; and the} 
Extremities to melt into the Sky or other By-work, tho’ the Light fhould ] 
happen to fall into the Piece from a Side; for the more the Light} 
approaches you, the /ronger it touches: And if, on that Occafion, you | 
light and heighten the utmoft Edges, it can add nothing to the Rehef 3) 
‘becaufe the te oud off too fuddenly ; and having once painted’ 
it too ftrong, you cannot help it by glazing, without muddling ; fince| 
it will always appear diftin@ from the other Parts as well in Colour as 
Neatnef. 
There is alfo as great a Difference between the Bodies of Trees as_ 
their Leaves; fome are more beautiful and Painter-like than others ; 
thele again more ftrait and found; thofe differing in Colour from o-| 
thers, %c. But a chief Regard is, not to place Ah or Linden-leaves on’ 
Oaken Bodies, nor thofe of the Willow upon Elm; for each Stem mu/t | 
produce its own Leaves; tho’ this Condu& be not heeded by many.| 
You ought alfo not to put young and beautiful Leaves upon an old} 
Stem; for the former is like letting a Man’s Head ona Monkey’s | 
Carcais, and the latter like patching a Child’s Face upon an old and’ 
«decayed Man’s Body. : . 
We likewife often fee, in Common-light-Landskips, the Leafing lie’ 
very foarp and edgy again/t the Sky: whereas Nature teaches, that even 
the Leaves of the foremo? Trees unit with the Sky on their Extremi-| 
ties, and appear du// againft it; and in the Offskip ftill more dubious. 
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CHAP. VIL. Of the placing and fellowing of Landskips. 


FIN D nothing more difadvantageous and irkfome to a Painter, 
than to wed himfelf to oe Manner of Reprefentation: Nature her- 
felf and the following Precepts will thew the Error of it. | 

Firft, with refpeé to the feveral Places where the PiGttres are to be 
hung; for I hope no one will argue, that a Piece {uits any Place ; and 
without a Variety in the Manner of a Mafter, I cannot judge whether 
he be a true one, or how rich his Thoughts are. ; 

Secondly, Becaufe the Artift ought, in his Ordonnances, to comply 
with the Aancy of the Proprietor, as far as Reafon and the Rules of 
Art and Decorum permit. | 

As to the firft, common Nature fhews him his Error. Do we not behold 
| Sun-fhine and fine Weather with greater Pleafure and Attention after 2 
— Storm? And can it have a lefs EffeG on our Senfes in a PiGture? There’s 
even no ‘Country fo defpicable, but in lefs than nine Miles Diftance it 
_ willexhibit a new Profpe&. How can it difpleafe a Painter fometimes 
to reprefent ftormy Weather, and then calm and delightful Sunshine? 
Since the great’ Unlikenefs caules Variety, and this charms the Eye. 
| Now, we tee a fhady Grove; then, a Waildernefs; next, a repofed 
_ Landskip, &¢. ‘Great Water-falls, huge Oaks, Rocks and the like 

Objeéts, well handled, look alfo very pleafing ina Room. Thus we 
_ might, as I may fay, thew the World in Epitome, and behold it at one 
| View. 

Ifa Painter always follow one Manner, how often will he ‘expofe 
his Weaknefs and Incapacity? If it be Sun-fhine, what Places will he 
find to {uit all his Pi€tures? Can he place them always in the Sun, jn 
order to fhew their Naturalnels? but granting the Work to be placed 
in fuch a Light, another Unhappine(s will till attend it; for the Sun- 
light will fall into the Pifture from a Side, and the: real Sun-fhine will 
come upon it fronting. 

From which Premifes ’tis apparent, that the common Light is not 
only neceflary, but always the mott advantageous for Chamber- 

ieces. . 
4 A good Painter ought to be prudent in the Difpofition and Choice 
of his Work, carefully obferving the Mature of the Place, that his 
Art may not disjoin, but aid the ArchiteQure; making his Landskips 
No. 12. Na (in > 
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(in order to Jook like Nature) the further they are from the Light of the | 
Room, fo much lighter than thofe.which are Mar. it ; for otherwife, they 
will /ook but‘ like Pifuress? > Rica omron ho it nb Le 
The fecond Confideration (which is a-great Addition’ to Ornament) } 
refpects the fe//lowing or matching the Pi€tures well’;-and tho’ Matching= 
pieces be ‘very well known, yet:smany People entertain wrong’ Notiofis | 
about them. Their Opimions, ‘touching what is nécellary in a Fe/lowing- 
pifure, are various: But they generally agree, that it confifts of an] 
Uniforrnity of Conception and Difpofition of Objects, Colour® and j 
Light: ‘To which, fome add, that: if one Landskip be a flat Country, 4 
the other ought to be'the’ fame; if one'be rocky, the other ought to‘] 
be fo too: In‘ fhort, they muft-be-fo much alike, that; on coming to- | 
gether, the one feems to be an Impreflion ofthe ‘other ; :in both,’ e- 
qual Sky; equal By-ornarnents, equal Filling ; nay, fovery equal, that ” 
there muft not be a white Speck in the one, but the other muft have: ] 
My Belief is, that thefe Niceties are-owing to the Wilfulnefs: of 4 
Artifts,and that, in a Matching-pitfure, nothing more is requifite, than. 4 
an equal Point of ‘Sight and: Uniformity in the Figures; wvhen-it muft 
hang at-a-like Height with the other': He who would»‘join’ the reft of | 
the Particulars, feeks the fifth Wheel on'a Waggon; for why, after 7 
fatisfying my Curiofity in yiewinga folitary Wildernels; fhould I.not | 
enjoy the Pleafure of a pleafant Plain? “Or a woody’ Landskip:inOp- 7 
pofition to'an agreeable Waterview and a delightful Profpe&t> Ethink | 
the Word (F¢//ows) fafficiently implies, that. they are two Pictures 7 
of equal Size, alike framed, receiving the fame Light, whether they 4} 
hang above or ‘next each other, mo/tly alike filled with Work, and: the ¥ 
Figuresof sequal Magnitude, and leffening towards the Point of Sight.4 
And as for the' Thoughts or Degen, the more different they are, the 4 
‘more agreeable; and the better fhewing the Richnefs of the: Mafter’s:! 
‘Fancy:::In a*Word; @ Landskip fuits' be? with a°Lahdskip,; and-Ar- 4 
_chitelturt with Architecture ;:and more. is not, in my, Opinion, required | 
in well-fellowing. a Picture. | ! 
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G.H iA oP, MAE! -Ofithe Liebts in a Landskip. 


& LTHO we have largely treated of the Lights in the prece- 
‘ding Book, yet. I:find mytfelf. obligated to fay. fomewhat about 
"it, with refpe@ to, Landskips,; efpecially. Hront-lights. im Pieces. 
which face Windows: This Point. puzzles many Painters; and not 
without Caule,. fince ’tis a critical Proof of their Capacities. 
The chief Reafon of this.is, that Artifts will not venture to under- 
take any think that is unprecedented 5 and no one has Courage enough 
to fet. the Example. ,. They, plead a main Difficulty. arifing from hence; 


namely, that,-having a Front-light, they cannot make Shades on the 


Ground or Objeéts, but muft find their Effects going oft and Force on-- 


|. dy by the darkeft Touches: -As.if the driving Clouds did not caufe. large 


Ground-fhades; which daily Experience fhews they do. In. the next 
Place, thefe Men tacitely confefs their Ignorance of the Force and Har-. 
mony of -Colours;, in chufing. dark Objects againft light ones,. and the 
contrary; for, placing againit an Ofiskip of green ‘Trees, light-colour-' 
ed, Objects, fuch as.White, Rofe-colour, light and {trong Yellow, and, 


the like, you have wo, need of large Shades. Would you make Ob- 


jects again{t.a light-coloured Building, let. them ‘be of dark Colours; 
or, a Vate of a warm and brown Colour, and againft it,..a lighter Ob- 


ject again; and againft the Ofiskip, the foremoft: Work,..is made .ftrong, 
by the Diminution of the Tints; fince all that goes back or retires be- 
comes darker and more dusky ; as. the Shades, on the contrary, : grow 


fainter and weaker the further. they :are off, Again,. the Grounds 
‘themfelves can afford us great. Helps; one may be light Yellow, ano- 


ther Green, another, bluith, according to their Qualities, as’ we. fhall 
further fhew. : | ae 
As to. the Figures, they may have a fufficierit and natural Side-/hade 


for fetting, them off ; for thofe, which are on the Side of the: Piece, 


which moft goes away from the Light, will receive much :more. Shade. 


than the middle ones,;,as alloa Ground+fhade ;, becaule.they go.fo much 


afide from the Point of Sight, and the further,. the.more. bse estan alee 
We conceive alfo, that if any Houfes or other upright Works running 
towards the Point of Sight were placed quite on the Side, the one high 
and. the other low, as here, a, Grotto with a Vifto, there again fome- 
thing elfe with rufticated Stone, of Balluftrades, €%¢. and before them) 
| 7 a Non te a Water, 
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a Water, along the Extremity of which, fome Vafes or Figures were 
ftanding on Pedeftals ; thefe Objeats, I fay, altho’ they had no perfea 
Shade, yet, with refpect to the Light, would fuffice; and moreover, 
throw Ground-fhades againft each other: Which would give the whole 
Work a great Decorum and Elegance. 

If it be objeGted, that this Management would caufe too great a 
Force on the Odjec#s without the Piece; and make it look empty in the 
middle, andthe Eye of courfe be drawn too much to the Side ; more- 
over, the two Corners of the Piece would then be foo conpining : 1 anfwer,. 
that, if the Ordonnance be difpofed on fuch a Ground as aforefaid, 
and the Colours well chofen and ordered, the large Light inthe middle 
will be found the fronge?, and the Side-work more clofe and compadt ; 
and by ordering fome Pedeftals with Vafes, here and there, againit the 
large and broad Shades of the Buildings, they would produce a fine 
Effect. 

Many dare not introduce any Ground-thades on the Fore-ground,. in 
fuch a fronting Light, in order to break a little that large Light, and 
make it go off; alledging, that the Wall covers it, and thinking, that no- 
more Ground-fhade can’ be feen on the Ground than that of the Wall - 
But thefe Men are much miftaken ; they ftand and behold the Place; but 
do not confider what ts built over their Heads ; what high Stories, and 
what large Groundshades thofe Things ought to caufe on the Fore-ground 
going of, which they muft imagine to be {een without Doors above the 
Opening of the Piece; for, tho’ it ftand againit a plain Wall, yet <it 
artfully reprefents an intire open Pannel in the Room, the Light where-. 
of falls direétly into it. 

__ Tobe the better underftood in what I mean by (Obje%s without the 
ie or Out-works) I add the following Demonftration. in. P/ute 
| 


In the Part A placea Point of Sight B, and draw from it two vifval 
Lines C and D: Now all that is without thofe Lines, is without the 
Piece E, and called Out-works, and may be fuppofed to reprefent a con- 
tinued Stone-work united and joined to the Wall F, whereb} Shades: 
and Ground-thades fall on the Ground 3; and all above it being Sky,. 
youcan, as is faid, thew the Height of the Houfe or Chimneys, by 
— Ground-hades falling into the Pifture. al 
Here it may be asked, whether the Figures in the middle (which ‘on. 
_ this Occafion make the principal Light) ought not to be altogether, or 
“always the major Part of them, in the Shade? To which I an{wer, that 
the Height or Lowne/s of the Houle muj? govern im that Pojnt ; for, if S 
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be high, the Ground-fhade will be longer; if low*roof’d, neither fo. 
Jong nor broad. 

This Method, fo far as it relates to Fronting-pieces, isas well founded: 

‘as helpful, and, tho’ never pratifed, ’tis however not to be rejected: 
But no body will lead the Way, without feeing the Examples of others. 
And yet, every Day, as we walk in Sun-fhine, we may make this Obfer- 
vation in Nature; the Sun.fhews us Examples enough. Moreover, ’tis 
natural-in viewing Things, rather to have the Sun dehimd than in our 
Faces, and yet many reprefent the Sun-light behind in the Pifture, and 
not one does it fronting ; as having no Knowledge of the Natures and 
Effe&ts of Colours, nor of making Lightnefs and Darknels againft pro- 
per Grounds, and, confequently, do not underftand due Harmony. 
Pourtrait and Ba(s-releif-Painters dare venture to doit, and find fo much 
Advantage in it, as thereby beft to deceive the Eye; to their great 
Honouwr.. 

If the Artift think he can apprehend me better by an Example, I. 

will freely give him one. See Plate LI. aforefaid. 

I place then, on the right Side of the Piece, a Row of Houfes run- 

ning towards the Point of Sight. The firft is {quare, with a Step into 
the Door-way ;. the Door is half hidden behind the Frame of the Piece, 
and ornamented with two Pedeftals with Sphinxes. Two or three Feet 
overthe Door isa fmall Moulding which fupports the Roof... Near this: 
Building ftands another, rifing fomewhat higher ; the Side-walling 
| hep ie is plain, and in Front are a’ Door and Window. On.each Side. 
of the Entrance ftands a Pillar fupporting the Entablature, and there-. 
on is a Compafs-fpandrel, Next this, are feen. Rails running up to an-. 
ether Houfe, which is /igher than the firf, and lower than thele-- 
‘cond. Tenor twelve Feet further off ftands an high Wall, running crofs. 
the Piece; and in this Wall, on the left Side of the Point of Sight, is 
_a large open Gate-way, thro’ which we fee the Offskip. Above this: 
Gate, ontheright Side, appear the Tops of, fome large and high Frees, 
which fill the Sky. Inthe middle of the Piece, we exhibit an. o€tan- 
gular Stone, and, againft the Front-cant, a Water-trough. ‘This Stone. 
is about 8 or ro Feet high, and has, on Top, a Ball. On the left Side, 
without the Piece, ftand fome Trees running towards the Point of Sight. 

Now, obferve the Light (which, as has been intimated, falls into 
the Piece fronting )-and what Ground-/hades the Objefis give each other, 
and their Courfe with Refpeét to the Sun’s Height. | 

He now, who. underftands Per/peétive, may eafily guefs, what Shades: 
tuch ‘Objets will give on the Ground, how large and long they Hh 
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be, on what they will fall, .acrofs, and runing towards: the ‘Point“ of | 
Sight: Likewife, how much this Front-light will exceed a. Side-one; || 
' if Brightnefs as wellas Colours. 4// Things parallel with the Horizon | 
are. tntirely lighted by the Sun; and, contrarily, thofe. which -are parallel | 
with the wifual Lines, are. dark and without his Reach, and fo exaltly 
limited, that the leaf? Projetture, even of an Inch ora: Straws Bréadth, 


will receive Light ; as the Example thews., : 
As for the Set-off or Harmony, no'one will doubt whether it is lefs” 

to be found ina fronting Sun-fhine thana fide one; for, what is wanting» 
in Shade the Colours and Tints will doubly fupply. 
© This Sort of Light, how odd foever it may feem to thofe who never | 

~ tried it; neverthele{s affords many beautiful and advantageous Accidents 
very. pleafing tothe I’ye;, but I muftobferve, that the wider and larger | 
“the Piece is, the more charming it becomes, thanina narrow and high — 
one; becaufe, the more the Objects approach the Point of Sight, .the lefs | 
Shade they give, and the further they go off fidewife from it, the broader | 
dre the Shades. RI Dee er deaf | 
> Isdid not propofe to fay any ‘Thing further about the Lights and their _ 
~ Qualities ; -but in the Courfe of Writing, fomething of Moment touch-’| 
ing them {till occurs to my Thoughts, which, I think. worthy of Ob- | 
“fervation, as being fo uncommon, that [ doubt;whether any Inftance has | 
been before given of it; it is touching the 4ir or common Light falling | 
. from on high thro’ an Opening into a round and clofe Temple, or any Place. 
of Retirement, rocky Repoftory for the Dead, &c. I fuppofe the Open-| 
‘ing as the Defign will permit. Now we have formerly. fhewed, that | 
common Light, contrary, to that of the Sun, ,illuminates the Objects | 
“with widening Rays; wherefore, all Things, going away from the] 
Center of the round Temple, have /onger and narrower Ground-/hades ; % 
“as the wearer the faid Center, the /orter.; even fo much,. as if, ftanding | 
juft under or upon that Center, they give not any Ground-thade at all,.] 
except under Foot. , On the contrary, it will be found, that fuch Ob- | 
“ jects receive ftronger Light from on high than thofe which go off fide- | 
‘wife, andthe. further they go off, ftill the lefs: Yet we perceive. the | 
' contrary in the Reflexions from the Ground.. The more the Objects ap- | 
proach the Center, the lighter they are in Reflexions, be the Ground | 
even White, or Blue, Red or Yellow, Light or Dark. 1 
~~. As for the Courfe of the Ground-fhades of the Objeéts, let them ftand | 
where they will onthe aforefaid Plan or Ground, they: flow from the | 
Center or middle Point dire@tly under the Light. : 
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CHAP. IX. Of Landskips in a {mall Compafs. 


) ‘E have formerly afferted, that Reprefentations in a, {mall Com- ” 
| pafs are neceflary as ageneral Rule for all Choices; which we 
‘hall exemplify in Landskips on almoft the fame Bafis as that of 
Hifpory; to wit, that there is a Difference between'a Landskip in a {mall 
Compafs, and the contrary ; and that the former is much more actful, 5 
and troublefome than the latter, tho? having’ lefs Circumftances : To: 
which, we fhall fubjoin the Requilites neceflary to both, ‘jn. order to. 
make each in its Kind equally good; together with a Remark touch- | 
ing the By- ornaments. Ne pee pee Thee ae aye 
‘As to Landskips in general, they are, as we have fhewed, in thefame | 
Cafe as Hiftorics ; to wit, that a large Ordonnance in a {mall Compals;, 
carries more Art, Knowledge and Efteem than: the contrary; beeaufe — 
the Obje@s’ require more Work, anda more plain and diftin Exe), 
preffion of their Qualities ; which in ‘(mall ObjeGts; ma large Coms- 
pafs, is not fo:nicely requifite ;'for the ntarer weapproach the Objects, = 
the more fenfible they’become. As in Hiffories, Variety of ‘Thoughts — 
and. Obje&ts occur (for compofing Ordonnances, either {mall or large. | 
with 2; 6, 20; so, “even an 100 ‘Figures) in’ Palaces,’ Halls; Galleries, | 
Towns, Villages, in the Field and Woods, c.. Soin Landskip offer. 
an Infinity of Objects for making fine Views, both ‘in {mall and large. _ 
Compafs, fuch as Woods, Plains, Rocks, Wildernefles, common _ 
Roads, Buildings, Fountains and'Statues, folitary Places with Tombs _ 
‘and Grottos, Sea‘ports, Cafcades or Water-falls, in order’ naturally to, 
exhibit therein all Sorts of Occurrences, the heroic and paftoral as 
well as the fatyric, mournful; ‘joyful and merry. “And tho’ we could 
order alt the ‘aforefaid Particulars into one Piette, “yet they cannot pro- — 
duce fuch an. Effect, *in referente 'to‘Art, as ach fingly will do; it be-" 
ing certain, ‘that Things feen ftom afar, as'we have formerly obfer- 
ved, never fatisfy Curiofity fo well as thofe which are near; whereby 
they become to’ us more diftinct, as: well ‘in their Exiftence and Form. — 
as Colour. We know, that the more the ‘Objects diminith and go 
off from us; the more they abate of their’Littleneflés, not only in their. 
Superficies,- but-alfo ‘in their Out+lines' and Sways.'* ACT ree’s Body full; 
of Holes and Knots, appears fmooth, and eveniat a Diftance; even ~ 
: the. 
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the crooked will feem almoft ftreight, and the whole Leafing as one. 
Mats. fi 
It’s true, that a large and concife Landskip does not give general 
Satisfaction; yet we know, that an Afflembly of few (ut People of | 
Fudgment) will never break up without doing Bufinefs ; when, con- | 
trarily, a Meeting of the Vulgar feldom does any thing without Con- 
fulion. It’s the fame in Muftck, with many Voices; they make a _ 
great Noife, but never affect the Senfes like the /ng/e Voice of a fine | 
Woman, accompanied with the Bajfo continuo, which intirely charms | 
us, make us figh, even fometimes fhed Tears and this is only caufed | 
1. By the’ Force which lies in a Soo, fupported by the Ba/i. 2. By 
the Diftinctnefs of the Words {weetly utter’d; and laftly, by their 
Sehfe-or Paffion: All which is not to be feund in a great Concert; 
becaufe we cannot underftand the Words, much lefs the Senfe, but | 
fix our Attention on the general Harmony only. It is true, a great | 
Performance of Mufick will pleafe common Senfe, but an artful Solo | 
if for People of Judgment ; the former does, in fome meafute, af- | 
fect the Body, but the latter touches the Soul, and leaves lafting Im-' | 
reffions. 
' The principal Difference between fmall and great Landskips lies in | 
the Point of Sight. In the Great in a {mall Compafs, the Horizon is | 
_ commonly fomewhat low, and in the Small in a large Compafs, high : J 
In one is a high Ground, in the other a Valley; the one isa natural 7 
Reprefentation, and the other looks like a Map: The one Keeps a good. | 
Decorum, let it hang ever fo high, and every thing looks upright; in the | 
other aff things feem to be tumbling ; and it appears well ‘no longer than | 
while on the Ha/e/. In a great Landskip ina {mall Compais all is | 
{een plain and diftin@ ; at leaft one Part, according as the Choice is} | 
in the imall in a large Compafs we can perceive nothing perfectly but | 
the General; partly, biceatsts the great Light creates a Faintne(s, and | 
partly, becaufe the Piece is viewed at a great Diftance, as hanging | 
commonly above other Paintings: "Tis even a certain Maxim, that as | 
Pi@tures never hang below the Eye, unlefs in an Auction; fo a Land- q 
skip with an high Horizon, mult always needs ‘be falfe. 1 leave the | 
contrary to any one’s Judgment, how much more Decorum and Advan- 
tageithas, when of fuch an Extent as to be placed high or low, even 
up to the Cieling, without Fear of being hung below the Eye, when} 
the other muft find it’s Comfort under its fet Height, without Hope | 
of ever gaining its Decorum, unlels? by sarily catty on the Eatel J 


again, : 
After | 
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After having fhewn, that great Landskip in a Jmalt Compafs, 
pwith a low Horizon, can bear hanging above the Eye, and look be- 
coming ; and that g fmall one in large Compa/s, becaufe of the 
high Horizon, lofes its true Quality, to the Detriment of the Paint- 
er; we conclude, that there is no better Method to be ufed with 2 
Landskip of large Extent, in order to- make it becoming and ‘natural, 
than to fet, as aforefaid, the Horizon fomewhat lower; fince fuch 
Pieces are always placed above, I may fay far above, the Eye. 

But here, perhaps, a Difficulty may be ftarted; namely, that if the 
Horizon be fet fo low, the Sky will over-power the Principals of the 
Picture: But in Anfwer, let me ask, whether the Sky is to be look- 
edonas an ufelefs Patch? Does not the Sky moft adorn and invigo- 
rate a Landskip, and make it look agreeable? Mult we fuppofe the 
Earth to excel the Heavens in Magnitude ? Ay, But, fay they, there 
is nothing to be feen in the Sky. —-~— But is a beautiful Sky fuch a 
Trifle, and fo eafily to be painted? Is it hot more artful to reprefent 
thin driving Clouds than a flat Ground, here and there an Hill or Plafh 
of Water, Grafs or Herbs? A. beautiful Sky is a Proof of a good 
Mafter; but if it feem too large, we have an Help for that: Make 
the Fore-ground fomewhat large, and then a Tree or two, thick or thine 
leav’d, will take’ up enough of the Superfluity, and break any thing 
that is obftru€ting. Likewife a Building may ferve, either fronting, 
or in Profile; or, inftead of it, a Pyramid or Obelisk : Thele, not to 
be flung into the Offskip, according to ufual Pra@ice, but brought on 
the Fore-ground great and firong ; letting the Tops of thofe Objects ad- 
vance high, in order to pill, and thereby, as I have faid, in fome mea- 
fure, here and there to break the Shy. But, here it may be again ob- 
-je@ted, that’ fuch large Trees would not look fine, becaufe their Leaf- 


ing cannot be feen : But'is the Leafing of a'Tree of more Value than 
the Top of a beautiful Building 


g, Pyramid, or any fuch uncommon Ob- 
jet? Muft thele give place, and be left out for the fake of a Tree? 
Would it not look wonderful, and be a great Pity, that one in an hun- 
dred thould lofe its Leafing? Let one, two, or more Boughs fhoot forth ; 
there are enough without them.’ | fay then, that, by this means, the 
Sky will be fufficiently filled, and the Difficulty removed. And now 
the Sky is moderated, ‘and the greateft Force lies in the Landskip and 
By-ornaments ; the Fore-ground jis elegantly embellifhed; the Offskip 
broad and deep, with an Extent equal to my With; and the Horizon 
fuch, as I need not fear the tumbling of the Objeéts. 
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When I {peak of placing forwards, great Trees, elevated Buildings, | 
Pyramids and large Figures for By-ornaments, fome may poffibly fay 5, 

hat then the Ground goes down behind, and rifes forwards ; {ince they} 
cannot relifh any thing they are not ufed to, and which requires the} 
Objects to be fomewhat more finifhed and larger than in their common 
Way: But altho’ I have thus fhewed the Preference of one Manner of 
Painting before the other, yet I do not prefcribe it as a Law to be al-| 
ways followed. My Defign is only to illuftrate what is fine in the one 


above the other. 


OHA PSX OF painting Rooms with Landskips.. 


T HIN K this Point to be of Moment, and weighty enough to | 

be confidered with Attention; the rather, fince fome Painters often 
happen to fee different Management with refpect to the Rules for 
painting Halls, Parlours, €sc. and therefore cannot refolye on what is 
moft fuitable and advantageous for thofe Apartments; and. when they 
are to perform fomething therein, fo many Difficulties arife, and their’ 
Opinions fomuch vary, that they are at a ftand whether they thall re-| 
prefent a Pifure, or, a Painting in the Manner of Iapefry, or, Na-| 
ture itfelf. | al 
As to the fir? Sort, we mult be fenfible, that the Piures, being 
all of a Size, and placed orderly, will be taken, by the Knowing, for] 
abftratted Paintings, having no Relation to the Room; according to the’ 
Notions of thofe, who, being Mafters of a good Colle&tion, are indif- | 
ferent where their Pi€tures hang, whether againft bare Walls or Hang- | 
ings, As to the /econd Sort, tis certain, that Paintings, made in the | 
Manner of Tapeftries, will never be taken for real Tapeftries, be their? 
Borders ever {fo beautiful and elegant; and therefore have not the Ef- | 
fe& which the Mafter purpofes. The third Sort, viz. to reprefent | 
Nature, is certainly the beft: For, what can be wanting, when the 
Work is natural, artful and proper to the Place ¢ ey 
A’ Reprefentation of Tapeftry is a lame Picture. And a Picture, 
not agreeing with Mature and the Place, is alfo deficient; wherefore 
a Mafter, who paints fuch, is unpardonable; becaule, inftead of a- 
dorning the Room and preferving its Architeftomc Order, he at once 


foorts both. oi 
T was | 
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I was one Time asked, whether any certain Rules, befides the Light 
and Point of Sight, were neceflary for Hall-painting. 1 antwered, that 
the Architefture ought to be obferved throughout, as far as concerned the 
Compartition and Ornaments; and that, whether painted or real, they 
mutt correfpond with the Door, Mantle-piece and Alcove, and the whole 
Work take its.Proportion from one Order, that it may look proper, 
and make up one compat Body. Now, if a Wall were to be covered 
with a fingle Picture, it muft be handled in the Manner of an Hang- 
ing: But a Picture is fomewhat more brittle than a Tapeltry, and 

fooner damaged by hanging fo low. Chairs muft not be fet againft 
it; if it get Hurt or Dents, they are not eafily repaired ; a Surbafe is 
much better; and befides, the Wallis fometimes fo long, that it can- 
not. well be feen at one View. Wherefore, when the Diftance is too 
{mall, it is better to divide the Wall, and to ufe more than one Point 
of Sight. 

If now there be a Door in the middle, or on each Side, they ought 
to be left free, tho’ they are without Mouldings, and even with the 
Cloth; for the Room muft have at leaft one Paflage : But not painted 

over, according to the Practice of fome, with Trees, Hills, or Stone- 
work, as if it were not there: A very common Error, and which no 
Matter will juftify, unlefs he have a greater Eye to Profit, than the 
general Elegance of the Work. Wherefore ’tis more advifable to enrich 
the Door or. Doors with fine Mouldings or Ornaments. If the Door 
happen to come in the middle, a beautiful Frontifpiece, adorned with 
Carving, will look magnificent: This, -in order to fave Building-char- 
ges, might alfo be reprefented on Cloth; yet fome Artifts, who are not 
ufed to it, will not eafily be induced to undertake it, but rather fo 
much more Landskip ; tho? on due Confideration, and for the fake of 
Decorum and Naturalnefs, they had better call in the Affiftance of an- 
other Hand for their Help. When now there happens to be a Door, 
but not in the middle, it will be proper, for obtaining Regularity, to 
order alfo one on the other Side; unlefs it be even with the Wall, 
and the Moulding of the Surbafe run crofs it; in which Cafe, you may 
make fomething or other on its upper Part, {uiting with the Land- 
skip, fuch as a Stone with Bafs-relief either diftant or near. I fay, 
you may do fo; but for my Part, I fhould not much like it: Where- 
fore my Opinion is, that two Doors are much better than none; and 
tho’ you might neverthelefs incline to the laft Propofal, in order thus 
to have a larger Piece, yet ’tis inconfiftent, fince the: Cieling muft 
have. its Support according to its Compartment. Under each Sum- 
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mer ought to be fomething,. either ¢ Pilafer or Term) or elle’ the 
Piece mui have a civcular Head, But Rooms are feldom fo ordered ; 
perhaps, becaufe fome Men love to engrofs all the Gain. to themfelyes, | 
exclufive of the Affittance of others; and were fome permitted to do | 
as they pleafe, they would paint over every thing, with Flowers, Fryji¢ 
or Hifory; an ArchiteCture-painter, every where Mouldings, They 
may, even in Time, go fuch Lengths, that could the Floor be paint- 
ed as well as the Cieling, we thould fee, in every Stone, either a 
Flower-pot, Vifto, or an Hiftory, as fometimes we fee it in Iron. 
chetts. 

I fay then, that an Artift, tho’ the whole Work be undertaken by 
him only, muft not introduce more of his particular Branch into it; 
than Reafon and Decorum require; taking the Affiftance of a Friend: 
in fuch Parts, if there be any, as he has not ftudied; for Variety re-. 
frefhes the Eye. I think an Hall or Room, with one Sort of Pictures, | 
like a Shop wherein are fold but one Sort of Goods. To: give an In-- | 
flance, let us fuppole a Room, with a Side-wall, 30 Feet long; divid- 
ed into three Pannels; and the Surbafe round the Reom and the Pi- 
lafters between the Pannels, to be either of Painting or Wood, as I | 
find it proper ; and over the Chimuey I propofe a Piece with Figures.. 1,. 
tho’ a Landskip-painter, undertake the whole Work; but, not being: | 
able to manage the Chimney-piece, defire. the Affiftance of a Figure- 
painter; becaufe a generous Painter, if he expect Praife and Honour,. | 
mult not fo much regard his Gain as the Decorum of the Room; a Cloth 
of 5 or 6 Feet, more or lefs, in fach a grand Undertaking, is but a 
Trifle ; let another Hand get fomething by it, if it-tend but to the Or. 
nament of the Work. I order a Figure-piece over the Chimne ; be- 
caule ’tis the principal Place of the Room 3. for, what Bufinefé can a: 
Landskip have there, the Horizon whereof ought tobe without, nay, 
much lower than the Pifture? Wherefore in {o principal a Place nothing 
would be feen but Sky. 

We are very fenfible, that if, in fuch a Room, we reprefent Na- 
ture, we cannot introduce,. into. one Pannel, a Morning, into the fe- 
cond, a Mid-day,. andinto the third, an: Evening, nox ule various Coun-. 
tries; all muft have one and the fame Air., We grant, that, were 
the Room. comparted into four Pannels, we could’ exhibit the four 
Cardinal Points, or the four Seafons, provided: each Piece had a parti-. 
cular Point of Sight. | 

As for the Difficulty of the left and right Light, -to which the Sidew 
pieces muft needs be fubjeét, and the Light falling on the Wall fronting, 


from 
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| from the Windows, we have fufficiently fpoken of it, in the Book of 


Lights and Shades. 
And now, if throughout, we fee a continued or natural Landskip, the 


| Air alike, and the Leafing of the Trees running from one tnto the other, 
| when they are extenfive enough, I imagine the Painting muft look well, 


and Nature and Art be fully fatisfied.. If I am not followed by every 
body, I am fufficiently honoured by doing Juftice to Art. and the Cu- 


| rious. 


CHAP. Xf. Of ornamental Painting without-doors . 


F TER having treated of Room-painting with. Landskip, f 
think this the fitteft Place to fpeak of ornamental Painting with- 
out-doors. This Point is yery ufeful for two Reafons ; firft, be- 


 eaufe by certain Paintings, adapted to Places, we difcover what Sort 


of Places they ave, and what Ufes put to. Secondly, becaule it will 
be of Service to Artifts frequently concerned in painting Viftos, Foli- 
age, and other Things without-doors, in leading them.to further 
Thoughts. | 

I think it moft proper to ornament Summer-houfes (which are at the: 
Ends of Walks, and ufually benched) with Grottos, fet of with hi- 
gures and Fountains ; but fhallow and Si de-[ummer-Houfes look bet with. 
Bafs-reliefs of a darkith Colour. In. Houfes of Pleafure, for Drink-- 
ing, Talk or other Amufements, fuit Grottos, Fountains, Figures, Uras,, 
and Vafes. The Ends of Galleries become Architettonic Views, and 
the Piers between the Windows, Niches with Figures and. Bafs-reltefs, 
according to the Thickne/s of the Wall. in Gateways, hayfhe Rooms 
on each Side; Figures and Bafs-reliefs are proper; as allo jie Archi- 
teBure, fet off with Terms and other fuch Things: yet on the Sides 
and Sofitas of Windows ought to be Foliage only. 

But; to return to the Summer-hou/e-Painting,. we mutt confider, . that 
as the Kinds are various, fo there fuit to each, particular Reptefenta- 
tions as well in Defen as Colours, according to the different Lights. 

If the Building.be /guare, and have the Opening. in the middle, and . 
the Painting exhibit'a Ba/s-re/ief, the Light ought to be fronting ; but. 
if it be clofe-roofed, the Light’ mu/? come more,from below. Again, if 
this Building be deep, or the Opening, which gives it Light, far from: 
the Wall, it ought to be lighted moftly from the Reflexion of the Ground ; 

| yet, 
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yet, if the Opening be wide, the Light may proceed fomewhat from 
the Side: But contrarily, when the Summer-houfe ‘is jfeallow, or 
the Opening near, and one Part of the Painting is inthe Light, and 
the other in Shade, its own matural Reflexion mui be [een in the Joady 
Part, that the Work may look likea real carved Bafs-relief : And, 
becaufe no Tendernels..or Pleafantnefs can be ufed in it, as being 
in Shade, I think the Parts there ought to be handled fomewhat 
more /arge and firong, I mean, with few Littleneffes, in order to make 
them come out, and for preventing Confufion, that at a further Di. 
ftance the Work may look becoming. Thus much as to Light. 

The Colours in this Cafe, if well chofen and put together, add no 
{mall Luftre; of thefe, I think the three following Sorts the mott pro- 
per, namely, Free-one, blue Stone and white Marble, by reafon of the 
Greens of the Building, which cover it, and commonly jade the 
Painting, and impart to it more or lefs of their Colour : Which, how- 
ever, looks lovely and fweet, efpecially upon the White. The two o- 
thers, Blue and Free-/ione, may be ufed for By-works ; fince Purple, Vi- 
olet or Red cannot have here a proper Place, by reafon of the di/- 
cordant Green, producing an inharmonious Mixture. But, if a clean 
Light fall on the Painting, without being fhaded, then the three laft 
named Colours appear well, as does alfo a Flefh-colour, and have, with 
the Green, a good Effect, as being, by means of it, improved: And 
the Green thereby becomes beautiful and lively ; efpecially when, pla- 
ced between Blue-ftone-Ornaments, which every where unite with 
the Green, and keep together. But in this Management let me be 
underftood to fuppofe the Summer-houfe to be wide; where what has 
been faid is, on each Side, next the Opening without, painted on 
Boards, giving little or no Shade. 

In theyPainting ought alfo to be confidered its Shape, whether cir- 
cular, fquare, ottangular, oval, or any other, which will beft fuit 
there. 

As for the Subjef?s or Defigns, they mutt be governed by the Sjtu- 
ation of the Place. Flowers are facred to Flora; the Spring, to Venus ; 
Fruits, to Pomona; Vines, to Bacchus; Herbs, to Aifculapius; Corn, 
to Ceres; Mujick, to Apollo, who is alfo the Parent of the Seafons ; 
Procreation, to Priapus ; and Fruitfulne/s, to Diana: From thefe Heads 
ee be drawn Abundance of Matter for the Ornament of Summer- 
houles. | | 
__. Now, to be more plain in what I have before afférted, I thall ex. 
hibit two Examples, . : 
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For the one, I*place Zephyrus and Flora in the middle of a fquare 


| or round Piece, as occafion requires ; thefe are both feen fronting, mu- 


tually embracing in a lovely Manner. He, fitting on her right 
Side, has his left Arm about her Neck, with his right Hand holding 
hers, which refts on his Knee, and fhe {peaking to him very friendly 
and lovingly, almoft Mouth to Mouth. Her Head inclines over the 


' right Shoulder. With her left Hand fhe is taking up a Wreath out of 


a Basket of Flowers. Her Lap {ways to the left, and his to the right 3 
and between them are fitting one or two Cupids twifting a Garland 
about a flaming Torch. He is almoft naked and winged, having a 
Trumpet lying by him. - She is airily and finely dreft. 

The other Example confifts of three Figures, and exhibits Fra on 
the right Side, Pomona on the left, and 4pol/o in the middle, touching 
his Lyre, and fitting fomewhat above the two others. Flora has a 
Cornu Copia full of Flowers, and Pomona’s is filled with Fruits, and 
fhe holding a Pruning-knife. 4pol/o fits fronting. Flora looks forward, 
with a Finger on her Mouth ; and Pomona, as in Surprize, tofles her 
Head backwards and fideways. Thefe Goddeffes fit in Profile againft 
each other. The By-ornaments, round about, confift of Childre nor 
Cupids. 

Such Defigns as thefe, efpecially the former, are moft proper in 
Flower-gardens; but where there are mo? Fruits, Pomona takes place.’ 
Here you muft obferve, that I order thefe two Compofitions for Bafs- 
reliefs; fomewhat more than half rifing, and lighted fronting , but when 
the Light comes from a Side, they ought to be very faint, or little re- 
lieved ; as we fhall further illu(trate in the Book of Statuary, treating 
of the three Sorts of Bafs-reliefs. 

In Flower-gardens fait beft difant Vifios, or Groves; contrarily;, im 
Walks with Trees, the Ornaments fhould be Rivers, Sea-havens with 
Hills, Buildings, Rocks, and fuch like; as they are not fhaded by Trees, 
but receive a pure and open Light. Yet in Summer-houfes and Places for 
Ref, which are fomewhat fhaded by the Greens, V/tos are not proper, 
but rather Ba/s-reliefs, confifting of one, two or three Grounds. 

On the Court-yard-Walls, between the Houle and Garden, fuit alfo. 
faint Bafs-reliefs of one or other of the colour’d Stones aforefaid ; like- 
wife Terms, Urns and Vafes with Greens, in cafe no natural ones be 
there; or elfe, Fountains, with their Water-falls. Againit a green 
Hedge or Wall fait well circular Hollows, with Bujts in them, if alfo. 
thereabout ftand no natural ones. Thefe Bufts may be painted of white 
or light Red Marble, or other light-coloured Stone. A 
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The Places before-mentioned are the principal and moft common, 
but feldom happen to be together; yet if they fhould, the Methods 
aforefaid will be of ufe, and you may enrich your Thoughts by their 
means; fince they are laid down as well for Hints as Examples: And 
if you alfo confult the fine Defigns of Je Potre, you will never be at 
a ftand. But, the better to aid the Conceptions of a young Mafter, 
I willingly fubjoin another Ordonnance of my own Invention; as 
follows. eed 

I place Venus in the middle of the Piece, fitting quite naked between 
Pomona and Flora; this latter ftands on her right Side, crowning her 
with a Chaplet of Flowers; and Pomona, on her left, offers her 4 
Branch of Peaches; which Venus receives with her left Hand, who, 
fitting high and almoft ftrait, maintains a fing Air and charming De- 
portment; and thus by her Triplicity affording an. agreeable Har- 


mony of Beauty, Smell and Tajte, (for here, Beauty implies Sight). | 


and if the Place be higher ‘than broad, you may join Apollo to their 
Company, fomewhat off and fainter, fitting playing on a Cloud; and 
thus you may, inthe moft proper Manner, exhibit the five Senjes. 
However, pollo is not fo abfolutely neceflary here, fince Fenus, or 
Beauty, alfo implies Harmony; but I bring in Pomona, becaule Fruits 
‘and Flowers generally go together ; for Flowers grow and appear all 
the Year round, as well as the Fruits in Summer and Autumn. There 
are alfo Fruits which bloflom at the fame Time as the Flowers do, 
to wit, Peaches, Apricots, Almonds, &c. 

In a Phyfical and Kitchin-garden, 1 would place Afculapius, the Son 
of Apollo, God of Phyfic, as the Principal of the Piece, and to whom the 
Garden is facred, ftanding in the middle between Apollo and Diana; the 
one,with his Quiver at his Back,fits on his right Hand,or near him, hold- 
ing a Sceptre topp’d with a Sun, or elfe a Haming Torch ; and the o- 
ther, on his left, adorned with a Moon, either on her Head or in her 
Hand, and equipp’d with her Bow and Arrows. /culapius holds a 
Staff twined with a Serpent. 

The Moon, or Earth, caufes the Seed to rot; which pol/o, or the 
Sun, by his warming and fearching Influence, caufes to rife. As to 
Phyfical Herbs, three Virtues are afcribed to them; warming and cool- 
ing, anda Mixture of both: ‘Thefe may be appofitely reprefented by 
the aforefaid three Perfons; fince, by A/culapius, with his Staff twin- 
ed with a Serpent, is underftood Prudence, in moderating one Herb 
by another, and by Art to make them work their Effects, 
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Having thus largely handled this Point, I fhall confirm it by fome 
figural Examples re{peéting what has been before faid, in order to fhew 
what Sort of Paintings and Ornaments are moft proper in fuch Places 
‘where we ufually reprefent any thing, and which muft govern a 


careful Mafter, in order to make his Defigns conformable thereto. 


Obferve then, beginning with the firft Sketch, what I fhall further 
fay. oy 
| 8 If the Proprietor be defirous of having the Place painted all 
round, what Sort will be the moft proper ; Colours or Ba/s-rehef. , 

2. What Odfruéfions may be there, to hinder the Naturalnefs of the — 
Work in fome Defigns. | 

3. At what Diffance it ought to be feen either from without or 
within; fince it muft be executed bo/dly or neat accordingly. : 

4. Whether the Painting is to remain there conftantly Winter and 
Summer. ai) 

You {ee then, in the firft Example of Plate LII, a Place inclofed by 
two Side-walls, at the End of which isa Summer-houfe equal to the 
whole Breadth; the Entrance into it is in the middle, and on each © 
Side is an Opening, through which, the Reprefentations of A and B, 
the one on the right and the. other on the left, receive their Light; as 
the middle Piece C has it fronting. Over the Summer-houfe and- 
Wall appear the Lops. of the Hind-buildings D. Now the Queftion is, 
what Subje&t is proper for C, a Vifto or a Bafs-relief? a green Pro- 
fpet, fach as a woody Country, or Flower-garden, would have no good 
EffleG in this green Summer-houfe, when feen from without, where it 
ought to be viewed; becaule a Mixture of Green with Green affords 
neither Variety nor Delight. A Sea-haven, or a Court, adorned with 
Statues, Fountains, Cafcades and fuch like Elegancies, would appear 
exceedingly fine, viewed from within (for thofe Colours look well among 
the Green) but {een at its proper Diftance without, they will be found to 
be falfe and contrary to Nature, by reafon of the Tops of the Houfes D, 
which, being behind, and rifing above them, difcover a general Stop- 
page : Whence it follows, that nothing 1s more proper for the Middle- 
picce, than.a Ba/s-rehef. 

Let us now confider what is beft for the two Side-pieces feem from 
within; the one, as faid, recieving its Light from the /eft, and the o- 
ther from the right. A Bafs-rehef cannot, in my Opinion, be deco- 
rous there, becaufe the Eye mutt not be fo cloiely confined. They 
ought to be Vijfos, as not having the Inconvenience which attends 
‘the middle Piece, to hinder their Naturalnefs: The Summer-houle be- 
No. 13- Pp ing. 
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ing roofed in, the Light therefore falls more advantageous on thiefe: 
two Places than the middle one, as being without the Glare of it: | 
- Wherefore, Vi/zos mult be beft there; and even the fainter and bluer, | 
the better, as before intimated. -4n Haven with Shipping, a Court } 
with Fountains, Iflands with Hills, a Street-view of fine Buildings, | 
Temples and Galleries, together with a d/ue Ofskip, Sc. Thele are 
very delightful ObjeQs, and produce, between the Greens, a Variety 
and Decorum: Now, we ought to obferve that the two Pieces A and B,4 
tho’ they receive their Light from the Place, yet, if we pleafe, may 
be lighted otherwife; becaufe they are Without-door-Profpedis, having 
no Communication with this Within-door-Place as the Bats-relief has, 
which is confined to it. Thus much as to that Side; the fame Obfer-. 
vations are proper for the Sides E and F. 

The fecond Example, in P/ate LII aforelaid, exhibits @ Garden 
with Parterres, alfo walled in. In the middle is a Gate of letticed 
Work; and, on each’ Side, a hallow Jetticed Sent covered over with ] 
Greens, noted A and B. In the Back of each Seat is a circular Re- | 
prefentation; and over them appear the Lops of Trees, as of a large | 
Orchard, marked C. Now let-us confider, what Subje@ts will be moft | 
proper for the Seat A and B. :Firft then, obferve the Diftance whence | 
the Work isto be feen, which is from without, on the Near-fide of | 
the Parterres.. Here, as-in the preceding Example, Vi/fos are not | 
proper; and, becaufe the Place is fo-full of Green, more Green would | 
‘not look well: Wherefore, half-raifed Bafs-reliefs would be beft. As | 
for the Colour, we have before prefcribed it. The Sides may alfo be | 
adorned as before in the laft Example, obferving what Objeéts rife be- 4 
hind and above them. Here, on one Side,. are Houfes, and onthe O- J 
ther a green Wall. 2 2 

Behold now, a third Sketch: in Plate LET difcovering a Walk with | 
Trees; at the end of which ftands the painted Obje# A. Herein you | 
have great Liberty, and may ufe'your Pleafure; fince the Defign ftands } 
-free from any Obftruction.” This only is to be noted in-it, that, be- | 
caufe ’tisa long Walk, and, in Nature itfelf we are oftentimes tired with 
travelling fuch an one, we have no Occafion to make jt longer by Per|peét-.| 
#ve and other Views,but rather /fop the Walker by a fine Profpef, and in--} 
vite him tova little Contemplation and Reft, that he may.afterwards the 
better go forward: Wherefore, we here fuppole, a beautiful Imagery, 
Fountain-like, of white Marble, placed in a Grotto or Niche arched 
-with Green, and therein painted, in full Proportion, and with all — 
“Strength, Cephalus and Aurora, Z epbyrus and Flora, or Venus and Ado- 
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‘nis, and fuch like: Or, you fmay reprefent there, in.a Rock, having 


feveral Holes difcovering the Sky, Cadmus killing the Dragon; or, a 
Diana with her Nymphs; or a Term or Faunus accompanied by Baccha- 
nals and Satyrs, with their Inftruments, fome of which {pout Water ; of 


| elfe you may exhibit a /leeping Silenus, with the Nymph Egle /queezing 
Mulberries on his Face. All thefe are proper Subjeéts for the Place, 


and fuitable to the Occafion. 

You may alfo paint fome Terms on Boards cut away, and place them 
againft a green Wall on both Sides of the Niches, Windows, or circu. 
lar Hollows; wherein may be fet Bufts or Caits, as you fee in the fe- 
cond Example, of fuch Colours as before-mentioned, and which ap- 
pear lovely among the Green: Thefe Terms may reprefent Baccha- 
nals, Satyrs, Gods and Goddefles, fome naked and others dreft, ac- 
cording to the Seafon and Place. 


CHAP. XII. Tables or Ordonnances of Venus and Adonis, for 
the Embellifoment of Landskips. 


| EIHATI may conceal nothing from the Artifts, but as much as 
7 poffible rouze and enrich their Genius, I have pitch’d on this Sub- 
jet for the Ornament of Landskips. And tho’ it be common, 


yet I queftion whether it was ever handled in fuch a Manner. I di-~ 
vide it into three Ordonnances. 


The firft is, Venus’s making Love to him. 


The fecond, His taking Leave of her, to go a Hunting; or rather to 
be killed. And 3 
The third, Her finding him dead. | 

..The Fable is this. Venus was, according to the Poets, very much 
enamoured with the Youth ./donis, notwithftanding his Coldnefs and 
Infenfibility: And yet he refrained not from kiffing and careffing her 
for a Seafon ; which much incenfed Mars, and raifed his Jealoufy and 
Rage, as often as he faw the Youth in her Lap. : 


The firjt Ordonnance. 


The Place opens, a pleafant and agreeable Country, ftored with e- 
very thing that can delight the Eye, Woods, Hills, Valleys, Rivers, 
and Stone-work, except Houfes and Temples. I fet the Point of Sight 
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in the middle of the Piece. Between it andthe left Side, on an Hil. 
lock, I place the Goddefs and her Spark, attended by the three Graces,. 
who are to adorn her; one of thefe is twilting a Wreath of Flowers, 
another is crowning her with a Chaplet of them, and the third js 
bringing a Basket of Fruit. Some Cupids are toying about her; one 
efpecially is fitting at her Feet, blowing donis’s Horn: At whom he 
fmiles; when Venus, with her Arm about his Neck, with her Hand 
_ prefies his againft her Breaft, or kifles it. Behind the aforefaid Hil- 
lock, againit the Offskip, I place fome thick-leaved Trees; the high- 
elt in the middle of the Piece, and thofe to the left fomewhat lower 
and thinner. Behind them we difcover the Remains of a Colonade, 
rifing and appearing half behind the Hillock, and running towards the 
Point of Sight. On the fame Side forwards, I fet a cro{s low Wall, 
which the Hillock ftems, Againft this Wall, which is but 3. ong. 
Feet and an half in Rife, I place a Water-god fitting afleep by his 
Vale, and encompaffed with Greens: And in the Corner, againft the 
Frame of the Piece, I place a large Willow-tree or one and an half. 
And thus half the Piece is filled. On the right Side forwards, I 
plant a knobby mofly Body of a Tree about 6 or 7 Feet high 5 and 
clofe behind it, a large and beautiful one fully leaved. Somewhat be- 
yond appears an high fquare Pedeftal, whereon ftands a large and ele- 
ant Vale. ‘Thefe Objeéts are in a Line running towards the Point of 
Rohe, making a Way between it and the Hillock, which is wide for- 
wards, and diminifhing at the End of the Fore-ground, where the fe- 
cond begins and runs out into an open Field; whence to the Horizon 
are feen fome faint Hills. 

Let us now come forward again. In the Right-fide Corner, Envy 
kindles the Fire of War; the is flying with a broken ftinking Pitch~ 
torch in her Hand, and her Head befet with twining Serpents, fecret- 
- ly fhewing Mars the two Lovers. And now we fee, the devouring 
God of War on his Belly, with one Leg over a Stone, lurking be. 
hind the Pedeftal, and ftaring earneftly, between it and the Green of 
the Trees, at the Caufe of his Jealoufy ; his Spear and Shield lie at 
his Feet. 

I once faw a Print of Yulio Romano, wherein he has placed Mars 
in the Ofiskip, purfuing 4domis Sword in Hand; which I think too: 
obicure and far-fetch’d. The Senfe may be tolerable; yet ’tis againit 
the Fable; for Ovid does not mention, that Adonis was killed by 
Mars, with a Sword, but by a wild Boar, thro? his Inftigation. 
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Inthe mean time, I doubt not but this my Sketch and Difpofition 
will feem ftrange: Neverthelefs, if well executed, it will certainly 
appear fine with the Pedeftal, low Wall and Colonade ; fince fuch 
Things create great Decorum and Variety in a Landskip. - 

The Light, I affign, is bright Sun-fhine. 

My Intention here is, to reprefent the Month of May, or the 
Spring, when every thing is coming forth and bloffoming ; tho’ | am 
very fenfible, that the Green of the Trees, by the Diverfity of Co- 
lour, is, in the Summer, more Painter-like; however this muft not 
be like a Summer; befides, the Ifland of Cyprus is not like Holland, or 
other cold Countries, where the Greens come up late; for otherwile, 
I fhould not introduce a Basket of Fruit. : 

Now, if it be asked, becaufe I ftill fet, on the large Pedeftal, a 
Vafe, and that direQtly againtt the Hillock, where Venus and Adonts 
are with the Graces, whether this would not throw a very large: 
Ground-fhade over thofe Figures? I fay, it would not; becaule I af- 
fign the Suna Meridian Altitude. Moreover, I do not fet the Pede- 
fal fo near the Hillock as to be any Obftacle to the Figures. The 
foremoft Tree, becaufe it rifes fo high, can alfo as little prejudice 
them, its Ground-fhade pafling by them, over the Willow in the Cor- 
ner, or at leaft a Part of it; which makes the Colonade, againft 
which it fpreads, fall back, tho’ the Trees behind the Hillock can 
futhiciently effect the fame ; Gnce 1 make them either dark Green, of 
elfe in Shade, and the little Leafing hanging over the Lovers, in the: 
Light; in order thus to have below, jiome Darknefs for fetting off 
the Lovers: My Intention being to place that Group directly in the: 
Sun, in order to have there the principal Light. 

But here | may be reproved, ona Suppofition that I a& counter to: 
my own Pofition; namely, that im Sun-foine, People do. not fiand talk- 
ing, without foading their Eyes: Which I do not deny; but let it be: 
confidered, that the Gods are not fubje@ to human Frailties,. and: 
therefore they can. look againft the Sun: And to folve the Difficulty 
with refpe@ to Adonis, who ‘s not a God, I make his upper Parts in: 
Shade, receiving agreeable and ftrong Reflexions from Venus and the: 
Graces. . 

From whence arifes another Difficulty ; namely, by what Means 
this Ground-thade can fall on him only, fince they are fitting fo clofe to- 
gether, that Venus’s Arm is about his Neck, and oneof his Hands. 
prefles her Breaft; and therefore fhe muft needs take Part of the fame 
Shade? To which, I anfwer, That there are Means enough, by one 


Thing 
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Thing or other, to find that Shade. And as for Venus, the may be fo 
difpoted, either a little backward or forward, as to receive Light:e- | 
nough. Now, that Murs and Envy, at the Stone-work, may not - 
draw the Eye too much from the Principals, by making them in the 
Light, I bring not much Sun into that Quarter; I mean that I fet 
the foremolt whole-Stem of the Tree, and a great Part of the hind- 
moft, with Part of Mars, in a Ground-thade, occafioned by fomething 
without the Picce: and to let that Shade run, on the Fore-ground, jult 
to the low Wall ; breaking the Refidue here and there fomewhat 
with Buthes and Shrubs: | might alfo place there a Priapus-term, or 
other Object, in order a little to fill that Corner, 

We have before faid, that neither Floujes nor Temples muft enter the 
Compofition. Why not they, fay fome, as well as the Term? To which | 
anfwer, that the Fable makes no mention of any fuch Obje&ts: And 
let me ask; who thould live jn the Houles? It’s not faid, that Adonis, 

-tho’? a Man, had any Houfhold, or that he worlbipped in a Temple. 

This Piece may be richly embellithed with ten or twelve Figures, 
tho’ “Mars and Envy are but partly Figures. Some Landskip-paint- 
ets may poflibly obje& againtt fo great a Number, for that, thofe, 
well executed, would better become an Lhifiory than a Landskip : But 
Pe Aniwer is eafy; the Figures are {mall, and the L.and-skip, 
arge. 

We thall now proceed to the Colours and Attions of the Figures. 

We reprefent Venus in her Linnen, yet with her Upper-parts and 
Legs almoft bare; under her, on the Grafs, appears Part of a light 
Red Garment. 

Adonis’s Garment is greenith Blue or dark Violet. 

The two Graces, flanding next to Venus, are drett in light-coloured 
Garments of changeable Stuf and broken Colours, preferving, about 
that Group, a great Mafs of Light: For which Reafon, I chufe {uch 
Colours, ‘as do not caufe any unleemly Reflexions in the Carnation 
of Venus or Adonis. Her Garment, who is crowning Venus with a 
Chaplet, is Rofe-colour; a fecond, more forward, and with one Knee 
bent, is in White; and has a Flower in her Hand; and the third hay- 
ing the Fruits, and {tanding on the left Side, and fomewhat higher 
on the Hillock, has an 4urora or Straw-coloured Garment. We need 
not fay much about Mars and Envy ; fince Cafar Ripa relates enough 
touching them. Nothing is more proper for Mars, than a rufty Fil- 
lemot or blood-colour’d Coat; and for Linvy, than a black one. 
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As for the Motions of Venus and Adonis, they are fronting in both ; 
but their Feet more or lefs turned to the Light. 

Adonis, on the right Side inclines his Upper-parts towards Venus, 
with his right Hand on her Breaft, and his right Shoulder coming for- 
wards; his Under-parts are fronting, and his left Leg extended, and 
his right drawn in, as if he were about to rife; his Face fronting in- 
clines a little over his Shoulder to the Child who blows the Horn. 
Contrarily, Venus, refting on her right Thigh, applies, in fome mea- 
fure, both her Knees to his extended Leg; her Face, in Profile, turn-- 
ed towards him, fronts the Sun;. her Breaft is alfo feen fronting; 
fhe draws back her left Elbow,. in order to prefs his Hand on her 
Breait. 

On due Confideration, thefe two Figures will be found to have a: 
natural and eafy Contraft or Oppofition, in. Motion; fince I have en- 
deavoured to give myfelf full Satisfa@ion touching all the Actions: 
exhibited, before I fet the Layman. | 

But, I muft return again to the Ordonnance. I forgot to place two: 
Children behind the foremoft /ow Wall; of whom, the one is leaning. 
over it, and, with a Finger on his Mouth, and Head‘ funk, is fhew- 
ing the other the fleeping River-god. I place them there, firft,. 
for Decorum’s Sake; and fecondly, in order to break, in fome mea-- 
fure, that long and fliff Piece of Stone-work. The Water-god is of a. 
brownifh Yellow Hue, almoft as dark as the faid Stone-work ; and for: 
two Reafons; firtt, for tke Sake of Repofe; and fecondly, to prevent: 
a Mafs of Light there with the Children, to the Detriment. of the: 
Principal: Belides a further Purpofe; to adorn the Pedeftal of the Vafe: 
with a Bals-relief, reprefenting a Bacchanal or dancing Nymphs ; and’ 
tho’ it come in Shade, yet I affign it ftrong Reflexions. ‘There ought 
alfo to. be added, one or two Dogs afleep; of which; the one awak-- 
ing, ftares back with prick’d up Ears, at the Sound of the Horn. 

[have before faid, that one of the Graces fhould be drefled in White ;, 
but now, I caft a beautiful blue Veil over. it,.as proper to break the: 
Strength of the. White. | 

A Piece, thus executed, is fufficient for the Produétion of many 
others; efpecially, if we duely confider, how many Things are obfer-- 
ved init, which by few is taken notice of, viz. the Quality of each: 
Figure, its Origin or emblematic Signification, €fc. Many Fictions: 
are painted from the Poets Defcription,but few People weigh the Writ- 
ers Meaning, tho” attended with an Explanation; which however is. 
only general, without the Addition of the. Circumitances,. as well: 
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known tothe Writer ; as,the Shapes, Drefles, Colours, Paflions and other 
Remarkables: Whence we may conclude, what mult be the Cafe of thofe | 
‘Men who do not make themfelves Mafters of all thefe Things; and | 
how eafily they may miftake, even pervert the Senfe of the Writer or ] 
Poet. If the Faét lay in the Spring, they reprefent it in Summer; if | 
in a Winter-morning, they exhibit an Autumn-evening: Ought the O- | 
pening to bea folirary Place, or Wildernefs, they will introduce Di- | 
verfions: Should any Perfon havea red Drapery, as proper to him, 
*tis made blue, yellow, &c. We grant, that the Fadb/e may be re- 
prefented plain enough; and, who the Charaffers are, and what they 
are doing, prelently conceived; but the Drift of it is wanting. 

"Tis unneceflary to enlarge on this Table or Ordonnance further than 
to obferve, that A/ars here figniftes Vengeance; Adonis, the Winter ; 
and Venus, the Spring ; which is the Reafon, why thefe two laft can- 
not agree. | 

The Poets write, that there were four who went under the Name of ] 

Venus. The firft was the Daughter of Calum and the Day. The fe- | 
cond was brought forth of the Froth of the Sea, being conceived in a 
Mother of Pearl, and condu&ed to Cyprus by the airy Zephyrs: Ic 
was fhe who bore Cupid to Mercury. The third was the Daughter 
of Fupiter and Dione, who was wedded to Vulcan, Chief of the 
Cuckolds; and the fourth was the Syrian, called Afarte, who courted 
the Love of donis, and to whom Solomon erefted Altars to pleafure 
his Concubines. Whence we may judge, what great Difparity there 
is between thefe Venus’s. 

As forthe wi/d Boar, it implies the Night, Ignorance, Impiety, Fil- 
thine/s, Lewdnefs, 8c. 


The fecond Ordonnance: Or, Sequel of the foregoing Story. 


When 4donts was now tired with Kiffing and Flattery, or, to fay 
better, when his forrowful Fate drew near, and the Dogs {centing the 
Boar, fet up a Cry, he, deaf to Venus’s Intreaties, wrefted from her 
Embraces, and jumped up eager for Sport. 

We muft previoufly underftand, that we are obliged to confine our- 
Telves to two principal Points; namely, the general Di/poftion, and the 
Light: And tho’ on a due Confideration, it may poffibly feem to be 
chofen lefs advantageous, than if it were a fingle Piece (which I willing- 
ly allow) yet as it now ferves to match another, it therefore requires 


the fame Light, tho’ a revers’d one might better become it; becaufe 
then 


then I fhould be at greater Liberty : But even then, the Di/poftion 
would not be different enough from the former. 

We have, inthe Book of Ordounance, fhewed, that when two Pieces 
hang together, they ought to have a certain Conformity ; efpecially 
‘Landfhips with fmall Figures: As if, for Inftance, the heaviett Work 
‘be in the one on the right Side, andthe Vifto on the left, in the other 
or Matching-piece it muft be contrary; and yet, notwithftanding that 
Neceffity or Rule, which however fubfifts, I find fomething which gives 
me greater Satisfaction, and better exprefles the Senfe ; as may appear 
in the Sequel. 

I place, as inthe preceding Ordonnance, the Peint of Sight in the 
Middle of the Piece, and on the right Side’'an Eminence, afcended by 
3 or 4 Steps, fronting or parallel with the Horizon. Upon it, at the 
End againft the Offskip, I reprefent an open Niche, almoft fquare and 
Compafs-headed, adorned, on both Sides, with Pilafters, fupporting a 
fmall, but elegant Cornice, here and there fomewhat broken. . About 
the Niche hang Feftoons of Poppies, which are faften’d to the Crown 
of the Niche, and being buttoned up on each Side, their Ends en- 
twined hang down together. Thro’ this Niche, having a Seat before 
it, we difcover an agreeable View of Woods, Lawns, Rivers, Roads, 
€%¢, This Eminence takes up a third Part of the Piece, running off 
fteep on the inner Side. Forwards, again{t the Steps, which are moft- 
ly in Shade by Trees without the Piece, to the Corner whereon ftands: 
the Goddefs, we place her gilt Chariot drawn by two Pidgeons. 

On the left Side, between the Point of Sight and the Frame of the 
Piece, ftand 3 or 4 great and beautiful Trees, in a Row, running from 
the Fore-part of the Piece, and by the Hillock towards the Point of 
Sight. In the Corner, behind the Eminence, rifes an high and rough 
Rock, alfo running towards the fame Point, making between both a 
narrow Paflage, which forwards is over-run with Bufhes and Gorle, and 
behind is bare, fo as to difcover, through it, the Offskip and End of 
the Rock. Forwards in the Rock, I make a large craggy Hollow, 
into which the Water falls with Impetuofity. Thus much moftly as to 
_ the Fore-ground. At the End of it runs a narrow crofling River, 
from the Eminence to the back Part of the Rock; along the Side 
whereof, I thew a Plantation of high Trees, in order to make the Off- 
skip, which is feen through them, appear as in a Valley. On the Le- 
vel whereon flands “denis, I fet, between two Trees, a white Marble 
Bafis, with a broken Term, and its Trunk lying near it. 
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Thus I have fhewed the general .Defign; which I queftion not will | 
appear more uncommon and Wood-like than the other. The third I | 
hope to make {till more wild than this; becaufe the Subje& requires, it. | 
Some may poflibly think ’tis to be an agreeable and delightful Ordon- | 
nance ; but the Sequel will thew it to be otherwife; for in this, I repre- | 
fent the Month of ugu/?, and the Sun fomewhat darkened and fiery, 
inftead of fhining brightly ; the Air gloomy and cloudy, as if it were. | 
going to Thunder; the Wind allo blows, and every Thing is fhaking 
and in. Motion, not one Way, but as in a-Whirl-wind, the Duft, like | 
a Vapour, rifing from the Ground in fome Places. q 

Perhaps you did not expe& this Sort of Management, but on due | 
Confideration of the Cafe, it will be found both natural and artful. 

We now proceed to difpofe the Charafers. 

The Godde/s, feeing the Evening approach, doubled her Courtthip, | 
The cold Adonis, contrarily, eager for Sport, hearing the Noife of the | 
Dogs, haftily arifes from the Eminence. Now, all Things are in an | 
hurry, Venus follows him with Intreaties; but in vain; Fate feizes and, } 
pulls him along with her. The Graces are in Confulion; one. runs | 
after him; another, fearful of the .Goddels’s Swooning, and tumbling J 
down the Steps, fupports her ; the third, fadly fhrieking and crying, 
lifts up her open Hands on high. ‘The Boys are in Contention; one is 
haling 4donis away, and the other ftopping him. Cupid lies thrown — 
on the Ground. Others run with the Dogs before. The wi/d Boar 
appears in the before-mentioned narrow Paflage, between the Eminence. 
and the River; fet on by crue/ Rage witha Pitch-torch in her Hand. 

Now this Ordonnance feems to have much more Work than the pre- © 
ceding; and yet, if confidered, it will be found otherwife ; and that in | 
the former, the Figures are only more {cattered: Befides, in hearing ] 
Rae related, they always feem more tous, than in the Pidture it- ] 
elf, 

Venus, | exhibit as coming down the Steps, as.alfo one of the Graces, | 
who runs after 4donis, fince he is flipt out of the Goddefs’s Hands. 
The Youth I reprefent running juft in the Middle of the Piece, between 
the Eminence of the Trees, 3 or 4 Paces beyond the Steps, whereon 
the Goddels flands befeeching him in Tears. He. is almoft. half in the 
Ground-fhade of the Eminence; for I have faid, that the Sun is fetting. 
The Children who attend the Dogs, are entirely fhaded by the Stone- | 
work on the Eminence; which is fo high and large, that the Bodies. | 
of the laft Trees do ‘not efcape it. Venus ftands with her right Foot 
on the lowermoft Step, and with the left on the Middlemoft on che inner 

orner, | 
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| Corner, ftooping ; her under Parts almoft fronting, and her upper Parts 
turned Sideways towards him4 prefling her folded Hands, with the El- 


bows forwards againft her Body, and finking her Head, looks from him 
towards Heaven, I place one of the Graces by her Side as coming 


down, embracing the Goddefs about the Waift with Fear and Con- 


cern, and, with Amazement, looking to the left after 4donis, The 
other Virgin, who run after him, is now with one Knee on thecround, 


with her left Hand fhewing him the Goddefs, and with her right Hand 
holding a Skirt of his Coat ; fo that fhe is moft feen from behind, 


The third has, as is faid, her Hands ftretched on high; and her Face 
is {welled by the Violence of her Outcrys. Adonis, as in great Hatfte, 
advances his right Leg, turnin his Breaft to the right to the Light ; 
he holds a Spear in his right Hand clofe to his Side; which a Boy is 
withholding with all his Strength ; for which, another angrily {trikes 
him with his Bow. Adonis looks downwards, with his Face fronting, 
at the Virgin who is at his Feet ; pointing, with his left Hand, which 
is forefhortened, at the Wood; by which Arm Fate is pulling him 
thither ; fhe is flying, and has a Rudder of a Ship on her Shoulder ; 


her right Shoulder and right Breaft come forward, her other Parts be- 


ing forefhortened, and her Face turned backwards. Before him, I re- 
prefent a Cupid alfo flying, and pulling him towards the Wood by the 
String of the Horn which fwings by his Side. “This Bow is feen quite 


| from behind, with his Feet flung out, and holding his Boy in his right 
| Hand, with which he is threatening another, who is tumbled down, 
and lyes alfo forefhortened, with his Head forwards, and Feet towards 
| Adonis; he is all in Shade, except his Head, and the Hand with 
_ which he {cratches it ; his ‘Torch lies near him extinguifhed. 


A Flappet of Venus’s red Garment comes about her right Arm, and 
fwings behind over her left Leg. ‘The Chaplet of Flowers falls from 


her Head down her Back, are is dreft in Black, with a {mall flying 
| Veil over it. 


Behind the broken Term are feen the Arms of Mars, viz. His Ar- 
mour, Helmet, Shield, Sword and Spear, lying on the Ground in 
Shade. Now, altho’ Mars does not appear in his own Shape, but in 
that of the Boar, in which he was metamorphiz’d, yet we need_ not 
wonder at it; becaufe, we mutt not fuppole, that as he was a God, 
he entered into it Stockined and Shoed. Some may poflibly ask, 
Whether he could not do it in his full Habiliments? And, I fay, he 


might: But then I muft ask again, How we fhould know it? The 


Drefles of Gods and Men have uo Sen/ation, either good or bad ; they 
Qq 2 are 
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‘are even of no. other Signification than to make the Perfon known; | 
for, were they fubje€t to the Paffions arifing frem Heat or Cold, they | 
would alfo fhare the Punifhments of the Body, as the Head, Hands 
5c. do. 4 
_ Yet it may be very reafonably asked here, in cafe we were to repre-| 
‘fent the cancrous 4elaura, metamorphiz’d by Mercury into a Touch- 
ftone, whether her Garments fhould not be quite black? And I an- 
{wer, that nothing but her Body thould be fo; for otherwife, my Affer- 
tion falls to the Ground, tho’ I have faid, that the Drefs makes the 
Perfon known: Neverthelefs, I fhall in this Point, further ex plain | 
mylelf. 

The King Lyncus approaches the Bed of his fleeping Gueft Trip- 
tolemus, with Intention to flay him. Ceres appeared at the very In-_ 
ftant, and took the Weapon from the King ; at the fame Time tranf- 
forming him into a Lynx, a Beaft like a Tyger, for violating the 
Laws of Hofpitality. “This Story I would reprefent thus. The King 
is not there; the Beaft l make taking to flight, fhaking from him, a- 
‘bout the Floor, the purple Garment and Crown. This I think moft 
agreeable to Nature and Probability. Add to this another Inftance. — 

Funo, {ays the Poet, in wrathtul Jealoufy, beat the poor Calif?o fo |} 
much, that fhe was metamorphiz’d into a She-bear. Now, How is | 
this to be reprefented, in order to know what fhe was, Manor Wo-_ 
man? I would reprefent the frighted Bear as taking to flight, not | 
cloathed, but dragging her Garment behind her along the Ground. 
Here, the Bow, there, the Quiver of Arrows, Strap, and other Or- | 
naments. q 

Yet, in. what a mean Manner have I feen the King Lyncus repre- | 
fented by Tea. He ftands with the Dagger in his Hand, cloath’d and — 
crown’d, having for Legs the frightful Paws of a Bear. | 

Thus I have affirmed, that Cloaths ferve God and Men only for Di-— 
ftinétion : Which brings to my Remembrance, a Print of Poujin, con- 
firming what I have faid. It exhibits the L//an Fields, with the 
happy Souls at reft, and Youth, or eternal Spring, dancing and | 
ftrewing Flowers. Here, we fee Hyucinthus, Narcifjus, Crocus, Ado- - 
nis, Ajax, and many others, in fitting Poftures, -as when /iving: 
Whence, we may eafily perceive, how difficult it would be to know | 
them without their particular Badges of Di/tinffion, as the Spear, | 
Horn, Fountain, Helmet, Chaplet of Rofes, &c. and how. impoffible 
it was to Pouffin, fo excellent and learned a Man, to make Ajax 
known, feeing he there reprefents him in the /ame Rage or Defpair, — 

to — 
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to wit, fabbing himfelf, as when he was before Troy. A great Mif- 


take, in my Opinion, with refpe€t to Probability. I fhould rather 


have Jeft ic out; as alfo the Chamber-pot or Ciftern wherein Narcillus ts 


viewing himfelf. 
I can hardly believe fo ftrange a Defign to be of Pou/fin himfelf ; 


| fince Ajax is placed in fo cruel a Pofiure among the happy Souls; a 


Man who being a Fe/o de fe, rather deferved Hell. Why may not 


| Sifyphus, Ixion, Prometheus or Tantalus, who are doomed to hellith 


Punithments, be of their Company? It’s true, that 4am afted only a- 
gainlt himfelf on account of the Arms of chilles, to which he had 
a Claim, and the others offended the Gods; one ftole the Fire from 
Heaven, another had the Impudence to trepan the Goddels Funo to his. 
Lutt by an Ambuth, &c. : 

Tefta has, in my Opinion, in many Particulars, exhibited the fame 
Reprefentation, better and more intelligible than Poufin, as being 


~ much larger, and more pleafant and Painter-like: But yet he runs 


counter to the Probability of that Place of Ref?; as we may perceive 
in the two Figures of a Boy and Girl, where he is taking fome Flow- 
ers out of her Lap, and fhe, in Return, is ready to {cratch out his 


Eyes; being an old Quarrel revived. Now, in Faét, neither Ha- 


| tred, Quarrel or Fealouly, nothing but Repofe and Peace fhould appear 
there. 


But methinks, I hear. fome fay, that I derogate from the Worth of 
thofe two great Men, by thus expofing their Miftakes, and that ’tis 
eafier to find Faults than to make a thorough Compofition: Which I 
perfectly own; neverthelefs, my Intention is not in anywife to build 
a Reputation on their Errors ; fince it will appear, throughout this 
Work, that 1am xo kinder to my own Mijfiakes than to thofe of others ; 
and this, with a View of thewing Artifts a Way for avoiding fuch 
common Defeéts, and of making them more careful to mind Probabt- 
lity in-all Parts. Here let us make a Comparifon between an 4rchi- 
teé# and a Painter. A good Archite ought firft exafly, to know, 
what Ground is moft proper for his Purpofe, in building a Temple, Pa- 


dace, &c. as,, whether it be firm or marthy, and to which Quarter 


he mutt order his Front; and then to proceed to Work. If a Parnter 
intend to reprefent a Courthip or a military Bxercife, Offering, or a- 
ny thing elfe, he will alfo look for a proper Place wherein to lay the 
SubjeQ. The Architect makes a Plan of his Court with all its Ap- 
purtenances; of a Temple, with the Choir, Altar and other Particu- 


lars,’ €s¢. of a Fortification, with its Baftions, Ravyelines, endear 
DC 
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&c. A Painter likewife exhibits the E/y/an Fields, or the Garden | 
of Flora for Carefles; a Temple, for divine Service; a Court, with the 
King and his Retinue; or, a Foreft, for Hunting. Now, if a Per| 
fon enter the Temple, during divine Service, with 4 Sword iu his Hand, | 
or be frabbing bimfelf in the Elyfian Fields, among the happy Souls, in 
order to give bis Soul a fecond Remove; Would you not conclude thofe. 
Things to be very improper for fuch Places, and fitter for ‘Troy? I ask,} 
whether the facred Temple and Fields are not thereby profaned; | 
and were Dogs to be hunted in the Palace-court or Place of Rendez- / 
vous, would it not be ridiculous? jaw never enter’d the E/y/an Fields | 
before his Soul’s Separation, yet here, he fabs him/elf again; has he’ 
another Soul to depart from him ? | . 
rae us now proceed to the Defcription, Divifion and Confideration 
of the | 


Third and laft Ordonnance. 


The Godde/s of Love perceiving all her Endeavours to be fruitlefs, | 
and growing impatient for 4donis’s Return, took her Chariot drawn | 
by two Swans, and drove {wiftly towards the Wood, in order to feek | 
him, leaving her Graces behind as ufelefs at this Jun@ture; as we fhall | 
further explain at the End of this Ordonnance. Cupid follows her | 
thrieking. The unhappy Youth, bit by the wild Boar in his Groin, | 
lies gafping againft a large Oak; where, at laft, Venus finds him in his 
Blood: Wherefore, ftepping from her Chariot, like a Frantick the | 
bewails him, abhorring her Godhead, and curfing the cruel Tyranny 
which prefcribes Law to Heaven and Earth. Inthe mean time, d0- | 
mis expires, and his waving Soul is taken by Mercury, and carried to_ 
the H/yfan Fields. 

This Fable I reprefent thus. 

Adonis is lying on his left Side, forefhortened, with his Neck a-— 
gainft the Trunk of a large Oak; and his right Breaft and Shoulder 
upwards; his left Arm extended; and the tight clofe to his Body, | 
holding the Spear which is partly under him; his Head ‘hangs almoft | 
on his left Arm, a little foreright, with the right Cheek upwards; | 
his Feet are turned towards the left Corner of the Piece, forwards ; his | 
left Knee, refting ona {mall Rifing or Stone, is half drawn up; an 
Hunting-horn lies at his Feet. The Dogs at his Head, on the left | 
Side, howl and yelp. Cupid, on his right Side, ftoops down, and | 
looks at Venus thrieking; at the fame Time opening donis’s Gar- | 

ment, — 
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ment, in order to fhew the bloody Wound to his Mother ; who, af- 
frighted, ftarts back, and raifes ker Hands towards Heaven. Cupid’s’ 
Back is, by the Goddefs, partly in the Ground-fhade; his Breaft is 
forefhortened, his Feet clofe, and Knees-fomewhat bent; holding a 
Torch in his right Hand. Venus, as has been faid, raifes her Hands on 
high, putting out her right Leg, and drawing back her left Foot’ on 
a Cloud, which, behind her, runs up to the right under the Chariot ; 
her upper Parts incline over the {aid left Foot ; her Chin is funk into 
her Breaft; and thus fhe beholds the Wound. Her Breaft is fore- 
fhortened, and her right Hip is fronting. © Behind the aforefaid Oak, . 
againft which Adonis. is lying, the Chariot is feen in Profile, on fome 
‘waving Clouds alike with the Horizon; which about Venus defcend 
gradually lighter.and lighter to underneath her Foot. ‘The Chariot, 
tho’ gilt, yet kept dark by a Cloud, is elegantly wrought with Chil- 
dren, Feftoons and Foliage; behind, on top, isa large Star, and the. 
Chariot partly hid by the Body of the Oak. Forwards, between the 
‘middle and the left Corner, ftands a Stone, about three Feet fquare, 
with,the broken Trunk of a Term, the Refidue whereof, as the Head 
and.a Part. of the Body, lie on the-Ground, among the Buthes and: 
‘Shrubs. This Stone ftands fomewhat obliquely, with the left Corner 
towards the left Side of the Piece; clofe to which Side rifes an high 
Tree; and alittle further, another,, quite overgrown 5 or 6 Feet 
high. Behind-the Stone, among the Shrubs, Thiftles and Thorns, 
the Boar, attempting to fly, lies wounded in Blood and Dirt on its 
Fore-legs, with its.:Mouth wide open. On the fecond Ground, on the 
right Side, goes 4tropos with her Sciflors in her Hand and Diftaff on 
her Shoulder; being almoft to the middle, hid behind the Ground and 
in Shade, except her Head anda Part of one Shoulder. 2 
' The principal View is on the left Side of the Point of Sight. A 
littke above it flies Mercury with the Soul of the Youth, in order to 
carry it to the E/j/an Fields. ‘They are both feen forefhortened, 
with their right Sides fronting. The Youth is quite naked, having his 
Arm crofs his Breaft, his Legs clofe, and his left Foot a little. above 
the other. Mercury holds him with his left Arm behind about the 
middle, and looking at him, with his Caduceus forwards, points to the 
Place they are going to. AA {mall Garment, of this winged Meflen- 
ger, is ying behind him upwards. _ ) 
"The Ground is craggy and rocky, here and there over-run. with 
Grafs, Thiftles and Hollies. “ 
he 
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The, Light comes from’ the right Side, a little fronting, and the’ 
Weather is rainy. ‘The Air is Winter-like, yet calm. The Trees are | 
but thinly leaved, except fome which can endure the Winter, as Cy-. 
prefs, Laurel, Elm, Briar, €¢¢. which mutt give the molt Green’ 
heres The End of the Fore-ground, on the right Side, to the Foot | 
of the Goddefs, is in Shade, by a Buth and fome {mall Trees. » Venus, | 
Cupid’s upper Parts, the dead Body, with the Ground, and the Trees 
again{t which it lies, are Rrongly lighted.. The Stone forwards, under! 
Adonis, is moitly fhaded with the Fore-ground, by fome Cyprefles on 
the right Side, quite forward in the Corner. Sorne Pieces of the | 
Term (which reprefents a Faunus or Satyr) lying fomewhat further,” 
receive a little Light. The Boar, whofe Hind-parts are hidden be-"] 
tween the left Side of: the Stone and the Tree ftanding by it, partakes: 
alfo of that Shade to almoft his Neck. The happy Soul flying: with: 
the winged Melflenger, juft by the Tree or Chariot, is, with him, 
from the Feet to the Middle, thaded by the Leaves and Branches of 
the Trees; and are far above the Horizon, fo that the Green of the: 
Trees almoft touches their Heads. The Sign Capricorn, in Token of; | 
the firft Winter-month, appears in the Air, very faint and lighter} 
than the Air; ’tis juft over the Chariot, where the Sky is darkett. 

As for the Colours, I order them thus. Venus is in an airy Drefs of | 
pale Rofe-colour, with a blue Veil over it. 4donis, with his right | 
Shoulder and Breaft bare, has a light Fillemot Veftment, with Vio- 
let Reflexions; his Cheeks are pale, and Lips ‘livid, and fo are his’ 
Hands and Feet, yet he has a beautiful Skin. Venus is very clear and. 
tender-skin’'d; her Face and Hands warm. Cupid is of a middling | 
Complexion, not fo clear as the Goddefs, and fomewhat more roly | 
than Adonis. Venus has light Hair; 4donis, light Cheinut, and Cupid, | 
brown Hair. 
" This Subject requires more Cyprefs and Myrtle than other Sorts of 
. ad rees. 

The Ground forward, from the right Side to beyond the Stone, is | 
marthy. | 

I do not introduce the Graces here, as in the preceding Ordonnance, | 
becaufe they are irnproper; for they muft not attend Venus on forrow~ | 
ful Occafons, as having a quite different Ufe and Meaning, ‘as we | 
fhall here obferve; and the rather, fince in the former Ordonnance | 
we have fhewed the Significations of Venus, Adonis, Mars and the | 
wild Boar. 


Hefiod | 
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Hefiod teftifies, that they were three Sifers, who, by the Painters, 
‘are reprefented, young, jolly and agreeable, hand in hand. ‘That 
their Drefles were flying, thin and gay, difcovering their Nudities. 
That the eldeft was named 4g/ais; the fecond, Eupbrofyne; and the 
youngelt, Thalia. Seneca proceeds further, and fhews their Qualities 
|and Significations; faying, among other Things, in his Treatife de 
| Benefciis, that fome, by the firft imply Comfort it/elf, that the fecond 
_recetves, and the third reta/jates it. Others again are of Opinion, 
that, by this Trip/icity, are fignified the three particular Delights or 
Kindnelfes ; to wit, foewing Kindnefs, receiving Kindne/s, and requiting 
st. But that they fhould be reprefented thus, hand in hand, without 
fome occult Meaning, is not likely; but rather, that thereby is fignified, 
that beftowed Benetits, paffing from and to hand, at \aft return to the Per- 
fon who firft beftowed them. ‘They are reprefented, as having a jolly 
Air ; becaufe Benefits, to be perfettly agreeable, ought to be confer- 
red frankly and liberally; without which, the Aét lofes its Grace. 
Their Youth fignifies, that the Memory of paft Benefits ought never to. 
grow ftale. ‘heir Virginity fhews, that they afe pure and upright, 
univerfally beneficial, without Hope of Return, which fullies the Be- 
nefaction. Their thin Rayment thews, that the Enjoyment muft be fo 
great as to be vifible. 

__ To fay more, would be a Repetition of what has been already 
handled in the Chapter of Hieroglyphics and their Significations. 


Gtk P. MM The’ Fable of Dryope, for the Embellifoment of 
Landskips. 


A V ING in the preceding Chap. delivered what I had to fay 
H touching a fine Fable, and the myfterious Senfe of fome Circum- 

ftances, I find myfelf obliged, by the Satisfa€tion which feve- 
ral of the beft Artifts have fotind therein, to gratify their Defires, 
and to give an Handle for Exercife, in sketching fuch another. 

I have chofen for this Purpofe, the Fable of Dryope , and will a- 
dapt it as much as poffible to the Ornament of Landskips, making it 
a Without-door-Profpeét. ia 

The Story, according to Ovid, is this. Dryope, infenfible of the 
forrowful Dilafter that was to befal her, on a certain Time took a 
Walk by a Lake encompafled with Myrtles, with intent to make the 
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Nymphs of the Place, Prefents of Garlands of Flowers. She took 
with her, her little Son /mphi/us, not a Year old, accompanied by her 
Sifter ole, with a Basket of Flowers and wreathed Garlands, Near 
the Lake ftood a Tree, called Lotos, bearing red Blofloms; of which | 
fhe rathly broke a Twig to pleafure her Child; but perceiving Blood: © 
to iffue from it, and that the whole Tree was thereby violently agi~ 
tated, the was much affrighted; and the more, when, in going thence, 
fhe felt her Feet to faften into the Earth; for fhe was transformed into 

a) cee, 

I exhibit the Subje& (See Plate LIV.) in a delightful Valley, (ac- 
cording to the ‘Teftimony of the Poet) planted with Myrtles, and en- 
compatied by a Brook. In the middle of the Piece, I place, as the 
Principal, the ‘Tree Lotos, full of red Bloffoms and thickly leaved. 
From this Tree Dryope broke off the Sprig. I make it to thake and. 
move fo violently, that the Trunk of it is by that means become dif. 
torted and winding. On the left Side, I place the rath Dryope, of a: — 
beautiful Air, and black-hair’d, having her Son Amphifus about the - 
Middle, in her left Arm. She advances with her left Foot towards the. _ 
Tree, a little drawing back the right : Her upper Parts fall back ftil] 7 
more. In her right Hand, lifted up, fhe holds the bloody Sprig; at- | 
which fhe ftares in Confufion. — Her left Thigh comes forward. Her- 
upper Parts fway to the left; her B:eaft is almoft fronting directly ne 
gainft the Light; her Fate in Profile more or lefs turns back; and her: 
Feet are by this time fixed inthe Ground. We fee the Child’s hind. _ 
er Parts; and its Head is fet off again{t her Breaft. Her Sifter, on the 
right Side of the Tree, ftanding over againft her, I reprefent with: 
light Hair, and in the utmoft Concer, wringing her clafped Hands a- 
gainft her left Cheek. Her Head, turned to the right, hangs over | 
her right Shoulder; her Breaft heaves; and her under Parts draw 
quite back, Her Knees are bent, her right Foot flung out, and the 
left drawn back, as if fhe were fainting away. She is about T4 or 
16 Years of Age. The Nymph, who fupports Dryope, is placed be-. 
tween her and the Tree, holding her- Back with her left Hand, and: | 
with her right, uncovering the Leg, and thewing to the Sifter, at whom... 
fhe looks, that the Foot has already taken Root. Another Nymph, 
who is taking the Child, has her left Side fronting, yet her Back-. 
parts are mofily vifible ; fhe is on her Knees, the left forward, the o-. 
ther quite drawn back, pufhing with her Foot again{t a Water-veflel, | 
which, at the Brink of the Water, fhe overturns, A third, oh the © 
right Side, comes running, quite aftonifhed, with a Lap full of Flow- 
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ers; fhe points, with her left Hand, towards the others, and looks to 
the left at her Companions fitting on the Bank of the River, which 
~ partly runs between the Trees towards the Point of Sight. The one 
arifes, and looks forward with Amazement, and makes it known to 
the other fitting towards the Water ; who therefore, fupporting herfelf 
on her left Hand, turns her upper Parts to the right, in order to look 
back. ‘They have moitly Chaplets either on their Heads or lying by 
them. 

Thus much, as to the Difpofition and A@tions of the moveable By- 
ornaments ; which confifting of Virgins, each is contrafted according to 
her Paffion. We now proceed to the immoveable Ornaments. 

On the left Side, on a rifing Ground, between the Trees, I place 
a large fronting Priapus-Term, without Arms or Legs, moftly in the 
Shade againft the Oflskip, which ftrongly throws off the foremoft 
Group. On the right Side forwards, half in the Water, I fet a {quare 
large rough Stone, whereon lies a Garment or Veil, anda Parcel of 
Leaves and Flowers. In the Pannel of this Stone is carved a Futalit 
in Bafs-relief. Behind it, and between the Nymph with the Flowers, 
I place on the Ground a Basket of Chaplets. 

As for the Sea/on, ’tis laid between Summer and Winter, in the ripe- 
ning Autumn, and in fine Weather for the Time of Year. The Light 
is a Side-one a little fronting. TheSun may be put in, or left out, as 
every one pleafes; becaufe ’tis not mentioned or infifted on in the 
Fable. 

I fhall next proceed to defcribe the further Circumftances of this Or- 
donnance ; fince, without fhewing the Light and Darknefs, Harmony 
and Colours, *tis imperfet, andnotlike Nature. It muft be granted, © 
thatthe Harmony and Shadowing, oftentimes fhew themfelves, and that 
the Light is fufficiently apparent to him who underftands Per/peéfive : 
But whether there may not occur ftillfomething beyond the common 
Guefs and Judgment, I very much queftion. As forthe Colours, they 
mutt needs be exprefled; fince, without it, ’tis impoflible to know or 
penetrate mine or any other Painter’s Thoughts. 

I therefore affign Dryope, as the principal Chara&er, a blue Sattin 
Garment; one Flappet whereof goes over her right Shoulder, and comes 
under her Girdle, and the other is in her left Hand; with which fhe 
holds the naked Child about the Middle, when the Remainder, with 
an under Flap tucked in the Girdle under her left Brea‘t, covers all 
her other Parts down to the Feet, except the left Leg and Foot, which 
is rooted in the Ground. Her under Garment, as likewife the open 
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Sleeve about her left Arm, is yellowifh White, with green Reflexions, 


Her Garment next the left Leg is open. The foremoft Nymph is al- | 
moft naked, having no other Covering than a fine white {mall Scarf | 
about her Middle. The Drefles of Dryope and Jo/e are intermixed | 
with Gold, in order to make a Difference between them and the 
Nymphs. The Nymph, who is naked tothe Middle, I drefs in a dark 
green Gown, gathered-at the Navel, and faftened by a Girdle. of 
hasan airy Garment, clofe-fleeved, of a bright Rofe-colour, girt with 
a broad Girdle of dark Violet embroidered with Gold ; and under it 
a flowered Coat, open below, and giving Freedom to the Legs. The 
Stone forward is greyifh; andthe Veflel dark Red. The Ground next 
the Water is grafly ; and thus, I variegate the whole Fore-ground. 
The Nymph, who, on the right Side of the fecond Ground comes 
running, has a greenifh Breait-garment, loofe and untied, without 
Sleeves, and faftened but onone Shoulder, the left Breaft and Legs be- 
ing bare. The other, fitting further behind, on the Edge of the 
River, I leave quite naked. Her Companion has a fmall green. Scarf. 
The ftone Priapus is dark Grey, inclinable to Violet. 

As for the Light, I think, that the major Part ought principally to 
fall on Dryope and the two Nymphs next her, and on what elfe belongs 
to that Group. The Retidue may be little, and moftly fore:gn-lighted; 
either from behind, before or fidewife ; yet.in fuch Sort, as that the 
Caule thereof, and of the Shades (as, by what and from whence) may 
plainly appear: Otherwife, they will be but loofe Fancies, without 
Foundation. 

Some may poflibly queftion, whether hereby the Light will anfwer 
my Purpole; becaufe I aflign Dryope a blue Garment over a yellowith- 
white one, judging, not without feeming Reafon, yet without knowing 
my Intention, that the contrary would look more decorous ; namely, — 
the Light over the Dark; becaufe the greateft and ftrongeft Mafs of 
Light, falling on her middle Parts, to wit, Belly and Legs, the naked 
Child would be more beautifully fet off, if her Breaft or upper Parts 
were dark, than againft the yellowith-white. This with Refpe@& to. 
the Light, I willingly allow; but not, as to the Colour ; for I defigned- 
ly made the Garment blue, inorder to make the naked Nymph _ beav- 
uful ; and yet, with Intention that that Part might keep a firong and 
broad Light: For this Reafon, I have chofen a Stuff for it according- 
ly ; it being known that Sattin has a Glofs, and almoft the fame Force 
as Gold or Silver Stuffs. The red Garment of Io/e, as being a beau- © 
tiful and light Colour, will be fufficiently, yet not too much, fet off 
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againft the dark Ground: But the Blue has here, on account of the 
great Mafs, more Power, tho’ having more Light about it ; for the 
Red is but afmall Spot. Ihave, as much as poffible, confidered the 
Probability of this Reprefentation, and the Harmony in the Dilpofiti- 
onof the Colours ; afligning each Figure its particular and proper em- 
blematic Colour, not only inthe Draperies but alfo in the Nudities, 
giving one a fair and tender, another, a more brownifh Skin, and fo 
forth. Each Figure has likewife its particular Chara@eriftic; the 
Head of the Water-nymph is adorned with white Bel/-fowers ; that of 
the Wood-nymph, with wi/d Plants ; and that of her who comes running 
forward, with Field-flowers. If it be wondered, that Imake Mention 
of Sattin; fince we rarely hear, it was in Ufe among the Ancients; I 
fay, the Obfervation isjuft, with refpe€& to Statuaries, but not, as to 
Painters ; becaufe I have met with feveral old Pitures, wherein I have 
feen Sattin reprefented: But how long that Stuff has been known to the 
World, I cannot tell, nor fhall enquire. Inthe meantime, it muft be 
allowed to be a ‘beautiful and elegant Stuff; as are alfo the changeable 
Silks, tho” in alefs Degree, and more proper for youg People. ~ 

If any Difficulty arile from my introducing into this Story a Priapus- 
Term, fince there’s neither God, Man, Faunus, or Satyr in the whole 
Piece, nor the leaft Sign of any indecent Aétion, [ will give him my 
Reafon; which is, that the Poet, relating the firft Caufe of the Difafter 
befalling this unhappy Woman, afcribes it to the Tree Lotos; becaufe 
when a Woman, and Priapus could not fatisfy his Luft with her, he ’ 
in Revenge, transformed her into that Tree bearing her Name, laying 
a Curfe on thofe who violated it; and ftill retains that vindi@ive Hu- 
mour; wherefore I place him here, as the firft Promoter of the Ac- 
cident.. 3 

I infift largely on thefe Fables or Ordonnances, to give an Handle for 
further Inquiries into them ; for Owd is not full and particular in all his 
Fables, and we are obliged to fetch a great deal from other Authors. 

He gives us no right Idea of the Tree Lotos, (a Stranger to the/e Coun- 
tries) nor mentions, what Sort of Leating it has, or its, Virtues, or 
whether it be of a moift or dry Nature, or where it grows molt plen- 
tifully ; wherefore, as far as] have met with them, I fhall produce 
the Teftimonies of fome Authors about this Tree, together with the 
emblematic Senfe and Explanations they affign: A very proper Part of 
Knowledge for a Landskip-painter, whofe Inclination leads him to fome- 
thing uncommon, and delires to pais for Learned among the curious and: 
knowing. 

I<have: 
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T have found, in general, that the Leaves are round; which, at the 
riting Sun, open, and ashe goes down, clofe, and at Night, double ; 
wherefore, when we introduce zo Sun-foine, they mult be reprefented 
doubled or fhut. : | 

As for the my/terious Senfe, we muft know, that the Egyptians paid 
more Honours to this Tree, than any others, ona Belief, that it was a 
Mediator between heavenly and earthly Things.. It’s moreover ufed, 
to reprefent the Sun’s Rifmg and Setting ; efpecially with the Addition 
of a Child fitting on it, by which, they fignified, the Morning-vapours, 
which the Sun’s Approach difpels. And, becaufe it opens and thuts it’s 
Leaves with the Sun’s Rifing and Setting, ’tis /acred to Apollo, asa Tree 
peculiar to him, and out of Refpett /hewing its Leaves to him only. 

The rough or hairy Lotos was alfo much venerated by the Romans; 
who offered the Vefa/s Locks of Hair to it, * as they did, thofe of young 
Men to Apollo, or to his Son AB{culapius. 

The Greeks facrificed their Hair, in the fame manner, to the Rivers 
of their Country, as having a certain Relation to this Tree; which they 
imagined had fuch Intercourfe with the Gods, that they made it their 
Seat: And therefore it was planted in Morajffes. 

famblichus teftifies, that thefe Trecs require much Moifture; whence, 
the Ancients inferred, the firj? Caufe of Procreation: Therefore calling 
the Occean, the Father of all Creatures: And, obfervying the round 
Leaves, round Stem and round Fruit, they would, by this moft perfe& 
Figure, intimate, the Perfeétion of the highe? Deity, ; efpecially, when 
a Child was reprefented fitting on the Tree. Which Ovid likewife al- 
ludes to inthis Fable, when (as Mr. Pope has rendered it) he fays, 


Now, from my branching Arms this Infant bear, 
Let fome kind Nurfe fupply a Mothers Care; 
Yet to his Mother let him oft be led, 

Sport in her Shades, and in her Shades be fed ; —— 


We thall now proceed to, 
A fecond Table or Ordonnance relating to Dryope. 


| ie Story isthis. As foon as 4ndremon was advertifed of the for- 
rowful Accident which had happened to his Wife Dryope, he hafted to 
the Place in Company with his Father: But they arriyed too ie to 
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have any Speech with her before the Metamorpho/s. A rough Bark 
_ had now feized her Body and Members; infomuch, that fhe was only 
to be known from other Trees by her Shape and foft Voice. Her Arms. 
_ made two Branches, abounding with Leaves; befides her Head-attire, 
covered with Greens. Both the Father and Son hung about her Neck, 
and wept; and, with the Child, ather Requeft, kifled her for the laft 
_ Time. Whereupon the was divefted of her human Shape at once. 

In the former Ordonnance, I have ordered the River forwards, and 
in this, fideways. Dryope, all but her Head, transformed into a Myr- 
tle-tree, I place, almoft in the middle of the Piece, ftanding upright, 
a little to the left of the Point of Sight. xdramon takes her about. 
the Neck, and kiffes her left Cheek.. His aged and forrowful Father 
complains of the forrowful Mifhap to a Nymph ftanding near him, 
with his right Hand tearing open Dryope’s Linnen, in order to fhew 
her the Body ; which beholding, the raifes her Shoulders, turning her 
Head away, and looking down. Another Nymph, having the little 
Amphifus in her Arms, lifts him up, in order to kifs his Mother. Jo- 
Je I place in great Lamentation at Dryope’s Feet; anda Step further 
ftands the Tree Lotos. On the fecond Ground, on the right Side, I fet 
the Lerm of Priapus, crofs-hung with Feftoons of Flowers and Greens. 
tied under the Navel; and before it a {mall fmoaking Altar, with: 
fome People offering. On the left Side, on the Fore-ground,. I place: 
the large {quare Stone, half under Water; with a Nymph leaning on, 
it. ;Thefe are the Heads of my.Defign.. The View is on the left 
Side of the. Point of Sight, and confifts of Hills and Waters ;. and, 
becaufe I reprefent am Evening, the Air is full of Vapours and dark. 
Clouds ; and the Trees, by reafon of the Wind, are in Agitation. 

_ Now, as this Piece is the Fe//ow of the former, all Things fhould,, 
of right, be equally full of Work; but becaufe this Ordonnance has. 
the greater Variety, as exhibiting /ome Men, I have been: neceflitated: 
to depart a little from the original Diipofition, fince what is. introdu-- 
ced into the other muft needs be feen here; as we have largely treated! 
inthe 21/1 Chap. Of Ordonnance. Wherefore, I place Dryope front- 
ing, with both her Arms lifted up, and pretty near each other. Her 
Head Idofely hangs down. between them, to the left. Her Arms,, 
from the E.lbows upwards, together with her Breait and a little of her 
Body, setain their firft Forms. 4udremon is. feen, on the left Side,, 
ftanding on, Tip-toe in. order to kifs her left Cheek,:. which the ofters, 
him; his right Arm is about her Neck, and. his left on her Breait.. 


A little forward flands the Father tottering, and near his Side, the 
Nymph 
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Nymph to whom he complains; at the fame Time, opening Dryope’s 
Under-garment, only tied on her Shoulder with a Ribbon, and turn- 
ing his Head and upper Parts to the left, with his Face towards Hea- 
ven. ‘I'he Nymph itands clofe behind him very deje&ted and forrow- | 
ful, railing her Shoulders, and looking downwards with her Head a 
little fidling off from Dryope; her left Elbow is drawn in, and her 
open Hand up at her Head; her Breaft is bare, and in the Light. 
Her under Parts are fronting, and her right Leg flung out. Andre- 
mon’s Garment, falling from his Shoulder, hangs about his Heels. 
The Nymph, who, on the right Side, where the Ground is fome- 
what lower, is lifting up the Child, falls back in her upper Parts, | 
with her Head hanging forwards; fhe refts on her right Leg, having | 
the left lifted up againft the Tree; her Back is fronting, and turns to 
the Light, and her under Parts have a contrary Sway. The Child, 
whofe upper Parts only are feen (the reft being hidden by her Head) | 
ftretches out both his Arms forwards, towards the Tree, prefling one | 
of his Feet again{t her Body. Jo/e, fitting fquat between her and the 
Tree, leans her left Shoulder againft it, with her Head coming for- | 
ward, and her Hand on her Face, having a Cloth in her Lap. On the | 
left Side, without the Piece; at the End of the Fore-ground, I place 
two Nymphs; one, with her Legs in the Water, and refting on her | 
right Elbow, and holding her Chin, and with the other Hand under _ 
her right Arm-pit ; the other fitting with her Legs behind the former — 
in the Water, and refting with her tight Arm ona Vafe, and her | 
Face and right Breaft foreright: They are both naked and winged. — 
Near thefe ftands a third, holding a long Staff, on the top whereof. | 
is a Pine-apple; the has, about her, a wild Beaft’s Skin, and points | 
with her right Hand forward; in which Pofition, her right Side is | 
feen. Behind her, on the aforefaid Stone, lies Dryope’s Garment ; and | 
on the fame Side forwards tifes a large Tree, incumber’d with wild 
Buthes and Sprigs. | { 

The Light I take, as in the former, from the right Side a little © 
fronting ; for, were it a left one, it would not fo commodioufly dring © 
the light Parts together in a Group; and the rather, as the Piece is a 7 
Fellow of the former. 

I reprefent then, the expiring Dryope, bare almoft to the middle, © 
by the dropping her under Garment; which, as in the former, is Yel. ; 
lowith-white. Her Face and Breaft retain their Flethinefs and Co- ; 
Jour, but her Body downwards grows darker and browner, like Wood- | 
colour, till at laft it is perfe&tly woody ; as happens alfo to her Arms, © 


which, . 
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which, to the Elbows, have their former Colour, but at the Fingers 


are woody and branched. Her Face, to the Chin, with that of 4- 
dramon to the Shoulder, is in the Shade of the Greens of her Head 
and Arms. Andremon, as a Man of Repute, has a fthort greenith 

rey colour’d Coat, embroidered with Gold; his upper Garment: is 


' reddith Purple, dark and warm; and his Legs, up to the Hips, are in 


the Shade of the Tree. The o/d Man is dreft after the Perfian Man- 
ner, ina Gown reaching to the Calves of his Legs, of a light Fille- 
mot Colour, with large Violet Stripes and Gold Leaves; his upper 
Garment, fleeved and quite open, is beautiful Violet ; he has Shoes 
and wide: Stockings ; his Cap, like-a Turbant, curling on Top, lies 
with his Staff at his Feet; and his Hair is grey. ‘The Nymph by his 
Side, is half fhaded by him; that is, her whole right Side, from the 
Shoulder downwards, except her Knee, which the advances; her Veft- 
ment is greenifh Blue, inclining fomewhat to dark. The Nymph 
with the Child has an airy blue Garment, girt about the Middle; her 
right Shoulder is bare, and the Flappet oP her Garment ruffled about: 
her Legs by means of the Wind. The Virgin behind her, and be- 
tween the Tree Lotos, has.a white Garment. The Priapus-Term, be- 
tween the Trees is by them, moftly fhaded; and off fromit, pafling by 


the Point of Sight, the major Part is filled up with fmall Trees, which 


are dark ‘or in Shade, and brightly fetting off the foremoft Group. 

The two naked Nymphs, on the left Side, receive little Light. The 
Air on the Horizon is full of Vapours and melting ; becaufe I do not 
give here the Sun fo bright and clear as ina fine Morning, nor fo 
ftrong as at Mid-day, but: more or lefs vapourifh, and-therefore the 
whole appears of a Ruflet Colour.’ The Clouds are large, thick, and 
heavy. 

The Sky might. alfo be properly enriched, by exhibiting in it, the 
three Parca or Fatal Sifters; fince, having done their Bufinefs, . they 


are again afcending. In fuch Cafe, Atropos, with the Thread and 
- Sciflors, ought to be foremoft ; next to her, Lache/s, with the Spindle ; 


and behind her, C/otho, with the Diftaff. | 
Let us now exhibit Andramon and his Family’s Return Home, in 


A Third Table or Ordonnance of Dryope. See Plate LV. 


The late Dryope, after her Fate, ftands, with the Tree Lotos, at 
the End_of the Fore-ground. A little. to the right of the Point of 
Sight, and from her to the left Side, appears a bending Way, likea 
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Crefcent, coming forward; againft'which, the Water, from the right’ 
Side; about 3 Feet lower, is ‘wafhing. Quite’ forwards, again{t the 
Shore, lies a Paflage- boat. On the right Side, without the Picture, I 
reprefent a Piece of very high Ground, running towards the Point of 
Sight.. At the bottom of this Ground, and  almoft level with the | 
Water, runs a Path} ‘edged with fome watry Trees ; and even fome of: 
them'in the Water.) The fecond' Ground rifes Hill-like againft the 
Ofiskip ; efpecially on the right, from whence to the left Side, thro? 4 
the Hollow of the Rock, is feena further Oftskip. Behind: this Hill © 
ot Height appears the beautiful Top of 4ndramon’s Houle. 
“T believe it will not feem odd to the Knowing, that I introduce fo | 
much high Ground and Water about fo {mall a Spot of low Landy, — 
becaufe the Poet lays the Fa& in a Lake; for which Reafon, and in. | 
order naturally to fhew it, I! exhibit that Corner, with the Way Cre- 
{eent-like, as being but a Part of the Lake. 
The Queftion is now, whether‘a Painter may not take fome Liber- | 
ty for Decorum’; Sake? I fay, he may, fo far as not to take away. | 
the Property of the Subje; for what the Writer lays down muft pais | 
for a.Law; wherefore we may well conclude, that Ovid does not fay: | 
any thing without Reafon. Some may poflibly think I could have | 
made a more delightful Choice: But it mult be obferved, that this Fa& 
is of a contrary Nature; I feek not for Pleafure in the midft of Sor- | 
row, which here is my principal Scope; as may appear by what | 
follows. | -— 
' In the Path on the right Side, I reprefent fome Bacchanals and Sa- | 
tyrs, trooping towards the Hills, Among them, one is carrying @ | 
Priapus-term on his Shoulder, with a large Vefiel in his other Hand, | 
and followed by ‘T'ygers and Panthers. As for the transformed Dryo- } 
pe, I let her under Garment, of the Colour before faid; hang on the | 
Treé: Near which ftand three Nymphs; of whom one embraces it | 
with both Hands ‘as: if the would fhake it ; at the fame Time looking | 
upwards at the Leaves. The two others are talking together; the one 
pointing forward at the /orrowful Relations, who are departing. ) I 7 
place Jo/e forward, by the Boat,. with her Sifter’s Garment: and a:Bas- | 
ket of Flowers in her Hand; which, weeping, fhe gives to the Water- | 
man. ndramon, coming a Step further, has his Son 4mphi/us on his | 
left Arm, wrapped in his Garment; he is {peaking to the Waterman, 
and thewing him the Place whether he would be carried. Behind him | 
follows the Father; who, fixing his Eyes towards Heaven, on the | 
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“Helperus, or Evening Star, feems to: complain of the unhappy Fate of 
Shis! ariireers Ue) ae ees ea 4 re 
° 4 thall now fully deferibe the Figures, andtheir A@tions, and Drefles, 


and other neceflary Cireumftances. 


The Boat, tied toa Poft, lies fomewhat fidewife and fore-thortened. 


The Waterman’s tight ‘Side ‘is fronting, inclining to the Land, with 


his Back dire@tly in the Light; he receives with extended Arms, the 


Garment and Basket of Flowers which Jo/e gives him. His Veftment 
is light Grey, girt with a large black Girdle, which is buckled; his 


right Shoulder is bare almoft to the Middle. o/e appears with her left 


Side fore-right, and her Breaft fwaying towards-hims giving him the 


Basket of Flowers with her right Hand, on the Arm whereof hangs 
her Sifter’s Garment ; her under’ Parts are fronting, and her Feet Hols, 
with Knees a little bent ; fhe turns her Head to the left, wiping her 
Eyes with a Flappet of the Vail which fhe has about her Neck. 4n- 
dramon, with the little Amphi/us in his Arms, ftands on one Leg, and 
js ftepping towards the Boat; his upper Parts turn to'the left, his Bréatt 
fronting, and his right Arm put out fideways, in order to thew the 
Waterman, as has been faid, the Place he would be carried to; the 
purple Garment is faftened onhis right Shoulder, and from under his 


_ Arm flinging about his Body, he thereby partly covers the Child ; and 


with another Flappet of the fame, which he has in his left Hand, he 
fupports and ‘holds the Child, ‘on his rifing Hip againft his left Breaft. 
The Child holds him faft about'the Neck, with its left Hand in the- 
Opening of his under Garment, leaning back with it’s upper Parts from 
him, and holding up in the right Hand, a Garland of Flowers, at-which 
it ftares to the right Side; one of its Feet ‘is feen hanging down between 
the Folds of the Garment, and touches the Hilt of ats Father’s Sword. 
‘The old Man, who follows him, has his Back turned towards the Point 
‘of Sight, and feems to fall back, with ‘Concern; his Face is towards 
Heaven 3 his right Leg is put forward, and his left, whereon heftands, 
drawn fomewhat back ; his right Arm is crofling his Body ; and in 
that Hand he holds his Staff, againft his left Breaft; and thrufting out 
his left Hand, -he points at the forrowful’ Father and motherlefs:Child, 
whovare before him ; and im this Pofture, feems to make his Complaint 
to He/perus. The Tree with the Nymphs, and what elfe rifes on that 
Ground, fhine in the Water; as does alfo what is ftanding along the — 
Water, on the right Side. -/ndramon with the Childs, tohis’Breaft, 
parallel with the Horizon; becaufe the Ground rifes forward, :and is 


Tevel with the Boat. 
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I have largely handled the aforefaid three Ordonnances, to fhew that | 
Landskip-painters want not Matter for ornamenting their Works with 
Hiftories or Fables proper to the. Landskip. Thefe Things are alfo of 
Ufe to Hiftory-painters, for reprefenting Richne/s of Matter in poor Oc- 
currences. Wherefore to be copious, and further inftructive, I fhall 
handle one Fable more, as alfo a Defign of my own: And then, for 
‘the Conclufion of Landskips, make a Comparifon between what: is 
Painter and un-painter-like; the latter whereof is, by Ignorants, com- | 


ue monly called the contrary. 


CHAP. XIV. Table or Ordonnance of Erifichton ; and the Emblem | 
‘of a Satyr’s Punthment : Both ferving for the Embellifoment of Land- | 
- SRIDS. 4 


; VI D ‘relates, that Erifchton, a very. vile Man, was, by the | 
Goddefs Ceres, whom he had highly offended by cutting down an | 
exceeding high Oak-tree confecrated to. her, punifhed with in- | 

fatiate Hunger ; infomuch, that for Want of Food, he was obliged to} 

fell his own Daughter. See Plate LVI. : 

. Treprefent this in a delightful Landskip, or Without-door-Profpe€t. | 

The Light comes from the right Side ; and the Point of Sight is in the) 

Middle. On the left Side, I exhibit a ftately Building, with a beauti-] 

ful Frontifpiece, of the Dorick Order, afcended by three Steps running) 

towards the Point of Sight. Beyond the Steps I place an Hand-rail,) 

4 Feet in Rife, running fest the Houfe, by the Point of Sight. Inthe 

Returnof it, ftands a Vafe. On the right Side is a River, witha wood- 

en Bridge over it. By the Water-fide appears Part of a Town-wall sf 

which the Water wafhes and runs round. The Refidue is an Offskip, 
here and there planted with Trees. Next*the Hand-rail, I place the 
hungry Erifichton; who, with his Cap in his left Hand, is tumbling 

‘his told Money into it with his right Hand. His Daughter Me/fre ftands 

‘behind him, near the Steps ; andthe Merchant ftepping up, fhews her 

the Door, with his right Hand; wherein he has a Bag half full of 

Money ; at the fame Time, holding her, with his left, by a Flappet 

of her Garment. Lean Hunger behind, between her and her Father’s 

right Side, puthes her forwards with both Hands. This is the Main 
of ghe Subject. . ‘ : 
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| The Merchant, looking proudly and gravely at the Daughter, is 
dreft in a fine Violet-coloured-Garment, reaching juft below the Knees; 
tis girt about his Middle ; he has a Fillet about his Head, and he is 
loofely ftockined and fhoed, according to the Spartan Cuftom ; he 1s 
feen moftly from behind, refting with his right Foot on the upper Step, 
and drawing up the left from off the Middle one. The Daughter ftands 
on her right Leg, with her left Foot juft on the lower Step, a little 
drawn back; her under Parts are almoft fronting, more or lefs. from the 
Light; the {ways her upper Parts to the right, withfully looking at her 
Father, whom fhe is unwilling to leave; with Sorrow and Tears fhe 
-feems to move the Merchant’s Pity, and to follow him againtt her 
Will, fhe has an Handkerchief in her right Hand, with which, up at 
her left. Ear, the feems to whipe her Face ; fupporting the Elbow of 
that Arm with her other Hand. Her Garment is pale Yellow, with 
green Reflexions; and, being flovenly gathered ve ke the Breaft, and 
tied with a Ribbon, hangs in Tatters below the Calfs of her Legs; fhe © 
is bare-footed; has a beautiful Mien, yet is fomewhat thin; her Hair 
is light, twifted with {mall blue Ribbons. Hrifchton ttands quite: 
- ftlooping, with bent Knees; his Garment, tied about the Middle with 
a Rope, is Fillemot, and reaches behind to the Calfs of his Legs; be- 
ing fo open on the Side as todifcover his bare Hip and Leg; his left 
- Shoulder ‘is alfo naked, his Hair and Beard Grey, and he is lean and 

fwarthy ;_ his Stick ftands againft the Hand-rail. As for Hunger, Ovid 

defcribes him thus: With frightful Hair, Eyes funk in, Mouth and Lips 
livid,’ Teeth yellow and flimy, and a thick Skin difcovering the Bones 
and Entrails ; ‘he is feen almoft to the Middle above the Back of Ers- 
fechton. The Pillars of the Frontifpiece are grey; the Houle and Steps,. 
Freeftone, andthe Pavement the Door is of large blue Stone ; and from 
thence, down to the River the Ground is plain. In the Front of the 
Houfe arecarved two Cornua Copia. The Vale is of a reddifh Stone. 
On the left Side of it, behind the Hand-rail, rifes a great fpreading Tree 
in full Verdure ; which gives a large Shade againft the Houle; the Stem 
of it is encompaffed with Ivy and other Greens, which take away the 
ight of the Oftskip between it and the Vafe, together with the Sharp- 
nels of the Hand-rail; againft which, the Daughter is. brightly fet off, 
with Decorum. Againft the Wing of the Houfe, without the Hand- 
rail, I thew a Wine. At the Door waits a young Servant. Quite forward,, 
in the left Corner, clofe to the Steps, ftands a watchful Dog, tied with. 
a Chain, and barking. 
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926 Of Landships. ‘Book VI. 
Tn this Reprefentation T have’ had an Eye 'tothree principal Circum-/ 
‘ftances 5 Indtgency, Neceffaries of Life, and Opportunity. Indigency feces: 
Relief where ’tis to be had ;'#f not in Town, ‘cliewhere; wherefore, ‘I te-! 
prefent Vecefity in both Father and Daughter, coming for Relief to} 
the fubftantial Man’s Country-feat, who lives in Plenty. The further 
‘Circumiiances, as, the Bridge, Town, and Horns “of Plenty’ ‘explain’ 
‘themfel ves. , | | ae iol AOm 
~~ T-do not place lean Hunger near Frifchton, contrary to what T have} 
‘formerly faid, namely, That, when a Paffon can be expreffed’in the Per-| 
‘fon himfclf, we have no Need of an emblematic Figure, ‘to make it known | 
Hunger 1s placed here fortwo Reafons: Firft, becaufe Want cannot’ be} 
‘perfectly exprefied here in it’s full'Force, through a prefent Intermix. 
‘ture with fomething elfe; as, the Happinefs of ‘having found the Means 
whereby to relieve it; to wit, the Adoney. Secondly, becaufe Erifich- | 
‘ton is not fo naked, that his‘confumed Body, according to the Poet, cah | 
be fhewed as Occafion requires. | | 
_ The Reafon of my putting in the Dog, is, notonly for the Enrich- | 
“ment of the Difpofition, ‘but alfo to fhew, that he who poflefles much | 
Wealth, fhould likewife watch it. Moreover, tis ufual for the Coun- | 
‘try People, but chiefly Men of Subftance, to keep thofe Creatutes as 
well for Pleafure as Ue. 

This Fable is feldom feen in Painting, or exhibited ina Print other- 
wife than in Ovrd’s Metamorphofis, and that in fo fimple a Manner, 
that without the Explanation underit, ’tis {carce intelligible ; for, what 
can be inferred from an old meagre Man’s receiving a Purfe of Money 
from a Gentleman ; with a young Woman appearing between them? | 
‘How can the Inequality between Riches and Poverty be confpicuous, 
when they are as like in Drefs asif they were Brothers and Sifter ; and | 
this, ina Landskip, or the Middle of a Field, where is neither Houfe, | 
‘nor other Token of their Habitation ? 

The Conclufion of a Story is not all that’s neceflary to be read; we | 
ought to know the Origin, the Faé& and Sequel of it.’ Firft, it’s ne- ] 
ceflary to know the Man and who Erifichton and his Daughter were, to 

_ exprefs this naturally in their Perfons and Drelfes. Secondly, we fhould | 
‘know by whom they are punifbed, ‘and in what Manner ; and laftly, dy } 
whom, and by what Means made ea/y. After a full Inquiry into thefe } 
Particulars, *tis then Time to conlider, how to reprefent them with a// | 
their Circumftances, moft naturally; fuch as the Place, &%¢. After 
which, the Enrichments and Diminutions will follow of themfélves. | 
We may at leaft conceive, that they, who will not ftudy the Point, 
can- 
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cannot go fuch, Lengths: as:to. perform fo {mall a Story as this, much 
efs one of greater Dignity, in a natural and judicious Manner. : 
| I thall now, agreeable to my Promife in the Conclufion of the laft 
Chapter, give another embellifhing Example, in an Emblem of my 
pwn Invention, for the Sake of thofe who will not inure themfelves to 
Hiftorians or Poets, nor confine their free and rich Thoughts to fuch 
a Reitriction. 


Sweet Repofe difturbed by Lewdic/s. du Emblem. 


Here are feen three young Nymphs of Diana’s Train, tired with 
Hunting, repofing in the Shade of the Trees, a little off from the 
Road, and near a foamy Water: Which fome Faun and Satyrs efpy- 
ing, they were refolved to have fome Sport with them. Wherefore 
acquainting their Affociates with the Matter, they filently advanced 
towards.the Place in, a Body; bringing with them one of the largeit 
Priapus-Terms they had, together with two, Panthers, a Veffel of 
Wine and fome. Grapes. Being arrived, and feeing the Nymphs al- 
moft naked, and faft afleep, they planted before the Place the afore- 
{aid hideous Scarecrow ; and then foftly ftole their Hunting-equipage,. 
as Quivers, Arrows, Bows, &c.. and hung them on its.Genitals, falt- 
ening them with the Straps, which. they buckled, They moreover 
deck’d its Head with one of the Nymph’s Vails; fticking their Thys- 
fes in the Ground round about it, and adorning them with Vizors.. 
Not ftopping here, they feized as many of the Virgins Garments. as 
they could, and tofled them upon the high Limbs of an adjoining 
Tree ; and to. prevent the Nymphs. climbing up, in order to regain 
them, they tied the two Panthers under the Trees and, after haying. 
fet down the Wine,and Grapes, pleafed with the Project, they covert- 
ly retired to a peeping Place, to. wait the [flue on the Nymphs awak- 
ing. Each, of the Gang had brought with him his Inftrument, as,, 
the double Hautboy, Cymbal, Tabor, ‘Timbrel, &c. wherewith, be- 
caufe *twas Evening, and they might fleep too long, tobeat up. their 
Quarters... But the Plot foon mifcarried, through an unexpected: Ac- 
cident; for, another Nymph, who was poffibly feeking for her Com- 
pany, happened to arrive at the Place; and feeing the Panthers lying 
under the Tree, and thinking they were wild, fhot at them and: killed. 
one. The Satyrs, feeing this, came out of their Lurking-hole, and: 
purfued her; but fhe,efcaped by Flight. They then concluded, they 
had waited Jong enough, and, obferving that it grew late, and that 


the 
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the aforefaid little Buftle made the Nymphs begin to ftir, they ‘in. a/ 
full Body of Sutyrs, Fauni, Bacchanals, even all the Tribe of Bacchus,| 
fet up, ‘with their Inftruments, fo loud a Noife, that the Nvmphs?} 
ftarted up on a fudden; and, full of Fright, look’d for their Cloaths “I 
But, being now thoroughly awaked, the Term prefented’before them, 
with their Hunting Equipage hanging about it. “This Sight, but efpe- 
cially that of their Cloaths on the Tree, much furprized them, and 
put them to the Bluth; not knowing what Courle to take in the Exi-} 
gence. Not one durft apptoach the Block in order to take her Wea-] 

ons. The vile Crew. all this while kept perdue, laughing at them] 
unobferved. The diftrefiled Nymphs, perceiving no body near them, 
run to and fro, confidering how to get their Cloaths again; but on 
their Approach to the Tree, the Panther arofe, making fo great a] 
Noife that. they knew not whither to run. Cries and Lamentations} 
here were ufelefs.. They above an hundred Times invoked the Aid} 
of Diana; yet in vain. The eldeft, named C/eobis, at laft took Cou-] 
rage, and went up to the Term, with Intention to get the Vail from} 
it to cover Carile, who was. naked ; faying, Ah! Why are we} 
fuch Fools to be thus [cared; and only by a wooden Black? Why are we 
afoamed? Somebody has certainly been here; but now the Coaft is clear; 
F am refolved to throw it down: Come, Sifters, and boldly give an help-| 
ing Hand. —— But the had no fooner utter’d the, Words, but all the. 
Gang appeared, mocking, fcoffing and hooping; any one may deter-| 
mine who was on that Overture, moft dafhed and concerned. A little! 
Satyr fhot at the Term, and took- the Quivers from it, fhewing the 
Nymphs the unfeemly Member, with an hearty Laughter. This’ 
(but efpecially when other Scoffers fhewed them the Cloaths'on the 
Tree) highly ‘provoked them. To take to Flight was not advifeable; } 
one puthed them this Way, another, that Way. During this Game, 
a Noile of Cornets was heard; which ‘fuddenly put an End to the 
Laughter; each made off leaving all Things as they ftood. The 
Term of Priapus fell toshe Ground, and the Panther at the Tree en-} 
deavoured in vain to get loofe. Now, Diana appears attended by her} 
‘Train of Nymphs; who fhot their Arrows at the lewd Crew, the 
Dogs, at the fame Time, tearing the Panther to pieces. The fearful 
Nymphs appeared much afhamed, and proftrated themfelyes at the’ 
Feet of the Goddels; to whom they related their Misfortunes, and. 
the Affront put upon them by the Gang of Satyrs; fhewing her, at! 
the fame Time, the Yerm, the Vizors, their Cloaths on the "Trees 
and what elfe was done in defpite to them. “The Goddels,' to thew 

her 
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her Refentment, gave immediate Order to purfue the Rioters; and 
would-not. enlighten the Night ’till fhe had revenged the Infolence. 
Some accordingly made towards the Woods, others to the Brooks, and 
the Refidue took the Field ; in alittle Time, part of them were made 
Captives; for of the three who purfued the Nymph for fhooting the 
| Panther, one was catchéd in the Net, and five others, together with a 
Bacchanal, were foon after haled before Diana, in Irons ; whom fhe 
fentenced to be tied, two and two together, by the Feet and whipped by 
the three affronted Nymphs with Thorns and Holm-leaves {o feverely, 
as almoft to kill them. Three others fhe adjudged to be hung by their 
Tails on the Limbs of Trees, with. their Heads juft touching. the 
Ground. Not yet appeafed, fhe caufed him, who was taken in the Net, 
to be therein plunged into the Water, by two or three Nymphs, till he 
~ was juft expiring, and the Water came out of his Mouth. The Bac- 
chanal muft fee all this; on whom was beftowed an hunting Knife, 
wherewith, if fhe thought fit to releafe the Delinquents, to cut off their 
Tails: Which after much Reluctance, fhe was at laft prevailed upon to 
do ; andthen, tying their Hands behind them, Dzana laid — Go ~ 
now, and foew yourfelves to the reft of your wanton Gang, and tell 
them, that thus I will punifb all thofe who dare to mock the chaft Diana 
and her Retinue. : 

Is not this now, tho’ a feigned Story, Matter fufficient to furnifh 
many Landskips ? The Landskip-painter ought to obferve here a Re- 
prefentation of different Paffons ; Bafbfulnejs inthe Nymphs ; wan- 
tow Foy in the Satyrs; Severity and Refentment in the Goddefs and 
Diftre{s in the Infolents. 

You fee here the alluring Pleafure of committing a Crime, and the 
Bathfulnefs and Diftrefs of thofe who fuffer the Evil; but at the fame 
Time, the grievous Confequences, and Punifhment attending Wicked- 
nefs and Infolence. In fine, the Sweets and Punifhment of Evil, ard 
the Reward and unexpected Relief of Virtue. 

Can it be denied that fuch a Reprefentation in Landskip will not 
generally pleafe? Surely, ’tis not impoffible to make other fuch De- 
figns.. On which Occafion, I hope it will not be tirefome to the Reader 
if I now fhew what is underftood by the Word (Pazsuter-like) as a very 
neceflary Point for a Landskip-painter. 
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CH AP. XV. Of the Word (Painter-like.) 


"2" HER B’sfearce any Thing in the World which is not liable toa | 
good or bad Conttruction ; and Judgment alone chufes in all | 
Things a Medium, out of thofe two Contrarieties, which is certainly 
the moft beautiful and beft. This is an efpecial Truth in the Art of ] 
Painting ; which has fuch a Power as to affect People two different | 
Ways: Firft, by virtuous and agreeable Reprefentations ; and in the — 
next Place, by thofe which are mean, mifhapen and contemptible ; 
both equally efficacious in Contrariety. ‘The former recreates and — 
charms a judicious Eye, and the latter is it’s Averfion, “Tis therefore | 
indifputable, that the ‘Pasnter-like, or, moft beautiful Choice, implies | 
nothing elfe than what is worthy to be painted; and that the moft mean, } 
or, what is not beautiful, \catt deferves that Honour: As for In- | 
ftance, fuppofe there were brought before me, a Basket of ripe, unripe | 
and rotten Fruits mixed together; I muft, having any Judgment, chufe — 
the moft relifhing, or thofe which appear moft beautiful to the Eye, | 
and reject the reft. 
A Landskip adorned with found and ftreight-grown Trees, round-bo- 3 
died and finely leaved, fpacious and even Grounds, with gentle | 
Ups and Downs, clear. and ftill Rivers, delightful Viffos, well-or- | 
der’d: Colours, and an agreeable blue Sky with fome {mall driving | 
Clouds; alfo elegant Fountains, magnificent Houfes and Palaces, dif- | 
pofed according to the Rules of Architecture, and richly ornamented 5 | 
likewife, well-fhaped People agreeable in their Action; and each co- | 
loured and drapery’d according to his Quality ; together with Cows, | 
Sheep, and othér well-fed Cattle ; all thefe, Ifay, may claim the Title 
of Painter-like : Buta Piece with deformed Trees, wiidly branched 
and leaved, and diforderly fpreading from Eaft towards Weft, crooked- — 
bodied, old .and rent, full of Knots and Hollowneffes; allo rugged | 
Grounds without Roads or Ways, fharp Hills, and monftrous Moun- | 
' tains filling the Offskip, rough or ruined Buildings with their Parts | 
lying up and down in Confufion; likewife muddy Brooks, a gloomy | 
Sky, abounding with heavy Clouds; the Field furnifhed with lean Cat- | 
tle and Vagabonds or Gypfies, fuch a Piece, I fay, is not to be calleda — 
fine Landskip. Can any one, without Reafon, affert himto be a Painter- | 
like Object, who appears as a lame and dirty Beggar, clothed in Rags, — 


Splay- 
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| Splay-footed, bound about the Head with a nafty Clout, having a Skin 
as yellow as a baked Pudding, killing Vermine ; or in fine, any fuch 
paltry Figure? Would you not rather conclude fuch Things to be the 

Jeft of a Painter. 
| For my Part, I believe, that the Difference between the Fine and the 
| Ugly istoo great not to make a Diftin@lion between them. I am well plea- 
fed, that fome call the Works of Bamboccio, Brouwer, and Moller, 
_and the Landskips of Brueghel, Bril, Bloemart Savry, Berchem and 
fuch Mafters, Paimter-hke: But I oppofe to them Raphael, Correggio, 
Poulin, le Bron, Kc. and in Landskip, Albani, Genouille, Poufin, 
the German Polydore, and fuch as follow them in their Choices. 

-QOn this Occafion, I fhall, e’re I conclude, alfo confider the Word 
Defigner-like ; a Word which is as much perverted as the other: For 
Inftance ; crooked Trees abounding with Knots and Hollowneffes, 
rugged Clods of Earth, burften and fharp Rocks, human Bodies ro- 
buftly and roughly mufcled in Michael Angelo’s Manner, Faces large- 
featured, long-nofed, wide-mouthed, hollow-eyed like Testa’s ; thefe 
Objects we have extolled for Defigner-like, tho’ as abfurdly and im- 
properly, as “tis to fetch Light out of Darknefs, and Virtue from 
Vice. 


The Mafters therefore are very imprudent, who encourage their Dif: 
ciples to feek. and draw in fotroublefome a Way, after fuch Objedts, 


as tending to nothing elfe than learning them to make rough Out-/ines. 
Do they not chufe a round-about-way to bring them into the right 
Path? Nay, how many die in the Purfuit, who, had they taken the 
other Way, might eafily have got through? Wherefore, ’tis more ad- 
vifable to draw after the beautiful and f[edate Simplicity and Great- 
nels of Raphael, Poufin and other excellent Mafters, than after any 
of thofe other paltry and mifthapen Objects. This muft be agreed, 
that if the bad and deformed be Pazuter or Defigner-like, the beauti- 
ful isnot fo: The Cafe admits of no Alteration; and confequently 


the worft muft be beft, and the beft worft. If both be good, there: 


is no room for Choice, and you may, at that rate, mingle Beauty with 


Deformity, Joy with Sorrow, Ripenefs with Unripenefs, Gods with; 


‘Beggars: But fince Beauty is attracting, and Deformity offenfive, this 
certainly is true Painter-like, which fuppofes the be5t and moft agreea- 
| ble. Oljeéts 3 which alone ought to be called fo, and fought for. 

Yet there are Occafions, wherein doth muft be obferved ; either. that 
the Story requires it, or,that, by Means of Deformity, we are to fet 
-_ off what is beautiful, and make it predominate : But then the Paint- 
| ¥ ts er 
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er who underftands Beauty, may more eafily abate, than the other exalt 
himfelf above his Knowledge and Capacity.. Wherefore I conclude, 
that dcautiful Nature is the beft Choice, and the moft Painter-lke, 

I fhall now, for the Benefit of fuch Artifts as are not rich in 
Invention, give acompendious Defcription of Variety of Objects in 
a fictitious View. 


CHAP. XVI. Of Painter-like Beauty in the open Air. 


“¥ 7 HE Day was almoft fhut in, andthe agreeable we/ferm Sun giv- | 
ing long and charming Ground-fhades, when 1 purpofed to divert | 
myfelf with a Walk; not without reflecting, how many fine Obferva- | 
bles are overlooked, which, if handled, according to Rule, would be } 
of Service : A Carelefsnefs often proceeding from too fuperficial and ] 
groundlefs a Method of Study ; which will not permit the Thoughts | 
to fix on Things of moft Importance. | 
In my Walk, I catne into an agreeable Country, feemingly the Seat | 
of bleffed Souls ; where nothing was wanting which could tend to the — 
Repofe of the Mind; every Thing was deautiful and orderly: Blind — 
Chance had no Hand'in this ; I could plainly perceive, with what Ar | 
dour and Pleafure Nature and Art had mutually beftowed their Benefits | 
uponit: The Roads or Paflages were fo neat and level, that in walking | 
you hardly feemed to touch the Ground: A fweet and refrefhing Wind 
reigned there; which fo allayed the Sun’s Heat as to make it indifferent | 
whether you fat in it, or in the Shade: The rich-leaved Trees, as beau- | 
tiful in their Stems as their Greens, moved almoft infenfibly ; when } 
the young and tender Sprouts, as yet but thinly leaved, carefled by ] 
the mild and gentle Air, feemed to rejoice, the filver Leaves, by a | 
fweet Motion, glittering like Medals: The Sky was fine. blue, } 
loofing gradually in thin Air towards the Horizon: The {mall Clouds, ] 
not violently driving this Way and that, moved flowly and quietly ’till } 
they got out of Sight. The white Swans beheld themfelves in the | 
clear Brooks ; freely winding and turning without: feeling ‘whether | 
with or againft the Stream. 
In this delightful Region, I found a very beautiful Fountain, the | 
Bafon of which, was of white Marble; furnifhed: towards the Road | 
with rocky Bowls and Scollopsto receive the Water ; the Figures, 
ftanding uponit, were moft elegantly chofen ; round it, ftood low and | 
clofe | 
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‘clofe May-trees, againft the Green whereof, the white’ Marble was 
magnificently, yet modeftly, fet off; caufing thus a pleafing Mixture 
‘in its Shade. 

From thence, I took to the right Hand, along a /evel and broad 
Way, on both Sides faced with a Parapet of Free-ftone, whereon 
‘ftood forwards two large Vafes of flefh-coloured Marble, in Shape 
‘and Ornament like thofe in the Faruefe Garden ; wide on Top, 
and without Covefés but, inftead of an Iphigenia, the faint carving 
confifted of dancing Women; thefe “Vafes had a wonderful fine 
Sweep, the Figures were orderly difpofed, and in all Parts alike and 
moderately filled with Work ; and becaufe the Bafs-relief rofe fo lit- 
tle, the whole appeared as yet frefh and undamaged. 

The Parapet was built after the Dorze Order, and its Pannels were 
adorned with Foliage and Branch-work, twined with Reeds. 

The End of it let me into a wide [andy Road; on the left Side bor- 
dered with a gentle flowing River, and on the right, with fine and large 
Trees ; along the Brink of this River were planted only grey and 
whitith Willows, not all alike ftreight and large, but fome leaning over 
the Water, others: clofe-branched and leaved, others again, thin and 
young, difcovering the Glitter of the Water: On the right Side, 
where the Road run high, ftood, as I fay, large and heavy Trees of 
various® Kinds, fuch as Oak, Ath, Lime, wild Olive, Pine, Cyprefs,, 
Sc. Some with ftreight Stems, round''Tops, fwaying Branches, and 
fine Greens’;) between which, fome tender Suckers, with their fmalf 
and upright Stalks.and airy Leaves, afforded an inexpreflible elegant 
Variety. © The brownCypreffes, laden with their Fruit, added no {mall 
Luftre to the green of the other Trees'; to my great Delight... Under 
thofe Trees) grew fome wild Simples, and various Kinds of large and 
{malleleaved Plants intermixed. with Thiftles and ‘Thorns: in-an agreea- 
ble and moft Painter-like manner. Thefe under Growths, but efpe- 
cially the Grafs on the Sides, were in many: Places dufted by the Road ; 
which, by their Union,  caufed a charming Decorum. 

At proper Diftances, along both Sides: of the ‘Road, were: placed, 
for the Eafeof Travellers,: {ome low: Free-ftone: Seats,:in the Porm ef 
a long-and narrow Architrave, fupported by two fquare‘Pillars, 

Going on, I came to a Crofsway, where I found a Term or Guide 
fet up. : Here, not to go wrong, ‘T was at.a Stand, which Way to take: 
In this Doubt I: recolleéted, that thofe Guides ‘have commonly their 
Faces towards the Way Strangers and ‘Travellers ought to go, This 
Term was down tothe lower Belly, like ac Man, yet very mufeulous,. 
and the Head, refembled that of a Satyr, and guarded with two large 

crooked. 
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crooked Rams Horns; it ftood in. a Gap between fome Trees, half 
fhaded with Leaves and Ivy ; it feemed to be:made of Marble, but very 
much bedripped and fouled with a green Liquor. A little from it, I | 
faw, ona white Marble Plinth, a decumbent Statue of a naked Nymph, } 
refting with her Elbow on a Vafe fhedding Water; which flowing 
down the Plinth, below the Way, which was there alittle rocky, 
run into the River; this Figure was very agreeable. I. wondered at 
firft, fince it flood not far from, and lower than the Term, that yet it | 
was much cleaner, thinking that in fuch a Place it could not well main- | 
tain it’s Beauty and Whitenefs; but my Wonder ceafed on perceiving, | 
that there were:no high; Trees over it, but that ie had a free Air 
another reafon was, that being fo low as: to be reached. over, poflibly 
fome Draftfman had been,at the Place, and wiped it clean : On fuch a 
Conjecture, I took fome Water out of the Vafe into my Hand, and 
rubbed a Part of the Shoulder; which confirmed my Sufpicion ; for I 
difcovered, that fome Parts, were already become fmooth and glofly, : 
by being handled and rubbed. | f 4g 
Stepping a litle further, I faw another Sight as fine as the former ; E | 
fay, fine with refpect to Art. It was an ancient Tomb or Sepulchre of | 
light red Marble,intermixed with dark grey, and white Eyes and Veins ; © 
with a Lid or Cover of Lapis Lazuli. This Tomb was fupported by 
four white Marble Sphinxes without Wings, refting on alarge black © 
marble Plinth, which through’ it’s .Duftinefs, feemed to be lightifh. } 
grey. The Ground under it was rugged, yet level for three or’ four | 
Feet round the Plinth, This Work was generally encompaffed with — 
Sand extending to the Sea-fhore, which it faced ; and ten or 12 Steps | 
further, the Sea was feen foaming. In the middle of the Belly of the | 
Tomb, was around Bafs-relief, within a Compartment of Oak-leaves ; | 
it exhibited a flying Eagle, with Thunder in its Bill; whence I con- 
jeured, it might be Phacton’s Grave ; and the rather, becaufe there 
ftood near the Corners three very old and large Cypreffes ; of which, | 
the hindmoft was as.yet whole and found, but. the forward ones, by 
Weather or otherwife, fo damaged, that one had loft it’s Top, and the | 
other was on one Side, half unbranched and bare. Behind this Tomb, | 
ftood a large Pedeftal of greyith-blue Stone, on which had formerly, as | 
it feemed, been fet an Urn, now flung down, and lying near it half | 
buried in the Ground : it was fomewhat broken and damaged: I could | 
make but little of the Carving upon it, fince that was underneath, and | 
the Ear or Handle of the Urn lay upwards.; wherefore, in order to 
fee what it was, I began to clear the Ground away from it ; but had 


hardly 
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hardly dug.a Foot deep, before I perceived a Piece of a Chariot, and 
half a Wheel in the fhape of a Star; this, 1 thought, muft be the 
Chariot of the Sun, as being not much unlike it. 

This Work thus feeming old, and yet the Zomé with all it’s Orna- 
“ments as new as if juft fet up, I thought it muft have owed its Prefer- 
vation to fome heavenly Influence. I was fo entertained with viewing 
it on all Sides, that I was wholly taken up with it ; without reflecting, 
that as Fortune favoured me, I ought to haften to other Things of Con- 
fequence before it grew too late ; yet Irefolved, tho’ I ftayed all Night, 
not to leave the delicious Place before I had exaétly defigned, in my 
Pocket-book, every Thing remarkable in it. I then went ten or twelve 
Steps forwards from it, in order tohave a full View of every Thing 
thereabouts; and fitting down, there opened a perfect Ordonnance ; 
for, on fecing the Trees behind and on one Side of the decumbent 
Nymph, and on the other Side an eafy Afcent with a {mall Cottage in 
alow Ground behind it, I could not but obferve how elegant and be- 
coming all the By-works kept themfelves : The Trees behind the 
Tomb appeared dark, and thereby flung it. off ftrong and brightly 5 the 
Objects on each Side appearing faint. Further on, I difcovered a fmall 
Bridge; and in the Offskip, fome Hills, 6c. all which I prefently 
sketched and fhaded ; marking for Shortnefs of Time, with Letters or 
Figures, the Colours of the Stones, and their Tints, together with the 
Lightnefs. and Darknefs of one Object againft another, and alfo againft 
the Sky. ) | 

Having done with this, and walking further on the right Hand, I 
came to a very large and weighty Bridge, of one Arch, which had an 
exceeding great Span ending, in the Crown, ina Point. This Opening 
difcovered an even Plain, reaching almoft to the Horizon, with Cottages 
and Houfes here and-there, in a Village-like ; manner: They were not 
meanly boarded and plaiftered like ours, but regularly built with 
Stone, tho’ plain and without Ornament. This Bridge came from be- 
hind the. Trees on. the right Hand, and preferved a Communication 
over the .Road,. with an high and large Rock on the Sea-fhore: It was 
poflibly, placed here for the Sake of a dry Paflage to the other Side in 
cafe of Floods. isi eae if 
* Going under this Arch, I found myfelf in the open Field, near an- 
other fort of common Buildings, which, at a Diftance, I could not per- 
ceive, on Account of fome intervening Trees. Thele were Herd/men’s 
Habitations; andbuilt with mean. Materials, yet.in a fine manner with 


refpeét to-Art. Some ftood on Ground-fills, others went up two or 
| “ : three 
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three Steps, but the Generality of them had their Etitran¢es eveh with | 
the Ground. ‘Some had fquare Doors, with circular Windows over | 
them; or elfe round Frames, ftuck inftead ‘of ' Basf-relief, with | 
Rams, Ox, or Goats Sculls, cat in’ white’ Stone, according J 
to the Condition of the Inhabitant. “The lower: Windows were in 
Form like the Doors, and’a Diameter and half higher than wide; or 
elfe, twice the Breadth in Height. The upper Windows of fach as 
had two Stories or {mall Garrets, were moftly round. Some but fingle- i 
ftoried, had Compafs-headed Doorways; and over them, long Octan=} 
gular Windows ; andif any fmaller over them, they werefquare. The | 
Roofs were generally flattifh, and tiled for bringing off the Water for- 
wards. Some, in my Opinion, much excelled others in Grace ; having 
over the Doorways, {mall Balconies with Compafs-doors into them, 
and the Windows on each Side fquare and equally high; and over them, | 
round ones again. On each Side of the aforefaid Doors or Entrances, | 
were made in the Walls, fquare Vent-holes, like Niches contracting in- | 
wardly, and crofs-barred with Iron, The Pediments were Doric ot} 
fonic, and of whitifh Stone; the lower Story grey, and the reft Free- | 
ftone ; fome were painted light-reddith, others white Free-ftone or grey. | 
Some Doors had Pillars or Seatson each Side. Some Houfés I faw alfo 
joined with Walls, wherein were round Holes. Were and there ap- 
peared large Gates, asof Neat-houfes ; one was open, and feemed to be 
like a Place covered in; moft of the Windows had wooden Shutters, 
which hinged on Top, and kept open by Sticks. Thofe Houfes, to! 
fecure them from the Overflow of the River running in the Neigh-) 
bourhood, ftood much above the Level of the Way. In fine, I omit= 
ted no Remarkable relating to thofe Country People’s manner of Dwel= 
ling. | 
Sieben further, and without this Village, I came up to a round 
Temple, having a lofty and elegant Frontifpiece. It was afcended by a 
Plight of ten or twelve Steps, with a Free-ftone Balluftrade on each 
Side, adorned with two Sphinxes, facing each other, which were head-| 
ed with Caps and bodied with Houfings or Coverings, after the 4y= 
tique Manner. ‘Landing on thefe Steps, I came up'to a Portico, front 
ed with eight Columns, Entablature and Pediment of the Zonic¢ Order 
the Pediment had a fine intire Bafs-relief, not much rifing. The Co# 
lumns were continued round the Temple, twoand two together, refting 
Plinthsand Bafements. 7 3 y 
Over their Ornaments ran a Gallery, divided into Parts by Pedeftals, 
whereon ftood’ fine Statues, one anfWering each Pillar. Behind’ the! 
Bal- 
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 Balluftrade fof the:Gallery) ran up Pilafters of the Gorinthian Qrdet,, two. 
and two together, ‘and: between them large; Windows, finely. wrought 
according to that Order, as was the Frize and Cornice with grave Foli- 
age, Modillions,€%¢..-On\.this; arofe.an' open Dome, inclofed with a 
clofe Balluftrade, covered in with a Compais-roof, whereon was fet a 
_. ‘Tho’ I was-not, much, converfant, with Archite€ture, yet-I perceived, 
a very regular. Difpofition in this Building, which, among thefe adjoin- 
ing, alfo orderly and, beautiful, loftily and magnificently -diftinguifhed 
itfelf; appearing like’a, precious Stone fet in Enamel, tho’ neither, had; 
‘other Ornaments, than fimply thofe of the Order. The contiguous. 
Houfes. were low and extenfiye,, with high Chimnies or ‘Towers, yield- 
ing, in my Opinion, a fine Decorum. . Behind thefe ftood a clofe Plan-. 
tation of Trees, moftly Pines and Cyprefles, which added no {mall 
Luftre.to all this Stone-work... On each Side of the before-mentioned 
Steps was a Fountain or /quare Bafon, adorned with two pretty large 
Lionefles, couching on, Pedeitals ‘and {pouting Water, 1 0 4 He 
Thus I fancied I faw this glorious, lofty, and efpecially Painter-like 
Sight: When we come to treat of Architeffure, and the Choice of 
Beauty, within-doors, I-fhall be at,,the Trouble of ftepping into this, 
Temple to .delcribe its inward Wonders... i 


‘Oh! How comfortable is the Shore after a Tempeft!, What a Dif- 
ference, is there between-a lovely Sun-fhine and a gloomy Night! Be- 
tween frefh.and liyely. Youth, and ftale old Age! Love folaces in Gar-,. 
dens .of Pleafure and beautiful Palaces; but Ezvy lurks’ in defolate 
Wildernefles, among the: Rubbith of ‘Things which it defaces: Aban-. 
don then,),true and young Artifts! your. blind Zeal ;, Beauty does not) 

triumph), nor is here\attended, with what is, deformed, fpoiled, fouled.or,. 

broken, but; takes up with Things. femple,-orte/s beautiful without; De-, 
fects, . Wherefore I ,think,. that thefe ‘two, Kinds-of Beauty differ as 
much as the verdant .and delightful,Summer, and the dry and barren 

Winter, - Who,-in building for Pleafure, would make a Patch? Or, 
in making'a,Garden, fill it with half-rotten Trees?! Hermuft be-an .un-,, 
accountable ,Man who. feeks. Delight.in' a. defolate Wildernefs... Is.its 
not. then evident, that thofe. Men have vicious Taftes,-; who endeavour? 
to fetch. Beauty. out of Deformity. A Princefs fuficiently fhines' among - 
her; Luadies by..'her State. and-coftly, Attire, without. fetting-off her; 
Luftre by a Compar ifon, witha Swineherd. When.we meet :with fine | 


er 


q 
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Marble Statues, are they not preferved with Care from ill Ulage, and | 


4a 


the Injuries of Time; tho’ the latter fpares:nothing? For 


y 


Gutta cavat Lapidem, non vi fed fape cadendo.. 


- But Probability ought to be obferved in all Thengs; that we néed: 
not inquire what is Miodetn or Antient, without being therefore brok- | 
en or over-foul; fince Stones much handled will bécome’ {mooth,. yet" } 
without Damage ; and why fhould'a Man be made a Judge of what is: 
beautiful and fine, who came from a foreign and* wild Country, and‘ 
never faw Beauty. ad ee 08) CD PHS) 

~ In‘Oppofition to true Beauty, let us now reprefent the other Sort,. 
and Téave’ the Point to the Determination of the Judicious. ho 


CHAP. XVH. Of Things deformed and brokemy falfely called Paine. | 


NObrdplerio's, aid 


“HANGIN Gothe Scene, we thall now corifider what’ is all;. 
_ tho’ unjuftly, called Painter-hke;and this; in‘dn-imaginary Way. _ 
“Fa walking, Icfaw ‘a large: Gate, the Door whereof was broke to! 
pittes by ‘an huge Oak blown down againf it: Creepitig through it; DP 
found myfelf as\ ina’ range Country, fo very rugged, defolate and? | 
rocky, without Paths or Roads, that I knew nét where to: walk’; the 
Grourid’ was ‘no where fo'even! as to- reft‘on.: Here I faw the? Frag» | 
ment of a Column; yet lying fo obliquely that:T could not fit on'it; 
near-it,\\lay'a Piece’ of. a\Frize and Cornice; with an End 'ftieking up + 
afd rot much further, was another’ Stone, ‘pretty level; but’ ina Ne < 


rafs'abounding’ with Vermin. Tneverthelels endeavoured to get: upon | 
this laft' Stone’; and then; with my Cloak under me,: laid’ nivel down | 
upon it: Which: I had no foonér done, but fome' body called’ tu 
Hark ye 5 go from it; you le in my way. TF, not’ dreaming anys 
Perfor could be: here, faddenly look’d: back in Surprize, ahd‘fawia 
young Man fitting on an Hillock, who, ashe faid, was’ drawing’ after” 
the Stone I laid on: But, on' RecolleGtion;: he again calledout; that if 
I would ftay there buthalf a- quarter of an Hour, IF fhould do' hima | 
gteat' Favour. This I confented: to, nét without asking him, What fe 
was going to do with fuch paltry Fragments? He anfwer’d, =—— They | 

are - 


— feen kim fit down any where. 
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have fuch a fine Parcel as that Piece of a Column, and this Water before 
me, with the Addition of a Stamp of aTree, and a fall dark Offskip 
behind it, they together immediately compofe a perfect Ordonnance. Ob‘! 
you cannot imagine, how extraordinary and full of Variety thefe Odjeéts 
are. Thisisithe fineft Place on Earth for a curious Artif: All is Painter- 


| ike: Every Thing lies fo loofe, pretty ‘and wild, that few good Mafter's 


would refufe coming hither to dejen thefe Wonders; and nothing but the 


prefent high Wind hinders their being here now. Upon this Prattle, I 


viewed him'from Top to Toe; he fat all inan Heap, with a Board in 
his Lap, and’a {mall Ink-horn,’ and a magnifying or SpeCtacle-glafs in 
his Hand ;' on hisHead he had a Night-cap almoft down to his Eyes, 
with his left: Leg over his Hat, poffibly to fave it from the ‘Wind; ‘a 
{mall Light, coming from between the Trees, fhone on his Lap. | Poor 
Man! thought I, how feelingly you can talk of what is Painter-like; and 
what Satisfattion you muji find in thofe Things ; if there be any more Artifts 
of your Stamp, thts mu/? be the place to find them in. ‘The Truth is, the more 
I-viewed him and heard his Talk, the more I‘blamed my own: Jiidg- 
ment for not difcovering fuch Beauties ashe did: Now, pérceiving he bad 
done, I went towards him to fee his: Work; but’before I’ could come'up* 
to him, he had packed up his Alls, and'was gone another Way. Behind 
the Trees, near the Place where he had been fitting, I found another 
Spark, who ftood and drew after a /mall Rivulet full of big’ and little 
Glods of Earth and Pebbles; which he neatly defigned on Drawing-pa- 
per, and marked with their different Colours. His whole Porto2folio 
was full of fuch Painter-like Trumpery ; fuch as, muddy Water, decay- 
ed and broken Stones, Pieces of Wood, barren Shrubs and Bufbes, rough 
Grounds, Toads, Snakes, &c. asking him, What Branch ‘he’ made 
his Study? He anfwered, that he had not yet prattifed any ; but hoped, 
if’ he could get all thofe Things, and Eabforbs them well; to become’ a 
good Landskip-painter ; for, laid he, thofe Odjetts are fo uncommon, that 
the bet Majfters give themfelves the Trouble to jeek them : But, continued 
he, J cannot but wonder, that fome fearch here and in-other Places, and 
can jcarce find a Piece to their Gott, nay, often return without doing 
any Thing ; when I, on the contrary, difcover a thoufand Things, both 
delightful and ufeful ; wherever I caf my Eyes; were Ito defen evei'y 
Lhing I meet with, I fhould have Work for many Years. Look there, 
faid he, yonder is one of that Tribe, prying about ; I have not yet 

I thought within myfelf, that it 
yok: Gy iad abba she | hie. as 
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was ftrange, any Man thould run about in Error in fo wild and defolate | 
a Place. We het, a! ARG E a WRINWEL Gece 8 rT Sai 
. Going on, [came to a Jarge and hideous Rock; {plit through, and hav- | 
ing one Part hanging forward full of fharp Angles, open Hollows and | 
Cuts, over-run, hereandthere, with Mofs and barren Shrubs. . Onthe | 
right Side, was. a deep morafly Valley, going off very fteep, and.on- 
the left appeared an inacceflible rusmed Building, like an Heap of Stone, 
fwarming with Adders, Snakes and other venomous Creatures: Behind 
me the Ground was fo uneven, full of Ups and Downs, and pathlels, | 
that I thought it impoffible to get from the Place. On the Point of 
returning back, I faw a Man creep, on. all four, out of one of the 
Holes or Hollows of the Rock,’ and thereby cleared.a Paflage. for me. - 
This. Man told me what, wonderful: Things were to be.feen on the other 
Side; but I was fcarce crept half through,, before] heard a frightful 
'Thunder-clap, which thook the whole Rock ; wherefore, redoubling my 
Speed, and being got through, Ifound, that the Topof the Rock was — 
tumbled over the right Side5,:which made, me fuddenly retire from | 
thence, fearful that another Part might fall upon. me:,,.What alfo,raifed | 
‘my Averlion, was, the Sight of .a Tomb crujhed to Pieces, and.almoit | 
funk. into the Ground); and near it, lying a Piece of a /arge Trunk, of © 
white Marble. I could perceive, by the Bale, that: it had been a 
Term.; and being curious to know, what might be hidden behind it, I 
gotion.the Tomb, and faw, through the Trees, downwards afrightful | 
Pool,., I therefore took tothe left; where I thought the Ground\ was — 
amore.leyel : Three or four, Steps frony, thence, I) law a. white Paper © 
fluttering before me along the Ground ; and after it a Blue one, fome- 
what larger; both which I ranafter and took up. The blue Paper ap- — 
peared, to be a Drawing after the aforelaid Tomb, when intire and | 
ftanding, which made me. judge, that, he muft.have been a good Mal: | 
ter who had thus improved.it inthe Draught. Pofhbly, thought I, he — 
is hereabouts. My ConjeCture was not groundlels; for, ftepping alittle © 
further, I found the poor Wretch lying under a /arge Ouk which had | 
been thunder-ftruck; the Stem was cleft from Top to Bottom, anda | 
large Limb lay acrofs the Man’s Body: His Porto-folio lay near him, | 
emptied of all his Drawings. This Sight affrighted me; andapproach- — 
ing near, I heard him figh: He, perceiving me, called out ‘prefently © 
for Help: I cleared the Limb from off his Body as well as I could; 
-whereby, and after much Pains, he difengaged himfelf from the Leaves. | 
He was, to my Wonder, no where hurt, ES a little in his left Hand, | 


yet of no Confequence. I returned him his Papers, and asked him, — 
Whether | 
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| Whether he had feen the Tomb in the Condition wherein twas drawn? 
He anfwered,: he had: When, going to fhew it to me, he, in Amaze- 
' ment, ftarted back on finding it in Ruins. Of! fays he, does thts lye 


alfo tumbled down, and my Drawing {carce finifhed! We then went to- 
gether further up, towards the left, and regained moft of his Papers. 
He.told me, that his Companion had left him, and ‘run away on the 
Approach of the Storm; which induced me to think, he was the Per- 
fon who came creeping on all four through the aforefaid Hole. On our 
coming down, we found many already drawing after the broken Tree un- 
der which the good Man had lain, with the utmoft Application; ’twas 
their unanimous Opinion,. never to have feen a Tree more: Painter-lke. 
This talk furprized,us both.- He fhewed them his Drawing, and faid, 
that the Tomb was the only Obje& he found intire thereabouts ; and, 
this being demolithed, there was nothing left to pleafe him. But this 
they fcoffed at and anfwered him, that fuch: Things might eafily be 
made: out of one’s Head, or found in Prints. In fhort, ’twas great Di- 
verfion to:me to fee one as hatly clambering up one Place, and another 
creeping through fome Hole; for the fake of defigning the Rock and 
Tomb tumbled:down, as if they were going after ‘I'realure.. sat Y 

Taking Leaveof this Perfon, I purfued my Way: But was obliged, 
for the fake of a ruinous Fountain, the Vafes, Mouldings and other Or- 
naments whereof lay acrofs and ftopped the Way, to take to the right. 
Hand. Onthe Remains, adorned with Bafs-relief, I found not one in- 
tire Figure, every thing being exceflively mouldered, fouled and over 
run with wild Plants and Shrubs.» Its Bafon lay awry, with a Corner 
fank into the Ground, broken and full of Earth or Mud. A Boy, who 
had been fitting there, came and asked me, Whether I could not tell 
him, which Part-of this Heap of Stones was the moft Painter-like? £ 
have been long. making a Choice, fays:he, of fomething good out of tt, but 
the Number confounds me; the,Parts are all fo broken that. I cannot. find 
fo much as a whole Hand or Foot: 1 have,.fhewing me his Drawing, 
pitched upon this among them, with much ado. I believe verily, there 
was not fuch another undamaged Bit in the whole Ruin, tho’ of little 
Confeqtience: It wasia Plinth with the right Leg and’ Foot of Apolo, 
wanting the great Loe. , He faid, that he, with eight’ or teno others, 
had been'drawing:every thing after the Heap, except this Fragment ; 
the Foot of which-was not, according to their Fancies, broken enough. 
L comforted him with faying, that he had picked out the very beft thing 
of all, whenhe owned, that he made the Choice through the Perfua- 


fion of another, who was now gone away, to whom the Leg, by 
means 
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‘means of tle Sandal and Straps, was not > unknown. This Boy, i‘. 
thought, ‘ought to be fet ina right Way; and ‘his Simplicity pleafed | 
me. | ; : 


Turning then to the right Hand, as Ihave faid, I-caie into a dif- 
mal Place, which, by the Largenefs of the Pavement, and Arch-work 
fupported by great Pillars, feemed formerly to have been a Palace. Ic | 
‘was here fo lonefome and gaftly, that I was feized with a cold Sweat ; | 
wherefore I mended my Pace, in order to get out of it, and: bein got | 
to the other Side, and ten or twelve Paces from it, I found myfelf again | 
at the, Lake before mentioned; near which lay a thattered Tomb, 
with the Corps half tambled out. The Head and one Arin refted on 
a large Root of a Tree lying near it » the Lid was almoft flid oft, and 
jufton the Totter; and a Snake, from underneath, was creeping into the 
Tomb! A Sight frightful enough. LE a Dy ia 
_ The Sun,:now onthe Point of ferting, darted his refulgent Rays 
between fome heavy Clouds; the Sky was moreover dark Blue, and.on 
the Horizon yellowith-ftriped; which, along through the Trees, firongly 
glitteredinmy Eyes. I faw a grave Man carefully defigning this Sky 
in Colours. In paffing by, I-faid to him, — Sir, you have met | 
with a fine Sight ; that’s a true Italian Sky: Yes; fays he} I am very | 
fenpible of it : ~~ Stepping further, I heard another Thunder-clap ; | 
and the Tempeft) increafed: Which obliged him to pack up his - 
Tools, and go off, and made me refolve to be at Home before 
Night. . ors 

iow. I leave it to the Judgment of the Knowing and judicious 
Lovers, to determine, which 5 my two Reprefentations is to be ac- 
counted Paruter-ke? I have fufficiently exprefied my Sentiments touch- 
ing them. But it is to be lamented, that Tyros, in their youthful Ar- 
dour, are infe@ed with this Poifon; and made to believe, that'zx Thun- | 
der and fiormy Weather they muf2 run abroad, to defign fuch Mifchances 
and Defetts of Nature, at the Hazard of their Heaiths and. Lives ; 
tho’ not able to chufe out of them the mo4 beautiful, for want of Judg- 
ment to know what is good, and, by fome Additions, to Jupply De- 
felts. Thele Things are the Paftimes of great Matters, ‘but the chief | 
Study of the lefs Knowing. | Be therefore, docible Artifts! «not «fo _ 
intent in gaining your Embellifhments with {o much Troubles) and, | 
by flighting Principals, to think ye can have them by rote. Such 
a Method will rather lead ye into Doubts, than bring ye to’ Certain- | 
ties... £ i Ww BIO 


ida 
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In. order then to qualify the Judgment to make a ood Choice, Re- 
‘courle may always be had to the Remains of tho great Mafters,. 
Raphael, Poufin. and many others, to enlighten us by imitating their 

illuftrious Examples... : 


The End of the Sixth Book 


ART of PAINTING. 


BO. OK oVEL 


Of PoRTRAITURE. 


Emblem. Touching the handling Portraits. 


4 AT URE, with her many Breafts, is in a fitting Pofture. 

Wile Near her ftands.a CAy/d lifting her Garment off her Shoul- 

Nifg ders. On her other Side ftands Truth, holding a Mirrour 

ON) before her, wherein fhe views herfelf down to the Middle, 

MaFAESIE and is feemingly furprized at it. On the Frame of this 

Glafs are feen a g1/t Pallet and Pencils. Truth has a Book and Palm- 
branch in her Hand. 


CHAP. I. Of Portraits in general. 


IN CE we meet with no Precedence in the Art, nor pretend to 
infift on Ceremonies, we fhall treat of Things as they occur to us, 

_ and as clearly and profitably as poffible. 

But firft, give me Leave to fay, that I have often wonder’d, how 
any Man can prefer Slavery to Liberty, and, by departing from the 
Effence of the Art, fubject himfelf to all the Defeéts o way . 

pea 
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fpeakof fuch great Mafters as’ Van Dyk, Lely, Van' Eoo, the‘ old and 
young bakker, and others, who, ‘tho’ poflefled of great “Talents in the 
Art, poltponed what is noble and beautiful, for what is: more ordina- 
ry and common. The Truth is, “and.we have feen, that fooner by - 
‘his Means than others, Men have’ obtained the Honour of gold Me- 
dals and:Chains,' €%¢. Nay, the Liberty of ‘preferibing Laws to Prin- 
ces ; flaring them in the Face; drawing their Pitures, and many o- 
ther Privileges, whereby they have acquired great Riches. ‘What an 
unheard-of Reward did not 4pelles receive, when Alexander gave him 
his dear Campajpe, in order to favé the Life of that great Artilt, by 
fatisfying his. Love,. inflamed by drawing the Pifture of that Beauty ! 
When: I confider thefe Things I any furprized, that all Painters do not 
give im wholly: toi Portraiture ; fince now-a-days Money is preferred to 
Learning, Lucre to’ Virtue, and Honours difpenfed to' Men‘ in Propor- 
tion to their Riches. But, leaving this Subject; we will proceed: 
throughly toconfider every thing relating to that Branch of the 


As in: Mufick and Singing ‘a: good Ear is requifite, fo in Portraiture 

it’s impoffible to excel without a good Bye; fuch an one, I mean, as: 
is governed! by fedate and fober Senfation, and not’ by Self-love or 
Patlione | Next, is required a' regular Defign, containing an exact Pro- 
portion; or Divifion of the Parts, not only of the Face, but of the’ 
whole Body, that the Sitter may be known by ‘his’ Pidture;° which’ 
may ‘bé mott'agreeably done by mixing the Fajhion with what #8 Paint- 
er-tke ;, asi the great Lely did, ‘arid which is called the’ Painterhke: or 
antique Manner; butby the ignorant Commonalty; the Roman Man-+ 
a Pie | ) : : 
Next, we mult be thoroughly judicious im the gracéfil Choice! of the 
Eight scand the Placewherée the -Pérfon‘is' to fic, that’ thé Fate may’ 
xppear to the belt Advatitage’s-and then the Body*is to*be° difpoled to 
the moi uatural and becoming Pofiure: ' 

Theonext Bufinefs, and’ which gives it the gréateft Bufttes is; the’ 
Colouring; that each Perfon and his Parts may have their proper Co- 
Jour, and ‘fuch'as'appears‘in his dail? Convérfe;’ notfuch? as proceeds 
from extraordinary Emotions: Let thé Airtift béware of inchnifig to 
any particular Mander, like’ fome, » whol Work’ is *thereby + better 
known to: be theirs; than: the Friends of the Sitter know’ the Pituré 
to be his. O34 : wr 

As for the.Ghoice of Light; in-ordér‘to- apply it‘moft ‘advantagesul- 
ly for the Benefit of either Sex, it’s certainly a Matter of great Mo- 

No. 15. xX x ment ; 
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ment; fince the fair Sex commonly partake of more Delicacy and 


Grace than Men, fo they muft have'a Light as beautiful and agreca- | 


ble as their Perfons. | 

.. But ’ere we proceed further, it will not be improper to look into 
the Origin of Portraits, in order thereby to thew the Aim of thofe 
who caufe themfelves to be drawn, and the Profits which Mafters get 
thereby.» ::- ) 


The Ancients ufed to.caufe thofe, from whom the Common-wealth 


had received extraordinary Benefits, either in War or civil Affairs, or | 
for Eminence in Religion, to be reprefented in Marble or Metal, or | 


in a Picture, that the Sight of them, by thofe Honours, might be a | 


Spur to Pofterity to emulate the fame Virtues. This Honour was firft 
begun with their Deities; afterwards it was paid to Heroes, and of: 
confequence to Philofophers, Orators, religious Men, and others, not. 
only to perpetuate their Virtues, but alfo to embalm their Names and 
Memories. But now it goes further; a Perfon of any Condition what-. 


foever, have he but as much Money as the Painter asks, muft fit for | 
his Picture; this is'a great Abule, and {prung from as laudable a} 


Caufe. 


In Noblemen indeed tis a very commendable Cuftom; becaufe, be-| 


ing defcended from great Families, the Luftre of thefe ought to thine, 
to encourage their Succeflors to keep up their Glory, and to prevent: 
fullying it by unworthy Adtions. j 

As for a General, or Admiral, who has died in the Bed of Honour, | 
Gratitude, I think, obliges us to raife a Monument to his Glory,) 
and to animate brave Souls in future Times, to imitate his Virtue.) 
But what’s this to the Vulgar; Pride only fpurs them to it. The) 
Rich do it, that their Children may boaft of it; the Mafter of a nume-. 


rous Family does it, that the World may know he is a Father ; he| 


who has fired a Magazine of the Enemy muft be drawn, with this! 
great Adtion, tho” perhaps there was no body to hinder him. Has a’ 
Citizen’s Wife but an only Babe, he is drawn at half a Year old; at! 
ten Years old he fits again, and for the laft Time in his twenty fifth’ 
Year, in order to fhew her tender Folly ; and then fhe ftands wonder-. 
ing how a Man can fo alter in that Time; is not this a weighty Rea-" 
fon? A reproveable Cuftom, if Painters did not gain by it. But a-| 
gain, Portraits are allowable, when a Lover is abfent from his Miftrefs, | 
that they may fend each other their Pi€tures, to cherith and_increafe 
their Loves; a Man.and Wife fo parted may do the fame.) > -/ | 


But 
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But to return.to the original Matter; I muft warn the Artifts not to 
Igive in too much to what is common; or humour ignorant People fo 
‘much, as not to referve to themfelves fome Liberty of doing what* 
they think proper for the fake of Reputation: Surely, this cannot be 
firange Advice ;, for a Mafter, who. preior Money before Art, has no * 
more dangerous a Rock to {plit,on, fince the ignorant Multitude ufually 
infift to be drawn according to their own Whims. One jays toa good, 
Matfter,. Draw me thus or thus; let me have one Hand on my Breaj/t, 
andthe other on a-Table; another muft have a Flower in his Hand, or 
a Elower-pet muft be by him; another muft have a Dog, or other 
Creature, in his Lap; another will have his Face turned this or that 
Wavy: and fome, who would be drawn. in the Roman Manner, mult 
be oF off by.a Globe or Clock on a Table, whether fuch' Ornaments 
be proper,. or not: On mentioning the Roman. Manner, \ find that it 
fignifies, a loofe, airy Undrels,. fomewhat favouring of the Mode, but 
in no wife agreeing with the. ancient Roman Habit. 

But many. other Inconveniencies:attend Portraiture; as firft, the Ig- 
norance of thofe who fit; for fome of them, having no right Notion of 
their own Mien. and Shape, often. refer the Judgment of a fine Por- 
trait to the Eye of aChild, or Servant ; and what they fay, Monfieur 
and Madame believe, either to its Praife, or Difcommendation. 

A fecond Inconveniency arifes from a wedded Inclination which. any. 
one has to fuch and fuch Objeéts; judging, as they like or diflike, not 
only of Piétures, but even the Life itlelf; for, tho’ they may be: 
afraid to pafs Sentence on a fine Hiftory, or Landskip, yet a Por- 
trait muft not efcapethem, as thinking it within the Reach of their 
Capacities. 

Thirdly, we find many Artifts never pleafed with other Men’s 
Works, but, being full of themfelves, defpife every. thing they fee, 
tho’ as good as their own; and this perhaps on no better Bottom, than 
a.Pique againft the Artift’s. Converfation, Talk, Drefs or Money ; or 
elfe eau of his greater Fame ; and yet, if ten Perfons happen to 
applaud. a fine Piéture of this Eye-fore-Malter,, they will,at that 
Jun@ure, chime in with them, to-fereen their Prejudice... And, on the: 
contrary, if but a fingle Perfon afterwards find fault, they immediate- 
ly turn the Tables againft ten others. Again, if a Piece of their 
Friend be brought on the Carpet, tho’ never fo faulty, they will ap- 
plaud and juftify it at any rate, tho? againft their own Convittions of 
Confcience. But this partial and prejudiced Humour is moft prevalent 
in thofe who. know leaft, | | | 

X x 2 A fourth. 
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A fourth Set of “Men: aré’ thofe, who, ‘being always! of “ar unéaly | 
Temper, diflike'their own, ‘but applaud everything other Mén do? | 
"Thefe indeed are not fo noxious as the former ; becaufe they only hurt 
themfelves, whereas the others hurt every body. 

“ ©'Fifthly, there are a°prejudiced Set ‘of Men who ‘find no Tafte; ‘but’ 
in ealy and grave Airs’and?Poftures; others in dtirring and hurrying 
ones ; others in ftrong and violént ones; fome think, that: Women’s. 
Draperies ought to be loofe and foft; others will have them of 'Vel- | 
vet or Sattin, or elfeparty-coloured ; this thinks, that'a dark or brown | 
Ground~beft fets off'a Figure; another’ chufés a‘Landskip, or green} 
Curtain, right of wrong. “Are the Colours beautifully ehofen, -the Pic-’ 
ture {fmells of them; are they broken, they feem muddy and-#foul. 

How can a Portrait pleafé fo many ‘Opinions? ‘It is not like ‘an Hiftory 

full of Figures; where we can introduce Variety of ‘fedate ‘and: ftirring | 
Adion, more or leis beautiful Colouring, loofe-or fet Draperies, dark 
or light Grounds, €9¢,' Becaule this is but'a’fingle Figure. * - i 
- Our Bufinefs thes, ‘muft be to find-a Way betweéa‘ this SeyWa" and | 
Charybdis, to enable the Artift ‘to paint a good Portrait; for he who | 
amakes due Reflection on’evyery thing, can prepare himfelf to overcome’ | 
the aforelaid Difficultiess’ : | 


| 


CHAP. IL Of the Defetts in the Face and other Parts. : 


“TP HE Defe&ts which are feen in Nature, or in fimple Life, are| 
threefold. q 
1. Natural ones. 

2. Accidental ones. 

3. U/ual ones. 4 

The Natural ones are, a wry Face, {quint Eyes; wry Mouth, Note; | 
The Accidental ones are, Lofs of an Eye, a Cut-on-the Check or'6-) 
ther Part of the Face; Pits of the Small-pox, and’the like. 

The U/ual ones ave, thofe Habits'to which we accuftom ourfelyes | 
from our Infancy; to wit, Contra@tion of the Eyes and Mouth; or 
Clofing or Gaping of the latter, or drawing it in fomewhat to this’ or 
that Side, upwards of downwards, €s’c, ; 

\ As for other bodily Infirmities, how many have wry Necks, Hunch~ | 
backs, Bandy-legs, withered or fhort Arms, or one fhorter. thas: the _ 
| other ; 
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other ; dead or lame Hands or Fingers? Among thefe, fome are una-) 
woidable’; and others may be either left out, or handfomely hidden. 
‘The Weceffary ones ought to be feen, becaufe they ‘help the Likene/s ; 
fuch as a wry Face, fquint Eyes, low. Fore-head, Thinnels and Fatnels, 
a wry Neck, too fhort or long a Nofe, Wrinkles between the Eyes, 
Roddinets or Palenefs’ of the Cheeks, or Lips, Pimples or Warts a- 
‘bout the Mouth; and fuch like ; among thofe which may be hidden 
or left out, ‘Vcount a blind Eye, a Wound, Wen, Mole, Pits of Small- 
pox, too many Pimples, &c. a red, blue, of’ hairy Spot, ; as alfo 
habitual Ufages;. fuch as hanging Lips, Pinchings or Drawings of 
the Mouth andcBiyes.) eg ; ait 

I think alfo, ‘that the common and ufual Drefs of a Perfon is a ‘great 
Addition to Likene/s'; for no-fooner is the Drefs altered, but the Look: 
does the fame, and thews itfelf either more or lefs pleating and agree- 
able; and thereby the Perfon becomes more or lefs Known: To obvi- 
ate which, Tadyife the Artift above all things to get firft a true Like- 
ne[s of- the Face, and paint it to the Sitter’s G iaeaictr and then he 
may freely manage all the reft as.he thinks ft, and thereby get Ho- 
nour and Commendation; fince the Life itfelf, in fuch a Drefs, cannot 
any more alter. | } 

The Painter fhould likewife difcover and know, as much as poflible, 
the. Nature and Temper‘of the Perfon fitting, and in what Circum- 
ftances lies his favourite Pleafure ; that he may, when fitting, be en- 
tertained with Talk pleafing to him, and his Air thereby kept fteady. 
and ferene, and his Pofture natural and eafy; avoiding every thing” 
tending towards Sorrow, or frightful Relations; for thefe are apt to 
ruffle the Mind, and fo to difcompofe the Face, that it cannot eafily 
be got right again: But if the Sitter himfelf do, by his Talk, difco- 
ver his, own Bent, the Painter ought to huntour it to the laft, whether 
it be jocofe or moderate, without Exaggeration or Diminution; yet 
with fuch,a Variety, as not to prove tirelome, and make the Face al- 
ter. He who cannot thus manage and furnifh out a Difcourfe, will be 
the longer ’ere he hit the Likenefs: Some will even fit three or four’ 
Times,.and each Time with a different Air; and-were they to. fit’'ten 
Times, I fancy fomething new. would ftill offer. | sa pot 
' “Another Hindrance may be, that Painting-rooms are often hung’ 
with fuch fmutty Pi€ures as frequently put Virgins to the Bluth, or 
alter theit Countenances. But tho’, for Improvement, fine, Pictures are. 
neceflary to Be always ‘in View, “yet, in a Painting‘room, “there-ought 
‘not to-hang the wanton Pi€ture of Mars and Venus catch’d by Vulcan 

seeiets or 
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or Diana’s Bathing, tho’ done by Van Dyk; or Fofeph, and Potiphar’s. § 
Wife; for tho’ thefe may hang in a Corner, yet when the Eye has. | 
once catched them, it will retain them ; becaufe their Ideas make con-. | 
tinual Impreffions on the Mind, even againft its Will; and therefore 
the bare Remembrance of fuch Things muft put a young and. chafte. | 
Virgin to the Bluth. Muft it not create a Longing, to fee a Pi&ture of | 
two Beggar-boys fall greedily on ripe Fruit, the one eagerly biting a 
Piece of frefh Melon, and the other, a Bunch of Grapes, with the 
Juice falling down his Chin on his naked Breaft? The Room then 
fhould be hung with every thing modeft, as fine Landskips and. Flow- 
er-pieces, which will amufe the Sight without difturbing or tiring the 
Mind, or altering the Countenance ; fine Portraits alfo will animate a 
Sitter to keep him ferene, and make him emulous of their Airs: A 
large Looking-glafs may be likewife of Service, if fo hung that the 
Sitter can fee himfelf in it, for, thereby difcovering any Difagreeable- 
nefs in his Look, he will corre& himfelf, in order to have as good an | 
Air as he defires; and by fuch Methods as thele a Painter may be- | 
come great. : . 

We will now proceed to confider, how many Miftakes fome Painters 
commit in relation to the firft Obfervation of natural Defeéts ; thefe 
endeavour, to their utmoft Power, to exprefs punftually the Deformities 
and Defeéts of a Face, without Scruple, to wit, a blind or {quint Eye, 
or the like, tho’ they know that ’tis an Enemy to Grace, and on no. | 
other Ground than a falfe Belief that it creates a greater Likenefs. _ 
But who loves to be reproached with his Defects, when they can be 
artfully hidden? What would become of Grace? which teaches, that a 
Painter fhould make as beautiful a Choice as poffible; which. thefe Ble- 
mifhes obfcure: I think therefore, that we cannot lay too great a Strefs 
on what concerns the Make, Poftion and Turn of a Face, that the Eye 7 
be not offended with Blemifh, or Deformity, or the Pofture look difa- 

reeable. 

; How monftrous. is the Pi@ture of a certain Admiral, who feems to _ 
ftab himfelf with his Staff of Command, and has a defective Eye turn- 
ed direétly to the Light; becaufe, according to the Saying, he is beft 
known by it: Would not. a more Profile-view have fuited him better, 
or to haye-flung the Side with the blind Eye into Shade? Would it not | 
be ridiculous to paint the Duke of Luxemburgh in Profile, to reprefent 
him the better, and’that his Hunch-back might be the more vifible, 
for no other Reafon, than that moft People knew he had one? 


Nature 
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Nature abhors Deformity, and we cannot behold it without Averfi- 


}on, anda quick Turn of the Eye from it; a {quint-eyed Perfon cannot 


fee himfelf in a Glafs without inward Trouble ; efpecially one of the 
fair Sex, who, in other refpects tolérably handfome, cannot bear to 


| fee an Inftance of her Deformity in another, but will bafhfully look off 
- or down tothe Ground ; how much worle then mult it look in a Pic- 


ture? The Life may be fometimes feen on an handfome Side; which, 


in an ill chofen Pifture, we can never expett: Whence it’s natural for 
one, who has a Blemifh or Defect inan Eye or Cheek, always to turn 
_ the beft Side to the Light ; in fhort, we do not defire todo any Thing, 


walk, ftand, fit, talk, but with a becoming Air: Have we fore Eyes, 
we hide them under our Hats; or if alame Hip, we endeavour to walk 
briskly ; have we fome Humour or Pimples in a Cheek, we either hide 
them with a Patch, or paint the other Side like it ; have we bad Teeth, 
we keep the Mouth fhut ; or a lame Hand, and hide it not under our 
Coats, or inour Pockets. If Nature acts fo, how can fuch Defetts pleafe 
in a Picture? Such a Flattery then, as is agreeable to Art, is not only 
allowable, but commendable, efpecially when the Sitter is fo difpofed 
in Pofture that the Painter himfelf cannot perceive it. 

Ask any one who wears a ‘Piece of black Silk over an hollow Eye, 
whether he defires to be drawn from that Side; I believe not: A Per- 
fon with a wooden Leg cares not that the Deformity fhould appear in 
a Pi@ure; fuch an one ought to be drawn in half Length only; but if 
the Heroe infift upon the introducing fuch a Leg, on a Suppofition 
that ’tis an Honour to have loft a Limb in his Country’s Service, the 
Painter muft then comply with his Defires ; or elfe contrive it lying on 


_a Table covered with red Velvet: if he defire it after the Antique 


Manner, it muft be contrived in a Bafs-relief, wherein the Occafion of. 
it may be reprefented; or it may hang near him on a Wall, with its 
Buckles and Straps, as is done in Hunting-equipages; or elfe it may 
be placed among the Ornaments of Architefture, to be more in View: 
But what Praife or Advantage will an ‘Artift get by this, when a judi 
cious Mafter fees the Piture? He may perhaps plead in Excufe, that 
the Sitter would have it fo: This indeed I cannot argue againft ; becaule 
we ufually fay to whom we employ, Do as I would have you, 
right or wrong : We have an Inftance of a Gentleman, who, being 
drawn in Little, and comparing the Smallnefs of the Eyes with his 
own, asked the Painter, whether he had fuch? However, in Complai-: 
fance, and for his Pleafure, he defired that one Eye at leaft might be’ 
as big as his own; the other to remain as it'was. Afad Cafe !)a mi- 
ii ferable 
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ferable Sabjection ! for tho” we ‘cannot’ compel others °to be ‘of ‘our | 
Opinions, yet Fpity thofe who muft fubmit to'Incongruities, But} not | 
to difheartén the Artift too much, we will proceed to | 


CHAP. IL. The Odfervables in a Portrait, particularly that of a 
Homan. : sea 


ELF-CONC EI Tand Self-love feem natural to all, but efpe- 
cially to, the,Female Sex, who, whether their Pictures are drawn | 

on their.own Accounts, or through the Delire of others, imaging | 
they deferve fuch Homage; nor ftops it here, for altho’ they may | 
poflefs a tolerable Share of Beauty, yet that’s not fatisfattory enough; } 
they muft be flattered, and their Pictures painted in the moft beauti- ] 
ful Light ; and unhappy. is the Painter who abates but half a Dram. of | 
fuch a Beauty. | ori tia | 
For thefe Reafons the. Mafter is obliged to. havea principal Regard | 
to Light and Colour ;, but to the Light chiefly, fince it’s well known | 
that nothing gives greater Offence to ignorant People than Shades, and. — 
Rill, more, when they. are, ftrong and broad: ‘They believe they {peak } 
to the Purpofe in objecting, —-— Well, how can it be poflrble thas my, | 
Neck and Cheek. fhould have. fuch large Shades, when EF daily. confule. 
my: Glais, and find, my Skin all ofa, Colour and:White? And then the, | 
Painter is blamed: But are not fuch Reafons weak and abfurd? Since | 
if a Man,. how. tenacious foever, meet.another,. who, by long Abfence | 
and, Alteration/of, Drefs, is: got, outrof his Memory, he will naturally | 
turn him to the Light, im order to know,him. and his Features. This } 
Condu& has been wonderfully. obferyed by Barocct in his PiQure of | 
Mary, paying a Vilit to Eizabeth when big with Child ; in which, by; | 
his Method of. placing. the Figures,;and the Attention of the. Faces, | 
we-feem to hear them talk, looking earneftly at each other. 1 
I think thofe Mafters. have made the beft Choice, who have chofen | 

a, Front-light, and thereby kept their Colours. moft natural. and beau- | 
tiful:; fince this Light is certainly moft advantageous, whether the | 
Pi@ure hang againit a pio or where elfe: But: here feems to arife | 
a Difficulty, fince we ormerly faid, that we ought to fix a certain | 
Place; -and/ the Point of Sight, and Diftance, and to difpofe the Light 
fo as it! can. falljon that, Place ;, to. which, the Anfwer is eafy ;Por- | 
bt ye ‘traits 
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traits have no fixed Place; as we fhall further thew in another Chap- 
ter, as alfo how far.and on what Occafions we mult confine ourfelves 
to that Rule. 3 

The beft way to fettle this Point is, to follow thofe who have chof- 
entheir Light almoft fronting, and, as before faid, fuch a Colour- 
ing as naturally appears to the Eye, befides a good Choice: Since I think 
the Cafe of placing a Portrait to be the fame, as that of curious Chi- 
na, which, whether it ftand high or low, thews itfelf every where beau- 
tiful. My Reafon*for this is, that Objects, which have fuch a Front- 
light, have an exceeding, fine Effect, and great Relief, when they come 
again{t a dark Ground; and ftill finer, when the Light falls on them 
fomewhat from on high, if the Sitter and fome Accidents do not hinder 
it; in which Cafe, Reafon and our Eye muft beft direét us. “View 
but this Finefs in a Pofture painted leaning over an Hatch, or out at 
Window, and what great Decorum the Touches and Shades about the 
mott relieved Parts caufe in fuch an Object; as Leonardo da Vinci has 
well obferved. 

Of the Accidents, which I juft now fpoke of, I thall mention two 
or three; fome Perfons may be too long and tharp-nofed, or too hol- 
low-eyed ; for fuch a /ow Light is moft proper; but where ’tis other- 
wife, an high Light: In this Manner a judicious Mafter ought to help 
the Defects of Nature, without adding to, or taking any thing from 
them: Yet, to the Sorrow of impartial Mafters, the contrary is too 
much feen; for, as I have faid, that Hiftory-painters chufe and follow 
what they have the greateft Inclination for, fo it is with many Portrait- 
painters, their Work is better known by their particular Manner, 
than the Sitter by his Picture. 

Permit me here to make a Comparifon between thofe two great 
Matters, Titian and Van Dyk, with refpect to the Judgment I have 
heard made on their Works: Of the latter it’s faid, that in the 
Defign, Grace and Choice of a Portrait-figure he was the moft skilful ; 
neverthelefs Pve feen many of Tittan’s (who, in moft Men’s Opinions, 
has the greater Reputation) which feemed to me incomparable, tho’ 
lefs agreeable: Here my Pofition, about the particular Choice of 
Mafters, takes effect again; becaufe I think, that the Defeét in A- 
greeablenefs is peculiar to Zstian’s Country, and limits his Choice, 
and therefore he is the lefs culpable; when;.on the contrary, 
our Region prefers what is gay and elegant, before the majeitic and 
grave; and Likenefs is the chief Object both of the Sitter and the 
Artilt, every thing elfe being looked on'as By-works and Ornament : 

No. 15. Tay A poor 
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A poor Judgment methinks of People of Senfe! For if a Portrait have 
not, befides Likenefs, an agreeable Difpofition, the little Knowledge 
of the Mafter will prefently appear. It’s true, that we meet with ma- 
ny odd Faces in the Life, efpecially among vulgar and clownifh Peo- | 
ple, yet I fay, that, be they ever fo rude, dgrecablene/s thould be ob- — 
ferved in their Pi@ures. By Agrecablene/s 1 underftand the Difpofition 
of a Pofture in general; as when the Face has an advantageous Turn 
more or lefs to the Light, up or down, in order to create handfome | 
Shades, and to fhun unbecoming ones; for every Face requires a parti- 
cular Obfervation; one, an high Light, another, a low one; this a | 
Side-light; that, an almoft fronting one: I {peak not yet of many o- | 
ther Requifites, fuch as the Sway of the Neck, Shoulders or Breaft ;. | 
or of a proper Back ground ; all which Confiderations are effential to a | 
fine Portrait, as well in refpect to the Naturalnefs and Colour, as to the | 
Motion: But of the Light and Back-grounds we thall fay more in the ] 
next Chapter, and now return to our Comparifon. Some think that ] 
Van Dyk’s Paintings are but Water-colours, compared with Titian’s,. | 
whofe Pi€tures have fo much Force in Colouring, Lights and Shades,. J 
that thofe of the other cannot ftand in Competition with them, nay,. } 
that his Colouring is inimitable, and whereby that of Van Dyk ap- | 
pears faint and weak: A ridiculous Opinion indeed ! However, that 
Van Dyk and Titian differ much in Colouring, I allow ; but neverthe- | 
lefs think, that we need not run to the Jtahans to prove it, fince, if | 
the Strefs lay in ftrong Colouring only, Rembrant need not give way | 
to Titian: But whence arifes the Miftake ? Moft Men chime in with: 
thofe fimple Judges who approve no Hiftories, Landskips, or Portraits,. | 
that are not painted in the Ita/ian Manner. My Opinion is, that the | 
whole Matter lies more in the Difference of Climates, than in the’| 
Handlings of the Matters ; for let an Englifhman’s Pi@ture hang near-] 
an Italian’s, both handled with equal Skill, and each reprefented’ ac--] 
cording to his Hue and Nature, there will appear a great Difterence™] 
between them ; the fweetening Softnefs of the Exg/ifbman will charm — 
as much on one Hand, as the ftrong and glowing Colour of the Italian” 

‘onthe other: On which now of thefe two Piftures has the Mafter be- 
ftowed the moft Pains? Are not both Praife-worthy,. as having each: | 
exprefled the Charaffer natural to his Figure? : 
But not to go abroad for Comparifons, with refpet to particular: 
Climes, our own JVether/and affords Diflerences enough : Two Brothers: 
-of the fame Parents are born in. the fame Town and Hour; one of | 
them is brought up to the Sword, and endures all the a of | 
vary 
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War, and the Incommodities of Hail, Snow, Wind, Rain, Sun, 


| Smoak of Salt-peter, &¢. whereby his Complexion is altered, and 
| becomes {warthy. The other Brother, contrarily, is educatéd in Sa- 
| loons, fine Apartments and. tender Converfations, by which means, 


| Time cannot fo much affeét him; each fits for his Picture, to a fepa- 


rate and good Mafter: Now thefe two Pi€ures being brought toge- 
ther, will the Painter be cenfured for the Difference of ‘Tints and Fea- 
tures? Or will it be objeéted, that Nature has not been rightly follow- 
ed? Or that the Pi€tures are not like? An impartial Judge will de- 


_ termine that both are good and natural, and that each Mafter has due+ 
ly mixed Art with Nature. 


I have difcovered a great Overfight in fome Artifts, which is, that 
when the Face was finifhed, they had no further Regard to the Life, 
but chofe a Pofture, at Pleafure, out of Drawings or Prints, without 
confidering whether it fuited the Perfon, and whether the Drefs was 
proper to the Condition and Countenance of the Sitter; nay, whether 
the Head match’d the Body: Certainly, a great Heedlefsneis! For if a 
Body muft be added, what more proper than the Life itfelf? And tho” 
the Layman be good, and helpful, yet it’s not equal to the Life. 
Many difregard this, thinking they have done enough in hitting 
the Face: But all the while they are prepofteroufly joining an 
airy Drapery to a fedate and grave Head, and a grave and fuiif 
Drefs to a merry Face. But further, the Hands are intirely neg- 
leted; if a Pair of fine ones can be got of fome other Matter, thete 
are made Ufe of, without Regard to the Life, which may per- 
haps have fhort, thick and coarfe Hands: How can thefe Things agree? 
Is it not almoft the fame as to drefs Flora with the Drapery of Veta, and 
Vefia with Flora’s? Artitts fay, — We havethe Prints of Van Dyk, 
Lely, Kneller and others for fine Examples; and as Le/y has followed 
Van Dyk in graceful AQion and Draperies, fo we havea Liberty to 
imitate him, and others. ———— To which I willingly agree; but then 
we ought to do it onthe fame Footing as he did; in his Poltures he has 


- not meerly, and without Alteration followed Van Dyk, and fill lefs 


without Judgment ; as may be feen in his two celebrated Pictures of 
Nell Gwynn and the D of P -- Lheone, a wanton and bux- 
om Lady, he has fo reprefented; and the other, being a Widow, and 


_ more fedate, appears more modeft. 


By this Rule we muft walk in the Ufe of thofe great Matters ; bat 


if Things be done without making Diftinftion of Perfons, and their 


Conditions, the Artift will work to his Difhonour. He who fteals thus, 
, VY o¥ 2 may 
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may indeed call the Work his own, without Reproach ; none will ob- ! 
ject, as Michael Angelo did once to a Painter who prattifedit to Excefs ] 
——_—— What will become of your Piftures at Doom{day, when the Parts | 
foall return to their own Wholes, feeing your Works are made up of | 
ftolen Pieces ? ; 
_ Moreover, inthis Theft, we ought well to obferve, how Matters bef © 
\ applied every Thing, with refpect to Youth and Age, as well in Poftures © 
as Draperies and By-ornaments; what fuits an Alderman or Heroe ; a 
Merchant or Citizen; Nobleman or Plebean: Hereby we fhall difcover | 
the Aims of the great Mafters in thus managing thele Particulars, and | 
learn to imitate their Beauties in a {weet and agreeable Manner. 


CHAP. IV. Of the Choice of Lights, Draperies and Grounds ina | 
Portrait; and of the Poimt of Sight. | 


N the preceding Chapter we have laiddown as a Rule, that.a Front- | 
light is the beft to be chofen, and the moft: beautiful, efpecially | 

in the fair Sex; andI think itthe more necellary when the Face it- ] 

felf is allo chofen in Front, becaufe then the greate/? force will fall dix | 
reltly upon the moft rifing, or relieved Parts: But I thall now fubjoin, | 
that fince the Life, however we difpofe it, either fromor near the | 
Light, fronting or in Profile, yet fupports itfelf, tho’ the Light be not | 
advantageoufly chofen, which a Portrait cannot do ; we therefore: mult | 
needs, in order to make it appear as it ought to be, accommodate the 
Light to the Difpolition of the Face; for Inftance, when the Face turns 4 
fomewhat fideways, the Light muft be adapted toit ; when it’s quite j 
in Profile, a Side-light will be beft, becaufe then.a great Mafs of Light — 
remains together, to ‘wit, in the Forehead, Nofe and Cheeks, which | 
are not broken by any Ground-fhade, but united by the Roundnefs.; | 
aren fhews us how to: reprefent rifing Nature, and caufes a becoming | 
Relief. | ’ 
We fee that many, without Difference, be the Figure in full Pro- | 
portion, or in Little, give the ‘Touches under the Nofe fo. black and 
dark, thatit feems as if a black Beetle were proceeding thence ; where- | 
. asit’s certain, and Nature teaches it, that when the Light falls itrong 
on the Nofe, the Noftrils and their Ground-fhades can. never appear fo © 
black ; and yet fome think, they’ve done great Feats in ufing Force and | 
Strength, and will doit even in.a fair and.tender Face,. and no bigger — 
a than. | 


ul 
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than the Palm-of the Hand, altho’ the deepeft black fhould not have 
Force enough to fhade the other Objeéts of a darker Colour, fuch as 


| Hair, aCloak or other Garment; by which Sort of Management the 
| Face feems to jump out of the Frame, and to defert the Wig, Hair and 


Garment. We mutt not fo underftand, when we teach that the Face. 
muft have the main Light; we mean only, that allought to keep due 
Order, that it may look natural. Each Colour of the By-work, ought,. 
according to it’s Lightnefs or Darknefs, to have it’s moderate Shade and 
dark Touches, as the Matter, it confifts of, is either folid, or thin and 
tranfparent ;. and in Proportion as the Objeéts leffen, fo. muft the Force 
of theirColours diminifh, as fhall be further illuftrated inthe following, 
Chapter,. to which for Brevity we refer : We fee an excellent Example 
of this Management in the famous WVet/cher’s artful Portraits,. wherein: 
he has judicioufly"handled the darkeft Shades, and Main-light-Touches,, 
according to the natural Force of the Colour. | 
For the better underftanding of further Obfervables, I have found it 
proper to mention fome other Particulars concerning the Difpofition of 
Lights, according.to Occafion, confifting in Light again?t Dark, and the 
contrary; and tho? every Thing thereby becomes relieved, and: is fet: 


off, yet that is not fufficient ; for the placing of Colours againit each 


other on /uitable Grounds ; anda Contra/t in the Objects, whether move- 
able or immoveable,. is of great Confequence and Decorum : And: ak. 
tho’ we have handled thefe Things at largein the Book of Colouring, 
yet we find. it neceflary, to recapitulate them here, with refpe to Por- 
traits, and the retiring Grounds or Vittos behind them. 

Obferve then, whether a fair and beautiful Face will become a’ light 
Grey, or lightifh blue Ground ; and whether a warm Complexion and. 
ftrong Colouring againft a glowing or yellowith.Ground will pleafe the 
Eye? I fpeak of the Face, not the Draperies,. tho’ both together make: 
a Portrait : But let the fair and beautiful Face of a Woman be placed 
againit a warm Ground, and then the light Parts.will not only be thereby 
flung off, and look moreagreeable, but the Shades willallo. be foften- 
ed, and appear more tender ; for it’s unnatural,.to force a fair and ten 
der Virgin, who fhews little or no Motion, out of her feeming Apart- 
ment ; as fome by their glowing Shades and Reflexions have endeavour- 
ed todo; whereby their Faces, onthe thaded:Side, look as if a light 
ed Candle ftood behind them, which penetrated their Skin: This. is as 
unnatural in the open Air, as within Doors.., 

This Example of a Woman is enough, to prove the contrary Condu& 
with refpect to a Man’s Face, according to the aforefaid Rules, touch- 


ing, 
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‘ing the Difpofition and placing of Colours on fuitable Grounds ; namely, | 

that the /froug ought to be painted again{t the weak, and the weak a- ] 
gainit the glowing and /trong ; wherein is alfo comprehended Light againit | 
Dark, and Dark againft Light. 

Whence it’s evident, that Back-grounds contribute very much to the 
charming Grace of Objects; nay, I dare fay, that the Decorum moltly 
depends thereon: And tho’ many imagine, that a dark or black Ground | 
always becomes a Portrait, yet it’s no Rule, fince, as before has been | 
faid,.each individual Colour of the Objefts requires a particular Back- } 
ground: Befides, if fuch Things were to be taken for Rules, the Art | 
would {mell too much of an Handicraft; for a dark Colour againit a } 
dark Ground can have no good Effect, and that of a white, or pale a- | 
gainft it, will be too hard; therefore a Medium muft be judicioufly ob- | 
terved in both, that one Colour may {uit with: the other. In the Drape- | 
vies the Condu& is the fame ; one Perfon beft becomes light,and another, } 
dark Cloths; Blue fuitsone, and Red, Yellow or Green, €%¢. another: 
The Artift muft then take care not to force Nature, but help her as 
much as poflible, and reprefent her always moft beautiful. | 

If any one would know my Reafon forthinking, that many Errors — 
arife in this Part of the Art, itis, That the Colours of the naked receive 
more or lels, or too much Force by the By-colours of Grounds and | 

_ Back-ornaments: It fares with them, asitis faidof the Camelion, who 
changes his Colour as often as he is placed by different Colours ; tho’ this 
is occafioned by his elegant and thining Scales, when, contrarily, the 
human Skin is dull and not fhining: However, we fhall find, that he, 
who paints a Portrait twice, and each Time ona contrary Ground, yet. | 
with the fame Temperament of Colours, will perceive a very great, § 
nay, incredible Difference: As I have on feveral Occafions experiment- J 
ed in the Life ; to wit, That when fome Virgins were ina Room hung | 
with Yellow, they looked fickly and grey, notwithftanding their freth 
Colour; but contrarily, being ina Room hung with Violet, their Co- 
lours fhewed themielves very beautiful ; whence it appears that the Al- 
terations are oftentimes occafioned by the adjacent Obje&ts: Let him, 
who doubts this, make Trial of it in a Portrait, by laying a Ground, 
with Water-colours, on Paper, and after the Face is cut out, placing it 
again{t the Picture inftead of a Back-ground. But, I think, there is a 
convenient Way of preventing the aforefaid Alteration; namely, by 
fixing againftthe Wall, behind the Sitter, a Garment, Cloth or fome- | 
thing elfe of the fame Colour, or near it, which we chufe for our Back- | 

: ground: 
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round: Thus we may be fure of hitting the right Colour, and make 
the Painting look agreeable. | pea 
| In order to reprefent an extenfive Back-ground, and chiefly in a {mall 
Picture, beitan Apartment, or Landskip, fome Sbadine/s fhould be con-- 
rived between the Figure and the Diftance,. as a.Column,. Curtain, Body: 
of a Tree, Vale, &9c. Thefe Objects being in Shade, or of a dark Co- 
our, the Lights falling on. the Off-works, will not prejudice either the 
Face or Drapery, tho’ both be light; but on the contrary, the Figure,. 
as receiving the foremoft and greateft Light, will thereby be relieved, 
and look more agreeable.. 
As for the Draperies, fince they confift of different and various Co- 
fours, each of a particular Nature, and little agreeing with the Co- 
lour of the Face, they alfo require each a particular Ground, belt 
fuiting and uniting with it; to the end that, tho? differing among them+ 
Ee they may have a perfe€t Harmony with each other,. fo that the 

ye be not takeit alone with the Face, or the Draperies, Ornaments: 
or By-works;. but, by this-fweet Conjunétion,. infenfibly conduéted alk 
pver the Picture.. 2 
— It will not be improper to treat alfo about Eafinefs and Sedatenels- 
in Pofture, oppofed to Stir and Buftle; andthe contrary: Namely, that. 
the Piature of a Gentlewoman-of Repute, who, ina grave and fedate- 
Manner turns towards that of her Husband hanging near it, gets:a great 
Decorum by moving and ftirring Hind-works, whether by means of 
waving. Trees or crofling Architecture of Stone, or Wood, or any thing. 
elfe that the Mafter thinks will belt contra/?, or oppofe the fedare Po- 
Rure of bis principal Figure: And becaule thefe are Things of Confe- 
quence, and may not be. plainly apprehended by: every one, I thall’ ex- 
plain myfelf by Examples in P/ate LVII, touching the Elegance and. 
Harmony of Back-grounds with the Figures. | 
In No.1. I reprefent a. beautiful Face againft the Light of the 
Ground ; and the Drapery; which is White or of light Colouring, a- 

ainft the Dark of it; thefe Oppofitions thus meeting, produce a: 
weet Mixture above,. and be/ow an agreeable Relief or Rifing of the: 
nder Part of the Body; whereas, were it otherwile, the Face, as 
but a {mall Part of the Body,. would look too tharp and difagreeable, 
and the under Part of the Body would have no Force. 
In No. 2. Being the Portrait of a. Man. of a more.warm and fwar= 
thy Complexion, we fee the Reverfe of the former, becaufe his Co- 
Jour, and that of his Drefs are of a different Nature; yet the Ground 


is very ornamental, and each fets off the other.. 
| a 3 No,. 
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No. 3. Shews.a Man with a drunken Face of Red, Purple and Vio- | 
let, and fomewhat brown and darkith; which is fet off by a white 
marble or light ftone Ground, and gives it a fine Air. 7 

In No. 4. Is an Example of the Contraft in Of-works with the Dra-. 
pery of the Figure ; thewing the Oppofition of moveable Objets with 
fixed ones; for herein are feen rounding and croffing Folds againtt 
ftreight and parallel Of-works. And | 

In No. 5. Appears the Reverfe ; where the Folds hang ftreight and 
moftly downwards, and the Off-works crofs them. 

No. 6. Gives us an Example of the oppofing A@ion and Pofture of | 
Bodies: in two Fellow-portraits; for the Man, being on the Woman’s } 
right Side, turns his Face fideways towards her; his Body is fronting, ] 
receiving the Light from the right Side | 

In No. 7..We fee the.contrary in the Woman's Pofture; her Face is } 
foreright, and her Body fways lideways towards the Man; the alfo is ] 
lighted from the right Side. 

The Figures numbered 8 and g reprefent alt, yet in a different | 
Manner, the Contraft in the Motion ; for the Woman, ftanding on the | 
right Side of the Man, has a fedate Motion, and fet and hanging | 
Shoulders: But the Man contrarily is in an a@tive Motion. And : 

No. 10. Shews a proper Method to exhibit a great Extent, or feem- 
ingly fuch, in a {mall Piece; for the Figure ftands ina ftrong Light ; | 
the By-ornaments, viz. Curtain, Vafe, Pillar and Walling are in Shade ; | 
-and the Offskip or Hind-work is light again, but fomewhat broke by | 
reafon of its Diftance. 


To conclude this Chapter I fhall fay fomething of the placing «of 
Portraits ; and of their Point of Sight 
41s to the former, it’s certain that when we fee any painted Figure, | 
or Object in a Place where the Life can be expected, as ftanding on the } 
Ground, leaning over a Balcony or Balluftrade, or out at Window, | 
Cc. it deceives the Eye, and, by being feen unawares, caules fometimes | 
a pleafing Miftake; as it frightens. and furprizes. others, when they 7 
meet with it unexpectedly at {uch Places as aforelaid, and where there - 
is any Likelihood for it. If we are thus mifled by a Reprefentation of | 
Nature, how great muft the Mafter be who did it! The Knowing 
efteem him, Ignorants cry him up: If this be the Cafe, we ought to 
endeavour to follow Nature and Likelihood, and principally to obferve | 
the Rules of Perfpective; for who can doubt, that a ftanding, fitting, | 


or moving Figure, artfully painted, and placed as aforefaid, will not | 
haye the fame Effect asthe Life itfelf? | 7 


Hence | 
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Hence it follows, that /ow Horizons, or Points of Sight, are the bef 
and moft natural ina Portrait, and will moft deceive the Senfes, if the 


‘Light and Diftance, with refpe& to the Place where the Pidure is to 


be fet, be well obferved ; otherwife the Effect will be contrary to what 
we expected. 
This Conduét is chiefly neceflary in Portraits hanging high; for being 


fo much above the Eye, they muft needs have aw Horizon. Butas 


Portraits are moveable, how natural and like foever they be, and well 
handled, if they hang not in proper Places, they will not have a good 


Effet: Hence, the Mifchief attending them, is, that, by continually ~ 


changing their Places, they cannot always be painted to a certain 


Height and Diftance, and confequently baffle our Rule: A Difficulty 


which the greateft Mafters muft {truggle with, and this Branch of the 


_ Art is liable to. 


: 


Having now fhewn that a low Horizon and Point of Sight are beft, 


and moft natural, as fupplying, ‘in fome meafure, this Inconveniency; 


how much muft they miftake, who always chufe an high Horizon? They 
are on a Level with the Sitter, and yet place the Horizon many Feet 
higher; nay, they think, thofe who do otherwife act againft Nature 


and Art: Some will have two Points of Sight in one Piece, one for 
the Figure, another for the Ornaments; one level with the Eye, and 
the other for the Ofiskip; one Hand higher or lower at pleaiure, or 
about 3 or 4 Fingers Breadth above the Middle. Altho’ thefe are in- 


-excufable Errors, yet I think it vain to attempt their Redrefs ; but 
hope the judicious Artiit will weigh what I have faid, and endeavour 


- to avoid them. 


i ee 


CHAP. V. Of Portraits in Little. 


H ERE are many Things, as I have formerly fhewed, which, 
if we will have them tranfport the Senfes by their natural Re- 
prefentation, we muft always exhibit in their natural Proporti- 
on and Force of Colouring: But in a Portrait it is otherwife ; for this 
may as well be done in Little as in full Proportion, provided the Di- 


-minution be well obferved ; and befides, it has fome Relation to hi/fo- 


vical Management. We could fay the fame of a little Flower compared 
with a great one; for, if it were coloured in Proportion to its Diftance 


and Diminution, it would be in the fame Cafe with a Portrait in Lit- 
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tle: But it’s neverthelefs certain, that in Feftoons, Garlands, Flower-_ 
pots in Niches, Groups of Flowers, ¢c. ferving for Ornament of | 
Chambers, little Flowers are of {mall Account; nay, never feen wove | 
or embroidered in any Stuf: Whence, fome may be induced to think, | 
that a Portrait in Little, as big as the Palm of an Hand, has as little | 
Property in a Square againft the Wall, efpecially when 7t receives its.) 
Light from without the Frame, .and ts handled with as much Forte as the | 
Life it/elf, which, with. refpe& to Force, | allow; neverthelefs, a {mall 
Portrait may, in order to make it look more natural, be more eafily 
helped, than {mall Flowers placed againft a Door, Window or other: 
Flat; which, in my Opinion, can in no wile be made.good ; but a’ 
{mall Portrait may, as I ‘fhall prove in what follows: In .order to. 
which the Artift mult previoufly confider, | 
Firft, How much the Life in Proportion diminifbes ; and confequent-| 
ly, how /aixt\it mutt -be. ) : 
Secondly, that the Pitture caunot receive its Light from without the 
frame, as being too far from. it, 
Here perhaps. it may be jasked, Whether a. Portrait of a Lady or 
Gentleman leaning out at Window, inthe Manner. of o/d M@leris,. 
Metzu;, Vander Neer, and others, would not be good and natural ? 1 
fay, Yes? But then the Window mu? alfo go back\, for as it would be- 
difficult to reprefent its going back from the Frame, fince no Objeé,.| 
whether Cieling or Floor, @c..i9 between them, in order .to create) 
Diftance, and make \the Pifture fall back; fomething may be intro-4 
duced in. full Proportion, to fhew the Depth and Liftance, according | 
to the Difference to be feen in. the following Inftances. in. Plate | 
LVIII. 
In No, -1.. We fee -a-common Fault in. the Figure Jeaning-on--the | 
Frame: In this, there is no other Way to make the Figure go back, 
than by taking‘away the Frame. And altho’ | 
No.. 2. Shews. itfelf within the Frame,, yet it would be to no Pur-3 
pole, did we not aflign a /uficient large Breadth or Thickne/s to them 
Frame; for, in. fuch Cafe, we muft not regard an Hand’s Breadth.of 7 
Cloth, whereon to-reprefent fomething im full Proportion, as an Orange, | 
Flute,. Book, &c. yet 3 | 
No. 3. Shews a good’ Method, ‘and, in my Judgment, the beft, and” 
moft natural: 
I remember,. amongft the Paintings: of a certain’ Lover, to have | 
feen one of a Do€or with an ‘Urinal in his Hand, thrufting his Arm | 
out at Window, fo that the Shade of it, and the Glitter of the Wa- | 
: : ‘ter 
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ter ‘plainly appeared on the Sill of the Window: ‘Next the Window 


a Maid-fervant was feen ftanding at the Door, fpeaking to a Wo- 
man in the Street with a Child in her Arms: Some other Figures 
Fappeared in the Front of the *Pi€ture, feen to the Shoulders 
fonly, as if ftanding in the Street. On the Sill of the Window 
‘were lying a Bottom of blue Worfted ftuck with Needles, alfo 
'a Pair of Sciflors, a Piece of dark ~blue Cloth, and a Thimble, 
val in: fall’ Proportion ; to be fhort, this Pi€ture was by an Artift, 
with the Owner’s Leave, fentenced to be dockt; in order to which, he 
drew a fquare Chalk-line round the W indow, which contained the Doc- 
tor, and cutaway all the reft round about it, hitting here an Head, 
there an Arm, without {paring any Body but the Dodétor ; who was in- 


ftantly’ put into a fmaller Frame: Thus’ the Piece was half cut away, _ 


and for no other Reafon, as the Artift- pretended, than that the Doétor 


alone was fufficient to fatisfy the Eye, the reft being fuperfluous. A 

wretched Fate for fo good a Pi€ture! But fome Painters will keep the 
old Road; -becaule ’tis ditficult to correct a rooted Evil: They do-asthe 
old Woman did, who,being exhorted in her laft Sicknefs to embrace the 
true Faith, anfwered, She would follow the Steps of her Fore-fathérs, 
were they all gone to the Devil. 

So it is with a Portrait in Little, which has nothing of Nature, but 
the Features,’ and looks like a Puppet ; whereas there are well-known 
| Methods to make it appear as big as the Life; nay, to move and fpeak, as 
I may fay ; but,being flighted, the Figure feems immoveable, dumb and 
Little, and therefore unnatural. | 

On this Footing, I mean to fhew, that all Things may. be naturally 
reprefented in Little, except a Moon-light, which baffles all our 
Skil. 5 

Now, if it be asked, Whether too nice an Expreflion of Parts ina 
{mall Portrait, would not be fuperfluous and unnatural, with refpett to 
Diftance, and whether lefs finifhing would not be better? I fay, No; 
provided it be not fo {trong and warm as the Life; for the Figure not 
being exhibited in open Field, it cannot have fomuch Miftinels and 
Vapour about it; and therefore the neat Pencilling cannot be obftruc- 
tive ; efpecially if managed with Skill, as, the principal Parts well 
touched, and the tender and melting Smallnefles in the broad Parts the 
{ame, fo that at the proper Diftance the one is feen more, and the o- 
ther lefs. a 

Here may arife another Queftion; whether fuch Pictures are not of 
the fame Nature with what is feen thro’ a Profpective-glals, fince every 
a, ei D2, Thing 
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Thing appears fo plain, elaborate and neat? But I anfwer, that they | 
are not, nor can; becaufe the Glafs exhibits the Life without the Inter- | 
pofition of Miftinefs or Vapours, and with ftrong and warm Shades, | 
which overcome its Smallnels. 

I have often wondered at fuch {mall Paintings, becaufe they. feemed. 
as if I was looking ina Nuremberg Looking-glats, or thro’ a Profpeftive ; | 
fince they appeared not hike the Life, but little moving Puppets. 

Now, another Difficulty is, that, fince fuch Paintings cannot, ac- ” 
cording our Pofition, be made good, without the Addition of fome | 
By-ornament, as Imagery in whole or half Figures, Vine-branches a- | 
bout the Frame, or fomething lying on it, in order to fling them off, it | 
would be hard for thofe, who can only paint a whole or half-length Fi- | 
gure, and aim at nothing elfe than to become Matters therein; where- 
as, he who is better verled, may, by a due Obfervance of what has 
been faid, eafily overcome the before mentioned Difficulties. 


CHAP. VI. Of the Application of Requifites with refpelt to the | 
diferent Conditions of Perfons. : 


T will not be foreign to our main Defign, to put the Artift in mind } 

of the Application and right Ufe of fuch Materials as may enricha | 
Portrait, and make it look the more noble: This is fo great a. | 
Point in Portraiture, that when well known, we need never beat 4 
Stand thro” the Mifhape or Defe&ts we often meet with in the Difpofiti- | 
on of a Portrait, and which fometimes muft not be hid; fince we have 
always Means enough for obviating them with feeming Reafon, and. | 
without forcing Nature; asa long and narrow Face may be helped by an ; 
Hood, or other Head-drefs ; a thick and too round a Face, by the con- 4 
trary: A Figure too lonefome may be embellithed with a Pillar, Pedeftal; 7 
Flower-pot, Table and fuch Things as are proper toit; which ferve | 
not only for Ornament and Grandeur, but alfo to exprefs the Sitter’ _ 
Luftre and Virtue: But Care muft be taken, that the Figure of the Sit- ] 
ter, as the principal Objet of the Piece, fill up the major Part of it, | 
either by a {preading Sway of the Pofture, or by the Addition of fome 
proper By-work ; by which Means it will have a good Effect. 
Since it’s certain, that the Vices as well as Virtues have two -power- — 
ful Qualities, and tho’ contrary to each other, yet both tend to good | 
Purpole ; nay, a wicked Perfon may, by a virtuous Example, be refcued — 
from 
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‘from Evil; and a virtuous Perfon, thro’ bad Example, led into Error 
and Ruin; but Virtue being joined to Virtue, fears no Evil; contrarily, 
the Evil will make us avoid Evil. So PiGtures fhould create an Ardor 
'for Virtue, and efpecially thofe of religious and good Perfons ; fince 
‘this, as we have faid in Chap. I. gave the firft Rife to their«Reprefen- 

‘tations, in order to perpetuatetheir Memories, as well as their Virtues 
and glorious, Actions. | 

| Tocome then the better to this excellent Point, let us by noble By- 

works make known their Virtues, Natures, Manners and particular In- 
clinations, and exhibit them with their Perfons, in a confpicuous Man- 
ner. Wherefore I fhall lay down fome Examples, tho’ drawn from. 
Heathen Story. 

Among the Heathens, fome were fo virtuoufly endowed, that they. 
need not. yield to Chriftianity itfelf; as Lucretia and Penelope in Chafti- 
ty; Catoin Steadinefs and Courage ; and many athers whom we fhall for: 
Brevity omit, to pafs to the sketching fome Reprefentations (or Materi- 
als for fuch) of the Circumftances of a Court, Chamber,. or other Apart- 
ment ; and an Example of achaft Virgin fhall be that of Lucretia. It’s. 
faid to her Honour, that fhe was defcended of a noble Family, and fo. 
virtuoufly educated, that the delighted only in that ; now, whether we 
reprefent her living or dead in that Chara@ter, we may adorn her Apart- 
ment with fine Tapeftries, Statues and Pidtures ; in the Pictures, the 
Hiftory of Penelope at work ; the Fable of Coronis and Neptune ; fome. 
modeft Emblems of Gods, &c. all relating to Chaitity and Honour.. 
If Statues, or Houthold-gods, be neceflary, let them be Pallas, 
Diana, Hymen, and efpecially Veffa: Her Bed may be ornamented 
with Chaftity and Stedfaftnefs; and on her Couch may be feen fome 
Cupids lighting each other’s Torches, or playing with Palm-branches. 
and Olive- leaves: The Apartment may be here and there furnifhed with 
Gold and Silver Vafes, Cups and other Houfe-plate, wrought with virtu- 
ous Significations; but herein, Care muft be taken not to introduce: 
any Thing foreign to the Matter, or again{t Hiftory ;, which ought to 
be confulted.. . 

The handling this Example may fufficiently ufher in the Method of 
treating others, fuch as of Fulius. Cafar, Augufius, Marcus Aurelius,, 
Crafus, Solon, Seneca, &c ; and contrarily, the Stories of. Sardanapa- 
Jus, Semiramis, Faujtina, Phalaris, &c. 

As for acruel Prince, or Tyrant, either in his Court, Apartment or~ 
other Place, even in his Revels, %c, each requires it’s proper Em-- 
bellifhment : The Apartment may be adorned.with Paintings of all Sorts. 


of: 
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‘of Punifhments and Cruelties, drawn from the. blackeft Parts of Hit | 
tory, together with thole-who caufe them to be inflifted: If it be Ne- | 
ro, let all or fome of ‘the Cruelties of his bloody Reign be painted, § 
and his Qualities, with Emblems in marble Bafs-relief ; his Statues are : 
Deities or Houthold-gods, as Mars and Megara; he himfelf may be 
reprefentedon a Pedettal, with Thunder in his Hand, the World under 
his Feet, and the Roman Senators bowing and kneeling before him, 
fettered like Slaves ; his drinking Equipage may be ornamented with 
noxious Animals, as Serpents; Adders, and thelike ; his Chair ot Seat, | 
with Tygers, Lyons and Dragons, wrought in Silver, Gold and Ivory 3, | 
his Throne may be fupported by fupiter, funo, Neptune and Pluto; 
‘the Floor curioufly and richly inlaid with a celeftial. Sphere of Lapis La- 
ult ; and the Meteors and Conttellations wrought in bright Gold ; the 
Cenfers may fmoke in all Corners of the Apartment, but chiefly about 
this Statue: If the Scene lie in his Dining Room, the Houthold-gods 
may be feen thrown down in all Corners, efpecially the Simulacrum of 
Roma, with it’s Head'broken off, and lying near it, Fupiter; Apollo 
and Veta are Principals inthis Company ; in fine, every Thing that can | 
denote a wicked Man, or Monfter, Art muft exhibit: The fame Cha- 4 

ratter fhould alfo appear in the A@tions, Looks and Drefles of his Re- 
tinue or Guards; for we ufually fay, Like Majfter, like Man. | 
But net to dwell too long with Princes, we thall alfo {peak of other | 

Characters, and thew what fuits them. 

~ With a Burgomafter fuits the Statue of Jaftice; and in Paintings or 
Hangings fome Emblems of ic, reprefenting the Rewards of the Good, / 
and Punithment of the Bad; the Fafces (or Rods and Ax) are the } 
true Token of a Conful,: or Burgomatter. : 
With a Senator agree the Statue of Policy, or Government ; and } 
in Paintings or Hangings, fome Reprefentations of the Laws; befides | 
Prudence and Care for the State. 3 
With a Secretary the Statue of Hlarpocrates.;. and in Tapeftry, or | 
Bafs-relief, the Story of Alexander, fhutting Hephe/tion’s Mouth with 
a Seal-ring ; alfo the Emblem of Fidelity; or a Goofe with a Stone in | 
its Bill. 
With a Direffor (Governour) of the Eaft-India Company, the Figure 
‘or Statue of it, to wit, an Heroine with a Scollop of Mother of Pearl | 
-on her Head, in the Nature of an Helmet, and thereon a Coral- 4 
branch ; a Breaft-ornament of Scales; Pearls and Corals about her 7 
Neck; Buskins on her Legs, with two Dolphins.conjoined Head to 
Head, adorned with Sea-fhells ; two large Shells on her Shoulders; a 
/ Tri- 
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Trident in her Hand; and her Clothing a long Meatle; a Landskip 
behind her of an Indian ProfpeG, with Palm and Cocoa-trees,. fome 
Figures of Blacks, and Elephant’s Teeth. 

This Figure alfo fuits an Admiral, or Commander at Sea, when a 

Sea-fight is introduced inftead. of a Landskip. 
With a Divine agrees the Statue of Truth,.reprefentedin a Chrifti- 
‘an-like Manner; or elfe this fame Emblem in. one of his Hands, and 
his other on his Breaft; befides Tapeftries, Bals-reliefs, or Paintings,. 
and fome Chriftian Emblems of the true Faith; and a Reprefentation. 
ef the O/d and New Te/fament, and in.the Offskip,. a Temple. 

With a Philofopher, a celeftial Globe, the Statue of Nature,.and a: 
Reprefentation of the 4 Elements,. &c. 

A General thould. have a white Staff in his Hand; and the Figure: 
of Mars ina Niche; if a Landskip ‘be feen, a Trophy may be rear-- 
ed with Viétory fitting on it; he may have Hercules for a Statue. 

With a Sea-infurer fuits Arion on a Dolphin; and in a‘Pi@ure, a: 
Sea-haven with a ‘Ship under Sail making towards it;. on the Shore,. 
the Figure of Fortune, and oyer the Cargo, Ca/tor and Pollux... 

With a Steer/man fuits the Figure of Precaution; befides:a’Compafs;. 
and ina Picture, the 4 Cardinal Points.. 

With an Engineer, the Figure of Induftry.; befides.a Map of mili 
tary Architecture. 

With:an Orator; or Speaker, the Figure of Eloquence ;. or Mercu-- 
xy, without /his Purfe, and ‘befides him a Roll of Papers; in the: 
Offskip, a Perfon. mounted ona Stone, and furrounded with an atten- 
tive. Audience. — 16 3 

With a virtuous:young Man, the Figure of Virtue; and on a Wall 
Horace’s ‘Emblem of the young Man in the Stadium or Courfe; or: 
elfe the young Hercules ftanding between. Virtue and Vice. 

Some Things are alfo proper to Women, to betoken their Virtues 
and Qualities: As by.an-eminent Woman for Reputation the Statue of: 
Honour, and by it fome Emblems of Fidelity, efpecially Oeconomy. 
er Family-government, and {gme Medals relating thereto. 7 

With a Widow agrees well the Figure of Humility, or Emblems: 
tending towards it; as-alfo Perleverance. 
| With a young and fober Virgin, fuits the Figure of Neatnefs; an em- 
broidering Frame and its Furniture; befides Emblems relating to it 5: 
among which, »that of ‘Bufineis, fhunning Idlenefs, Pride.and Gluttony,. 
have. a principal Place. | 
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CHAP. VII. Of the Suiting of Colours in Draperies. 


HE Suiting of Colours in Pourtraits comes now before us, 2 
: Matter of as great Confequence as the former, and deferves no_ 
lefs Attention. | 
‘Many think, tho’ without Ground, ‘that deep Red beft becomes a | 
red-faced Perfon; deep Yellow a fallow one ; and all pale Colours, a | 
pale one; and, what’s ftrange, black and dark Colours, a fwarthy } 
Perfon ; but this muft be ridiculous and without Reafon, if we con(i- 
der, what a ftrange Ordonnance thefe People would make: Truly, if 
the Art were fo, there would be no Difficulty in finding Agreeablenefs, | 
and every one would be able to difpofe it as it ought to be; and if | 
this were:a Becomingnefs, Variety would be no Art: Nay, the Fathion | 
itfelf, which alters e Times a Year, with refpe& to Colour, would | 
not be allowed every body to wear; as in Spring, Green; *in Sum-_ 
mer, Yellow ; in Autumn, Red; and in Winter, Fillemot. Yellow | 
or fallow-faced Perfons durft not wear Red; or red-faced ones, | 
Green: But .enough of this. Let us now return to what fober 
Art dictates. | 
. Beginning with the Head and its Hair, I fay ; that deep or {trong | 
Colours, fuch as deep Red, deep Yellow, deep Blue, &c. belt fit a | 
Perfon who has brown Hair. ce 
Thofe who have fair Hair beft become half or weak Colours, fuch | 
as Purple, light Blue, Violet, Green and Rofe-colour. a i 
A yellow-haired Perfon beft becomes Violet, Blue and whitith | 
Yellow, as Mafticot, and fuch like; thefe are the chief Colours } 
which I know. But here we mutt obferve, that the lighter the Hair, | 
the more weak the Drapery; and the darker the Hair, the ftronger | 
the Dreis. , 
He is a prudent Mafter who well knows how to exprefs in his Pic- | 
tures the different Natures and Complexions of People; and to diftin- | 
guith Perfons full of Spirit and Fire eos the Neck and. Dead-heaited; 
the Sickly and Weak from the Healthy and Strong; as to whom we | 
may ule Draperies of the following Colours: With the Red or fiery | 
fait beft Draperies of half or broken Colours, with little Red inthem; 
the Pale fuits no Yellow, or other pale Colour; the Fallow the fame ; 
but White is very agreeable: Brown Complexions become no dark or 


ftrong 
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trong, but White and all light Colours. The Blacks love White a- 
Dove any Colour, and think no Drefs better becomes them than a light 

oloured one; and not without Reafon ; for would not a black Man 
with black or dark Cloaths be frightful to look at? And how ridicu- 
lous is it for a pale Virgin, to drefs in ail Sorts of light and pale 

olours, in order to look lefs pale; and that one who is red, wear 
nothing but Red for the fame Reafon: Hereby, inftead of hiding a 
{mall Fault, the Mafter would commit a greater; and yet this is the 
common Notion: But ifI may give my Opinion, a red and fiery-faced 
Perfon, dreft in Red, feems to me like a red painted Statue , and a 
pale-looking Perfon in a light or yellow Drefs, as fick or dead. Where-- 
fore, if we would be artful, we muft manage otherwife; to wit, that 
thofe, whom we would reprefent healthy or fckly, ought to appear 
fuch by contrary Colours 5 as lively Colours for a fick or unhealthy Perifon ; 
and weak and faint ones for healthy Perfons: Yet let me not be here 
mifunderftood; I fay not this asa pofitive Law, without Exception, 
but as an Hint to Tyros. The more experienced know, what the 
Art teaches; for fhe is not deficient: But as the Drapery fometimes 
over-rules, fo we can manage the Naked accordingly ; for Inftance, :red 
Drapery requires a middling Carnation, between pale and red; fo al- 
fo it ought to be with a pale Colour. When I fay that Decorum confijis 
in an Oppofition, it muft be underftood, that Oppoftion has its Degrees, 
which we ought to know and ufe according to the different Occatfions, 
and the Grounds againft which they happen to come: But in general 
Terms, the Naked mutt always feem to be of a diftintt Nature froma . 
the Draperies. 
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CHAP. VIII. Of the Imitation of great Majiers in painting 
Portraits; and of copying their Pictures in gener al. 


> R E we leave the Subje&t of Portraiture, I think this Head ne- 
| ceflary to be treated of, and therefore fhall thew how far and in 
what Manner we may engage in it; and fybjoin fomewhat of 
copying Pictures in the fame Bignels, as well as in different Sizes. 
find that this Imitation of Mafters is lefs obferved in their Defign 
and Ordonnance, than in the Colouring, Lights and Shades : This is 
certainly a principal Point in a Picture, becaufe there can be no Deco- 
rum without it; nay, we find fome Works of {mall Mafters in this Par- 
No. 16. oie ticular 
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ticular tolerably fuccefsful ; tho’ they know not, how they got the 
Knowledge, it happening moftly by Chance: They are charmed) 
with fome fine and taking Colours in this or that great Mafter ; thefe 
they ufe at random in their own Produftions, either forwards or in the 
Depth, Middle or Sides; and if they happen to be placed again{t a 
proper Ground, or are fet off by any aiding By-colour, the Work hits 
right, in fatisfying both the Eye, and Rules of Art; but if thefe 
fine Colours happen not to fuit the Grounds, then all is wrong, and 
the Artift at a ftand. a 
To explain this Point, we fhall be more particular, and clear it by} 
Examples ; tho’ I think I have already in this Book {poken largely] 
enough of it, in treating of Back-grounds and the Flarmony of Co-+4 
fours in a Portrait. A certain Artift having feen a very beautiful} 
white and green Lace on a young Lady’s Gown, painted by a great} 
Mafter, he muft by all means imitate it; butbeing asked, Whether] 
he had taken due Notice of the Ground-colour of the Gown ? he 
an{wered, No. How then can this fine and becoming Lace| 
have a good Effe&t in his Works, unle(g by chance? The Reafon o } 
which is, I think, that either through Shame or Pride, or both, the! 
Artift takes fomething from a great Mafter; for Inftance, what he 
ufed in the Lointain, the other, that it may not be known, brin 3 
forward; and what he has reprefented in the open Air, the other 
contrives in a dark Room. A poor Method of Concealment, fince 
by a right Application the Theft would be lawful! But tis fuch Men’) 
Misfortune, to be, in this Particular, moft out of the way, when they) 
think they do beft: For, wanting the great Mafter’s Wit, Judgment} 
and Apprehenfion, they have no true Notion of his Conduct, and) 
therefore are eafily mifled, and, like 4 /op’s Raven, expofed to Cen= 
fure. ] 
Since *tis an undoubted Truth, that we can perform: nothing but; 
what pafles through Thought, and of which, either by: feeing or} 
hearing, we get an Idea; therefore mutt the Paintings, Drawings and| 
fine Prints of old Mafters give an Handle to Thoughts and Praétice ;) 
for he who never faw a Lion can never paint him well, unlefs by’ 
the Help of a Draught, or:-Model : As was. the Cafe of a certain Wefi~\ 
phalian, who roqltbleatiag Daniel in the Lion’s Den, and having never 
feena Lion, he painted Hogs inftead of Lions, and wrote: underneath, | 
Thefe foould be Lions, Be this a Fable or Truth, it howe-- 

ver teaches us, that we cannot reprefent any thing, whereof we have 
no Idea ; nay, if we have feen the Objeéts, and made no Sketches or 


Models 
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Models of them, we fhall never exhibit them naturally ; fince Memo- 
ty is but the Repofitory of Knowledge and Thoughts, from which 
ey draw the Things which Judgment efteems ufeful and fervice- 
able. 

| Iam of Opinion, that two great Advantages arife from copying 
great Mafters Works: The one is, that therein we fee many Detfetts 
‘of fimple Nature correéted by their Skilland judgment ; and the other, 
that by this means we accuftom ourfelves to reftify thofe Defeés, 
when we have Nature before us: Truly two Points of great Im- 
portance. 

— Butalas! Is an Artift, confidered in his natural Inclination, other- 
wife than a Child, which, advancing in Age, follows its Impulfe ? If 
he perform one praife-worthy Aé, how many Errors willhe contrari- 
ly commit? But when this Bent is conduéted by Reafon and Art, the 
Perceptions of the Mind will-then, as thro’? a clear Channel, flow 
pure and undefiled: Which leads me in fome meafure to confefs, that 
Art and Praétice have great Advantages, and are more to be fet by 
than all we receive from Nature, which is often defe€tive in defired 
Perfection, in a fingle Object: But the is perfeftin her Performances 
and Objeéts in general ; and, in that Senfe, Art is obliged to follow 
her; wherefore, with the Philofopher, I muft fay of Artifts — 


Natura incipit, Ars dirigit, Experientia docet. 
That is, 


Nature points out the Way, which Arts improve, 
And fettled Prattice makes a Pitture move. 


Hence we may eafily perceive what we fhould do.to cure this great 
Defe& of the Mifufe of other Men’s Works; but, that.I may be the 
better underftood, I thall infift on further Means for doing it: If then 
it happen, that the Artift meet with any thing which is very taking, 
and he be defirous to make it his own, whether fine Colours, Drapery, 
Stone, €ec. Let him take Notes, in his Pocket-book, of the Ground, By- 

colours and other Incidents, as what there is about fuch or fuch Colour, 
and againft what Ground, and whether it be ftrong or weak; and of 
what Colour the Objeéts be, and whether the warm or weak Colour 
be in the Diftance or forwards, difagreeing or not; as in the Chapter 
Of the Harmony of Colours is thewed. We muft alfo confider, whe- 
ther the Light come from the epen Air, or fall into a Room shrough 
Fi) aA 2 Glafs 
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Gla/s and Windows; as is more largely taught in the Book of Lights. 
and Shades, and which I repeat here, becaufe I think Face-painters 
frequently a& contrarily, in feeing a faint yet fine Drapery reprefent- 
ed within-doors, which, with the fame Tint, they exhibit in an open 
Air, 

The like heedlefs Miftake we fee in the Copies of many Difciples. 
and young Matters after old or modern Paintings; for, not obferving. | 
whether in leflening their Copies (which they generally do) they 
fhould not alfo abate in Strength of Colour and Tints, their Colouring,. | 
as well in Light as Shade is as ftrong as the Original. The fame Er- | 
ror they commit in painting a great Copy after a {mall Original. But | 
this ill Condu& is owing chiefly to Mafters when they fet their Pupils.’ 
to copy in a different Size, in not admonifhing them of it; but rather: | 
defiring that they fhall imitate every thing as exa@ly as poffible ; tho” | 
in fact it be againft the Rules of Art. ° Tis therefore certain, that a | 
Pi@ture with Figures, or a Landskip, fuppofe it as big as the Life, to | 
be copied a third /e/s in Size, the Tints in the Copy muft needs. be a } 
third fainter than the Original; and the more it leffens in Size, the | 
fainter the Tints, or elfe it cannot be good. If this Condutt be of fuch | 
Moment in copying Piétures, of how much greater Confequence mutt | 
it be, when a Portrait-painter diminifhes the Life, or paints a Portrait | 
in full Proportion from a {mall one, with refpe&t to the weakening or | 
ftrengthening of Colours. a 

Altho’ it’s commendable to follow great Mafters in general, yet it’s a: | 
Fault to dwell upon fome of their Particulars, as an Ornament,. Urn,. | 
Vale, Term, &9c. without ftriving at fomething new. We think, that what 
they have done is enough for our Praétice ; but this is Weakne(s 34 
fince Art and Nature have fuch a Fund of Objects, and our Time for | 
learning and living is long enough, and by confulting within ourfelyes. | 
we may {pur our Genius. 

Others commit the fame Fault by a contrary Impulfe;. for fo vio- | 
Yent is their Inclination to fome particular great Matter in his Objects, | 
Colouring, &c. that they think it loft Time to employ their Thoughts | 
on the Works of any other good Artift; and being thus. wedded to: | 
him, they with, drudge and plod to be like him as well in Errors as. | 
PerfeCtions : By this means, and by a punétual Imitation of Blunders _ 
and Miftakes, it fometimes happens, that the Copy and the Original | 
are not to be diftinguithed, both being fo wonderfully like each other = 9 
hay, their own Produétions are taken for Copies. For, a Tyro of good. — 
a Ook Thi | Ability 
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Ability may at firft ufe himfelf to a good Manner of Deligning, 
which he ought to be Matter of, before he takes to Painting, and to 
underftand this well before he proceeds to make Ordonnances; and 
then, if he have a thorough Knowledge of the latter, he will paint 
a good Picture. Yet ’tis often feen, that his Work is but taken 
for that of a Pupil, nay, worfe than a Copy; and what, is fill lefs, 
at’s not like his own Manner or Handling, And why? 
Such Artifts, being advanced thus far, endeavouring to produce their 
own Inventions, no longer minding Grounds and Rules, but ftriving 
only at Novelties, care little for painting or defigning well; whence 
their Works are oftentimes indifferently defigned, poorly handled 
and coloured, but well ordered; arifing only from a Neglect of 
their Mafter’s Inftructions, and what they know, and an Itch for 
what they ftill want to know; whereby they are often fhipwrecked be- 
tween. both: Pernicious Effect of the Bent of our Youth! which can- 
not be remedied otherwife than by returning to original Principles.and 
their putting in Ufe: For as by an Excefs-in loading Weight upon Weight 
on a weak and unfettled, tho’ well-laid Foundation, the whole Building 
may tumble, even the Foundation may dance; fo muft our Practice al- 
ways have an Eye to Theory, that the Cuftom (which, as we fay, is a 
fecond Nature in Goodnefs as. well as Badnefs) may gain firm Footing on. 
us, and be our fureft Guide.. 


The End of the Seventh Book. 
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CHAP. L Of Architefure in general, 


RYOWwawe F TER having handled fo many different Parts of the 
OVEN Art, we meet alfo with Architeflure; an Art fall of 
oe BS noble Performances and fine Ufes. But our Purpofe is 
“7 not to infift on all its Advantages, or to give a Syftem 
SSN % of it; fince fuch a Work would be too tedious, and 
<M" calls for Homer or Virgil's Eloquence ; and having been 
Pens, we fhall treat no further 
leaving the reft to Architects. 

» if he would be univerfal, muft needs 
atuary ; becaufe he will otherwife be at 
‘a Nonplus in fome Things; he ought even to be as knowing as an 
Architect, and how to order a good Building, tho’ *tis an Architect’s 

daily Practice, and but a Part of the Painters. 
*Tis certain that the human Body is, in its Symmetry, Proportion, 
Majefty and Grace, the moft perfect Piece of Work in the Creation: 
Architecture is no lefs perfect in its Operations; it has even produced 


the 
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ithe firft Wonder of the World, and thereby. obtained the Laurel and 
Palm of Fame. 

Writers fay, that the Babylonians were the firft, and after them the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, who brought it to PerfeCtion; “ull in 
ithe Emperor. 4ugu/tus’s Time, it arrived at it’s higheft Pitch: But funk 
afterwards by the Irruption and Barbarity of the Goths, Vandals, Hunns 
and Longobards, who burned and deftroyed all before them. A true 
‘Proof that nothing in the World is permanent and ftable ! 

* But tocome toour Purpofe, we mult premife that the Word (A4rchi- 
teffure)fimply fignities Draughts or Defgns, after which, a Building is 
carried up and conftructed ; and comprehends the five following Orders, 
namely, The Tu/can, Doric, Ionic, Roman and Corinthian ; according, 
‘to which, all Buildings are regulated, whether Palaces, Temples, Town- 
houfes, Triumphal-arches, Bagnios, ‘Theatres, Town-gates, Galleries,, 
Tombs, and other magnificent Buildings, round or {quare, or both; 1 
fpeak of their outward ConftruGion. ‘The Word Order is of large Ex- 
tent; but in Archite€ture is, as Vitruvius defines it, a joining of ditterent,, 
proportionate and fymmetric Parts, as Pedeftals, Columns and their: Or-- 
naments, in fuch Manner as to compofe a perfect Order and Body. 

As for the Entablatures over Columns, to wit, Architraves, Brizes: 
and Cornices (which for their Richnefs have got the Name of Orna- 

ments) they may, as little as the Orders themfelves, be either mixed a- 
mong one other, or changed from one Orderto another. A careful Paint-- 
er will not only diftinguith one Sort from another, from Cornice to Bafe;. 
but will alfo take Care not to put an Ionic Moulding‘on a Dorsc Pede-- 
ftal'; a Corinthian on a Tufcan; a Roman Cornice on an Tonick. Frize,, 
eve. 

Further, it’s certain that’ the Orders do not promifcuoufly fuit all: 
Sorts of Buildings, but ought fo to be applied (refpecting their Parts and. 
Ornaments, which alfo differ in general from each other) as to have an: 
Harmony and Agreement with the whole Buildings, with refpedt to. 
their Situation and Quality. 

_ Thefe Orders mutt be enriched'in their feveral Kinds, to fhew a fuit+. 
able Decorum, efpecially the Capitals, except the Tucan, which is: 
_ throughout plain and fimple: The Dorie Order excels in its Trig/yphs. 
and Metopes : The onic in its Volutes, Modillions, cc. The Roman: 
in the Elegance of Cornices, and Beauty of Capitals with their Yo 
jutes, and Oak-leaves. Andthe Corinthian by its Mouldings of: yicto> 
rious Olive-leaves, and its excellent and agreeable Capita/s.. 
AQ oan 
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The Metopes in the Doric Frize may be enriched according to the 
Qualities and Ufes of Buildings; whether Temples, Town-boufes, Honou- 
rary-arches, or Courts for Prigfs. | . 

In the firft fuit. beft carved Chalices, Books, Vafes, Mitres, &5c. 

In the fecond, the Coats of Arms of the Republic, or chief Mea 
in the Government: Alfo the Rays and Thunders of Fupiter tied to- 
gether; or the Caduceus (Staff) of Mercury, twined with Serpents, as' 
denoting Peace. 

In the third, various Arms and Trophies taken from the Enemys| 
- Or all Sorts of mufical and warlike Inftruments, as ufual in Triumphs| 

and Armies, huddled together. And q 
In the laft fuit beft carved Ox-fculls adorned with Garlands, betoken-} 
ing Sacrifice which the Ancients made to their Deities; oftentimes the] 
Utenfils of thofe Offerings were introduced, to wit, Altar, Vates,| 
three-legg’d Kettles, Vinegar-cups, Cenfers, Candlefticks, Bafons,} 
Dithes, Hammers, Axes, Knives, €9c. 3 | 

Among the Works of the Ancients we fee in the Frizes of the Lonic,| 
Roman and Corinthian Orders (efpecially in the two laft) fome Foliage 
of Oak-leaves; which has a fine Effe€t, when twined with Shrubs and) 
Vine-branches, interfperfed with Rofes and other Flowers. Sometimes! 
are introduced Vizards, with playing Children and running Ani-| 
mals: Alfo Feftoons of Fruit, Leayes, and various Kinds of the moft 
beautiful and agreeable Flowers; thefe tied together look nobly, efpes 
cially when judicioufly placed: But enough of this: He who would 
know more Sorts of frizal Ornaments, muft confult the Works * of the 
Ancients, in which he will find them, tho’ the before-mentioned are. 
the Principal, and moft in Ufe. : 

Altho’ the Ancients teach, thatthe Fronts of Buildings (which are] 
the Parts moft in View) ought to be more adorned than the Planks and/ 
Rears, yet fome modern Mafters have mifunderftood this, and appre-| 
hended, as if in thofe Parts the Ornaments could not be too many ; nay, 
they have crowded the Mouldings of the Architrave, Frize and Cor- 
nice, and of the Pedeftals under Columns, with {mall Carving, in fuch) 
a Manner, that it rather caufes Confufion than Ornament, as appears by 
their Works ; but when ufed in Moderation, and, between the principal | 
Ornaments, a Part is left plain and blank, it caufes Grandeur and De-| 
corum. : 
Something is alfo to be remarked about Pediments and Key-/fones.| 
Pediments (or Tops of Fronts) like the Forehead of a Man, thew the} 

prin- 

* There is a large Collection of them, in Lancuey’s Ancient Ma/onry, lately publifhed. 
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principal Afpect of Buildings; efpecially when their Spandrells (or 


Faces) are agreeably enriched by good Matters with Hi/tories, Sacrifices, 
Arms, or the like, in Marble, according to the Quality of the Fabrick. 
Sometimes alfo are put over Pediments, Trophies, Coats of Arms, or 
Shields ; which, if well cut and placed, have a noble Effect. | 
As for Key-/fones of Arches over Gates and Niches, thefe may be 
enriched : | abe 
Inthe Tufcan Order, with wild Beafts; and between, Heads of Cyclops 


or Giants. 


In the Doric Order, with Lions Heads; or Hercules with his Lion’s 
Skin over his Head. | 

Inthe Jonic Order, with tame Beajts; or Heads of Pallas or Amazons, 
with their Head-atttre. 

In the Roman Order, with Heads of Demi-gods; as Romulus, Juli- 
us Cafar, and fuch Heroes. And, 

In the Corinthian Order, with Heads of Diana, or other Goddeffes 
and Nymphs richly wrought. 


CHAP. IL Of the Rifes of the Ornaments, Columns and ther 
Pedeftals. 


A VING fpoken in the former Chapter, of the Decoration of 

the Orders; we fthall now, in a brief Manner, treat of the Rifes 

and Divifions of the Columns, with their Ornaments and Pedeftals: 

The Ornament (or Entablature) of the Ta/can-Column rifes 1 Module 

7 Parts of a Module (by Module is meant, throughout the Orders, the 

Pillars Diameter next above the Bafe.) The Column, with its Bafe: and 

Capital rifes 7 Modules $, and the Pedeftal 1 Module 7: This being 

agreed, the Entablature and Pedeftal are each 4 of the Column’s Rife; 

the Bafe under the Column, and Capital over it, are each in Rife; a 

Module; the leflening (or Diminution) of the Shaft of the Column at 

the Neck under the Capital is 4 of a Module, and it begins below at 4 
of the: Column’s Rife. | 

The’ Entablature of the Doric ‘Column rifles 2 Modules 3; the Co- 


lamp; -with its Bafe and Capital, is 8 Modules }; and the Pedeftal 2, 


Modules ,* : This being fixed, the Entablature is }. and the Pedeftal 3 
and of the Column’s Rife. The Bafe and Capital are each, as inthe 


| Fufeanyica Module... The Diminution atthe Neck of the Shaft, is + of 
a 
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a Module, and begins below at 3 Parts ? of the Column’s Rife, divid- 


ed into 12 Parts. : 
The Entablature of the Lonic Column rifes 1 Module 3; the Co- | 
lumn, with its Bafe and Capital, is 8 Modules +, and the Pedeftal: | 
2 Modules :: This fettled, the Entablature is: and the Pedeftal $7 
Parts : of the Column’s Rife. (But if the Frize be carved, the Entabla- | 
ture is 4 Parts of the Column’s Rife, and in the following Orders the 
fame.) The Capital with its Volutes, is little more than; a Module, | 
and the Bafe is juft half a Module (and in the following Orders the | 
fame.) The Diminution at Neck is 4 of a Module, and begins below at | 
3 Parts + of the Column’s Rife divided into 12 Parts, as aforefaid. | 
The Entablature of the Roman Column, rifes 1 Module 32 Parts of | 
a Module ; the Column, with its Bafe and Capital, isg Modules :; 
the Pedeftal rifes 3 Modules : Which laid down, the Entablature is :, 
and the Pedeftal 3 Parts ; of the Column’s Rife; the Capital rifes 1 | 
Module 2; the Bafe as before; the Diminution at Neck ist of a Mo- | 
dule, and begins below at the Rife of 3 Parts: ef the Column, di- | 
vided as aforefaid. | 
~ The Entablature of the Cortathian Column rifes 2 Modules; the Co- } 
Jumn, with its Bafe and Capital, is to Modules in Rife; the Pedeftal 3 
Modules ; : After which, the Entablature is 1 and the Pedeftal ¥ of | 
the Column’s Rife; the Capital rifes 1 Module?; the Bafe as before ;. 
the Diminution at Neck is; of a Module, and begins below at + of _ 
the Column’s Rife. | 
The Breadth of the Fa/can and Doric Pedeftals ought always to be | 
equal with the Plinths or Bafes of their Columns; and tho’ the Plinths | 
in the three other Orders. project more at their Bottoms, by Reafon of 
their Sweeps, their Pedeftals muft neverthelefs be alike perpendicular | 
with the upper Points of their Plinths. - | 
Let me here fix the Height of a Statue on a Pedeftal placed next a | 
Column; fince many miftakeinit. Inright Proportion it ought not to 
rife higher than? of the Column; but then the Column fhould not be 
too high, or too low, but ftandon.a Bafe only,. which is frequently con- | 
tinued thro’ the Building. As for Pedeftals, they ferve only to raife a 
Column, and augment its Ornament. We ought alfo, for Elegance, to 
take care, that the Figure and its Pedeftal be proportionate to each 
other; becaufe, if the latter be too great or too {mall, the Figure would — 
become too {mall, or monftrous. . 
In fine, asallthe Parts of a Building ought to anfwer in a proportio- | 
nate Difpofition ; fo thould the Figures, whether carved or painted, be | 
: | neither 
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neither too big or little: Wherefore they mutt be governed by the 


| Height of the Place where they are to ftand. 
eee eee eee eee. 4 Bian 


(COMA T. Ill. Of the Property of a Building, and Obfervations 


thereon. 


M U ST believe, according to the Evidence of Writers, and the 
E Tradition of Travellers, that the Italians have the beft Tafte, as 
well for Architecture as Painting; and tho’ it’s certain, that Ger- 
many, France, England, Holland, and other Countries have produced 
fine Archite@ts, yet at this Time they are not comparable to the Ital- 
ans, whofe Manner, which is the Antique, is now. followed by the 


- moft polite Nations. The o/d Tafie was known by the Name of the 


Gothic, as a certain Writer affirms, faying 5 ‘ That the Gothic Manner 
¢ of Building of the ancient Germans (which at that Time gave Law 
¢ to all other Nations) is quite abolifhed by the Italians : Nay, he cries 
¢ out, — What magnificent and choice Wonders do we not fee 
« in proud Italy, lofty Rome efpecially, where it feems as if Nature 
«and Art have mutually agreed to eftablifh their Thrones, and exert 
« their Powers, in order to make this famous City the Mitftrefs of the 
« World, and the Beauty of the Univerfe! St. Peter’s Church, the 
¢ Vatican, the Rotunda, and many other Structures (ferving the whole 
¢ World for Examples, and without which, Archite@ture is but a con- 


fufed Mafs) draw yearly thoufands of People and young Artifts thi- 

ther to improve themfelves by them, for the Service of their own 

Countries ; fo that the fineft and neweft Things which we fee in thofe 

Countries, lately built, and ftill going forward, are.defigned in the - 
© Tralian Gutto” © Wherefore it is to them that thofe fine Piles, the 
Stadthoufe at 4m/ferdam, the new Lutheran Church, and divers other 
Struétures, as well without as within the Town, do owe their Origin 
and Beauty. 

We are then much indebted to thofe great Artifts, Vitruvius, Serlio, 
Philibert de POrme, Palladio, Cataneo, Leo Baptifta Santoritio, Vigno- 
Ja, Scamozzi, and many others, who have enlightened the World 
with their Works and Writings. And I think, that no one can be a 
‘good Architeé&t who has not ftudied thofe Authors. The French ac- 
‘Knowledge, that their great Improvements in this Art are owing to the 


‘Works and Precepts of thofe excellent Mafters. 
: 3 B2 WwW. 
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We thall now {peak of intire Buildings fo far as they ferve for Or | 
nament in Painting. The Goodnefs Fi a Building {prings not meerly | 
from the aforefaid Rifes, Breadths or Depths of the Orders, but from | 
an appolite Conjun@ion (or bringing together) of different proportionate | 
Parts into an exquifite Body, which, by reafon of its excellent Form, 
whether in Height or Breadth, appears to the Judgment of the Know- 
ing, both admirable and beautiful; efpecially, when fitly adapted to 
the Quality of the Owner, and has general Conyeniency with re{pect 
to Culftom. | | 
In its particular Parts a Building requires, 1. A firm Foundation. 
2. A large and convenient Stair-cafe. 3. A {pacious Entrance. 4. An | 
elegant Divifion of Doors, Windows and other Openings. 5. An f 
handfome Frontifpiece, @@¢. Thefe skilfully work’d, and judicioully: J 
difpofed muft needs produce a fine Effeat. | 
_‘Pbus much for the outward Face of a Building. | 
If any obje&@, that Decorum confifls more in inward Contrivance i 
let me fuppofe a Stranger to come into a Town, and, | pafling thro’ the — 
Streets, he were asked, what he thought of the Buildings? What — 
‘Anfwer would he make? Would he not fay they were either fine or — 
mean ? Or would he fay, I muft firft fee the Infides, and whether: | 
the Foundations be firm, the Apartments well-difpofed and well-light- | 
ed, and whether the Underground-offices be good? This would 
be ridiculous: *Tis true, an Houfe mult have thefe Properties; but ‘tis | 
idle to think, that therefore we cannot judge of the Building by the © 
Outfide only ; as if the Perfon, who is able to give a Defign for a | 
Fabrick, cannot alfo compart its Infide. Let it be asked then, Where- ’ 
in-confifts a good Divifion within? Whether tis a Science which Paint- | 


ers know not? Whether there muft be a fixed Number of Halls and | 


Apartments of a determinate Form, Length, Rife, and Breadth, and 
what thofe muft be? Whether there muft be one, two, or more Stacks. | 
of Stairs? Whether each Room muft have one Chimney or two? | 
find whether the Floors muft be Wooden or Stone? Or whether a Pa-. 
lace is, for its Largenefs, more beautiful than a common or Citizen’s. ~ 
Houle ? | | | 
But, waving other Men’s Opinions, we fhall proceed in our Purpofe,. — 
fo far as concerns a Painter in thefe Countries, and no further: Our 
Jadgment is, that the beft Proportion in a Building is one third hi gher — 
in Rife than Breadth, efpecially if it be covered in with a Compats- 
voof and its Appurtenances ;, but if flat-roofed, a third wider than high, 
and to be commanded by a fingle Order rifing from Bottom to Ty: : 
| ‘?_ 
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| Chap: 3. . Of Architedure. 78x 
‘It would be improper:)to adorn them ‘with Statueé; © Bals-reliefs, 
Feftoons, sc. For fuch heavy and clofe Struétures, without Weight, 


and moreover open on top, are proper for an Amphitheatre, 
but not for a Temple or Palace; I fpeak. with refpe& to Cuftom and 


Decorum, which muft always go together; fince nothing is beau- 


b 


tiful without its natural Qualities. The Cafe is, asa Womaniin a Man’s, 
Habit, and the contrary; or a Water-vale adorned with an Olive-branch 


and Thunder; or an Oil-vefiel, with Tritons.and Dolphins. 


In painting a good Building there mult appear, befides the Archi- 
tecture, Pied iabicce and Colouring, an orderly Difpofition producing 
Elegance ; otherwife *tis of no Worth. Orderly Difpofition confifts in 
fo joining the Parts, that they mutually fet off each other in a pleafng 
Variety, and thereby exhibit a fine Piece of Work, and an agreeable 
Figure: This. Variety. {prings from the Inequality of Openings, or 
Windows, whether Oblongs, Squares, Circles or Ovals.; the Difpofiti- 
ons of thefe Openings, near and over each other, are founded on Reafon,, 
as thall be explained by an Example. ie 

We exhibit: in P/ate LIX. a Temple topp’d with a Cupola, or:ra- 
ther an Houfe round-roofed. On each Side of the Door a Flight. of 
Steps defcend balluftraded; underneath which, isa Vault; and over 


the Entrance, a Balcony : Now, beginning from below,. we {hall thew,. 


what Figute ‘each Opening ought to have in an orderly Difpofition. 
The Door udder the Steps is {quare, rifing fomewhat more than. ats. 
Diameter: That of the Entrance is circular on Top, and rifes-4, more 
than jts Diameter: That of the Balcony alfo rifes {more than. its. 
Breadth, but is fquare or flat on Top; andthen we meet the Roof 
rounding again. ‘Now let us difpofe it otherwife, and make the Door 
below circular, the next fquare, the next round, and no Roof :appearing,. 
Thus much for Doors; for'we.find no other than round and {quare. ones. 
The fame Method may be taken with Windows : When there are two 
Ranges one above the other, the undermoft may be oblong and the: up- 
permoft compafs, but lower ; if there be another Range of Windows a- 
bove thefe, next the Roof, they ought to be perfett Squares. This 
Rule we have taken from the Works: of the Ancients, who: always 
Eve their Openings or Windows more Rife in the firft Story than:the 
econd; ftill leffening im the third, yet all alike in Diameter. Win- 
dows fhould never be lower than about 3 Feet from: the Floor within. 


 T€ there be Windows in the Bafement-ftory,. (where the Walling is. 


thickeft, and {is ufually finifhed with a Rujtic. Order) they mult be 
fquare, and aboye either Scheme (little rounding). or flat; and thus 
Seats the 
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the one fhews the other, with refpe@ to Roundnefs and Squarenefs. If | 


now there were Compa(s-windows in the Bafement and upper Stories, 
the uppermoft fhould be circular, and the undermoft oval, with their 


1 
; 


longeft:Diameter parallel with the Level of the Building, becaufe, be- 


ing prefled by Weight, their Arch is dilated ; when contrarily the 
others do not bear any Weight. But circular Windows are grown 
out of Ufe, as not admitting Light fo well as the {quare ones. 

If in the Piers between Windows there were Niches and Figures in 
them, and over-head, room for a Bafs-relief, then the Table for it 
mutt be fquare ; but circular, where °tis over a {quare Window. 

. As for Doors over each other, I fay; that if there were over 


the Cornice a Compafs-pediment, and on both Sides a Bulluftrade 


with Figures; then the Balcony-door ought not to be circular, but 


{quare, and ornamented with Pilafters - Yet the Door of the En- 


trance may be circular. We ought even not to fet on the Balcony.a | 


Balluftrade with Figures, but ornament it with Bal 


Is or other low | 


Things. The one or other Balluftrade muft be alfo diverfified; for — 
two Parts alike, in two fuch eminent Places, have an ill Efe; | 
wherefore one of them fhould be clofe-walled (Parapet-wife) and | 
the Face of it may then be enriched with Bafs-reliefs of F igures, Fef- 


toons, &c. 


I think what I have faid a fafficient Guide for other Kinds of Build- _ 


ings; for thefe Obfervations are on all Occafions unalte 
er, with refpett to agreeable Difpofition. 


rable to a Paint- 


There is ftill fomewhat behind, which, tho’ contrary to the Difpo- | 


fition aforefaid, mutt be animadverted; 
which, if fine, muft needs be regular, as well with re{peé to i 
ral Form, as its particular Divifion ; at leaft the two Sid 


alike, whether fet off with Pots, Vafes, Statues or other Ornaments. 


We are taught indeed, that Uniformity is ftiff, and not Painter-like ; | 


But, weighing the Pre- 
Mifapprehention of it: } 


wherefore we fhould avoid it as much as poflible: 
cept maturely, we fhall find the Fault to lie in our 


tis touching a Flower-garden, © 
ts gene- — 
es ought to be | 


Queftionlefs Things proceeding from Rule and Order muft be regular, 
but that Regularity may neverthele(s. be fomewhat hidden on occafion t 
Wherefore, tho’? a Garden be uniform on both Sides, we are under no : 
Neceflity of fhewing all that Uniformity ; one Side is fafficient; the 
reft may be handfomely hid, or broke with a Tree; Piece of Stone- — 


work, Column, or a Corner of the Houfe. 


But let us not from hence | 


ablolutely conclude, regular Obje&s to be unneceflary in an Ordon: 
| . idee Yagitis 5) ¢ nance; | 
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inance; for they fometimes furnith all the Decorum of a Picture; yet if 

we fee but a Part of them, we may conceive the Refidue. . 
' More Examples of breaking Uniformity may be thefe: When a 
Figure ftands on each Side of a Gate or Alcove, a Man may be pla- 
ced or fit down before one of them, in order to. create Inequality. fo 
alfo if by means of a Curtain, one of thofe’Figures be thaded. If a 
| Bals-relief be fet on each Side of the Gate, or Alcove, one of them 
may partly be covered by the Perfonages, to anfwer our Purpofe. If 
‘without-doors on. both Sides of an Entrance, there be a carved Lion 
or Sphinx, we may break off one of their Heads. So/omon’s Throne 
was adorned with 12 golden Lions; we need:not fee them all, the fix 
on one Side thew fufficiently, that there muft be as many on the other : 
two or three. entire are enough, of the reft we may fee only a. Part; 
here and there. Thus we muft always manage in like Cafes. 


CHAP. IV... Of the matching of the various-coloured Marbles, as well 
without as within a. Building ; with the Management of. Tombs,. Vafa: 
' and Bacchanalian Terms. 


BJECTS have a fine Effect, when Nature and Art are joined 
together by askilful Hand; and tho’ all Eyes are notalike qua- 
: lified: to-apprehend the Reafons of it, yet they are, by a- wons 
derful Sagacity, fenfible of it ; confeffing, that it is- beautiful, and: fo 
ought to be, tho? the one Perfon, as I fay, underftandit, and the other 
do not: And for this Reafon; Art has fucha Power, that tho’ Nature 
be beautiful in.her Produétions, yet they would not perfettly. pleafe our 
Eyes, without the Help of Art.. 
Nature produces an Infinity of fine Stones of various Colours and 
Qualities; but Art alone judges of their Fitnefs and orderly Location, 
as to Rank and Dignity ;. infomuch that, tho’ ignorant. in Art, we. can 
clearly apprehend, that it ought to be fo, and no otherwile. 
 Weknow,. that the White is foftand tender, and lovely to the Eye; 
the Black. contrarily is melancholy and difagreeable. We place then 
‘the Black among the Red, and upon the Red, White. Thefe. three colour- 
ed Stones.are Capitals, and cannot be otherwile difpofed as to their Na- 
tures and Qualities, without forcing Nature, and running counter to 


Art. 
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\ However, ‘their Rank and Application in Archite@tonic Ufe may be 
‘thete. 3 iS 
* In the Fafcan Order, as undermoft, black Marble. 
_» Inthe Doric, Greens 1: % 10, > ORD ¢ 
© Inthe Jonic, Yellow. | 
» In the Roman, Redo And, | 
“Inithe Corinthian, White. ) Sit. HORS NOs 
If any ask, why the Redis not fet before the Yellow,: fince the Red 
isin its Nature darker than the Yellow? I anfwer, That *tis; becaufe the 
Red and-Green are Oppofers in Strength ; contrarily; Yellow ‘is proper 
to' Green, fince Yellow and Blue produce Green. ASLY | 
- If atany Time we are obliged to place, between two Stones ofcone 
. Colour, a Stone of another; the following’ Mixtures are mottly. in 
Between two black Marbles {uit beft Jafper, Copper or Brafs. 
Between two Serpentine, or greem marble Stones, the fame. 
_ Between two red Stones, White. — a cE I chad aa 
~ Between red, black or ferpéntine Stone, Pifan white-eyed Marble. 
“Between two giey Stones, Free-ftone ‘ot yellowith-white Marble. 
Between two dotted long veiny Stones, one that. is fpeckled ; ‘and 
the contrary. _ og a, gas 
~ Between two Jafpers, yellow, or flefhy white Marble. © | 7 
A Marble-painter balalt obferve the Conveniency and'Place fot marbling* | 
If the Place be‘large, or an Hall, then he may dol it< with Force ; | 
bat ina {maller Compaf{s, ‘he ought to ‘moderate it,'and ‘keep it. faint) 
that the Place may not feem thereby leflened, ‘or the Eye offended. ° If 
the Room be hung with Pi€tures, he fhouldconfult Men of Experience, | 
éfpecially the Mafter who painted them, what Colouring will fit belt. 
About light Piures, dark Marble is beft, and? about dark ‘PiQuires,. 
light Marble, ‘as Pi/an, Jafper or any tending to alight Yellow: But if | 
it be a fingle Colour, ‘fuch as- Bafs-reliefs, then Frée-flone fuits beh 
In bringing many Sorts of coloured Marbles: to ether, we may, for | 
Inftance, in a Fronti/piece either fingle or double aetncklialiand pedeftal- 
ed, very agreeably difpofe’ them thus: Vide Plate/LX..The Bale | 
and Pedeftal-mouldings'may be Black, little eyed ?'the Block; ot Square’ 
of the Pedeitals, dark-Red; much ‘dotted, lefs veined; the Plinths of - 
the Columns and Pilafters may be White; the Columns, light’ Red, 
or Pifan Marble with large white-eyed Veins, on’both Sides the eying | 
to bealike; the Pilafters alfo light Red, moderately eyed; the Capi-- | 
tals, White; the Architrave, Black, like the Bafe ‘and Mouldings of 


the 
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e Pedeftals 5 the Frize may be dark Red, like the Blocks or Squares 
the Pedettals; and the Cornice, Black again, like the Architrave y 
tthe Frize have raifed Ornaments of Foliage, Children, Triglyphs, 
x-Iculls, &c. they ought to be White ; if over the Cornice be a Pa- 
pet, it may be intirely of another Colour, and the Pedeftals and 
eir Members of Ps/an or other crofs-veined Marble, and the Pannels 
Faces of grey Marble, or White, if adorned with Bafé-reliefs; the 
igures, or Vafes on top alfo White. 

This Diftribution may be doubled, and varied on Occafion: The 
rizes and Columns may be White; the Bafes and Capitals, Gold ; 
id fo may alfo the Ornaments be; to wit, Triglyphs, little Blocks 
id Foliage; the reft may femain as before. 

In an Hall of red or other’ Marble (where the Mouldings of the 
tnaments are different, larger or {maller) we may make a Door-fron- 
[piece, or Alcove, of white or other Marble ; but if the Members 
ntinue along the Hall,. the Frontifpiece or Alcove ought to be of 
le fame Colour with the Room: The Room may be of one Order, 
id the Frontifpiece, Alcove and Chimney of another: Thus: the 
oom may be Jonic, and the teft, Corinthian or Roman. The Pave- 
ent of the Floor muft correfpond with the Building ; F mean, if the” 
oom have Pilafters, the Bands (or bordering Marbles tying the 
avement) muft run up to them, whether the Pilafters fand wide or 
ofe ; for they ought to be fo laid, as to fhew every where a Regula- 
ty, whatever Jets or Breaks the Door, Frontifpiece, Alcove, €&c. 
ay occation; as a prudght Gardiner difpofes his Parterres, one round, 
jother iquare, oftangular, Ge. always contriving fuch an Uniformity 
.clofes with the Borders. In the middle of the Hall may be introdu- 
d fuch Figures or Compartments, as beft anfwer the general Purpofe, 
id they may be of what Colour you pleafe. 

In Ghambers or Galleries, where the Sides are unlike, we are oblig- 
bto part them by fome Figure coming between; and yet the Bands, 
hich bind the Sides, muft come every where alike. If there be Co- 
mns on both Sides of the Gallery, the Bands muft run, crofling. it, 
>m one to.the other. 

Proceed we now to party-coleured’ Tombs, and’ other Stones. On 
bite Sphinxes, Lionefies,/ €@e.- fuits well-a Fomb of Serpentine or 
wphyry; and om a black Plinth, if no Figures or other Ornaments 
pport it, Porphyry alfo looks well. On Brackets of Copper or 
ats, the Tomb may be of black Marble. ‘With Grave-/tones or o- 
er bluith Stone, agreesiweld violet-colour Stone, ot Porphyry, Cop- 
WNo. 17. a per 
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per or Brafs. Note here, that the Black muft always be undermoft, 
efpecially when divers Sorts of Colours are placed on one another, agi 
we have fhewed in the Orders. : 

Great Vafes and Urns are always of the fame Stone as their Bafes, 
as well in Niches as on Pedeftals; if on Pedeftals, the Bafes ought ta 
proje&t equal with the Blocks precifely. 

The Priapus-terms anciently ufed in the Bacchanalia, were moftly 
of Wood, not very large, and pointed underneath for Conveniency of 
Carriage from Place to Place, whither the Gang of Satyrs, Fauni and 
Bacchanals determined to go: Having pitched ona Place for their StayJ 
they fixed it in the Ground, by means of the Point aforefaid. Thefé 
Terms were fometimes painted of a Brick-colour, fometimes alf@ 
White; about the Mouth and Breaft they were fmeared with blud 
Grapes. | 

The Pofts, or Guides called Hermes, were huge and immoveableg 
and of white Stone, fet on rude Heaps of Stone, in order to be cong 
{picuous to Travellers at a Diftance ;: for which reafon they were alfa 


ometimes placed on Pedeftals or Blocks. 


CHAP. V. Of the Veins and Eyes in Stones ufed in Architelture 
i as well without as within ; and how to difpofe them. 


" H E Beauty in painting Buildings confifts in an elegant Exprefi 
fion of the Difference of Stones which compofe them ; and thig 
- may be effeéted not only by their Divifion, but aifo by theif 
Colours, efpecially in Out/de-work, which is not fo much heeded a 
the Inward, and is fubje& to more Inconveniencies of Rain, Hail ang 
Wind ; and if ftanding in damp Places, their Effect ina few Years vi 
fibly appears, if the Stones be not very hard, by the dropping @ 
Mouldings and Projeftures in feveral Parts. : 
Fountains mutt be fuppofed to fuffer much, and become very mofly 
by being dropped on; and fo do Tombs. and Grave-tones: But prin 
cipally Pyramids, which are not fet up fo much for the fake a 
their polifhed Bodies, as for their Forms and huge Bulk; wherefort 
"tis no great Matter, whether the Stones of thefe be of one Sof 
or Colour, or not; they are often feen of many Sorts of Stone 
fome as they have been found, and others changed. thro? Time 
Yet the Cement fuffers moft, by being eat up; whereby the Stone 
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pet loofe, and muft needs drop. Again, fome Stones, being more weak 
and brittle than others, and corroded. by the Air, Dampnefs and 
Drought, are broke in Pieces by the Prefitre of thofe over them, 
bnd thus leave Gaps and Breaks, wherein the Rain gathers, out 
pf which grow Weeds, Mofs and other. Greens, fometimes whole 
Branches; all which,, at the Year’s End, decay, and become green 
Sap, trickling thence down the Stones. | 
We thall here ftop a little to fay fomething touching 4bufes: I know 
not how fome can fo far relifh Slovenlinefs, as to {poil not only Statues 
and fine Figures, but alfo intire Buildings; if they were broken or 
rmouldered Pieces, Ruins and other decayed Stones, it would be no Da- 
mage if ever. fo much muddled and bedropped; but ’tis very impro- 
per to ferve iiire and fine Figures thus, and in Places too where are 
neither Trees, or any thing elfe to occafion it: The fame they do in 
Buildings looking as frefh as at firft; were the Spots, feen on them, na- 
tural to the Stones, it would be more proper than all the Gutters 
ufually reprefented to trickle down them: Wherefore Care muft be. 
taken, before we begin to paint Things /uppofed to be dropped on, that 
a Difference may appear between Nearnels and Diftance; for as Spots 
in Cloaths are more vifible near than afar off, fo the Faintnefs of re- 
mote Obje€ts mult be obferved. But let me ask, what Foulnefs of 
Wet and Duft can ftick to fmooth Bodies, which Rain, Hail, or 
Snow do not wath off? But they may decay and be confumed by Times 
efpecially thofe facing the North, which fuffer all Extremities. We 
fee many Inftances of Decay in ancient Buildings, where are Figures fo 
eaten up by Time, that tis hardly difcernable, whether they repre- 
fented Men or Women; like Figures of Snow partly diflolved by the 
Sun-beams. 
I {peak not here fo much againft the dropping upon and muddling 
fuch Objects, as of the Abufe when the Caufe of fuch an Effe& docs 
not appear ; for without a probable Reafon why a Thing thould be 
‘thus, or thus, Art becomes Obftinacy. But to return to our Subject. 
 -It is certainly Praife-worthy to take fome Pains in fhewing the 
: Stones of Buildings, and their veining and eyeing, when they are judi- 
cioutly and agreeably difpofed, according to Rule: I fay it is commend- 
‘able to him who underftands Perfpective. 
| The Parts of Buildings within (which are not fo fubje& to the Teeth 
‘of Time)are not foaptto decay as thofe without ; the Cement alfo latts 
‘Jonger, which makes them keep clean and intire, their Joints to feem 
almoft invifible, and the whole to be as one Stone: For this Reafon 
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we mutt avoid the Miftakes of fome Painters, who vein and eye thei 
Work, and afterwards divide it into Stones, whereby one Vein or Eye 
happens oftentimes to run through two or three Stones at once; whence 
we mult conclude it to be what it is, meer Painting and not the Life 
Whereas, I think it the moft certain Way, firft to divide the Work 
into Stones, and then to marble and eye thems obferving that eac i 
Stone have a particular Eye, to fhew the Difference between the cafua 
Dropping and the Marbling. : 

Marble Buildings have a beautiful Effe& when the ArchiteQure ix 
fine and well ornamented ; and this as well in Painting as the Life: 
Orderly Difpofition is one of the beft Reafons thereof, without whick 
it cannot have that vaft Agreeableneds. 

A knowing ArchiteQ takes ¢fpecial Care of the fetting the Stones 
of his Building in fuch Manner 2s to blazon its Beauty, and improve 
it, and thereby create Harmony; wherefore he difpofes the Hye-veiny 
Stones in the propereft Manner;(for Inftance, ina fingle-colonaded Portis 
co, the veiny Eyes mu/t oppofe each other, floping from ovt to in; of 
contrary : The fame Method. muft be obferyed in’ the Pi/afers, and all 
Parts that are paired; {o that the Work may appear regular at a Diz 
ftance, taking efpecial Care that they be eyed alike, to keep the Eye 
always in a Ballance between them. The Stones for the Architravey 
#rize and Cornice fhould be fo chofen, that the Veining fall perpendis 
cular, in order to keep the Members diftin@; which they would nog 
be, were the Veins to fall in with’ the Mouldings. 

It remains to be obferved in marbling Columns, that the Eye-veing 
ought to receive the ftrongeft Light on the relieved and [welling Partsy 
inorder to aid the Flat of the Pi@ure by Art; which Nature wants 
not, as being round of herfelf: Wherefore it would look iil, that the 
moft dark of the Eye-veins come on the weaker Parts, becaufe it 
would render the Efte& you propofed, abortive. 

Imagine a Piece of Walling divided into three Pannels, of each 
Side of which ftand two Columns; the two firft ought to oppofe each! 
other; their Veining muft either be level, or run diagonally againft 
each other, outwardly or inwardly : The two others mutt do the fame.} 
»——. And fo on, 
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¥ I THER TO we have fpoken of the Beauty and Regularity 
of intire Buildings; wherefore ’tis proper next to treat of Frag- 
ments and Ruins, equally neceflary with the former. us 
I’ve fometimes wonder’d how it happens, that among the Painters 
of Figures and Landskip, who make ufe of Buildings and other Brick- 
work, fo few exhibit whole and highly-finifhed ones; all they thew is, 
Ruins, broken Walls and decayed Stones, but feldom intire and_per- 
fe& Structures, becaufe, as I take it, they'll be at no Trouble to fearch 
Antiquity for the Forms and moft beautiful Parts of Architeéture, 
whereby they might learn to produce fomething curious: A Supinity 
proceeding ‘from their want of Knowledge, and Ambition to obtain 
it. 
Altho’ many think, that a Piece of Ruins does not require fo great 
a Regard as an intire Building, they are much miftaken; for the one 
as well as the other depends on Meafure and Proportion: Yet fome 
will. go and throw down a Part of a Building, and intermix with it 
fome Fragments of Capitals, Pieces of Frizes, Cornices:and the like, 
of an Order foreign to the Building; which, tho” very wrong, they 
falve by fuppofing, that when a Building is in Ruins, no one will have 
‘the Curiofity to examine the Rubbith to fee, whether there be a wrong 
Capital, Frize or Cornice; and granting, fuch were to be found, the 
Fault would be none, fince thofe broken Parts might be brought. thi- 
ther cafually : But this is a lame Excule; to {peak the Truth, I can- 
‘not apprehend how any one can be fo wilfull, fince no more Know= - 
ledge and Trouble are neceflary to the beft than the worft Things, to 
the whole than to the half; in the one, we mult ufe the Foot-rule 
and Compafies «s well as in the other. If a beautiful Remain of a 
great Building adorn a fine Landskip, and look erand, how much 
more, one in Perfe@tion? He then who will take Pains may certainly, 
by Pradice, overcome all Difficulties, if he have Ambition enough to 
fludy the be Things. But let me not be underftood to {peak againi{t 
ithe Choice of Ruins, much lefs endeavour to hinder any one from 
the Ufe of them ; fince Iam fenfible, that every Man’has naturally a 
particular "Tafte for fome Thing (as we have formerly taid) wherein 
he may excell. I defire not to difcourage Painters of Ruins, or 9 
raife 
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raife a Pique againft that Sort of Obje&s; my only Drift, is, to thew 
that we ought to ftudy the Refts of Antiquity with Care and Attenti- 
on, and chiefly to learn the ancient State of old Structures, in order 
to know perfectly what they were in their beft Condition. 


2! 


CHAP. VIL Principal Direétions for painting the Ornaments 6, 
Halls, Rooms, &c. | 


N this Sort of Work we muft in the firft Place have an Eye tol 
the Regularity and Divifion of the Archite@ture, and if that be] 
beautiful, not in the leaft hurt it under Pretence of Decorum, of] 
acting Painter-like; and if at any Time we are obliged to alter this] 
Condu&, it muft neverthelefs be in favour of the Archite@ure. | 
2. ‘That the Painting, of what Kind foever it be, muft tend to the] 
Luftre and Magnificence of the Building ; I {peak with refpeé to paint- 
ing the Wood-work, whether it be marbled or plain. 
3. That the Ornaments to be painted agree with thofe of the Room, 
and be governed by the fame Order in Architecture. 
4. That in Pannels, Niches and Windows ought to be artfully paint- 
ed, what you would have appear to be real or naturally there, whe-| 
ther ‘Tapeftry or Profpe&t: If Tapeftry, it muft appear to be fuch 5) 
if a View, it muft look like a View; the former by being bordered, 
and the latter by its Sky or Sun every where agreeing with the Light) 
of the Room. 
5. The Matter muft beware of reprefenting in a Room 3 or more) 
difterent Hours of the Day at the fame Time; nor in Hiftorics, unlefs. 
they be in the Manner of Tapeftry. ] 
6. He muft never inclofe white Marble Bafs-reliefs with Wood-: 
work, as being repugnant to Cuftom and Likelihood. : 
Lattly, Since Excefs often abates the Majefty of a Fabrick, the’ 
Artift thould avoid many Litt/ene(fes in the Divifions. and Ornaments :) 
On fuch Occafions hiftorical Figures fhould not exceed 3 or 4 Feet in) 
Height, be the Painting ever fo large: Tapeftry-figures exceeding the} 
Life are unjuftifable ; they look monftrous in a {mall Room, and lef 
fen a larger. 
It were to be wifhed, that great Men and Lovers, who. befpeak 
fuch Works, had fome previous Knowledge of fuch Things as thee ;_ 
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at leaft, that they wefe informed of them, and would affent to the 
Artif’s Opinion in the Execution of them ; fince it is reafonable, that 
his Defign, if it pleafes, be followed. 

| Few Artifts are follicitous about Infide-ornaments, either in refe- 
rence to their Elegance and Splendor, or their U/es and Convenience 5 
as is evident in many old Mafters Works, wherein we generally fee 
too great a Simplicity, all is plain and mean ; Tables, Benches, Chairs, 
Kitchen-ftuff, Drinking-veffels, &c. And what’s more, oftentimes a 
Company of old and young People ina Room with never a Chair in 
it; and fometimes, no more than bare Walls, anda Curtain hanging 
for no Purpofe: Ornaments and Foliage are feldom feen in their Works; 
and when they are, they are fo improperly and disjunCtively applied, 
that we mutt conclude them rather to ferve for Humour than Decorum; 
certain Signs that fuch Mafters were ignorant both of the Naturalnefs, 
Needfulnefs and Application of Objects. : 

Tis certain that the ancient Greeks and Romans were not originally 
fo fumptuous in their Houfe-furniture as afterwards they came to be ; 
and ’tis as eafy to think, that there was a Difference between the No- 
bility and Commonalty, as well in their Buildingsand Drefs, as in other 
Refpeéts: The one ufed Plate at his Table; the others, Earthen-ware 
or painted Wood; the one had Bafs-reliefs, Statues, Hangings or Ta- 
peftries in his Houfe; the other was content with bare Walls; each 
according to his Fancy or Ability. Truly, Pam furprized to think of | 
my firft Ordonnances, and how disjointed my Conceptions were ; often 
exhibiting a royal Hiftory in a Stable or Cottage, and as often the 
contrary : Queftionlefs every Mafter of an Houle furnifhes it. with what 
is proper for each Apartment, whether Kitchen, Chamber,. State- 
room or Gallery ; one Apartment has a Bed or Couch and its Appur- 
tenances, Chefts, Tables and Chairs ; another has Hangings miore or 
lefs coftly, Floor-carpets, Stands, Sconces, Looking-glafles, 9c. Ano- 
ther has Benches, a2 Chimney-piece, circular. Couches fitting the ‘Ta-- 
ble, and other Things proper to the Room: And thus other Apart- 

ments. 
_ Some imagine, that Chairs were not anciently in.ufe, but Men fat: 
on Cuthions, as in the Eafern Countries, or elle. refted on Couches. . 
When a certain Perfon had reprefented 4Aneas and Dido ina ftately 
Hall, and the placed on a low {mall Half-pace, covered with a Car- 
pet, with the young 4/canius in her Lap, and dineas by her. Side,. 
and fome Ladies fitting here and there on Cuthions on the Floor (which 
was covered with a green Carpet) I was furprized to fee.a large ora | 
Table: 
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Table ftand in a Corner on a Side of the Painting, and this ferving up 
as for an Entertainment, and: yet not a Chair near it; Pasked the Ma. 
‘fer, why the Ladies had not Chairs or Benches, and whether this Cir 
eumftance was thus to be found im Hiftory? He anfwered, that in 
thofe Times, neither Chairs or Benches were known; I could hardly 
forbear laughing, but asking him, whether the Company were ta 
{tand to their Vidtuals, becaule of the Height of the Table, he begary 
to fee his Error; yet in Excule faid, ——— They will make ufe of the 
Couch which fiands yonder againf? the Hanging. —_—— 'This would have 
been a tolerable Come-off, had the Couch been made for the Table; 
but by ill Luck the one was fquare, the other round; I faid no more;| 
becaufe I would not augment his Bluthes. | 
Others have made the fame Mittake, as was the Cafe of one who) 
as the Report goes, reprefenting 4braham’s Offering, drew him with 
a Scimitar or bending Sword in his Hand, and-a ftreight Scabbard by| 
his Side. 
T once made the fame Blunder, when my Inclination for Compofiti+| 
on ‘vas greater than my Skill, inthe Story of Hercules [pinning by On| 
phate’; | had feen, in a Defign of Bartholet, that Hercules was much) 
bigger than any of the Women; Wherefore I alfo drew him larger! 
and drefled in Womens Apparel, having Sleeves clofed at Hands (like! 
Sardanapalus amongtt his Women, in M/ertan’s Hiftorical Chronicle)ay 
Diftaff in his Girdle, a Spindle in his Hand and Pearls about his) 
Neck ; and in order to thew that they were Omphale’s Cloaths, I pla=} 
ced her by him ftark naked; now I appeal to any one, how well the 
Garment could fit Omphale, fecing it was neither too fhort or too ftreight) 
for Hercules, tho’ half as tall again as fhe: But I afterwards re@tihed| 
my Conduct. 
_ It’s plain, that fuch Overfights proceed from Ignorance or lame In+ 
ftru€tion, and principally in what concerns Embellithment ; | fay, Em‘) 
bellifhment of any Kind whatfoever, whether within or without-doors ; 
for few know the Importance of this Part of Art, and the uncommon 
Effects of it. 
We may, fromthe Works of ‘old-and judicious’ Matters, here and/ 
there borrow fome of their Fhougtits, and ule them 2” a proper Man) 
ner in our own Works: The: fanious Pow /n. inchis: handing of Afo/es,| 
fhews the JVile, with a Water-god'; and with good: Reafon: (as we! 
thall prove in the Chapter treating of ‘the Authority Pataters have to} 
reprefent [piritual and inanimate Beings under human Forms). But it’s ris” 
diculous,. in my Opinion, that ‘the famé Figure- with ally its: Adjun&te | 
| thould © 
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fhould be placed on the Strand of a River, and near it Warciffus view- 
ing himfelf in the Water; ona Suppofition, that, if it be but a Wa- 
'ter-god, all is well; for thinks the Mafter, Tt fuits well. ——°’ Tis 
a fine Figure. Befides, if Poujin durft do it, why may not we? 
But *tis againft Reafon; indeed, were the Sphinx and Children left 
out, it may be paflable enough. me 

Who fets out a Room of Entertainment, and it doesnot fhew whether 
the Dinner. be over or not, by the Cloth laid, Bottles, Glafles, Cifterns, 
and all Things in order, as before Dinner; and empty Bottles lying 
in Diforder, empty Dithes, a Dog gnawing a Bone, Chairs difplaced, 


Table-cloth half turned up, and fuch like, “after Dinner? or 


_ Who can approve in Tefa’s dipping of Achilles, Thetis’s lying in an 
open Gallery, where alfo.is a Cradle ? 

As for moveable Embellifhments, it’s improper to thew Mark 4n- 
thony and Cleopatra, in their Grandeur and Luxury, without a Re- 
tinue, and as in a private Collation, feeing we know they had fuch a 
Crowd of Mufick, Buffoons, Jugglers, and other loofe People about 
them: Or can we reprefent Chri lying in the Manger, attended by 
Fofeph and Mary, and the three Kings waiting on him, and that in 2 
Stable full of Beaft-provender, and on the Wall a Fan and Flail hang- 
ing, befides other Utenfils of Husbandry, and yet not a Countryman 
or Seryant to appear; or a Cheft, Box, Saw or Square to be feen? 
(whether ¥o/eph hired the Stable, or found it void of People, is ano- 
ther Confideration:) Moreover, one of the principal Figures isin a Suit 
of Armour, and bareheaded, and yet his Head-piece is not to be 
feen. : . 

One of my Fellow-difciples once painted a Collation; and I asked 
him, Why he put not Knives on the Table? He anfwered, That Knives 
were not Antique; yery well, thought I, Are then the Bread and Meat, 
and a three-lege’d Stool with'a Back ftanding by, Antique » | 

It’s not improper, tho’ a imall Circumftance, that a Chamber-pot 
be placed by a Bed-fide, when a Perfon isin it; even were there alfo at. 
Day-break a Lamp either burning or extinguifhed, and fuch like Things ; 
whereby we may judge, what other Circumftances are required, : 

From all which Confiderations ’tis plain, that a judicious Mafter 
mult take particular Thought about the By-works; ‘fleeing ’tis as bad 
to leave out fomething that is needful, as to add what is unneceflary. 
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CHAP. VIII. Of the Pittures proper to various Apartments. 


HE Nature, Property and Uje of Piftures in general, is, to 
keep the Senfes, by a pleafing Variety of Objects, as Figures, 
Landskip, &c. ina continual Employ and Contemplation. 
* Their Wature has a near Affinity with that of the Things they re- 
prefent, when thofe are done by a skilful Hand, and therefore they 
can, when natural Things are wanting, fully fatisfy. 
- Their Property lies in their Application to meet Places; and the 
cannot be-difplaced without hurting, nay undoing Naturalnefs. | 
As for the U/e of Pi&tures, it is in the Occafion we have for them, 
and the Places they are to ferve for, in order to gratify the Senfes off 
the Owners; they muft be'well expreft, and fall in with the Archig 
teGture in the Agreement of the various Objects with the Ornaments off 
the Building. , / 
If this be unintelligible, I fhall endeavour to explain myfelf. I fay 
then, that it’s not fufficient for a Painter to defign Work for Apart- 
ments at random, and introduce therein what Fancies he pleafes, or 
beft underftands; for, he oughtto confider, whether it agree with the 
Place, and be proper there; if therefore he would go on with Certaing 
ty, he mutt, in the fir/t Place, confult the Architetiure, and then the 
three Points following. | ; 
. 1. The Quality, or Condition of the Builder. 
2. The Building itfelf. : 
3. The Apartments in it. a 
Firft, Let him confider whether the Owner be a Prince, Lord, Ma- 
— giftrate; or Merchant. 1 
Secondly, Whether the Building be publick, as a Town-houfes 
Church, Palace, &&c. or private, as for a Merchant or Citizen. 
Wragg Whether it be an Hall, Chamber, Parlour, Kitchin, or the 
ike. 
_. Thus far in general: But if we build a Palace for a King, the Aq 
partments muft be contrived for other Ufes, than thofe for a Rt be 
or even a Town-houfe; for in this latter we find many Rooms fitted 
for Purpofes, oppofite to a Palace ; as may be feen in that fine Model, 
the Stadt-houfle at 4m/terdam, where ArchiteCture has wonderfully dif- 
pofed all the Rooms to their feveral Ufes; noris the Judgment of the 
- Painter 
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Painters or Architeéts lefs confpicuous inthe proper placing the Pic- 
tures in each Apartment ; for each Piece (chiefly Sculpture) is fo order- 
ed, as to allude to the Room ; whence we know, what Ufes the Rooms 
} are put to, and by the Rooms, what the Paintings, Stone-figures and 
Bafs-reliefs fignify. - 

Wherefore ’tis very neceflary to confider the Nature of the Apart- 
ment, in order to govern our Work thereby 3 as Beet 
“Inthe Hal? below fuits well a grey Bafs-relief; or elfe Trophies 
| painted on the Walls after the Life. ) 

In an Antichamber, where People wait for Commands, grey Orna- 
ments are allo beft; fometimes intermixed with Flowers, but very 
{paringly. 

In an Audience, or Prefence-room fhould be Tapeftries, or Pictures 
with Figures, as big as the Life, of magnificent TranfaGtions which 
happened in Apartments or Palaces. 

In the Lady’s /i/ting-room mult be other Sorts of Embellifhments, 
{ach as Fruit, Flowers, Landskip, fine Thoughts, virtuous Reprefen- 
tations, and the moft cloathed and modeft Hittories. 

In the Nur/ery agree Bafs-reliefs, and painted Emblems or Morals ; 
whereby the Children may learn good Manners, and inure their ten- 
der Years to virtuous A@tions: To thefe may be added, fome Flowers, 
Fruit, Birds, and fuch like. 

In the Kitchin may be feen the Reprefentations of culinary Furni- 
ture, Hunting of Deer, the Picture of fome Maid or other Servant, 
or a Dog or Cat; but thefe muft be moftly grey or Wood-colour, 
on account of the Smoke, which otherwife would fully the Colours. 

In the Gallery may appear all Sorts of Hunting-equipage painted on 
the Walls from the Life. 

Inthe Upper-rooms {uit Landskip, and all Kinds of beautiful Pro- 
fpects. | 

| Jo the Ma/fter’s Bed-chamber are proper fome beautiful Faces, and 
naked Children painted after the Life. 

In the Children’s Bed-room nothing muft be feen but, Foliage or Branch- 
-work, 

The Study may be adorned with Paintings, in grey Marble, of learn- 
ed Men, Philofophers, @c. 

In the Summer-houfe, being a Place for the Enjoyment of Company 
_and Entertainments, fuit, nothing better than merry Bacchanalian Pieces, 
{portive Herd{men, .Dancings, Brooks and Fountains. 
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We proceed now to the Decorations over Chimneys, ‘and on Doors, | 
in each Apartment. | ‘a 

Over the Dining-room-Chimacy place Comus, God of Meals, accom- | 

“panied by Tafte and Smell; and onthe Door, Letitia, or Joy. 

Over the Hall-chimney may be Decorum, or Authority, accom pani- 
ed by Pallas, or Virtue, and Honos, or Honour; and on the Door, 

_ Underftanding. ? ; 

Over the Lady’s Vifiting-room-Chimney, Modefty, accompanied by Obe- 
dience and Diligence; and on the Door, Fidelity. 

Over the Chimney in a Sa/oon, or Meeting-room for Youth, may be | 
feen Inventus, or Youth, attended by Grace and Eloquence; and on the 
Door, Gaudium, or Joy. 

Over the Wurfery-chimney place Education, and by it a young Branch 
tied to a Stick; and on the Door, Obedience. : 

Over the Kizchin-chimney, Prudentia, or Prudence, accompanied by 

“Ceres and Bacchus; andon the Door, Diligence. 

Over the Bed-chamber-Ghimney, Quiet ; and the Door,. Security. 
_ ; Over the Study, or Clofet-chimney, Wildom, or Science ; and on the 
Door, Harpocrates. 

On the Doors of the Side-rooms going out of the Hall, Clemency 
and Vigilance; and between them, Oeconomy. 

On the Pantry-door, Abundance. 

On the Ce//ar-door, Si/enus. 

On the Garret or Loft-door, Winter. 

On the Garden-door, Flora. 


On the Orchard-door, Pomona. 
In the Green-hou/e, between the Stoves, the Figures of Perfons who 


have been transformed into Trees and Plants, as Cypariffus, Myrrha, 
Daphne, &c. On the Door within, Apollo ; and-on ‘the Outfde, Di- 
° Has 
~. On the Stable-door, all Sorts of Stable-appurtenances, as a Bridle, 
Saddle, Houling, Stirrups, Dung-fork, Shovel, Curry-comb, €c. 

~ On the Privy-door, Momus laughing. 

__. And now, that I may conceal nothing from the Artifts, I hall fub- 
join the Pictures proper to be put into GAimneys; which may be vari- 
ous; becaufe we are not confined to the Fire, as being only ufed du- 
ring the Winter-feafon ; the Spring, Summer and Autumn afford us a 
large Field for fine Inventions; and fince the Place, for three Quar- 
ters of the Year, becomes any thing we find proper, we can either 


fhut them up, or leave them open, or contrive, in Niches, all Sorts of 
: Statues 
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Statues or Bufts, Bafs-reliefs and other Ornaments, as Cifterns, Vafa, 
-Flower-pots, Baskets of Fruit, mufical Inftruments, Globes and fuch 


like: We can have them be open with Doors or without, with one 
Door or two half ones, and reprefent Viftos or Profpetts, fuch as a 


_ Flower-garden, a publick Place with Fountains, a Street of Houfes, 


a Grove, Lane, Frontifpiece, Pantry, Wine-cellar, an Alcove with a 
Couch, or a Library, and fuch like; in fine, we may imtroduce any 


thing that is different from the Furniture of the Apartment. But 
| Care muft be taken, that the Painting have a natural and high Hori- 


zon, with little or no Sky, to gain more Depth; Viftos of Apare- 
ments one within another are alfo not improper; but if we reprefent 
Without-door-Profpects as aforefaid, *tis more proper to paint Doors, 
feemingly to give the Room Air: And feeing it often happens, that 


. fuch a Painting cannot have the moft advantageous Light, and is fome- 
times in Shade by the Proje€ture of the Chimney, we fhould contrive 


the Work accordingly, and fo as not to appear like Painting, but Na- 
ture itfelf. 

The Defigns proper to fuch Places (for the fake of thofe who are 
not fertile in Invention) may be {uch as follow. — | 

Spring. 1. Flora, fetting out with a gay and joyful Air, has a Bas- 
ket of Spring-flowers under her left Arm; with her right Hand be- 
hind fhe a little lifts up her Gown ; her left Foot refts on a Step, and 
her right lifts up; her Breaft is fomewhat to.the Light; behind, ina 
low Oftskip, is feen a Parterre, ornamented with Vates: Behind her we 
may place another Figure in Shade, afcending the Steps, in order to fling 
off the Offskip, and bring forward the Fore-higure. Flora mult be pro- 
portioned to the Size of the Fire-place; if not as big as the: Life, let 
her be a young Damfel, and, if the Face be thaded by the Chimney, 
make good Advantage of the Reflexion: The fame Defign may be al- 
fo executed with Children. : 

Summer. 2. Pomona with a Basket of Fruit in her. Lap; and in the 
Offskip, an Orchard, and fome Cupids bufily gathering Fruits and 
Flowers. 

Autumn. 3. Bacchus reprefented in an’Entrance or Gateway, hung 
round with Vine-branches and Grapes; and, if you pleafe; a young 
Satyr by him, with a Cup: This Detign may be alfo reprelented with 
Children. 

4. Anteros, as a Youth, crowned with Laurels, ftands ona Thret- 
hold, leaning on a Torch or elfe a long Arrow,  poiiiting inwardly to 
a Library, wherein are an Aftrolabe and Globe, and againit the Wall 

a Lyre 
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‘a Lyre hanging; his Garment, faftened on each Shoulder, is reddith | 
Purple; his Look agreeable and majeftic ; his Mouth open, .as if com- 
plementing fomebody to come in; he ftands on the left Side againft | 
the Door, which comes half in Shade, againft the Oflskip, fo that he | 
is ftrongly fet off; his Face and Under-parts are fronting; his Breaft | 
‘turning to the Light: This Defign either left or right is equally good, _ 
and fo are the before-mentioned. 

5. Cupid is feen here fweetly {miling, having a Flask on his Arm, 
and a Spaw-water-Bottle in his Hand, which he holds up, as if he | 
were faying, Rare Waters! By him is an elegant Stand or Tea- | 
table, on which another Cupid is placing a Silver Salver with Glafies, | 
and a Silver Sugar-box and Spoon; behind may be feena Wine-cél- 
lar lighted by a Candle or Lamp; we fhould alfo difcover Part of a 
Summer-houle, or Fountain, ora Gallery, ec. : 

6. In this Defign. we thew a Serenade by three Boys; the firft dreft | 
as a Punchanello, witha Bag-pipe, Hautboy or Flute; the fecond as | 
an Harlequin, with a Violin; and the third as a Scaramouch witha | 
Guitar, and all three in their proper Poftures: Harlequin in fet Po- 
{ture ftands to the right again{t a Poff, holding the Violin to his Ear: 
Punchanello, fitting again{t the other Poft on the Threfhold, holds his | 
Flute from his Mouth, and looks forward, laughing and fhewing his | 
Teeth, his Head finking backwards fomewhat into his Neck: Scara- | 
mouch is in the middle, with his Guitar under his Arm, and his Head | 
quite funk into his Shoulders; he is attentive, holding his Fore-finger | 
to his Nofe, and his Legs clofe. Behind thefe Buffoons we might thew | 
a Balluftrade over a Water in Shade, and on it an Ape fitting; in the | 
Water may be Gondolas, with Masks in them; or elfe a Street, | 
and fuch like. 

Becaufe the Breadth of the aforefaid Opening cannot be very great, | 
you may, by fhutting the Door more or lefs, or by placing fomewhat! 
between it, get advantageous Shades, if the Matter require it: There 
‘ought at moft but a Figure and half to be in the Light, and a third, 
in Shade. The Colours will effe&t the fame. Such Paintings fhould | 
mot be muddled, but boldly handled, andthe Lights ftrong. : 
Thus much for Without-door-Views; proceed we now to De/figns for’ 
Chimneys which are clofed. ! | 
1, 4Vajfe either of white Marble, Gold or Silver; or the Belly! 
‘Gold, and the Neck and Foot’ of Lapis Lazuh, in a Niche of. red} 
‘Marble,or Porphyry; and the Jaumbs to be ofa lighter Stone, hung] 
‘with Feftoons of -all Sorts-of fine Leaves, intermixed: with Flowers 5 
thefe 
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| thefe Feftoons fhould be very large, like two Arms, and fpreading, in 
order to break the light Ground, that the Middle-ornament, whe- 
ther white Marble, Silver or Gold, may have the greater Force. 
| a The Buf? of Bacchus in white Marble, crowned either with Vine- © 
"leaves and Branches and Grapes, or elfe Mulberries with their Greens ; 

on each Side, on a Ground of Free-ftone, Feftoons of white and blue 

Grapes, and between thofe may be placed fome proper Inftruments, 

as Cymbals, Timbrels, Tabors, Hautboys and Pan’s-flutes; the Buft. 
is on a Pedeftal of Pifan-marble in a Niche, as before; the Niche muft 

rife as much as poflible, that the Buft may have its full Height; but. 
if the Chimney and Niche do not admit of a Figure in full Proporti- 

on, you may make'a Boy of it; if you leave out the Pedeftal, you can: 
place the fame in the Niche, but a third lefs in Height. Under the 

Niche may be a faint Bafs-relief of grey or other Marble; or elfe a. 
Feftoon of Pine-leaves, intermixed with fome beautiful Flowers. 

3. The Buji of Apollo ; and on. each Side fome miufical Inftruments, , 
either painted as carved, or natural. Under the Niche may be a 
fquare Pannel, and on it a carved Torch, with a Quiver acrofs, thro’ 
a Garland of Laurel. Among the natural Inftruments, fome Laurel. 
or Olive-branches; and among the carved ones, fome Rolls of Paper,. 
with geometric and other fuch Figures; for thefe can be better order-- 
éd in Bafs-relief, than among thofe naturally painted. 

4. A deep Niche; in which may be feen, a Table, with an: elegant” 
Stand or Foot of fine Wood, partly gilt: On the Table, China Tea-- 
furniture, as Dithes, Saucers, Tea-pot and a Silver chafed Tea-canilter 5. 
or elfe Coffee-equipage, as-a Silver Coffee-pot, a Silver Salver with: 
Pipes, a Knife, fome Tobacco in a Paper, a fine Chafing-difh. with: 
Fire ; and on the Ground, in the Shade, fome Bottles of Wine. _ 

5. The Table in this Defign may be put to various Ufes; it may be: 
ferved fwith Melons, or Baskets of Fruit, as Peaches, Nettarins, A- 
pricocks, Filberds, 9c. 

6. On fach a Table may be alfo Mufick-books and Inftruments, as- 
4 Lute, Violin, Hautboy,.&c. And on the Ground, a Ciftern of Wa-- 
ter, with Bottles of Wine ftanding upright therein. ; 

+, In this laft, we may place a round Balfs-relief reprefenting a {it-- 
ting Child, of Elefh-coloured Marble, on a blue Ground,. blowing , 
Bubbles: Round it, a. white Marble. Moulding ; and underneath, a. 
Feftoon. 
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CHAP. IX. Defcription of feveral Piffures adapted to the jive : 
Orders in Architeture. ail 


IN CE no Manner of delcribing fine Apartments is more pro- 
S per than this, which exhibits Things as if we really faw them, I 
thall therein give an Archite&tonic View of each Order, and in as 
confpicuous a Manner asI myfelf conceive it. The Particulars mutt 
then be well regarded, becaufe they are fo linked together, that, by } 
overlooking a {mall Circumftance, the whole Chain may be broke, | 
Without ever gétting.a true Idea of the Thing. : 
“We ‘fhall confine the Subje& to five Apartments, and defcribe in | 
each the Piftures, which thew the Nature, Height, Cuftom and other. } 
Properties relating to the Orders of this Building: And fince the Tufcan | 
Order, either in Parts or altogether, is rough and mafly, we thall ex- | 
hibit here, 


Ihe Pitture of Povypuemus and GaLatea, 


_ Polyphemus, on the Sea-fhore, inflamed with the Love of the beau- | 
tiful Galatea, who came to divert herfelf on the pleafant Surges of — 
the Billows, ftrove to pleafe her with his Singing and Mufick, and — 
thereby to gain her Favours; but the was deaf to his Suit: His rough- 
hewn enormous Size, and frightful Afpe& were her Averfion ; where- 
fore fhe fhuns him, and derides his Addrefles, 

A calm Sea was feen. On the fecond Ground, to the left, appear- | 
ed a vaft high Rock, hanging over the Sea, almoft to the Point of J 
Sight; all rough, and over-run with Mof and Herbage, going off to — 
the left very cragged; up to it huge Stones were piled on each other, — 
as Steps (but three times higher) from the Edge of the Water; on the _ 
lowermoft of them, fat the monftrous Cyclops, as a wild and favage 
Man; his Skin very {warthy and hairy ; his Head and Beard full of 
briftly black Hair, {preading over his Shoulders and Breaft; he had 
but one Eye-brow, and that as wide as his Forehead, hanging over 
the Eye (which, according to Homer, was as large as a Shield ) placed 
in the middle of ‘his wrinkled Forehead; his Blubber-lip turned up to- 
wards his broad and flat Nofe, like that of a Negroe ; fhewing his 
Teeth, fet like thofe of a Saw, out of his gluttonous Jaws, with a 
grim Look: By him, lay his Staff, which (like thofe of Herd{men) 

Was 
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was crookt at one End, and (according to Ovid) bigger than the Maft 
fof a Ship: A Knapfack or Pouch hung at his Side; his Raiment was 
Goats-skins fewed together ;_ which he had fhook from of his Shoul-. 
ders, poflibly to difcover to Galatea his conceited fine Shape: This Gar- 
ment was Cream-colour, {potted with Black. He fat very rudely, 
Jeaning a little back againft the Rock; his left Leg was ftretched out 
towards the Water, and his right, with the Foot forefhortened, lifted 
up, lay over a Piece of the Rock; his Flute, with an hundred Pipes, 
he held, in his left Hand, up at his Mouth, as if he had been juft 
playing. His Head inclined (with his Eye to Heaven) towards Cupid, 
who ftood near and flattered him ; his Mouth was open, as if he were 
finging, and his right Hand, upright on his Knee, feemed to beat 
time. It was curious to fee the Method Cupid took in the midit of 
his Play, to flick an Arrow into Polyphemus’s Breaft without his being 
fenfible of it. 

Cupid was about half as big as the Cyclops Arm or Leg; fo that, 
tho’ he had climbed up the fecond Step, he could fearce reach the 
Cyclops Shoulder, in order to ftroke, with his right Hand, the Hair 
from the Giant’s Eye ; when, pointing with a ftretch’d Finger of the 
fame Hand towards the Sea, he laughing ftuck with the other an Ar- 
row in Polyphemus’s Breaft, under his lifted Arm ; Cupid was of a beau- 
tiful roly Complexion, his Hair yellowith White ; a Quiver, tied with 
a red Sath, hung by his Side, and his Bow lying near him. 

The fair Galatea, in the mean time fitting on a large Sea-fhell in the 
middle of the neareft Diftance, was drawn by two Dolphins, encom- 
paffed with Tritons and Nereids, founding their thelly Trumpets, and 
playing on Timbrels and other Inftruments; fhe fat fronting in the 
Shell ; and the Dolphins,which the guided gently,turn’d to the right ; fhe 
was followed by other Tritons, bearing beautiful naked Virgins, and a 
Crowd of Sea-monfters, who, gradually uniting with the furtheft Di- 
ftance, difappeared. This whole Crowd was grouped inthe Form of a. 
Crefcent ; Galatea appear’d to furpafs allin Beaut | 

Tat firft thought this might poffibly be Venus herfelf; becaufe three 
Beauties attended her, whom I took to be the three’ Graces; but. the 
looked fomewhat younger, and not fo wanton as Venus is ufually repre- 
dented; her Breaft alfo rofe lefs, and her Head-attire was quite diffe- 
rent from Venus; for her white Hair, twifted in Trefles, and elegantly 
flowing, was here and. there ftuck with white Bell-flowers 3; and the 
Locks on each Side tied together on the Head in a’ Tuft, and, hangin: 
down both before and behind, made plainly appear, how gently fhe 
| No. 17. aE glid 
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glid- over the Billows. What moft chaitmed me, was, ‘that, in this 
great Crowd, one might fee the particular Sways, seni and Affec- 
tions of every Figure; one moved flowly, another {wiftly, as their 
Beards, Hair and Vails plainly thewed; fome bending backward, ag 
blowing, others forward almoft to the Water ; fome were full: of 
‘Foam, others {wimming as evenly as if they moved on Looking-glafs, 
fo that their Glitter was fcarce vifible in the Water: This fecond Venus 
(as I call her) had a greenifh blue Scarfe, which, coming over her Lap, 
twined about her right Leg; advancing her naked left Leg, the fet her 
Foot on the Scroll of the Shell; her Head,.a little flung back, inclined 
to her right Shoulder; her Breaft projeGing; and the right Army 
ftretching crofs her Body, fupported her Rein-hand on her naked Knee 5 
her Countenance was modeft and {miling; her Eyes fomewhat downith; 
made me think that the Sun was too powerful for her, but, I more’ 
nearly perceived, fhe was talking to a Sea-nymphor Nereida, who, near 
her Chariot, lay behind on a Triton, flaring towards the Shore at Po- 
lyphemus, whither Galatea, with her left Hand a little forefhortened} 
Was pointing; the top of the Rock was almoft thaded by a Cloud § 
which Shade run crofs the Piece, and fet off Ga/atea and her Retinues 
‘The whole Group was agreeably. lighted, and tho’ the Light was 
ftrong, yet the Shades near the Water were foft and melting, by the 
Glitter or Reflexions of it, which, in my Opinion, was a fine Piece off 
Condutt ; behind the Rock, towards the right Side, appeared beauti+ 
ful Traéts of verdant Land adorned with Variety of ‘Trees, extending 
Crefcent-wile by the Point of Sight, and fome Herds of Oxen, Goatg 
arid Sheep were grazing; in the Ofiskip were Hills, and on the righ¢ 
Side a Town; forwards, on the fame Side in the Corner, a Piece of @ 
Sea-rock appeared, which Ga/atea and her Company feemed to:ayoid.4 

As we have reprefented the Petfons of Polyphemus.and Galatea, fo if 
will not be amifs to fhew thofe of the Tritons and Nereids alfo: Paws 
fanias defcribes the Iritons thus ; their upper Parts, from the Navel,J 
were human, but covered with thin, {harp and rough Scales, and downs 
wards their Bodies, inftead of Feet, ended in a large fplit Tail; their 
Hair long and bluith, and entangled as if ina Twift; their Eyes green 
ih; their Ears, Nofe and. Mouth like thofe of Men, the latter very 
large and wide; their Teeth like thofe of a Panther; their Fingers and 
Nails like the Outfide of an Oyfter-thell, or fuch a Subftance; on theist 
Breafts and Bellies and under their Ears, they had Fins like little 
Wings, which helped them in Swimming. 
. . : . lens 
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Alexander ab Alemaniro fays, that the Wereids are fhaped like beau- 
tiful Virgins down to the Navel; but the lower Parts, joining together 
like a Fith, end in an Eel’s Tail; their Heads are moftly unveiled, 
ae ditheveled, and befet with Pearls, Coral and other Sea-pro- 
Muctions. 


Second Pitture. 


Polyphemus, from the top of the Rock, where he fat playing, view- 
ing his beloved Galatea beltowing her Smiles on cis, was fo enraged 
thereat, that, full of Fury, he tore a Piece from the Rock, with In- 
tention to erufh them both ; which Ga/atea efcaped by diving into 
the Sea, but cis, not nimble enough in running, was ftruck with 
it. en iy 
This Piece is a Fellow or Sequel of the preceding: The Rock is 
here placed on a contrary Side to the former; behind it, an [fland allo, 
in the Form of a Crefcent, towards the right extends acrofs; beyond it 
the Sea is feen along the Horizon; the Rock on the right Side goes 
down in rough Steps, and follows a fandy Way forward on its left, to 
the middle of the Piece, where it ends in the Frame: The unhappy 
Acis falls here in the Sarid under the huge Piece of Rock, with his 
Arms extended, and his Face downwards, yet fomewhat turned towards 
the Sea; he is not quite dead, becaufe the great Weight, rolling in the 
Air, only took him in the Leg as he was running; the enraged Cyclops, 
not content with this, foams at Mouth, and gripes an heavier Piece of 
the Rock in order to deftroy the faithlefs Galatea; Megara, with her 
{moaking pitchy, Torch, eggs him on, and, enflaming him with hellith 
Fury, points towards the Sea at the Objects of his Revenge; at which, 
he looks back and now what a Force he fhews in rending the Rock ; 
all his Members are diftorted, his Sinews ftretch, and his Mufcles 
fwell; drawing in his Mouth on one Side with the upper Teeth, and 
his Eye is half thut ; does he not look as if he were anatomized or flead ; 
nay, the leaft of his Mofcles works, and_prefles thro’ his thick Skin 3. 
- Hair ftands an end, and his Beaft-skin Garment, being got loofe from 
his Girdle, drags on the Ground, and he treads on it with his left Foot; 
the Goat’s Feet hanging to it appear to fly about, according to his 
Motion; he bends double, one of his Knees almoft touching his Breaft, 
and with his right Foot againft the Rock, he, with both Hands and all . 
his Force, tears off a piece of it:. Ti/phone, half behind;him, with 
her’ upper Parts above his Head, and her Face a little te alls 
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and downwards, points with her whole right Hand (not a Finger) at’ 

Galatea ; in her left Hand are fome Serpents and a Fire-brand ; her 

Garment is Black or dark Grey, here and there ftained with Blood ; 

the Sea fwells, and the Billows beat with great Violence againit the 

Rock, as if they would {wallow up the Shore: On the left Side 

comes Ga/atea in her Chariot drawn by two Dolphins, not gliding, 

as before, but tofling fometimes on the top of the Waves, and 

fometimes beneath them, with the hinder Part of her Chariot almoft 

upright ; the ftands ftooping, with her Arms flung out, looking back 

with Amazement, and her Reins flack; her difordered Locks fly in’ 

loofe Treffes againft the Wind, caufed by her fwift Motion; her Veil, 

got loofe, drops behind her into the Sea; her lovely Members are o- 

verpowered by her inward Troubles; the Mutcles of her Neck, before 

{mooth, now rife; her Heart feems to pant, and, her Legs faltering, 

the feems to fink; her Grace leaves her; and fhe is no longer'Galatea ; 

Fright has robbed her of her freth Colour; and the is rather a marble 

Statue, than a living Perfon. : : a 
Confidering this Ordonnance I ftood furprized; is it poflible, thought} 

I, to be a Painting? ’tis certainly paft my Underftanding; °tis Reali-y 
a itfelf; and yet it muft be a PiGure; for what is too hard for thei 
Pencil of a judicious Mafter ? Be it what it will, ‘tis real Nature to} 

me, andI am fatisfied. But, to proceed, : 
_ In the Offskip, on the left Side, fome Ships appear in a Storm, and. 

two in the middle of the Piece riding at Anchor, and a Boat landing, 
fome People; this made me think that ’twas Uly[Jes, who had.a De=! 
fign on the Eye of the cruel and gluttonous Devourer of Men; it is 
even fo, I can perceive them to be Greeks by their armed Gallies and) 
whole Equipage; the Sea is White with Froth, and the Waves beat! 
towards the Point of Sight; the Air is in Commotion and full off 
driving Clouds, which caufe here and there large Ground-thades ; thes 
main Light falls on Polyphemus, and the under Part of the Rock, and] 
takes in almoft the whole Shore forwards; but the Stone which falls4 
on 4cis is, with his Under-parts, in Shade, caufed by a bit of a Side- ; 
rock, which ftrongly fets it off againft the Light; Cupid, in the mean} 
time above the Horizon, comes flying forward, turning, full of Sor- | 
row and Cries, to the right, down where cis lies; his left Hand is | 
up to one Eye, and his right (wherein is his Bow) over his Head, to | 
thade it from the Sun; his Quiver is reverfed, and the Arrows drop 
into the Sea; 4cis lies on the Fore-ground, with his Shoulders bare, | 
and he is feen a little right-fide-wife; his Hands, half covered with 
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Sand, are wide open, as if he were {wimming; his Hair is dark, and his 
' Garment dark Green; Galatea, between him and Polyphemus with the 
Rock, runs crofs the Piece; fhe is feen right-fide-wile, and her Face is 
fronting; the Offskip, confifting of Hills, Bofcage, beautiful Lawns 
and Rivers, is clearly lighted; there appear alfo fome Cattle grazing, 
as.in the former Piece; under the Impendance of the Rock, and 6, 
to the Sea, lies a red cloth Garment in Shade; undoubtedly left there 
by 4cis; which was, in my Opinion, artfully contrived, in order to 
point out the Place where this unhappy Couple had been fitting; the © 
Shore is covered with Cockles and many other Sea-productions; a 
large greenifh-coloured Tortoife is feen, making from under 4cis to- 
wards the Sea; Polyphemus’s Flute lies by him, but the Bag itill hangs 
by his Side;. the top.of the Rock is dark againft light Clouds driving 
thither; the Light comes from the Side of the Piece. 
After I had exaétly weighed all the Circumftances of the two Pieces,, 
I was confidering what the Mafter’s principal Drift might be, and. 
found them to be an Example of Love, or Flattery of the Senfes wan- 
tonly affecting the Body without Violence, in the Perfon of Polyphe- 
mus, in the firft Piece; and in Ga/atea an. eafy Indifference, without a-- 
ny Paffion; for I perceived her Motion was imooth, and her Beauty- 
in its Perfection ; fhe was not attended by any Cupids, becaufe fuch as. © 
have Fins inftead of Wings ufually wait on the JVereids: I was fo. re- 
joiced at this Obfervation, that I can’t. exprels it. : 
. Inquiring likewife what might be learned from. the fecond Picture, 
I concluded that the Author intended to exprefs. the unhappy [flue of 
Love in the Perfon of Galatea; a Paffion both warm and fudden;, for 
the leaft diforderly Affection puts the chief Members of the Body in: 
Commotion, and difturbs the Peace. of the Reft.;.that of Po/yphemus. 
is violent; Cupid is. fubje& to Compaffion only, as I think; where-. 
fore he is reprefented crying, poflibly to fhew a Childithnefs;. for 
Children commonly laugh or cry about Things which feem ftrange to. 
them.. ? 


Comment on the Charaéters. in the two aforefaid Pittures.. 


Polyphemus, the Sicilian Herdfman,. the moft favage and. gigantic of 
all the Cyclops, was, according to Homer, Son. of JVeptune and the. 
“Nymph Tho/a; the Word Cyclops figniftes, having one Eye in. the 
middle of the Forehead ; whereby fome would imply, the Thunder’ 
and Lightening (according to the Greck Names of his Bis sinks 
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Brontes, Sterope’and Pyracmon) and other EffeAs of: the Air; ‘round | 
Which they are always attending in Readinels at the Command of ¥ mpr- | 
ter; the Air, they fay, being placed in the middle of Heaven, as an | 
Eye in the Head: Thus the Commentators’ on Hefed in’ his Theogonia 
(Deorum Origo ) deliver. | a 
* Hefiod lays, that Galatea, Daughter of Nereus and Doris, is fo nam: 
ed from her Whitenels, fignifying' parabollically;’ the Froth of the 
Sea's wherefore this Poet afcribes to her white Hair, and a Face like 
Milk: He fays further, that fome Writers would, by Galatea, albade | 
to the fweet Water which falls into the Sea, becaufe nothing is fweet- | 
er than Milk; and, by Polyphemus, the Air which loves the fweet 
Food. | | 
The Youth cis is called, by Ovid, Son’ of the River Fuunus and | 
Simethis, being both young, beautiful and well-fhaped. | 
The fritons are counted, by moft of the Poets, Sons of Weptune and | 
Amphitrite; becaufe the Sea, fays Vermander, is efteemed the Mother : 
or Producer of many ftrange Creatures, which its Elément is very incline: | 
able to ; and the ancient Heathens, perceiving thts fomewhat wonder- : 
ful, afcribed to the Sea fome Divinity, as they alfo did to thofe Tri- 
tons, whofe Help they implored in Dangers at Sea: But they, who ex- | 
amine more narrowly into the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, fay, that the | 
fritons, by their amphibious Form of being human upwards, and} 
Dolphin-like downwards, aie compared to the two watry Virtues, | 
Saltnefs and Sweetnels ; teaching us, that both Good and Evil {pring | 
from their Nature and Conftitution, to’ wit, Good from the human | 
Nature, and nothing but Evil from the Fithinefs; for the human Form, | 
fays Phurnutus, is compared to {weet Water, which is proper for the | 
filiment of ‘Trees, Herbs and Animals ;' but the hthy Part is compared | 
to Sea-water, which’ is noxious to the Animals of the Earth and Air, | 
and alfo to Plants, caufing them to die and ‘wither; as wé read, in | 

Plutarch, Of the Nature of Things. . 
Touching the Wereids, we find in Plato, that there were an hundred 
of them; He/od fays fifty, and gives us their Names; of which Glau- | 
ce, Gymodoce, Galatea, Cyrene, Drimo, Deiopera, Xantho, Arethufa, 
Phillodoce, Kuridice, Ne/ae, Leucothoe, Spio, Thalia, Cydippe, Paf- 
thea, Lycorias, Ligea, Ephyre,' Opts, Ale, Clymeneand Hualia are the 
principal: Their lower Parts being Fifh-like has given the Poets’ Oc- 
cafion to feign, that they were very beautiful Nymphs who accompa- 
nied their Gods; wiz. the Ocean, Thetis, Neptune, and Nereus and Do- 
rvs their Father and Mother, and many others, who fignify the diffe- 
rent 
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rent Qualities. and various Effe&s of the Waters: They were: ftiled 
Mothers of the Floods, becaufe the rainy Clouds, being exhaled from 
the Sea, are the Origin of Floods; wherefore, on account of the Virtue 
of the Earth’s Moilture, towards the Procreation of Animals, Tees, 
Fruits, Flowers, €&c. they were worlhipped by the Heathens as the 
Nurfes of them. 
_ Having largely handled the Offspring and Signification of the Charac- 
ters ia both the aforefaid Pictures, we thall pafs to a general Expli- 
cation of the latter, Harmony in Mufick arifes from an agreeable 
Mixture of difcording and flat Sounds with concording and tharp ones 3. 
but in Love tis otherwife, where Diffimularity cannot be brought to. 
agree, or two Hearts to join, which do not fympathize by an Har-. 
mony of Humours: The hideous Make of the Cyclops is frightful to 
the beauteous Galatea, who fhuns him for her dearer 4cis 5 by Poly- 
phemus, in this laft Story, we learn, that thofe Perfons fue in vain,. who. 
flatter themfelves that their troublefome Addrefles gain the Affections 
of thole who hate them ; contrarily, 4cis, bleft. with the Smiles of 
his Miftrefs, thews us the Danger of expofing ourfelyes to the Refent- 
ment of a powerful Rival, from whom at any time we mult expect 
nothing but Death: It may alfo, I fay, ferve for an Example of the. 
Power of Beauty, which fo bewitched cis, that he could. not. for-. 
bear loving, tho’ at the Expence of his Life; thus we are bewildered: 
by our own Inclinations, and brought to the: Place of inevitable: Mis-. 
fortunes, where we.are plunged in Tears to the weakning of our: vi~ 
tal Strength, as in this Fable of the young and amourous /4/s,. when: 
Galatea transformed him into a Fountain. | 

Oppofite to thefe poetic Piftures, I faw two others treating of 
Love, but differently, as being the facred Stories of Samfon and Deli- 
lah 3, the Senfe of the firft is. this. : 


Third Table or Pifure: 


| Sam/fon, refting in De/ilah’s Lap, has his Hair cut off whilft he: 
flept ; and the Phi/i/tines lye in wait to feize him. ) 
| Here Sam/on is fitting near the Center of the Painting, on a Car- 
pet which covers the Floor, and reaches over three circular Steps, be- 
fore a Couch, whereon fits De/i/ah, with his Head in her Lap; her 


right Foot refts on a {mall Foot-f{tool, againft: which he is leaning, 
with his left Knee fomewhat raifed; the’ Foot of that Leg is under 
his right Thigh, which is fomewhat forethortened, but the Leg is 
| feen 
/ ‘ 
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feen at full) Length, with his Shin fronting; his right Arm hangs: 
down between his Legs, refting on the outfide of his Hand, which iS | 
deen inwardly; fupporting his Head on his left Arm over Deli/ah’s 
Lap, with the Elbow ftanding out; he is all in an Heap, and his’ 

Head hangs a little forward and fidling. | 
Delilah’s right Arm is about his Neck, and her upper Parts bend a 
dittle over to the left; when, looking another Way, fhe, with her 
Jeft Hand, puthes from her an old Woman, who fteps back, having 
both her Hands joined under her Chin, and a Key in one of them, 
cand with her Mouth thut {miles at Delilah: Delilah’s Eyes are fixed! 
on a young Man ftanding near her, who gently lifting up Sam/on’s. 
‘Hair is cutting it off with a Pair of Sciffors; the young Man jis on| 
Samfon’s right Side, ftooping over him with his Arms extended, and| 
Legs clofe, and his Garment between them, that it may not touch the. 
fleeping Samfon; near him ftands a Boy, with a Basket to hold the! 
cut Locks ; he looks back at a Patli/zine, who is coming towards them.| 
with a Rope in his Hand; he pouts with his Mouth, and has a Fin-. 
ger thereon, in order to make the other keep back a little: The a-| 
forelaid Phrii/tine walks ftooping, advancing his right Leg, and {up-| 
porting his Body with the other, which is quite bent; he thrufts out’ 
his Head, and his Elbow is drawn in, holding the Rope with both) 
Hands, clofe to his Body. Another, on the right Side behind him,} 
_ is lifting up a Curtain, and looking after him. Between thefe two! 
rifes a large Column, and another on the other Side of the latter, | 
whereonthe aforefaid Curtain hangs; thefe Columns and their Pedeftals | 
run towards the Point of Sight. Behind the laft Phi/i/fine ftand| 
30r4 more. On the left Side, behind the old Woman, appears | 
Part. of. the Couch, fupported by a Lion’s Paw; the top of the 
Couch has an Ornament of Foliage, from whence projects a Wo-) 
man’s Head with Brealts of yellowith Ivory, reprefenting an Harpy, 
and a {pread Wing fupports a gilt Moulding. From the top of} 
the Couch hangs a light refle€ting Drapery with Taffels down to the | 
Ground. Forward; in the Corner, appears a large Pillar, or a Piece 
of Walling, againft which, ftands an hexagonal leafed Table, fup-" 
ported by three Mermaids, Back to Back, ona triangular Foot of | 
black Stone. On the Table are feveral Bags of. Money. From be- 
hind the Table, a young Servant-like Man is gently advancing, with” 
more Bags of Money in his Arms, looking back fuddenly, with knit] 
Eye-brows, over his right Shoulder, at the Couch: At his Heels is’ 
another Bearer, with a copper. Veflel full of Money,: which he lugs” 
very 
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very heavily before him; his Upper-parts falling back, and he ferew- 


ing his Mouth, puffing and blowing ; he is well fet, of .a fedate Coun- - 


; tenance, and his Hair and Beard are frizled. Befide the Couch, below 


the Steps, Jin the Shade, is feen a Statue of Venus, on a Pedeftal ; 


myfterioufly reprefenting 47aroth. Next it, ftands a Commander of 


_ the Phili/zines, with a Staft in his Hand; he fomewhat thrufts out his 


Head, and, if I miftake not, there are more People behind him, loft 
in the Shade. On the right Side of the Steps, clofe to the foremoft 


- Column, ftands a Cenfer, the Smoke whereof afcends up the Column. 


The Apartment is hung round with dark Tapeftries of Landskip; and 
between them are broad Pilafters. The Floor forward jis inlaid with . 
banded Compartments. 

Delilah is wantonly dreft; having a nice Head-attire mixed with 


Ribbons and Pearls: A long Hair-lock of a brown thining Colour, 


comes over her Bofom; her Garment of white Sattin, hanging {fo care- 
lefly down the Bolom, as to fhew her bare Breafts and left Shoulder ; 
the Fore-part of the right Leg is alfo naked from below the Knee ; the 
Thigh is forefhortened, and the Sandals white; her left Leg, covered 
by the Drapery aforementioned, hangs down by the Couch, as if the 
were ftanding onit, with the Foot behind the Foot-ftool; from her 
right Shoulder hangs floping a beautiful fea-green Vail, tied on the left 
Side; the Flaps whereof are partly on the Bed, on one Side, and. 
down her Thigh on the other. Sam/on is of a large Size, and robuft- 
ly membered, of a fwarthy Hue, with black Hair and Beard, and 
hairy Breaft: His Drapery is dark Purple; which, faftened with a Girs 
dlé about his Body, buckled on his Side, and gathered about the Waift, 
comes down between his Legs, covering the right Thigh; the Flaps 
of it, finely folded, lying fidewife on the Carpet. The old Woman’s 
Head is bound with a yellowith Cloth, and her Garment Violet or 


Blue, ‘with ftreight Sleeves, tied under her Breaft and over her Hips. 
“The young Man with the Sciflors, is in a fhort green-fleeved Coat. 
The Boy, next him, the fame, but fomewhat more ordinary : The 
Hair of each is light, and tied behind with a white Ribbon. The 
Soldier, with the Rope in his Hand, is {warthy, and dreft ina light 
yellow Coat reaching to his Knees, with dark and dull iron or copper 
‘Straps, three Fingers broad, about the Waift, over the Navel, and 


the fame on the Shoulders; his Helmet is plain, and of Copper, has 


a Dagger by his Side, anddark Buskins and Sandals, with Strings to 


the Calves of the Legs. ‘The Perfon behind him, has alfo an Helmet, 


in the Form of a ‘Dragon’s Head; his Body is covered with a Beatt’s 
Bes Gee > Skin, 
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Skin, and he has a Truncheon in his Hand. He who, on the left 
Side, carries the copper Veflel with Money, before him, has a light | 
grey Cloth rolled.about his Middle, and coming down halfway the | 
Thighs. The Table is covered with fine red Stuff, hanging down on 
each Side. The Floor-carpet is dark, and variegated like Turkey-work. — 
The Light of the Piece proceeds from the left, a little fronting, as if | 
from a fingle Window ; whereby the middle Group and Steps receive 
the broadeft Light. The Soldier, with the Rope, before the Steps, 
is more lighted on a Side. The Statue, ftanding in the Shade, receives 
a reflexed Light from the Floor. The Commander of the Philiftines 
takes a little Light on his Shoulders. The young Man laden with the ~ 
Bags of Money, is, with the Table next to him, in Shade; but the _ 
other Bearer receives the Light directly on his raifed naked Breaft, 


Second Table, or Pitture. 


After Sam/on’s Hair was cut off, and he tied Hand and Foot, he a- 
wakes, and finding himfelf thus wretchedly trapped by De/ilah, arifes | 
full of Wrath, ftriking and pufhing all away from him as well as he — 
is able ; but is at laft overpowered and feized. : : tee 
Here, in his Fury, he ftands in the middle of the Piece, turned. 
with his left to the Light, and {traddling ; his left Elbow rifes, with the | 
Hand and Arm down behind his Head; his right Hand comes forward, 
with the Elbow pulled back by a Rope, by one of the Philifines; his | 
right Leg advances, and the left falls quite back, yielding to the | 
Weight of his heavy Body, which bends backwards. “Two Perfons lie | 
at his Feet, either knock’d or kick’d down, and the third lies on the | 
right Side, againft a Balluftrade with one Hand on the Floor, and | 
catching hold of the Pedeftal, with the other; his Head drooping, he | 
{pits Abundance of Blood. On the left Side of Sam/on, a little for- | 
ward, ftands the Commander of the Philiftines, punching him in the | 
Breaft with his left Fift, and with the right (wherein he holds a Staff | 
on high) threatning to beat him. Behind the Commander, ftands a 
Soldier, who, having flung a Rope about Sam/on’s Neck, pulls for- 
ward the Wazarean Heroe’s almoft mafter’d Head; whofe Mouth js | 
clofe, and Cheeks are {welling. Behind Sam/on, another ftooping Sol- | 
dier is pulling a Rope faftened to his right Foot. The aforelaid Bal- | 
luftrade, on the right Side backwards, runs towards the Point of Sight, — 
and the Door is in the middle of it; through which ruth in three or_ 
four Men fhouting and armed with Truncheons, Stayes, and other. 


Wea- 
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“Weapons; of whom, the foremoft, with a Staff or Half-pike, feems 
to ftrike, with all his Might, at the reeling Sam/fon. Their Fury is 


very great on this Occafion. A little to the left, behind Sam/on, and 
clofe to the Couch, De/i/ah is feen embracing the Statue of Venus, and 


| looking back with Aftonifhment; the is fomewhat high on the Steps ; 


which run crofs the Piece. Juft beyond her, the old Woman, is either 
flung down or falling, and with one Leg a little up, fhews her Naked- 


nefs, by reafon of her Garment fomewhat turned up; fhe has one 


Hand on the Floor, and the other coming forwards. In the Corner 
forwards hangs a Part of a large Curtain, which covers half the Ta- 
ble, whereon lies the Money. The two Youths, mentioned in the 
former, come running in a Fright, endeavouring to hide themfelves 
between the Table and Wall; the one is already half behind it, and 
the other is looking back, with his Head between his Hands. Sam- 
fon’s Drapery lies half on the Steps, and the Refidue is under his Feet; 
together with fome Weapons, as Half-pikes and Head-pieces of the 
Slain. The Commander of the Philiftines has a Veftment reaching be- 
low the Knees, and a loofe Drapery about his Arm; about his Head 
is a light grey Fillet, faftened behind with a gold Ribbon, ‘The main 
Light takes Sam/on and the Parts about him. Delilah is ina refleét- 
ing Light, and deep in the Piece. | 

Thefe two PiGtures were not inferior to the two former in Pa/fons: 
The Ordonnance, Light and Colouring furprized me, and induced me 
to think, I faw the very Action and Life itfelf: I was perluaded, that 
if I knew not that it was Sam/on and Delilah, | muft have gueft it by 
their Makes, Faces and Motions: And, what was moft wonderful, the 
Fa@ and Drift could not only be naturally feen, but alfo its Cau/e, 
and what the I[Jue would be, whether good or bad. In the firft Piece, I 
could eafily perceive that Sam/on was to be betrayed; and if I did not, 
know it, the Circumftances of 47s Hair cut of, Money told, and Ropes 
at band, would make me furmife,it. Yet this could not be done 
without Bloodfhed, as in the fecond Piece, where he is feized and ro- 
ped like an Ox for the Sacrifice; who, if the firft Blow fail, roufes,. 
puthes down, andtramples under Foot all that he meets with; *till, at. 
length tired, he is mattered, and thus led back to the Altar again. 
Juft fo it appeared to me. Truly, .we fee few fuch Pieces fo efficaci-- 
oufly exprefled; every thing, as, the /partment, By-works and Tnti- 
dents were fo proper, fo needful to explain the Matter, that the O-. 
miffion of any of them would have made the Ordonnance imperfect. 
What an Effect has the Statue of Venus in pointing out the Lafcivioul-, 

| ae @ . nefs 
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nefs of this heathenith.Woman! Does not the naughty old Woman, 
with the Key in her Hand, plainly thew, that fhe’s in her own Houfe, | 
not in that of Samfon, or the Commander of the Philifiines? Or of | 
what Ufe would the Money on the Table be, if we {aw not, by the | 
Bearer, that it was not Sam/on’s? For he is afleep, and the Money | 
now brought in: But if, on fuch an Occafion, the Running of the Bear- | 
ers and the Noife of the Money be thought improper, as difcovering 
the Plot; I fay there is no Impropriety in it ; fince it’s poffible to run 
bare-footed over a marble Floor, without any Noife, and to fet down 
Bags of Money without rattling. All here is hufh; no body {peaks, 
for every one knows his Bufinefs. | 

In the fecond Piece, De/i/ab makes to the Statue for Proteion: 
Why does the fly, and why in fuch Fear, after Sam/on is bereft of his 
Strength? yet fhe cannot be eafy; fhe is tofled between Hope and Fear, 
and her Anxiety makes her catch hold of any thing fhe meets with ; 
and, as long as Sam/on is prefent, fhe retains her Trouble. The Com- 
mander’s paflionate Motion is, I think, very proper; for tho’ he be | 
difcharging the Duty of a Servant, it’s eafy to imagine, that, feeing 
the dead Bodies lie about him, he would not have expoled himlelf to 
the Danger of approaching Sam/on, had he not been fecurely tied; _ 
Now, ruthing from his lurking Place, he falls boldly on Sam/on ; poffi- — 
bly, not fo much to fhew.his own Valour, as to {pirit the others; for 
he looks not at Sam/on, but at the Soldiers. "The old Woman’s lying 
tumbled down is not improper, as being feeble-legg’d and full of Fear: 
And altho’ fhe have no Share in the A@tion, yet it’s not repugnant to 
the Story, if only for DelJah’s fake; and for the fame Reafon fhe 
is flung into Shade. Her Garment turned up, can be no great 
Scandal to an ill Woman. 

Let us now confider both the Pi€tures; but chiefly the Signification 
of Samfon’s Hair, and the Love of Delilah. q 
_ We read briefly in Scripture, many Things touching the Hair of 
Sam/fon; of which he was very careful; becaufe, whilft it grew, it be- 
came longer and thicker; whereby he gained greater Strength. for 
breaking the Ropes, with which he was at any time bound: But, be- 
ing cut off, his Strength forfook him, and his whole Body was fub- 
jefted to Weaknels, | 

By the Perfon of Samfon the Nazarean, we underftand, a2 Man cho- 
fen by Heaven, and devoted to its Service; for the Men of that Or- 
der took, as I have faid, efpecial Care of their Hair; which gave 
them Virtue, adorning the Head, i. ¢. the Underftanding ; which, the — 
more it increafes, the more courageous we become againit the Af — 
| fault, 
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faults of our Enemies. _ By Enemies endeavouring to:bind us, we under- 
‘ftand, buman Inchnations, and the Fire of Concupifcence. When now, 
thro’ Frailty, we are feduced by this De/ilah, thofe corrupt Affettions, 
_whereby the Luft of S/eep overpowers us, and we flumber in her Lap, 
right Reafon becomes ufelefs, and we ceafe to do good. Thus we are 
fhorn by the Wiles of Women, that is, by means of Voluptuoufne/s, we 
a: re 
ave deaf to the Impulfes of the Spirit ;, and then of courle lie open to 
our Enemies, both to fcorn and cruth us; for worldly Affairs are fo 
affecting, that they have no fooner got the Maftery, but we find our- 
felves crofled, either by Covetoufnefs, Love, Hatred, Jealoufy, or o- 
ther Difquiet: But returning to ourlelyes, or awaking, we become fen- 
fible of our. Folly, and. thro’ Contrition, gradually recover our Hair, 
and thereby our Strength; and then, dying to Sin, we at once over- 
come both ourfelves. and our Enemies. 3 

The Hair cut off alfo implies, the Weakne/s of the Faculties of the 
Soul or Spirit ; or even Death itfelf. 

Euripides teftifies,: that A/cefus could not die before Mercury came 
from Heaven to cut off his Hair. Minos likewife could not overcome 
King Ni/us, unlefs his fatal Hair were cut off by his Daughter. And: 
Dido, fays Virgil, could not die before #uno, who pitied her long A- 

ony and lingering Death, fent Iris to releafe the Soul from corporeal. 
es by cutting off her white Hair, and offering it to Pluto. | 
Thefe two. laft: hiftorical Pi€tures differed from the two preceding: 
in this, that they were.not mixed with poetic Figures; as Cupid, or 
Love; /Megera, or Rage, and fuch like, to help the Expreflion of 
the Paffions,. or Meanings; fince ’tis certain, that rea/ Truth could not 
be difcerned from Fiffion by a Mixture of both. And altho’ the Sta-. 
tue of Venus, in this Matter of Fatt, feem to be. of that Nature, yet. 
"tis nothing to the main Point, but ferves only to fhew, that the P/ace: 
was heathenifo, and. where probably fuch Figures were. common.among: 
that People. 


c HAP. X. Of the Piftures in the fecond Story,. built after the 
| Doric Order.. | 


admire, I afcended the fecond Story into another of more ele-- 
gant Architecture, after the Doric Order. This Room. was not lo: 


j A F TER viewing this Apartment, which I could not enough; 


' 


‘long, but a little higher than the former, and I met there with the | 
following Pictures. : hae vk sina 
~The valiant ‘Hercules, after having performed many wonderful Ex- 
ploits, not able longer to refift the Indignation of uno, his Step-mo- 
- ther, thro’ {marting Rage burned himfelf; occafioned by the poifoned 
‘Shirt of We(lus, which Deianira had fent him, out of Jealoufy, that 
he loved Jo/e, Daughter of Euritus, King of Oecalia. Fupiter, much 
concerned at this, carried him to Heaven in‘a triumphant Chariot, and 
‘plated him among the Stars, in the Number of the Gods. 
This Profpe& was wild, woody, and mountainous. Inthe middle 
of the Piece, ‘a little to the right, nearthe’ Point of Sight, was feen 4 | 
latge Pile of rough Wood lying crofs-wife, not as chopped, but rent } 
afutider, having Roots and .Branches. “The upper Wood was fmall, 
and the under very large, lying parallel with the Piece. Here the] 
unhappy Heroe, the Scourge of Montfters, was' lying extended ‘over his 
Lion’s Skin, with his Head to the right, and Feet to thé left Side | 
turned fomewhat’ backward; and his Breaft leahing over. ‘His Face a 
little rifing, and bending forwards, was ‘een in profile from’ the | 
right Side, difcovering’ Refignation, unattended ‘with’ Pain. © His” lef¢ | 
Arm was quite raifed, with the Hand behind, under his Head; the | 
other Arm lay out alittle forward on the Wood, with the Hand - 
half fhut, andthe Infide towards his Body. His right Knee was whol- 
ly drawn up, with the Foot inclining towards‘ it 5 the other Leg was 
reprefented hanging off, as if he would lift himfelf fomewhat higher, | 
Philoéfetes, before the Wood, alittle tothe right, kneeling on his left] 
Knee, fupported his bent Body on his Elbow and the right Knee. He] 
looked downwards, holding, before his Face, a Part of his Garment; | 
as if-he were weeping, and, with a Torch’ in his left Hand, fetting | 
_ Fire to the Wood. In the' Middle of the Piece, behind the Pile, on } 
the fecond Ground, was feena triumphal Chariot, ‘finely adorned with” 
Carving and Gilding, and Children with Garlands of Palm ; the fore | 
moft Wheel, like a Star, appeared fideways, half behind the Ground; 
and the Horfes turning to the right, almoft fronting, got fomewhat © 
higher.. Mercury was feen entire to his left Foot, which was hidden 
behind the Ground, on which Foot, leaning ‘back, «he ‘fupported”” 
himfelf. He advanced, with his right Leg forwards, towards the | 
burning Pile, with his right Hand behind him, wherewith he drew | 
in He Reni as if he were going to ftop; looking back, he was ac- 
cofting Fupiter, riding on the Air, and pointed at Hercules with his 
left Hand quite’ open, and: a little fotefhortened.’ upiter’s Upper-" 
ie parts © 
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parts came forward, with. his. Legs forefhortenéd towards Mercury 5 
pointing upwards with his right Hand, and Scepter, crofs his Body, ~ 
and in his left holding the Thunder againft his Thigh. Behind the 
Chariot, above Hercules, to the right Side, the Ground rofe up hilly. 
Behind the Horfes were feen high Pine-trees and Cyprefles, and fome 
broken Stems; and behind Mercury were others, fomewhat lower and 
further. On the left Side, up to the Horizon, appeared the Sea; and,’ 
not far in it, a Rock almoft in the Form of an affrighted Man; which 
IT judged to be the unhappy Servant Lychas, who was flung into the 
Sea by his Mafter’s Fury. On the before-mentioned rocky Hill, flood 
a {moaking Altar; and next it, a burning Fire-pan and the Club of. 
Hercu/es. In the Pannel of the Altar, was carved an Eagle with o-' 
pen Wings, and the Thunder in its Bill; fitting on a Feftoon of Oak-) 
leaves. In the Front of the Piece, on the left Side, lay a very large 
Body of an old Tree, tore up by the Roots; and the Hole in the 
Ground, thereby made, was ftill apparent; the Roots abounded with. 
Fibres, and the other End came forwards to. the middle of the Piece, : 
where it went into the Frame. Here and there lay fome May-branch-: 
es, and Stones thrown off their Bafes. On the Ground, by Pdi/offe~. 
tes, lay Hercules’s ivory Bow and Quiver, adorned with Gold, and of a 
Size bigger than ordinary ; the Strap being enriched with gold Buckles. 
On this Quiver. was a imall inlaid or chafed Figure repreienting 4tro- 
pos, the laft of the fatal Sifters, with her Sciflors. 

This Piece was ftrongly lighted from the right Side, a ‘little front- 
ing. The Hill, and Altar, and Hind-part of the Chariot, were moftly 
in the Shade of the Trees. The Fore-parts of the Horfes, and the 
Upper-parts of Mercury, half way his Thigh, were inthe Light; 
and the reft downwards, with Part of the. Ground, was in Shade. Su= 
piter, placed very high, almoft to the Frame, received the Light be-; 
hind his Head, Shoulder and Arm, andthe reft of his Body was in 
Shade againft the light Sky... The Trees behind the Horles were pret- 
‘ty dark. 

: ” Philoiferes, Son of Pan, was arrayed in a Sattin Coat of Armour, 
of bright Straw-colour: ‘The Straps were gold Embroidery on a green-. 
ith blue Ground. His Upper-garment hanging behind him, and tuck- 
ed up about the middle in the Girdle, between it and the Hile of his 
Sword, was Crimfon, alfo embroidered with Gold; as were like- 
wile his Buskins; his Hair was fair, and fhort-curled; he had little 
Beard ; his Helmet and Half-pike lay by-him; the Helmet a 
a rittle 
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a little inwardly, and elegantly wrought with Gold and Silver; a! 
large white Feather hung from it carelefly on the Ground. Ae 
The naked Body, on the Pile of Wood, appeared very’ beautiful ; 
the Breaft, fomewhat heaving, received a ftrong Light; the Mufcling! 
of the Stomach and. Ribs was well ‘expreft, but on the Arnis and 
Legs faintly ; the Toes of the right Foot, which had yet fome Mo-. 
tion, fhrunk inwardly; his Eyes were dying, and the Balls drawn to-' 
wards the Corners; the Mouth, fomewhat open, feemed either to} 
fend forth Sighs, or fetch Breath, or utter, for the laft Time, fome! 
moving Words; which raifed the utmoft Sorrow in Philocfetes, and! 
melted him into Tears, as I thought. . Mercury was almoft naked 31 
having only a {mall green Silk Scarf about him; wherein ftuck his! 
Gaduceus. ‘The Horles were winged ; and the Head of one appeared, | 
but that of the other was hid behind Mercury. 
This Piece was particularly remarkable for the Death of the Heroe;) 
and did not ill agree with what we have before inthis Work obferved, | 
touching the Condition of a Man ina very hot Summer. Queftionlefs, | 
the Poifon not only worked his Body outwardly, but inflamed and confu-| 
med his very Entrails:: For this Reafon, I alfo thought he muft die.” 
His Breath was mifty, and his: Mouth gaped after Coolnefs; his Eye-| 
lids, ftiff and heavy thro’ inward Heat, he could hardly keep open 5” 
his Sight {mothered by the Steam, and its Motion retarded by they 
Slacknefs of the optical Nerves,’ drew towards the utmoft Corners. ; 
The Sweat broke out and he thined with Wetnefs ; chiéfly about the’ 
‘Breaft, over which waved ‘a thin Damp, like the Fumes of boiling | 
Water ; which made his Out-line unite with the Ground: Inthis Part it 
was, that the unhappy Heroe had the moft Feeling ; and where the | 
Blood, leaving the Members and feeking for Shelter, was retiring to | 
the Heart ; his Breaft was fwelled; and, as he fetched Breath, heaved 
and fet; his Belly was fallen in, and the Ribs were prominent; His 
Upper-parts to the Navel, wereof a warm and fiery Colour, yet frefh | 
and beautiful, as wasalfo his Face ; his Lips were not as yet dead nor’ 
pale, but. his Hands and Feet almoft burned black ; his Eye-brows | 
appeared drawn fomewhat upwards, as one who, tho’ fleepy, ftrives | 
to keep awake; the Arms and Legs were bare, pale and thrunk, as : 
partaking of Death ; but the Fingers, Knuckles, Knees, and Toes 
were Violet, heightened with Yellow ; about the Ribs and Belly were | 
feen fome red and violet Spots of the Poifon; and his Linnen fhoved ” 
underneath atthe Navel,’ hung in Rags, the major Part’ whereof was” 
under his Body and Thigh, and partly ftained with Blood. — ae 
: illuftri- 
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biter, very much moved, caft his Eyes downwards  fidewife on the pi- 
iful Body, and fpake to Mercury, who looked up at the celeftial Ru- 
er, with Concern, as if he were faying, Look Father ! He is . 
pxpiring. No People were feen thereabouts, except thofe before men- 
tioned; nor any Satyrs or Wood-gods. It’s certain, that if any have 
been there, Hercules frighted them away in his Rage. The Sorrow of 
Philofteres was, in my Opinion, inexpreffible, and the Artift therefore, 
with Reafon, had covered his Face. But why Pean’s Son fhould be 
svith Hercules, without Servants, I could not apprehend; but fancy’d, 
it was, becaufe the Painter thought it unneceffary, this Bofom-friend 
alone fufficiently explaining the Matter; a fecond Reafon might be, 
becaufe the Poet mentions nothing of it; and laftly, becaufe the Mat- 
ter clears itfelf fo well, that any Addition would alter it, and, inftead 
of an unexpected AG, make it rather appear as a premeditated Funeral 
Solemnity. Whence, we may well infer, that the Pile was not prepa- 
red for him, but that he himfelf made it on a fudden; as the Poet 
relates. 
This artful Piece was remarkable for thefe three Things naturally 
and plainly expreft; to wit, the Faé# itfelf; what preceded, and what 
followed. The Beginning of the Tragedy was, when, having receiv- 
ed the poifoned Shirt of Neffus, by Lychas, he offered it at the Altar 
to Fupiter his Father. The Sequel of his Rage appeared by that un- 
happy Wretch’s being caft into the Sea, and metamorphifed into a 
Rock; after which, he burned himfelf; and his fucceeding Triumph 
was fhewn by the Chariot which ¥upiter fends him for his Deificati- 
on. Renafcitur ex funere Phenix. | 
~ The Conclufions to be made from the Perfons of Wej/us, Deianira 
and Lychas may be thefe. | 
| We learn from the Centaur, how dangerous the Gifts of Enemies 
are; the Caufe of the great Heroe’s Death. In Desarina we difcover 
her imprudent and indifcreet Paffion, and the Effects of her Jealouly ; 
which made her the Inftrument of her Husband’s Death ; and in Ly- 
has, we obferve the miferable Reward of his Services, and that the 
Misfortunes of Servants are fometimes by the Great fo conftrued as to 
sender Obedience and Difobedience equally culpable. 
~ Over the Door, oppofite to the former Piece, was feen another in 
an Oftagon, equal to the Width of the Door; which I took at firft to 
P a Gap in the Wall, becaufe it was a little darkifh; but approach- 
ing, I found it thus. poe 
| No, 18, 3G Second 
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Second Pifture. 


Amphitryo, being with Alcmena in her Bed-chamber, had, before | 
he went to Bed, laid the two Children, Iphiclus and Hercules, in his| 
Shield, under a Pavillion ; into which, ¥uno, full of Spite and Rage, | 
caft two Serpents, in order to devour the two Innocents, e{pecially 
flercules; who {queezed them to Death, and flung them at 4mphitryo’s 
ect... : 

Forwards, on the left Side, one Step high, were feen the two Chil- 
dren lying in the Shield, encompafled with a Balluftrade running from) 
the forepart of the Piece towards the Point of Sight, and which took 
up two thirds of the Piece. Amphitryo, at the Children’s Cry, leap- 
ing out of Bed with an undrawn Sword in his Hand, came to fee! 
what was the matter ; and, having one Foot onthe Step, he met with 
the young Hercules, looking at him with a Smile, and grafping, with | 
both Hands, one of the Serpents, which he fqueezed to Death; the 
other lying already athis Feet. Amazed at this, Amphitryo ftarted 
back: The other Child, bawling out, lay, half tumbled out of the 
Shield, with a Pillow and Part of the Cloaths on the Floor. Behind 
Hercules, and beyond the Shield hung the T/eban Prince’s purple Man- | 
tle over two Half-pikes, which ftuck up flanting from the Wall, and™ 
were tied together. Over them, a little backward, the baulked ¥u- | 
mo was leen mounting upwards, encompafied with a dark Cloud, with 
her Scepter by her Side in her left Hand, and, with the other lifted | 
up, feeming to threaten with her Fift, and looked down frowning at | 
the Children. Somewhat further, beyond the Balluftrade, in the mid- | 
dle of the Piece, rofe 4 or 5 Steps, pot ae in by an Hand-rail, reach- | 
ing quite crofs the Piece. Behind them, at the further End, in the 
middle of the Piece, was a large and deep Compafs-niche or Alcove, | 
having a Curtain drawn up and faftened, on each Side, with twa’ 
Rings; herein ftood the Bed. The Apartment was 8 Feet high, and} 
nang with Tapeftries; and over them, as far as I could perceive, the} 
Wall was divided into Pannels, wherein were fome faint Bafs-reliefs, re- | 

prefenting warlike Ads. On the left Side of the Alcove, in the Corner, | 
was a round Pedeftal or half Column, whereon ftood a burning Lamp.) 
_ dlcmena, much concerned, ftood fomewhat ftooping on the Steps, loak- 
ing earneftly about, with a {mall Torch in her Hand, which fhe held. 
up high; refting the other on the Pedeftal of the Hand-rail, and hold-. 
ing a Part of her white Garment, which buttoned under her pace, 
and. 
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and trailed behind; her Hair was tied up in a white Cloth. The 
'Hind-works were feen, by the Torch, in a dim Light, except the 
Corner wherein the Lamp ftood; which, with the Door, adorned with 
fine Foliage, thewed fomewhat fironger. From uno proceeded fome 
light Rays, darting on the Children and thereabouts. ‘This Light was 
mot like that of a Candle, but of the Day or Thunder: It moftly fell 
on the Under-parts of the Child in the Shield; his Upper-parts and 
‘Head, with fomewhat of the Pillow, tumbled out, were in the Shade ; 
he turned in the Shield his Upper-parts one Way, and his Under-ones, 
another; which were forefhortened. Amphitryo’s Upper-parts, almoft 
to the Middle, were in. the Shade of the Clouds, receiving ftrong Re- 
flexions from the Children and the Floor. I ftood pondering, how 
Alcmena came by the lighted Torch; but, on a narrow InipeCtion, 
found a large gold Candleftick ftanding near her, by the other Pedeftal ; 
and I wondered why 4/ceus’s Som had not taken it, yet, on-further 
Confideration, concluded, that, thro? Hurry and Fear, he overlooked 
it, as ufual on fuch Occafions ; which A/cmena perceiving, fhe proba- 
bly jumped, out of Bed and feized it. Such was this Pi€ture. Thefe 
three Lights were finely and di/tin#ly obferved: The Lamp, which 
was diftant, gave a white or pale Light, but fomewhat fogey. The 
Flame of the Torch was, almoft to the Wick, covered by the Clouds 
under ¥uno; which, as far as I could apprehend, was an artful Sleight 
of the Mafter, in order to render the foremoft Light the brighter and 
{tronger; and to avoid the Neceflity of making the whole Piece dark ; 
which otherwife he muft have done for the fake of Naturalnefs. 

Funo had a Diadem, and a light blue Garment, her Head-attire 
was wild, and her Locks flying about like Serpents. 
_ The Poets mention, that Hercules was reprefented by the Ancients, 
as an Example of a// Virtues, as well of the Body as the Soul; {queez- 
ing Serpents to Death with his Hands, even in his Cradle ; by which 
they give us to underftand, that a Man, fitted for Heroifm, ought, 
from his Infancy, to fhun Pleafures, and mortify carnal AffeCions. 
| Now, thinking to go out of the Aparment, to fee what was fur- 
ther remarkable, I, looking up higher, perceived another Picture a- 
painit the coved Cieling, Cupola-wile ; wherefore, ftopping to fee it, 
and examine whether it had any Relation to the Pieces before’ men- 
tioned, I found it to be the Detfication of the aforefaid great He- 
roe, welcomed by ¥upiter, and the whole Train of Gods and God- 
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Laurels, was feen below, directly under him, ftanding, with one Hand 
by his Side, and having an Olive-branch in the other; he ftood frenting: 
down to Half-way the Thighs, in the Fore-part of the Chariot ; which 
was on Clouds; the Pole of it rofe up a little to the right Side, accord 
ing to the Courfe of the Horfes, which Mercury was guiding to the left 
Side upwards, fwaying again to the Middle, and, with the Chariot, 
making a Semicircle; fo that the. winged Horfes were feen moftly from 
underneath ; their Breafts fronting, and Heads towards the right: Mer 
cury held the Reins in with his right Hand, clofe to his Mouth. ‘The 
Chariot was furrounded with many Cupids, having Garlands ang 
Branches. Mercury looked towards the right at Fuprter, who, with 
his Scepter diretted him to a Circle of 12 glittering Stars in the Firs 
mament, which enlighten’d tome {mall Clouds in that Quarter. ‘The 
whole celeftial Body {at on waving Clouds, exulting and clapping thei 
Hands. The Sun thone bright. - | 
I was furprized that none had their Badge, of DiftinAion, except 
Fupiter, riding on his Eagle, and holding the Thunder, and Ade cury 
with his Gaduceus in ‘his Hand, and Wings onhis Feet: But on Contig 
deration, that the Gods are well known to each other, I direéted my 
Eye to Hercules, and obferved, that he was without his Club and 
Lion’s Skin; which induced me to think, they were burned with hig 
Body ; neverthelefs, his frizled Hair and Beard, and fine Mien, conj 
vinced me, that it could be no Body but Hercules, In fine, | examines 
all the Gods and Goddefles, one after another, and began to know 
them all, to the very leaft: Apollo, by his radiant Air and deauti fal 
Body ; Diana, by her black Hair and brown Complexion 5. Bacchus 
by his jolly Cheeks and Members; /H/culapius, by his: long trefled 
Hair and Beard; Venus, by her fquab Members and amorous Lookj 
Momus, by his foolifh Countenance ; and fo forth, Each had his’ proj 
per Colours: Venus’s Garment was Red, Diana’s, Blue, Bacchust 
Purple, Geres’s, Straw-colour, Momus’s, Green and Yellow, “@c. whick 
fo diftinguifhed them as to leave no room for Doubt. But funo ang 
Tris appeared not in their Company ; becaufe, I fuppofe, the forme 
could not bear the Affront. of feeing Hercules thus honoured, I exa 
mined further, into the Ornaments of the Apartment, and  perceivee 
they were fo orderly and well adapted tothe Subje&t as to raife Wom 
der’ On both Sides of the Room ranged eight Columns, of Pifai 
Marble, crofs-cut into Bands pretty wide from one another; on-eack 
Side of the Door, and in each. Corner, one, and between thele, twé 
other 
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others: flanding clofe together, wich their Architrave, Frize, and 
Cornice, and) thereon a Paparet with Pannels, from which {prung the 
Coving of the Cieling, in the Middle whereof was this laft mentioned 
‘Piece in an oval Compartment of Oak-leaves and Acrons. The Me- 
topes inthe Prize were adorned with Foliage of the fame Sort of 
‘Leaves ; and in the Pannels of the Parapet were Feftoons, with a 
‘Crown of Laurel hanging. at them. Between the two firft and laft 
‘Columns appeared other Feftoons in oblong Pannels; and under each, 
a. Club and Lion’s Skin: Thole Feftoons were compofed of Palm- 
branches with their Fruit. On both Sidesof the Door, between it and: 
the firft Column, ftood a Palm -tree, whofe Branches reached up-to: 
the Coving, projecting very elegantly over the before - mentioned: 
Picture. Thole Palm-trees, with the frizalOrnaments, were bronzed 5, 
the Architraye and Cornice, of ferpentine Stone, and the Frize, like: 
the Columns, Pifan Marble. On each fide of the Door, between, 
the. two firft Columns, was. a large Bafs-relief of plain light and: 
yellow Marble. The one reprelented Hercules afleep, furrounded: 
by the Troop of Pigmies : The other fhewed his awaking,. and hiding; 
them in his Lyon’s Skin. From this firft Proof of his Valour, he: 
afterwards got the Name of * Hercules Primogenttus. On: the other: 
Side of the Apartment, oppofite to this laft, Hercules was feen {pin- 
ning, by Omphale ; and, in the other Pannel'on that Side, his hooting. 
Neus. Round the Cieling-piece were twelve {mall circular Pannels,. 
joined together with Wreaths of Palm-leaves; thefe exhibited, in: 
faint Bals-relief of Fret-work, the Ladours of Hercules, Between: 
them and the Piece appeared fome Lion’s Heads. 

"Ere we proceed in our Relation, let us thew. what the Heathens un-. 
derftood by the Deification of Hercules. 
_. Hercules, the Glory of valiant Men, fhews:us, by his Deification,, 
that thofe who attempt that Honour in their Life-times, as 4uthony 
with his G/eopatra did, or ftrive to obtain it by intreating and cajoling. 
the People, as moft of the Per fran Kings and Romulus did, mittake the 
the right Method; whereas Hercules’s whole Life was taken up in 
freeing the World from Monfters.and Tyrants ; and no Divine Honours. 
were paid him ’till after his, Death; for Eternity, which he obtained. 
only by Death, teaches, that true Virtue will not be flattered in this 
Life ; as dlexander proved to thofe who were before-hand for calling: 
/him a God, by fhewing them the Blood which iflued from his Wounds,, 
/in the fame Manner as from. other Mortals. How powerful and virtuous. 
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foever a Man may be, as long as he draws Breath he cannot call himfelf | 
happy, as being no more exempted from the Teeth of biting Envy, 
than Hercules was in his Lifetime. ‘The Heathens worfhipped him as | 
a God, according to their Superftition ; believing alfo, that though all | 
Souls are immortal, yet thofe of valiant Men, purfuing Virtue, at- | 
tain an higher Pitch of Honour, and partake of the Deity: They even | 
affign him, in Heaven, Hebe, the Goddefs of Youth, fora Confort, on’ 
account of his Strength, which is found only in Youth. 

Thus, in After-times, the Philofopher and Poet Empedocles, vainly, 
in Imitation of Hercules, who made his Friend Phi/offetes {wear never 
to reveal the Place where he burnt himfelf, nor what was become of | 
him, in order to induce the People to think he was taken up into | 
Heaven) threw himfelf into Mount Atma: But his Iron Slippers, be- 
ing caft out with the fiery Stones, difcoyered the Cafe and the Truth. } 
But, to return to our Relation, | 

In going out of the Apartment, I faw on the Pavement a Sphera | 
Mundi, or terreftrial Globe, curioufly inlaid, divided on each Side — 
with Compartments, and cut with elegant Bands of coftly Marble and — 
Jafper, which ran to the Center: Each Stone fhewed a Monfter running — 
off from the Globe, and fuch as Hercules, in his Life-time, had de- ~ 
livered the World from. 


I could not fatisfy myfelf with the Sight of this Work. But having | 
at laft feen all Things here, I, by a fide-pair of Stairs, landed ona | 
Paflage leading to another Apartment, of the Jonic Order, nothing | 
inferior to the before-mentioned in rich Ornaments and Marble. 


CHAP. XI. Of the Pifures in the third Story, built after the | 


Ionic Order. 


N a Time, as Semiramis was combing and binding up her Hair, | 
News was brought to her of the Revolt of the Babylonians: | 
Whereupon, with one of the Trefies hanging untied, fhe imme- | 
diately’ marched againft the Rebels; and bound not her Hair ’cill fhe 
had regained the Town, and reduced the People to their Obedience. 
This courageous Princefs arofe from her Chair, half-coifed; {wear- | 
ing with her right Thumb held up, and, with her left Hand, pulling 
her Side-locks towards her, which a waiting Woman next her, on the | 
right, had in her Hand, and wherein the Comb was as yet fticking. 
On 
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}On the Table by her, which was covered with a coft! Carpet of 
jthick gold Embroidery, ftood a large oval Va el in a gold 
Frame chafed with Foliage, and on the top were two billing Pidgeons: 
of unpolithed Silver. On the Table lay alfo fome precious Ornaments,, 
‘as Bracelets, Necklaces, Jewels, €3¢. and her Diadem, in the Shape 
of a Pyramid, befet with Stones. Behind her Chair, flood a young 
Daméfel, holding a gold Plate with fome Cups, Pots.and little Boxes. 
of Perfume. Behind this Virgin, appeared two others in Surprize 
and mutual Embrace. On the left Side was an old Matron,. with her 
Back fronting, holding an opened Letter in her left Hand. A little: 
more towards the middle, another Virgin was pulling away, from the 
Table into the Corner forwards, a little Fountain elegantly wrought, and’ 
refting on four Wheels. In the Fore-part of the Piece, on the right 
side, a Meffenger was kneeling before the Queen quite dejected. At 
the further End of the Apartment, in the middle, was a: Gate-like- 
Opening, and on each Side of it, a Term, of white Marble, whereon: 
hung fome warlike Inftruments.. The Room was hung with Tapeftry.. 
The aforefaid Gate fhewed an Entrance into another magnificent A- 
partment, adorned with Bafs-reliefs and other Imagery: At the fur- 
ther End of it was feen a large thallow Niche, and under it a broad: 
Pedeftal or elegant Seat, on the Side of which fat the Figure of a 
Woman, with the Feet towards the Light, holding in its. Lap a Globes, 
whereon the right Hand, with a Sceptre in it, refed. Its Head was. 
adorned with a tripple mural Crown. Over it, in the Niche, ftood; 
bafs-relief-like, a grave Man, in a majeftic Drefs, refting his: right 
Hand on a Truncheon, and having a. Torch in his left.. He wae 
crowned with Flowers, and about his Neck hung a gold Chain.. This 
Figure was.Golden, and-the Ground of the Niche, Azure-blue. The 
Columns were of white, and the Building of Egyptian Marble,.. and 
the Ornaments Gold. Behind the Matron, at the End of the frit A- 
Fartment, a young Damfel, by the Queen’s Order (which the. Matron. 
fignified to her) was climbed up, reaching with one Hand as high as: 
fhe could,. to; take, down fome Arms off one of the Terms ;. which the - 
Matron,. with the bent Fore-finger of her right Hand, beckoned ta. 
er to bring forwards... Whereupon the Damfel looked back. as the 
was untying the Weapons. 
_ The Queen ftood by the Table, with her Upper-parts. turned a: lit- 
tle to. the left ; her Breaft, was half open, and put out; her Head, als 
moft upright, inclining fomewhat towards.the left Shoulder ; her Eyes: 
ftaring ;, her Mouth, a little open, as if the were {peaking: She was: 
dreft 
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Get in white Sattin, over a dark blue Bodice ‘or Cuirafs, richly em-} 
broidered with Gold, and befet with precious Sones; the Sleeves were? 
very wide, but turned up, and fattened with a gold Buckle or Hook 3} 
her Gown, buttoned above the Knee, and gathered up round about 5) 
fhe was buskined halfway the Legs: Her Robe, lying on the Chair, | 
was of Tyréan Purple, embroidered with Gold, and lined with Ermine. 
The young Damfiel, who was bufy in attirmg the Head of the Prin- 
cefs, was dreft in Violet. The Virgin behind the Chair, puthed fome- 
what by the Queen’s ftarting up, ftept back and-overthrew a Cup on 
the Plate, which put her out of Countenance: She was dreft in Rofe- 
colour; and the two, behind her, in dark Blue, a little greenifh. The 
Matron had‘a long cloth Garment of dark Fillemot, gold-bordered 5} 
her Under-garment, as well as1 could perceive by the Sleeve, was] 
dark Violet, and her Head elegantly wound with Fillets of many} 
Golours, the Ends whereof hung down her Back. The Virgin, whe 
took down the Weapons, had a_ pale apple-bloflom-coloured Garment, 
The Meflenger was feen fidewife, a: little hindwardly, in a {mall 
gold-fringed Mantle, dark Grey or blackifh, hanging halfway down 
his Back; his Under-coat was light Grey, and reached below the 
Knees ; his Buskins were of Beaft’s Skin; he had a Dagger by his 
Side, or ftuck in his Girdle, with a {mall Staff in his Hand; his Hels 
met, having a Dragon’s Head, and two Wings on top like thofe of a 
Bat, lay by him; his brown Skin fhone with Sweat, as did his Hairy 
which was not long, yet tied behind. : : 
The Apartment received its Light from the right Side, through 4 
large Compats-headed Window, which fell ftrongly on the Queen 
and about her, a little forward: She caufed a Ground-fhade on thé 
Corner of the Table ; by which the Matron’s Under-parts were welll 
fet off. The Meflenger was moftly in Shade, as being more forward 
than the Window. The Hangings, between the Window and Gateway; 
were half in Shade; which fet the Princefs and the Attendance be 
hind her ftrongly off: In one of thofe Hangings (which were very old, 
and of adark Purple Colour) was wrought,’ in coftly Needle-work, 
The Flood and Noah’s Ark; and inthe other, the Confujion of Babel; 
and the marching off and Divifion of the People; and above, about the 
Sweep of the Gate, as round the Edges of a Medal, were fome Syriaé 
_Chara&ters or Letters. On the right Side, over the Hangings, the 
Apartment appeared lighter, by means of two circular Windows 
running towards the Point of Sight. The Cieling was coved. The 
Floor inlaid with large Marbles of various Colours, About the Table; 
and 
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rand the foremoft Group, lay .a large white. round. Stone, which 
gently. united with the other Light; yet without attracting the 
Eye. iJ a a im 
Sedation the right Side, behind the Meffenger, fome Steps went 
'down to a-Door below... Thro’ the Window appeared the Offskip, oY 
Part of a Palm-tree. ; 
[forgot to fay, that the Weapons hanging on the Terms confifted 
of Quivers, Bows and Swords. In the Bafon, of the golden Fountain 
ran a Spout of Water, upon a Cloth or two, and a Spunge lying in 
}C. 
Over-againft this Piece, on the oppofite Wall, was the Sequél.of the 
preceding, ina | . | tae | 
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_ Here Semiramis was feen fetting out from her Court, with ‘an | ex- 
traordinary Majefty and Courage. She defcended the Steps very airily. 
A martial Fire feemed to inflame her Heart; which gave a Glow to 
her Cheeks; her Eyes {parkled like two Stars. .. If the .had not ah 
Helmet, I fhould,' by her Drefs and Accoutrements, have taken her 
for a. Diana going a hunting. Every thing was in Readinefs for her © 
March, ‘even to her Robe; which the refufed to put on, contented on+ 
ly with a Bow and Arrows and her Authority.. ‘The waiting Women 
ran. up and down Stairs, one bringing this, another that ; one of the 
chief. put the royal, Helmet on her Head); a Footftool was fet for her, 
below on the Stairs, whilft the: other 'was girding the Sword about 
her. The curvetting Horfe, inured to War, ftood ready at the Stair- 
foot. The Trumpets founded, and the People, full of: Defire, crowd- 
ed about. The Paflage was cleared. The Horfe, divided into Troops, 
were drawn up in the Inner-court... The Meflenger ran down 'the fur- 
ther, Steps ; and the Matron.above; in the Gateway,) was gaping and 
‘flaring at the Preparations. ‘The Sky was clear, and feemed:to favour 
the Princefs’s, Enterprize. | 

.. Haying, thro’ Hurry, but tranfiently viewed thefe Things, I ‘could 
not poflibly well remember every. Cireumftance, fo as. to give a true 
Defcription, of that excellent Piece; wherefore, attentively placing 
may before it, my Obfervations were.as follows, | . a 
| On the left Side was feen a magnificent Portico, with four lonic Co- 
‘lumns fupporting their Ornaments; and_on' each Side, a Balluftrade 
and Plinth; running down <5, 6r, 6‘Steps,;'to,a_ large Pedeftal, whereon 
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lay Lioneffés, caped and covered, whofe Bodies were full of Syriac 
Charaéters. The Gate was circular-headed; and over it a Key-ftone — 
which fupported the Cornice, and wherein was a bronzed Lion’s Head, | 
‘Over each Column, in the Frize, were the fame Sorts of Heads; and) 
‘between them, a faint carved Quiver and lighted Torch acrofs. On| 
each Side, in the Wings of the Portico, was a Niche, the Bottoms | 
whereof were even with the Sill of the Door, and running towards | 
the Point of Sight. At the Extremities, of thofe Wings, were two 
other Columns, ftanding againft a Wall, which ran, ona low Ground, 
to the middle of the Piece. This Wall was divided: by flat Fafcias,. 
in the Nature of Pilafters; and, between them, were circular Open- 
ings, through which was feen the Inner-court, and above the Wall, 
its Side, running, deep in the Piece, towards. the Point of Sight.. At 
the End of the faid Wall was fuch another, parallel with the fore- 
moft, which bounded the Inner-court ; and, further behind, fome Palm 
and other Trées rofe above it. On the Fore-ground, on. the right 
Side, the Ground was rugged up to the nag Alarmed of the Steps, 
defcending into the Fore-court; in the middle of which ftood a large 
Fountain, of white Marble, refting on a Bafis of 4 or 8 Arches, 
which were fupported by fquare, f{mooth and high Pillars, of the Do- 
vic or Ruftick Order, divided by rufticated-or Rock-like Blocks; over 
this Work arofe, inftead of an Entablature, a large Plinth, three 
Feet high, of white Marble, like the Figures. On the top, in the” 
middle, rifing 3 or 4 Steps, ftood a large terreftrial Globe, fupported’ 
by 4 Sphinxes; on which Globe fat a Woman, with her Fore-parts: 
towards the Court, holding high, in her right Hand, a Sun, and’ 
downwards, in her left, a Moon. On her Helmet was an Eagle with 
{pread Wings, and on her Breaft-ornament a Lion’s Head. Her Drefs/ 
was like that of an Heroine. On the loweft Steps, next the Plinth, | 
fat the four Parts of the World, fettered againft fome Trophies. Be-_ 
low, between the Pillars, were Copper-bronzed Bafons, which re+ 
ceived fome Spouts of Water from within, out of a Rock. This. 
huge Pile ftood in the middle of the Piece, againft the Point of Sight, 
half behind the Wall. The Fore-court was rough; and at the fur- 
ther End had Steps afcending as aforefaid. 

- Thus was the Plan of this Pifture, and the Difpofition of all the: 
fixed Work; I fhall now, to the beft of my Skill, defcribe the 


Teit. 4 
A little to the left of the Point of Sight, the courageous Queen. 
was defcending the Steps, with her left Leg forwards, and her Body 
bend: | 


‘Chap. II. Of Architeéure. | 4.249 
| bending fomewhat back, poifing on the right Leg on a Step higher. 


She fwayed her Upper-parts to the left, with the Breaft fronting; 


-fomewhat lifting up her left Arm, which was guarded with a {mall 
Shield; at the fame Time, a ftooping Virgin girt her Scimitar. . Her 
tight Hand, in which fhe held a Bow, hung, with the Arm down- 
wards ; and a Quiver full of Arrows appeared above her left Shoul- 
der: A crown’d Helmet, ornamented with a large white Feather, 
_was fet on her Head by another, anda third, with the royal Robe, 


(which the Princefsthought needlefs in this March) was going up ftairs 
again, with her Eyes fixed on the Queen: This Virgin’s right Side 


was a little fronting ; and fhe held the Robe high in her left Hand, 


4 


that it might not drag, and, with the right, kept the reft clofe to 
her Body; her dark Head-attire was ftrongly fet off againft the white 
Furr, or Lining of the Robe; and her Locks, thro’ her fwift Mo- 
tion, were flying behind, and her Gown ruffling between her Legs: 
She was girt juft under the Breaft, and had white Sandals: The Gown 
was open on the Side, difcovering the bare Leg and half the Thigh’: 
Her Garment was Rofe-colour. ‘The Matron, near the Gate-way, 
ftood ftooping forward, and wondering, with her right Hand-on the 
Balluftrade, and looking down. Next the firft Step, before the Queen, 
under the Point of Sight, ftood a ftooping Damfel, fetting a {mall 
Ivory Footftool, covered with purple Velvet, for the Queen to mount 
her Horfe by ; the held it with her right Hand, and with the-other 
was tucking up her Garment behind, feeming fearful of the Horfe. 
A little from thence came, from the right Side of the Piece, a young 
Man, looking at the Damfel, and holding, with his right Hand, a 
fine Horfe by the Bridle; he was feen from behind; his left Leg ad- 
vanced, and the right drew quite back, juft touching the Ground with 


his great Toe; his Breaft projected quite over his Poife, as if he were 
=< ftill walking; ftriking the Horfe’s Belly with his left Hand to make 


: 


him turn about. The Horfe’s Breaft was fronting, and his right Side 
fomewhat forefhortened; his Head in Profile ; the foremoft Leg pran- 
cing, and the right drawing in, as if he went backwards; his open 
Noftrils were white; as were alfo the Breaft and Legs; the reft be- 
ing dark or brown: The Bridle and other Things were Gold befet 
with Stones, having a rich Caparifon, fet off with gold Plates: The 
Houfing was Purple, richly embroidered with Gold, powdered with 
Pearls and other Coftlinefles, and almoft trailing the Ground, with fine 
Taffels flying up at the Horfe’s Motion: The Mane was dreft into 
Trefles ; and the Tail buttoned up. A Tyger’s Skin covered the 

a ths Breait. 
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Breaft.' The young Man had long light Hair, tied behind 5. hisCoat, 
girt in the Middle, was light Yellow reflecting Green ; being ftrongly, | 


? 
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fet off againft the purple Houfing ; his right Shoulder, with half his | 
Back, was feen bare; and his Carnation, beautiful and freth;, his San- | 
dals were White. The Horfe gave a Ground-fhade: over the Damfel, | 
with the Footrftool, andalittle beyond her... Quite on’ the right Side, | 
fomewhat further, ftood two.'Trumpets, turned towards the inner Court, | 
girt with Beafts Shins, and founding: Their Trumpets, almoft like 
thofe of the Romans, were winding like Serpents, with Dragon’s Heads 
at the Ends of them.;. On -the further Side of the Queen, the .Meflen- 
ger appeared. running down,the Steps, quite over his Poile ; pointing; 
with his right Handa little forefhortened, forwards, at.the inner Court, 
with his Face towards the Queen: By the little flying Mantle behind 
him, might.be perceived the Swiftnefs of his Motion; his Aion, Jike 
that of a flying. Mercury, .being free and extenfive: He flung out his 
left Leg, and his right: Foot. was, quite behind,.and off the Ground: 
‘The People, on the fecond Ground;, below. Stairs to the Pedeftal.of the — 
firft Balluftrade, were feen between his Legs: Thefe.People,.as) well | 
Men,..as. Women and Children, ftood, fome wringing. their. Hands, | 
others lifting them up high, fome embracing, others clapping their | 
Hands ;. the former forFear, the latter for Joy: . Among, ‘the reft. was | 
feen,a.diftrefled Woman, hanging her,,Head. fideways, with her Arms 
down, and Hands. folded: By. her ftood a grave,Man, talking.to he 
almoft Mouth to Mouth; with his right Hand pointing upto Heaven, | 
and with his left, giving her.afriendly Look, he. pulled her by the | 
Sleeve, as.if-he would haveher take heart. Some Children were lying | 
on, and crawling up the Steps...In the Fore-court fome Troops, of | 
Horfe were feen putting themfelves into, Order, .and. others. mounting | 
their Horfes. On the further Side: of the Places: other People . weré | 
coming running down the Steps.. The Offskip. behind them, -on the | 
right Side, was hilly. Over the aforefaid Steps, ata Diftance, arofe a 
large Pyramid, and iome Palm-trees, appearing darkith againft,the clear 
Sky. . The Fore-court was light, and the.inner Court itfelf, on the-left | 
Side;:.of white Marble. The Wall, on the, further, Side of the’ Steps, | 
was, together with the People, and beyond the; Lionelles, thaded by..a 
Cloud; which ftrongly fet off the foremoft Group, whereon,the main | 
Light fell. 7 i 

) The ‘Trumpets, on the|fame Side, with a Part of the Balluftrade.on - 
which.they, leaned,) were in Shade,, Forwards,, inthe,Corner,) was feen | 
Part of an open Gate, and its Side-wall. sunning. up high, juft beyond 
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ghe Trumpets; who'thereby were in the Shade, receiving here and 
there, from the Opening, a little Light on their Under-parts and Legs. 
The Gate was low, becaufe the Ground run off floping nage the Steps ; 
the Ground, with the Hind-part.of the Horfe being fhaded by it. The 
Horfeand young Man received {mall but very ftrong Lights and Shades. 
‘The Trumpets and:Gate were ftrongly refle&ted from the left Side. 
‘The People on the fecond Ground, againft the Balluftrade, were moftly 
lighted from on high, by the Blue of the Sky, and could have no Re- 
flexion, becaufe they ftood parallel, along the Stairs. Behind the 
Wall, with round Openings again{ft the: Angle of the Wings of the 
Portico; arofé the. Top or Leafing of a large: Palm-tree; which broke 
tthe! Length of thedaid Wall ; at thefame'time caufing the Extremities 
of the Wings to unite agreeably with the Inner-court. The Portico, 
fronting the» Light, was, with the Balluftrades, of Pifan and Egyp- 
tian Marble, -with:white: Ornaments. . The Lionefles on the: Pedeftals 
-weve:of :Serpentines» The upper. Steps' were of white Marble with 
Eyes. Thedargesand fpacious Landing, at the Foot of the Steps, was 
of: Free-ftone; and the: Ground, on the right Side, fomewhat. Ruffer, 
mixt with Earth. 3 
The Matron had;..as im the former Piece, a dark Fillemot Upper- 
garment, over a:Violet one; and her Head waselegantly wounds: The 
young Virgins were-alfo:ias before. She,’ who girt the ‘Princefs with 
the Sword, had‘ an apple-bloflom-coloured Garment; her Coat being 
tucked up behind; her Head-attire was light againft the dark greenith 
blue.Garment of her, ‘who, :ftanding one Step higher inthe Shade,- was 
putting on the Queen’s Helmet. The young Damfel below thaded: by 
the Horfes, was likewife dreftin BluesocThes Virgin, «with: the Royal 
Robe}! ftood clofe to. the foremoft: Balluftrade; almoft) up othe Stars, 
behind the’ Lionefles, whith were ftrongly fet off: againtt)-her light 
‘Garment: I had almoft forgot'a foldiér ftanding in the Gate, near the 
Trumpets, with a Club plated. with Iron on his Shoulder; he hadia 
light grey Linnen Coat reaching below his Knees, with, Stockings on 
phis Legs,. andon his Flead a copper:Helmet; ‘adorned ‘with two Beait’s 
Horns ; abouti:his Neck ‘was faftened'a brownifhy red Beaft’s Skin, with 
the Paws to it, and, by his Side, a Dagger. This Man was entirely 
in the Light, of the Gate. — ee 
| After a thorough View of this Piture, I began to confider, wherein 
its Goodnefs lay, which was what Lchiefly wanted; wherefore, taking 
bmy Pocket-book, [fet down in “it the! general Heads in the following 
| Manner.. ‘9 > orsign’. intighes a. 4 7 
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Firft, The Difpofition’ of the irregular Objeéts againft each other, 
whether highor low, ftanding or lying. af 

Secondly, The Difpofition of the Grounds behind each other. 

Thirdly, The placing of the Lights. 

Fourthly, The Motion of the moving Objects, 4 

Fifthly,: The proper By-works, Climate, and Cuftoms. : 

Sixthly,- The Conditions or Charaéfers of the Perfons, with the 
Dreffes and Syrian Equipage. | 

Seventhly, The particular Pojzures and Paffions. | 

Laftly, The Harmony of the Colours. | 

Being much rejoiced, and inflamed with new Ardour for further In-| 
quiries, I faw, oppofite to the aforefaid two Pi€tures, on each Side of| 
the Door, the following Bafs-reliefs in white Marble. 

In that on the right Side Semiramis was ftanding on the Fore-| 
ground, and by her an Architeét, thewing her, on a Board, the Plan| 
of a Town-wall. On the left. Side were Workmen, bufy in carving,| 
hewing, cutting and fawing Stones: And on the fecond Ground,| 
the faid Wall appeared faintly juft above Ground, and next it was the} 
Town. ) 

In the other Piece the Quicen was feen on Horfeback, with: a Qui- 
ver ‘behind her, and aiming at a Lion, who, rearing up, approached 
her, with an Arrow through his Body. In the Offskip, the Town- 
wall appeared as finithed, and here and there fome Palm-trees.) The 
Figures were {mall Life, ‘and finely wrought. om 

Between thofe Bafs-reliefs ftood a fquare Pedeftal in a Niche, andi 
on it the Statue of Semiramis, with a dead Lion under her Feet. She 
was dreft in the “/fyrian Manner, as an maxon, with a Bow in her 
Hand, and a Quiver behind her; and on her Head a crowned Helmet,} 
on the top whereof lay a little Dragon, whofe Neck curled down the 
Fore-part of it. ‘The Pedeftal was Porphiry, and the Figure mafly 
Gold. The Niche, like the Building, was intirely Serpentine, and 
the Pillars and Pilafters of Egyptian Marble. | 

Over the Niche was an dees azure-blue ‘Table or Fafcia, and 
thereon a Pile of burning Wood, of white Marble, out of the Smoke 
whereof afcended a Pidgeon. | | ort 

Over each Column was a Modillion of Olive-leaves, which. fupports 
ed the Architrave, and in the Frize were fome Arms, not muchi 
rifing. All thefe Ornaments were of Gold. 

In the middle of the Arch-work arofe a very large Cupola, and 
therein was a celeftial Sphere, of blue Chryftal, with the Signs and 

Circles 
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Circles of Gold. The half of this wonderful Machine took up the 
Cupola, fhewing itfelf in fuch a Manner as if the Sun thone on it, and 
enlightening the whole Apartment for which Reafon, I did not be- 
ore take notice, that the Room had no Windows. On each Side of 
the Sphere were two Tables: of Fret-work, and each: had a Figure. 
n one was reprefented Strength, like an Heroine,. holding an Oaken- 
branch, and having a Griffin on the Shield; and in the other was alfo. 
an Heroine, fignifying political Government, leading a bridled Lion: 
with the left Hand, and holding a Staff in the right. By which Fi-~ 
gures-and the Sphere are underftood. she Heavenly Influences, as. Philo- 
fophers intimate. ! 

The Floor was, like that in the Under-apartment, inlaid with a 
terreftrial Globe, juft under the Cupola; where the Light, falling di- 
re€tly upon: it, made it rife, and look fo relieved, that |. was afraid to. 
walk on it. ; 
~ Over the Door, in. a round Compartment of Palm-leayes, I faw 
carved, in white Marble, an old Sea-god,. whom I judged to be Father’ 
Ocean, leaning ona large Sea-vafe, thedding abundance of Water: 
running crofs through the Piece ; out of which arofe, in the middle, 
a large winged Lion. On the other Side of the Sea-god appeared a: 
jimall Hill, and thereon a little Palm-flem. This Table was like a: 
Medal of one Depth. The Senfe alluded to the firft Rife of the Alfyri- 
an Monarchy, reptefented by the winged Lion, according to. the Pro- 
phet Ezekse/.. . | . 


j 
| 
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CHAP. XI Of the Piftures in the fourth Story, built after-the 


Roman. Order.. 


. 4 FEE N Horatius had gained. the Victory over the three Cura- 
a' ###,,and was going with their Arms to-the Capitol, he was met 
: by his Sifter, who,. efpying: thofe of her Bridegroom, called: 
2er Brother a. Murtherer :: At which. enraged, he drew. his Sword, and’ 
abbed her, thereby ftaining the. Viory. with his own Blood. The 
eople, judging this to be a Cruelty, voted, that he had therefore ren- 
fered himfelf unworthy of the Victory, and that he ought to be put 
to Death. 


Piture. 
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- "This forrowfiil Triumph happened before the Capitol, at Rome, ast 
whem incits-ancient State...’-Forward was feen a large Plain, encom? 
patied with Walls,;where lay two carved Lionefles of ;Porphiry,,,.which,! 
’tisi sprebable,. the Aitift introduced, inoorder to make the Place the! 
more feriarkable; and thot may be: doubted,’ whether~ they have! 
been of fo long ftanding, yet we may eafily admit it. (On the-right 
Side: was re prefented the proud Capitol, of Marble, and coftly, Archi 
refture after. the Roman Order, afcended by a {pacious Flight of Steps. 
Qn thie topwas this Infcription in’Gold Letters, SENATUS POP U- 
LUSQIUE, ROMANUS, #. ¢ The, Senate and People of .Rome.4 
Here, they were mounting the Steps with thé Arms on Pikes, Horati-| 
us followed, fheathing his Sword. Behind him, his unhappy Sifter} 
dropped down’ backwards. The People, from all-Corners, flocked ‘to~ 
ether} muttering and .curfing ‘his Cruelty; but ‘he, regardleils of it, 
boldly went forward... Before the Steps,, about 3/or: 4uPacesdength, the 
Ground: was paved with large grey Stones.5 the, Refidue being rugged -o : 
unéven... "Lhe foremoft; Weapon-bearers, entering the Gate,’ held. his 
‘Trophy fomewhat ftooping within it: He was feen from behind, hav4 
ino almoft the fame A@ion as the Gladiator, his left Arm extendedy 
and his right Leg onthe ‘Threthold. The fecond, two or three Steps 
down, held his Weapon up againit his Body, looking back at the 
third, who followed clofe, and was {peaking to him. ‘This poifed on 
his left Leg, having his-right very much bent, and the Foes of it-on @ 
Step higher ; his Upper-parts fwayed a little to the left, with his Head 
forwards; holding the Pike, in his:left Hand, again{t his right Breaft, 
and the Bottom of it with his right Hand.’ Thethird carried the Tro4 
phy on his Shoulder almoft upright; his Breaft projeéting, and his 
Back {fwaying ‘a little forwards, ‘with: his Elbow ftanding out,: fetting 
his right Foot on the Steps ; the left being quite behind, and off the 
Ground, as walking on; and the other before him, asa little ftoopings 
Thole three Men» were called Velites, or light-armed; and dreft in Lins 
nen, girtoabout «the ‘Middle, with Daggers by their Sides, and, plaigf 
Helmets om their Heads }) as we fee nthe Prints»of Trajan’s Column 
and other Remains of ‘Antiquity. Three:or four Steps from thences 
juft in the Middle of the Piece, Horatius advanced in full Armour, 
holding an Olive-branch befide his Scabbard in his left Hand, and on 
thefame Arm, (which, with the Elbow, was putting out, anda little 
fores 
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forefhortened) a {mall Shield, whereon was reprefented a Lion. His 
Breaft was fronting, and the right Hand lifted up and fheathing his 
pword. His right Leg was put forth, fomewhat bent, and the other 
Hrawn far back, in the Shade of his Body, as if he were ftepping 
forward in hafte. With his Face fronting he looked down on the 
Scabbard ; having on his Head an Helmet crowned with Laurel and 
Oak-leaves; with a Feather behind, which, by the Turn of his Head 
and the Swiftnefs of his Walk, flew to and fro. A Mantle, faftened 
on his right Shoulder, and tucked under his Chin, hung a little over 
his left Shoulder; one Flappet of it flew behind, and the other for- 
wards, flinging over his left Leg. The Straps under his Coat of Ar- 
mour and on the Arms were fhort and broad, and rounding at Bot- 
toms. His Buskins came half-way up the Legs. A little from him 
forwards was {een the expiring Virgin, falling back, with her Feet ex- 
tended towards him, and Arms {pread wide, the right lifted up, and 
the left finking ; her Breaft turned to the Light; her right Hip {wel- 
led, her Thigh was at full Length, and the Leg a little forefhortened ; 
the left Leg hid under the right: Her Face, alfo forefhortened, lean- 
ed towards the right Shoulder, which, with a little of the Breaft, 
was naked; her Breaft-garment, girt under the Breaft, was flying up- 
wards; her Upper-garment finking, flung over her right Leg, and a 
F'lappet of it hung over her left Arm; her light Treffes, by her Tum- 
ble, flew upwards. Beneath her, a little more to the left Side, was 
an aged Woman fupporting the noble Virgin, and, fhrieking out, be- 
holding the Murtherer; fhe, with her Breaft downwards, and left 
Hand on the Ground, and right Hand lifted up, was ftaying, with 
her Body, the Back of the dropping Roman Virgin: Her Head 
was wound with Cloths and Fillets. ‘ut behind her appeared the 
half of a Pedeftal, whereon lay one of the aforefaid Lionefles ; and, 
fomewhat further behind the Fellow of it, running towards the 
Point of Sight. Two Soldiers followed Horatius; who, in Diffatif- 
faction, feemed to turn back. Not far behind the Conqueror were 
ome Spettators highly difcontented; fome were pointing at him, 
ome menacing, others disdainfully turning their Backs upon him, 
ec. It looked. as if we heard: them grumble. On the Fore- 
a on the right Side, an aged Man, with one Shoulder - bare, 
ame haftily running to fee what was the Matter; he had on a fhort 
soat, with an Herdimen’s Cap on his Head, and a Flute and Scrip 
it_his Side; his Under-parts were, with part of the Fore-ground, 
h Shade, and his Back fronted the Light. A Dog ran before, look- 
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ifhades which were not too fharp. The Pyramid, with the Women 
‘and Children, was kept fomewhat darkifh, by reafon of a Cloud; ex- 
cept the top of the Pyramid, which received a clear Light. The Sky 
was full of Clouds, efpecially in the middle, and on the left Side of 
the Point of Sight, behind the Houfes. 
' The Romans, inthofe Days, except People of the firft Rank, wore 
little or no Variety in the Colours of their Cleaths; they were molt- 
Lly.white, or elfe light grey Woollen. For this Reafon, as I conjec- 
ture, the Defigner of thefe Pi@tures had made the principal Perfons to 
ewcel; for I perceived, that the People were moftly in Grey or White 5 
fome, a little Ruffet, others inclining to.Green, Few among them, 
-except aged People, had long Gowns or Garments. Horatius’s Coat 
of Armour fhewed Golden; the Straps under it, and on the Arms, 
were elegantly embroidered on a fillemot Ground; his Mantle was 
yellowifh White, with Violet Reflexion, ‘The Scabbard of his Sword 
was dark Blue, finely wrought; the Hilt reprefented an Eagle’s 
Head: His Buskins, tied with white Strings, but quite fouled, 
as I judged, by Sand and Duft, were Purple. iis ‘Siffer’s Upper-gar- 
-ment was light Blue; her Breatt-garment light Yellow, with violet 
Reflexion, almoft like that of her Brother. ‘The aged Woman be- 
neath her was fwarthy-skinn’d; her Garment greenifh Blue, and 
plain. The Lionefles were dark Porphiry, and the Pyramid, of a rocky 
» Stone. 
Having fufficiently viewed this Pi€ture, and exactly learnt all the © 
-.Circumftances of it, I took infinite Delight in fceing how naturally the 
. Occurrence was exprefied, and that nothing was fuperfluoufly introdu- 
-ced, tho’ the Story does not make mention of all the Perfons who 
-were brought intojthis Reprefentation. I thought, it is truly of great 
_ Moment, that the principal. Parts of a Story be well exprefled ; and 
herein, a good Mafter has Work enough to give each Perfon his due 
’Paffion, to the end the Matter may ipeak for itlelf: But it becomes 
_ftill more. excellent by the Addition of all other neceflary Circum- 
tances. (tho’ not to be. found in the Hiftorian) after fuch a Manner 
_that both appear natural. , 
.. Qn the right Side.of this Piece, I faw a carved Bafs-relief in white 
Marble, exhibiting an, Emblem over the foregoing. ‘This Bafs-relief 
appeared in a Niche running towards the Point of Sight. On fome 
-high Steps,, RO M.A.was on her right Knee, and lifted up by Valour. 
Her Breaft was fronting, and her Head turned a little backwards to- 
wswards the left Shoulder; her right Arm hung down, juft touching 
: 31 2 the 
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the Steps with the Tips of the Fingers; her left Elbow ftood out to- © 
wards the left Side, in the Hand whereof fhe held an hanging Flap- | 
pet of her Garment. The left Foot, far from the Steps, reited on | 
the Toes, feeming, by the Rife of the Hip, and the Knee keeping 
down againft the Steps, to puth her up. Valour was reprefented turning 
its Upper-parts fidewife towards ROMA, {upporting her Elbow with its } 
right Hand, the Arm whereof being faint in the Ground. Its Head | 
was in Profile, and the left Arm, guarded witha Shield, a little drawn } 
back. It ftood fomewhat like the known Statue of Apo//o, fupported J 
on its right Leg, the left faintly uniting with the Ground. A little J 
further, ALBANIA was on her Knees, quite bowing her Body; fhe 
was decked as an Heroine, with an Helmet, in the Form of a Town- 
wall, on her Head, and laid with the left Hand a Staff down on the 
Ground, holding the other at her Breaft; her left Knee was upwards, | 
with the Foot drawn in; and the looked down with a dejeted Counte- | 
nance. Behind her ftood Fate, yoking her Shoulders, and fhe at the 
fame Time pointed backwards with the right Hand at fome Trophies, | 
which hung on Pikes, and united faintly with the Ground. This ] 
Goddels of Fate was dreft like an old Matron; in her Girdle ftuck a } 
Pair of Sciffors ; her Under-parts were feen fidewife, and the Upper 
from behind, with her Eyes fixed on ROMA. Under the aforelaid 
Trophies, the horned Tiber-god lay with his left Arm refting on a _ 
large Vafe, and holding in his right Hand an Oar behind his right § 
Side : He lay on his left Side, with the Breaft ‘turned againft the Light; 
the left Leg was ftretched out, yet faintly rifinz; the right Hip up- 
wards, and the Thigh, feen only to the Knee, refted on the other Leg; § 
the Refidue united with the Ground. Behind his Back, the She-wolf / 
and Part of the two Children were feen, Above him appeared fome | 
Columns, as of a Portico, running towards the Point of Sight, which, } 
as on the other Side, were half loft in the Ground. /iéfory, flying | 
between ROMA and Valour, held, in her right Hand, .a Crown of | 
Laurel over the Head of the former, and with the left putting into § 
her Hand. a Scepter. topped with a little Globe; her Garment was — 
flying behind her, and her Legs, quite extended without any fore- — 
fhortening, faintly united with the Ground. In the Shield of Va/our 
was reprefented the Combat of Horatius with the Curatii, and on her | 
Helmet, crowned with Oak-leaves, was.a Lion’s Head, and the fame | 
on her Buskins. This Work was inclofed between two young Palm- 
trees, not much leayed. | | 
The 
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The Triumph, on account of the mournful Accident, fo much af 
| fe&ted me, that I remained in Sufpence; not knowing, for fear of a 
miferable [ffue, whether I might turn to the following Piece: Never- 
' thele(s, confidering the Bravery of Horatius’s Exploit, whereon de- 
pended the Power of Rome, I took heart, in hopes of his Preferva- 
tion, which I found agreeable to the Writer’s Relation. : 
|. Aoratius then was fecured for the Murther of his Sifter, and, ac 
cording to Law, fentenced to be put to Death: Yet, in Confideration 
of his heroic A@ion, pardoned, on Condition that his Father paid, as 
a Fine, a certain Sum of Money into the publick Treafury. The 
Pigture, as I remember, was thus: 


Second Pifture,. 


At the Capitol, fuftice, or the Roman Law, fat in a raifed Chair, 
with the Scales in her left,. and a Pole-ax in her right Hand. In one 
Scale lay a Sword, and in the other, a Crown of Laurel with a Palm- 
branch; this latter far over-ballancing the other Scale, as a Token 
that the Law is mitigated by Mercy. The Criminal ftood very de- 
jected before her, with his Hands iron’d behind him. On her left — 
Side, the Father, on his Knees, was offering a Veflel of Money at 
her Feet: Om her right ftood Mercy, with-holding the Hand whereia. 
was the Pole-ax, and with the other pointing at a Picture, held by 
fome Children, reprefenting the decayed Roman Dominion reftored by 
the Valour of Horatius. Further were feen the Arms of the three: 
flain Brethren, planted there by himfelf round the Statue of ROMA,. 
whereon $u/fice had tixed her Eyes. Another Child, crowned with 
Laurel, was loofing the Fetters of the Accufed with one Hand; and 
putting on his Helmet, or fetting up. the Cap of Liberty, with. the 
other. On each Side of the Throne was a Bafs-relief, and over 
them two Niches: In that on the right Side was reprefented Numa: 
Pompilius, and in that on the left Lycurgus, two of the moft anci-. 
ent Legiflators. The Bafs-relief under Numa exhibited the Example: 
of Charondas, who, to enforce his Law, ftabbed:himfelf, in full Se- 
nate, for having aéted contrary to it: And under Lycurgus, that of 
Seleucus, when, en his Son’s Sake, who, by Law, had forfeited his: 
Eyes, he caufed one of his own to be put out. So ftri€ were the an- 
cient Romans in Support of their Laws. Over the Throne hung: two: 
| Tables, containing the Roman Laws, written in. Greek Letters of Gold. 
| 3 This. 
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This unexpected Event much rejoiced me; wherefore, full of De- 
fire, I went to a third Picture, in order to obferve on what Bafis fo | 
syeat a Work was built, and found it as follows. ta 

Tullus Hoftilius, chofen by the Roman People for their third King; 
on account of his great Ability and Merit, invaded the 4/ban Terri- 
tory, tho’ a ftout’ People, and ‘bearing much Sway in Italy. ‘Thefe, 
weakened by many Battles, at laft agreed with the Romans to end 
the Difpute by a Combat between three Brothers on each Side’; thofe 
of the Romans were named Horatit, and of the 4/baxs, Curatit. | 
The Fight was glorious, yet doubtful, but at laft fortunate for) 
the Romans; for, one of the Horatii, after having loft his two Bro- | 
thers, miftrufting his Strength againft three fuch brave Enemies, add- | 
ed Policy to his Courage, and, by an artful Sleight, flew the three 


Guratii one after another; and thus got the Victory. 
Third Pifture. 


Here appeared the Place of Combat, fenced in. On the right Side’ 
was feen the General of the Roman Forces, and on the other, at a 
Diftance, he of the A/bans, both fitting fomewhat ‘high, with their 
Badges of Diftinton. In the middle of the Piece, Horatius was re-] 
prefented turning Tail to the la&t of the Curatii ; but returning, he} 
fun his Purfuer thro” the Breaft; whereupon, he fell backwards. The 
fecond; a litthe from thence, was on his Knees, with his Face to the] 
Ground, and albbloody, bearing up a little on his Elbow : He:lay,} 
about the middle of the Fence, againft a Poft, whereon ftood the Fi= 
sure of Fate, or Fortune in Copper. Juft beyond this Poft, Jay: the) 
third firetched out on his Back: And at the End of the «Paling were) 
feen the two'dead Horatii. Over the valiant Heroe, Viory thewed) 
herfelf, with the left. Hand crowning him with Laurel, and, with the 
right, holding outa Cap and Staff to the Chief of the Romans ;>who 
thereupon joyfully came down from his Seat, with the Acclamations| 
and Clappings of the People. Oppofite, ftood the Chief ‘of the con- 
trary Party aftonifhed, and.turning his Back, in order to go away~ 
The People withdrew in Tumult at the Sound of the Roman Trum-) 
pets; leaving their Field-badges in the Place. On’ the right Side, -be- 
hind the Romans, appeared Part of the Town-wall, and on the o- 
ther, behind the //4ans up to the Wall, the Field full of Tents on 
alow Ground. Over the:Roman Arbiter, or Umpire, was: feen: Ro-| 
mulus and Romus cut in a large Stone. The Field-badge of the Al. 
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bans was a Dragon or Harpy. In the Offskip appeared the Tider, and 
ithe /ps always covered with Snow. 
Thus was the Plan of this artful Piece, which I thought no lefs won- 
'derful than the others, in Force and Difpofition as well as Naturalnels. 
| Every Thing was exactly obferved; the Paffions and Motions fo well 
exprefled, the Place fo plainly apparent, the Quality of the By-works 
fo proper, and the Lights, Shades, Colours, 5c. fo advantageoutly di- 
tributed, that I could fearce believe it a Picture. I could not but ad-- 
‘mire the three remarkable Divifions of this Story: As firft, the Begin-. 
ning, happening without the Town; fecondly, The Sequel, fen within the’ 
Town; and laftly, The End of the Story, or, what was tranfatted in: 
the Capitol ;, without any Thing of Moment intervening, from whence: 
a Painter could make a Picture: I fpeak, with refpeét to the diferent 
Matter, which opportunely offers to the Thoughts and Execution of a: 
judicious Malter. — . 

As the Senfe of the Story is very particular, fo the three Pictures: 
were as excellent from firft to laft. In the firft, we perceive the /ucky. 
Ghance of Arms; or, the Valour of the Heroe, whereby he gained! 
the Repute of a Deliverer of his Country : In the Second, we confider: 
him.as a Murtherer; or, the Accident as a bloody Triumph, and him: 
elated with his Succefs: And, in the Third, we fee him as a Malefaéior,. 
condemned to be put to Death; or, as one who had tranfgreffed the: 
Laws. Truly, thofe three Events may ferve for initructive Examples: 
to all Men. Do we not fee inthem the.common Courfe of the World, . 
and that too great Succefs and Profperity make many Men proud and: 
Infolent ? And what do not their blind Paffions lead them to ! Certain- 
ly, Unthankfulnefs to Heaven is the Prelude to many Dilatters and’ 
Errors, leading them into the greatelt. Dangers :. However, all Things. 
are governed |by Providence. | ie 

The Middle of the:Cieling hada large Oval Piece,. wherein Provi-- 
dence was, in the-greateft Depth, repreicnted fitting on a Globe, dreit: 
in Gold Stuff, with her Head crowned, . and about it twelve glittering ; 
Stars; having in her right Hand a Sceptre, with an Eye on ‘Top; on: 
her Breait,.a Sun; and on her. Knee holding a Looking-glais with her 

deft Hand ; her Look was full of Majefty and ‘Authority : She pointed: 
t downwards at Roma, who fat a little to the left Side, on a Cloud, at- 
> tended: by, Religion, Valour, and ‘Concord. Long Life, Health, and: 
Pro/perity,.came gently waving down towards her... Long Life, was a: 
beautiful ‘Virgin in jher Prime, , with a Flame of Fire on her. Head,. 
anda:Serpent, with the Tail in its Mouth, in her Hand. ee 
Cuh=- 
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ZEfculapius, holding a Staff, about which twined a Serpent. Pro/pe- | 
rity appeared as a naked Youth, crowned with Laurel, with a Cor- ‘ 
nu Copia, full of Fruit, under his Arm. Religion, or Piety, was dreft § 
like a Vefal, holding, in her right Hand, a Cup emitting a Flame, | 
and looking up at Providence. Valour was reprefented like an Hercu- 
Jes, with his Club and Lion’s Skin. Concord looked fomewhat more } 
compofed than Piety ; having in her Arms, a Bundle of Rods, which. 
a Cupid tied with a red Ribbon. ROMA, dreft in White, or light 
Blue, under a purple Robe embroidered with Gold, held in her right 
Hand, a Pike, and in the left, a Laurel-branch; on her Head. the | 
had an Helmet, and Buskins on her Legs. 
Now, we ought to weigh the Meanings of thefe Things. Provi- 
dence is to be confidered as the chief Ruler of worldly Affairs ; de- 
bafing and raifing Empires as fhe pleafes. The three Gifts of long | 
Life, Health and Profpertty are Bleffings flowing from her. The cor- ] 
poreal Virtues are the Effects of Might, whence they proceed : The ] 
firft is Religion; the fecond, Valour; and the third, Concord; thele | 
eftablifhed ROMA in her Power, and increafed it. In relation to Art, } 
let us obferve, with what Ingenuity and Uncommonne/s the Matter has | 
executed thofe Pictures: I fay, Uncommonne/s ; fince I never faw them | 
handled by any other after fuch a Manner. Firft, Providence is in the | 
greateft Depth ; and, according to Guels, thrice as big as the Life. | 
The three Gifts, which the fends down, being fomewhat lower, are | 
not half fo big; and the undermoft, to wit, ROMA, and the Charac- | 
sat accompanying her, are ftill /maller, yet fomewhat larger than the © 
Life. ; 
_ Providence has no Bounds, always maintaining her uncontrolled © 
Power, without Diminution ; and tho’ the three Gifts, which flow | 
from her, are but /ma// Parts, yet, with refpect to the undermoft } 
Figures, they are much bigger ; and keep among them their own Forms, 
- as reigning over them. The three others, onthe undermoft Clouds, being — 
but corporeal Virtues, are therefore much /maller than the preceding, © 
and appear with lefs Majefty: Neverthelels ROMA excels, and fhews © 
herfelf bigger ; intimating thereby her Growth and Improvement. | 
‘Her fitting on Clouds implies, in my Opinion, her rifing above all o- | 
ther Powers of the World. | 
This would be a monftrous Defign, if Art, with refpe& to Per- | 
fpettive, were not duely obferved: But, by this means, the Piece look-: | 
ed fo perfe&t, that I judged it could not otherwife be good; for the | 
a under= | 
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jundermoft Group, as quite low,. was. very firong; the middlemof, 


according to its Diftance, fomewhat fainter; and the uppermoft, very 
faint, and almoft imperceptible. as 
This Emblem bears a myfterious Interpretation, and may, in gene- 


ral, be applied to al/ the Governments in the World, provided the Fi- 


ure of ROMA Le alter’d, and another fubftituted, as Things require. 


Inftead of /culapius we may reprefent Health, by the Figure of a 


Woman, and in the! Place of Hercules, the fame; taking for Va/our an 


Heroine, holding an Oaken Branch in her right Hand, with a Lyon 
on her Shield. 3 

In treating formerly of this Sort of Tables, we have called them 
Emblematical, carrying a myftic Senfe, whether they be mundane or 
{fpiritual: However, as a Diftin@tion between both, and to thew that 
this is mundane and hiftorical, we muft obferve, that it is not in- 
termixed with any emblematic Figures, which have a fpiritual Senfe, 
except thofe of A/culapius and Hercules, which therefore in this 
Work I reje& as unfit, and only proper for poetic and fabulous Sub- 
jes: As if, inftead of ROMA, were introduced Troja or Aigina, 
which are Dominions no where now fubfifting but in the poetic Wri- 
tings; we find that this Emblem, like its Subje&, is not only 
mundane and heathenifh, as the Story of Horatius proves, but that 
therein is alfo-expreft the Force or myfterious Senfe by thofe heathen- 
ith. Figures, | 

Now; if it be asked, why this Cieling-piece does not allude to the 
Perfon of Horatius, as that in the tenth Chapter to Hercules: My. 
Opinion is, that the Conclufion of the Story, fo far as it refpe@s him, 
is contained in the fecond Pifture: For here we cannot expeét any De- 
ification, nor do the Gods interfere in the Matter: They regard only. 
thofe who are reckoned in their Number, fuch as Aineas, Hercules, 
Memnon, and others of godly Race. 


CHAP. XIII. The Fable of Califto, adapted to the Corinthiag 
De te ve Order, in the Upper-/tory. 
AM delighted to relate here, in four Pieces, the wonderfully em- 
bellifhed Story of Galo, and her Deification ; as not unworthy, 
in my Judgment, to adorn fo fine an Apartment as this laft, which 
was of the Corinthian Order, and may magnificent, as well with re- 
oNOI9 3 {pect 
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{pe&t to the’ extraordinary Thoughts as their’ artful’ Tatn the Conclu- | 
fion whereof renders this Work moft perfect. TRS aT O01 4 

The firft Piece was as follows. _ | ie ; 

Califo, tired with hunting, went to. repofe in the Shade of the 
Trees; Yupiter, enamour’d with her, came to delude her in-the Shape 
of Diana, and gratified his Paffion, notwithftanding all her Efforts to 
the contrary. IAIOTGOT YAEL Oe Salt | 
“There, on the right Side of the “Piece, on an Eminence, the inno- — 
cent Creature was fitting under the Trees, not at reft, but full of Con- | 
cern, Shame, and Dread, melted into Tears, with her Hand on the 
Edge of a Fountain; her Treffes, “half loofed, hung carelefly over‘her | 
naked Shoulders’; her chaft Bofom was above'half bare, and her Legs 
uncover’d to Unfeemline(s, fufficiently thewed her forrowful Fate. Fu- 
piter, the Author of it, was feen a little off; next the Middle of the | 
Piece, above the Horizon, not .as a difguifed or pretended Diana, but | 
the Chief of the Gods, fhining with Majefty, with his Diadem on his © 
Head, and in his purple Robe; not asa Thunderer, with Lightnings | 
and Tempetts,’ but only attended by his Eagle. ‘he cruel and dege- | 
nerate Lover feemed to deride her Sorrow, having his left Hand:up at 
his Breaft, as if he meant, that he had got his Will; wherefore, pe- | 
netrating the Clouds, he advanced thro’ the Air, forfaking the mife- 
rable Woman, The unmerciful Incendiary, Cupid, was‘extinguifhing | 
his Torch in the Fountain, looking at fupiter, who, with his point- — 
ing Scepter, commanded him to do fo. Diana was feen in the Offe | 
skip, ina Valley, with her Retinue of Nymphs. The Landskip was | 
delightful and woody: Here and there appear’d fome River-gods.. Be~ 
hind Caii/fo, among the Trees, ftood a Term of Priapus in shade. I 4 
attentively viewed the aforelaid three Figares, and reflected to: myfelf, 7 
how well they acted their’ Parts, ‘clearly open'ng the Matter, even to 
the very Term, which, tho’ it might be placed there accidentally, | 
yet contributed towards the Expreffion. j 


Secoud Piéture.. 


The unhappy Calijzo, bemoaning her Misfortune, and full of Shame” 
and Fear, and difcarded by her Mittrefs, was feeking Shelter in Soli- | 
tudes: Yet the jealous funo efpyed and found her there. ain 

On the left Side of the Piece, appeared the fuperior Goddefs of | 
Heayen, ‘glittering, ‘coifed with Peacock’s' Feathers, inftéad of a Dia- | 
dem, or royal Head-ornament, and feeming to turn about, “as fhe was | 


ftepping | 
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' flepping on a Cloud, in. order to go upwards: She was drefs’d in her 
| blue Garment, and: held her Scepter in her right Hand, . on the right 
| Hip, charging Helli/h Rage, or Revenge, which. attended and was at 
her Beck, to punifh the innocent Ga/ifo; and lifting up her left Arm, 
and the Fingers{treight up, fhe, with a fevere and envious Look, re- 
| proached the opprefied Creature; with lying with her Confort. Re- 
'-venge was beating, | with, Serpents and Adders, befides her {moking 
' Pitch-Torch, the miferable Ca/ifio; who now had no more of her for- 
mer Shape, except her Cloths, which fell a Prey to the hellith Fury: 
There lay the Quiver, here the Bow, yonder the Girdle: As I con- 
ceived, it was a She-Bear who thook off thofe Cloaths, and. was taking 
to Flight. Being now metamorphifed into fo frightful a Monfter, by 
the immovyeable ae of Yuno; the, in her Flight, looked up to 
Heaven, feeming, by her Bellow, to move Fupiter to Pity. This 
Landskip was alfo a dark Wood, filled here and there with fleeping 
River-gods: Among the Trees appear’d fome wild Beafts running 
about, and a Lyon in a Bottom, on the right Side near a Rock, drink- 
ing at a River: Up and,down arofe fome Palm and other Trees, After 
this Piece, another prefented, the Subje& whereof was. this. ! 

Arcas, Son of the deluded and now metamorphiled Califo, was 
fifteen Years of Age, when, according to his Cuftom, going a hunting, 
he met with a frightful She-bear, which came towards him, not to 
hurt him, as he thought, but, if poffible, to make herfelf known to 
him; yet he, ignorant that fhe was his Mother, ftoutly prepar’d to 
fhoot her. Fupiter, from Heaven, feeing this, in Pity, hindred 
the Matricide. 

Third Piéture. 


Here, on the right Side of the Piece, .4rcqs appear’d gent- 
ly ftepping forth from behind fome ‘Trees, and putting an Arrow 
into his Bow, in order to fhoot his Mother, unknown to him in that 
Shape. But Mercury, flying down fuddenly, withheld his Arm; at 
whom he therefore looked back... The ce/e/tial Meffenger ftaring be- 
hind at the She-bear, which was on the fecond Ground, intimating 
with his Staff in his left Hand, that fhe fhould take to Flight, which 
fhe feemed to do; fhe ftood upright, with her Under-parts towards 
him, and the upper turn’d to the Left, fwaying towards the Road. 
The Way. the took was apparent, beginning from her Feet. like 
Duft, or thin Vapours, altering, by Degrees, into Clouds, which ran 
winding about her, and_ at Jatt mixed with the Airy wherein Fupiter 
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appear’d, yet very faint, and almoft imperceptible. In the'Clouds\by | 
him, on his right Side, but fomewhat lower and more forward, fat | 
the three fatal Sifters; of whom Clotho was {pinning the Thread, La- | 
chefis winding it on the Reel, and 4tropos ready to cut it; which Fupi- 
ter obferving, laid his left Hand on the Sciflors, holding up his Scep- 
ter in the other, with his Mouth a little open; the, furpriz’d at this, — 
turned towards him. -/#rcas ftood aftride, with his Breaft projecting, 
Behind him, on and near a Stone, lay fome Game, as an Hind, Fox, 
Hare, &c. together with a Garment, which I judged to be his. Low 
againft the {aid Stone lay a River-god, with his Vafe. This Landskip } 
was woody, like the others. The She-bear, about the middle of the | 
Piece, appeared in the Shade, againft the light Offskip. On the left | 
Side, on the fecond Ground, ‘or at the Extremity of the firft, was a 
ruined Tomb, with fome Cyprefles; and behind, on a further:Ground, 
arofe a large Rock. 

After this, I was curious to view diligently the Cieling-piece, as. | 
the Conclufion of this artful Work, and I found it thus. 4g 

Fupiter, affected with the forrowful Fate of Calo, does, notwith- 
ftanding uno’s Hatred, glorify her with the radiant Brightnefs of the _ 
North-Star, which, among the Conftellations, is named the Great | 
Bear, and is followed by the Little Bear, into which her Son Aycas. | 
was transform’d. : 


Fourth Piffture. 


Underneath, in the Piece, the Youth was. feen flying upwards, pur= 
fuing his Mother with Bow and Arrow, and fupported by fome CGu- 
pids: He appeared backwards, without any forefhortening, with: his 
right Arm, with the Arrow, extended, and the other, with the | 
Bow behind; having a Quiver by his Side. Fupiter, fomewhat a-_ 
bove him on the right Side, fitting on a Cloud, and large-fized, wasy, | 
with an erect Sceptre, thewing him the Zodiac, wherein a particular | 
bright Star appeared very glittering, The Bear was feen rifing a lit-| 
tle beyond’ the faid Star, looking back upwards, and being encom- | 
paffed with a great fhining Light, in the Shape of a Star, which en- | 
lightened the whole Piece; her Hind-paws refted on the Clouds, which,. 
befide her, from fupiter, off to the left Side, rofe under her. Quite | 
on the left Side, fat uno on the Rainbow, looking envioufly at 4r- | 
cas; the leaned her Head on-her left Hand, with the Elbow on the | 
Rainbow ; and lay half turned to the right, her Under-parts inclin- 


ing. 
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| ing towards Arcas, and the Upper from him; her tight Arm and 
Scepter crofled her Body. At her Feet, on the Clouds, lay fome 
Water-gods and Goddelles, as Sub-direGtors of the Clouds and Dew. 
Behind her flood her Peacock, with its Tail fo fpread as feemingly to 
ferve fora Diadem. Jris appeared looking upwards behind her, with 
-an Hand over her Eyes, to fhade them from the Beams of the Star. 
Diana and Apollo fat behind her. funo and thofe fitting beneath her 
were fhaded by the driving Clouds above. Diana, Apollo and o- 
thers looked f{miling. Yupiter appeared directly in the Light, of e- 
qual Height with the Bear. uno was a little lower, and the River- 
gods and 4rcas beneath her; he was a Youth of {mall Size, receiving 
his Light from the Star above. ! 

Thus the Work concluded with the Deification of the unhappy Ca- 
lifto, a fecond Time metamorphiled. It would be troublefome to: re- 
late all the Particulars of it, and needlefs to the Knowing: Where- 
fore, I fhall only fubjoin the general Difpofition of the Lights and 
fhaded Parts. ‘fupiter and Arcas were ftrongly lighted again{t the 
Blue of the Sky on the right Side. ‘uno, contrarily, on the left Side, 
where was the Star, was dark. ‘The foremoft Water-god, under /a- 
no, received a little Light from above, holding his Hand over his. 
Eyes. | 


Animadver from. 


This Fable clearly fhews, how beautiful Bodies are polluted by 
Uncleannefs; for in a fhort Time after Ca/i/to was delivered of her 
Son 4rcas, Funo transformed her, as a Punifhment of her Unchattity,, 
into a She-bear,. a Beaft fo deformed as to be reckoned among Mon- 
-fters. The aforefaid Evil has fuch direful Effe€ts, that. the Fruit or 
Children of unlawful Love mortally hate their guilty Parents; for 
Beauty ftained with Unchattity, is of no Account in the Eyes of the 
Virtuous, and what before created Wonder, is now a Matk of Infamy. 
Ovid, in an-elegant and artful Manner, affigns Gali#oa notable Place: 
-in the ‘Northern Hemifphere, and thews: 7 uno’s intreating Thetis, that. 
thofe’ Stars (according to the Belief of the Heathens) might never re- 
freth themfelves in the Sea, in order to portray wonderfully her eter-. - 
nal Shame, as furpafling the other capital Stars, and having fuch a, 
Station near the Northern Pole, that, as this Pole or Point of the: 
Axis: is above! our Horizon, this Star, whateyer Courle it takes,, 
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‘can never ‘e‘out-of our Sight, and therefore her Crime bea little! 
out of our Meniories. : a 
But a more Chriftian-like Inference may be, that the polluted! 
Soul, abhorring her Crime, by true Repentance gaincd a moft glort 
ous-and fhining Afpe&, -befides a fixed Station,.in the . Heavens) 
fetting an Example to others like Mary Magdalen whofe Crimes, thro™ 
Repentance, were not only expiated, but, by an incorruptable-Glory,} 
intirely blotted-out. ! | 
The Truth of this Story, taking off the poetic Mask, is, that 4r- 
cas, Son of Fupiter and the Nymph Califo, taught the drcadzans 
(who pretended to. be the mot ancient. People of the Earth, nay, older 
‘than the Moon, as Plutarch intimates in his 76th and g2nd Romam 
Questions; boalting to be [prung from the Barth, and therefore made great 
Account of the Oak, and Beech-trees, and their Fruit, after King Pelat- 
gus had taught them to make it their aod, which before was. only Herbs 
and Roots) to till the Ground and fow Corn; which Knowledge he 
learned of Triptolemus, Son of Ceres; and afterwards, to make Bread 
of it; alfo how to weave woollen Cloths for covering their Bodies 
dikewife inuring them to,.many Civilities: In Acknowledgment of 
which Benefaétion, and in Honour to him,. they named their Country 
Arcadia, which before was called Pelafgia, as Paufanias, in his Arcas 
cia, teftifies. res 


°C H AP, XIV. Defcription of the inward View of the Temple o 


Apollo. q 


| (YE have before, in treating of Painter-like Beauty, defcribed th e 
{ Outlide of this Temple ; we fhallnow, according to Promife; 
: thew the Infide of it, keeping our former Method of writing 
as if we had really viewed it. 4 
Stepping into the Portico, I.faw, over the Door of the Entrance, 4 
jearved Lyre; whence I inferred, that this Edifice was facred to 4pol. 
~Jo: Going into it, I was tranfported with the Sight of all the fine 
Things, fo artfully worked and of fuch rich Materials. q 

In the middle ttood the Figure of the God on an high Pedeftal] 
-At the four Angles of this Pedeftal fat the four Sea/ons, each holding 4 
‘Horn filled with the particular Fruits and Flowers of the Seafons: All 
se theli 
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fthefe were of beautiful, plain, white Marble. The Figure of s4pol/o 
why naked, crowned with Laurel, and holding a Scepter in. its 
and. 

The Floor was inlaid with Variety of coftly Stones, in the Form 
of a terreftrial Globe, in the Center whereof ftood the aforefaid Figure. 
| The Arch-work was Azure Blue, but I could not certainly perceive it 
‘to be Mojaick; it was adorned with the Seven Planets, and other Con- 
ftellations, all in Gold. Near the Windows, between the two Pila- 
fters, were Niches filled with Figures, each reprefenting one of the 
Months of the Year; they had the Form of young Men,. and were 
cut in white flefh-colour’d Marble.. ; 

The whole Building confifted alfo of Marble, but not fo fine as that 
of the Figures; for here and there, under the Niches, in the 
‘Mouldings, and about the Windows, it was veiny. In a Bafement, 
running round the Temple, was carv’d a continued Bafs-relief; the 
Figures of it were about four Feet high, and of fine white Stone. The 
other Infide - divifion was the fame as we have already defcribed it 
to be without ; the,undermoft Part being compofed of the lonic Ordey 
the middlemoft,. of the Roman, and the upper, of the Corinthian. 

Over the firft Cornices appeared Terms, inftead of Pilafters ;, thefe: 
reprejented the Hours, and with their Heads fupported the Cupola ;, 
they were inthe Shape of young Virgins, to the Number of twenty. 
four: It would be tedious to defcribe them, and their Badges of Di- 
ftinction fingly; and.the rather, fince Cefar Ripa has fo handfomely 
done it. 

Next, I took notice of the orderly Difpofition and Proportion, 
which was judicioufly obferved throughout the Building ;. for Apol/o’s. 
Figure was, as 1 guefled, eight Feet high ; and thofe about him feven 
Fectand an half; the young Men, repreienting the Months, were feven: 
Feet; and the Terms for the Hours, fix or fix and a half. This Pro- 
portion not only feemed fo large, but the imagined Height really ap- 
pear’d to me to be fuch, without Abatement for Diftance, as feen from 
underneath. Reflecting on this Neatnefs, I thcught it ftrange for Peo- 
ple of Senfe, nay, great Matters, to agree, that a large Window fhould: 
come over a finall one, or a Giant be fet above a young Child, and how 
fuch Things fhould look becoming. The undermoft Bafs-reliefs confift 
of fmaller Figures than thofe in the upper Work, not without Reafon; 
for the Walling wherein they ftand, as well as that Figure-work, bear 


throughout the Building ; neyerthelefs, he, who duly confiders the Mat- 
ter, 
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ter, and fuch a Sight, will foon alter his Opinion: For fince Apollo, or | 
the Sun, is the largeft’ of all created Things, and the Chief of the | 
Univerfe, obferved by the Heathens, by his Quality among irrational | 
Creatures, as the Father of the Four Seafons, he is the diggeft and prin= 
cipal Figure. ‘The Four Seafons, brought forth by him, are fomewhat' 
lefs, and the Mouths inferior to them in Bignefs, to which the Hours 
muft give way again, becaufe twenty four of them make but one #a- 
tural Day. We ought alfo to obferve, that the Hour Seafons are of a 
more compofed Countenance: The Months reprefent young Men, 
fill growing; and the Hours thew nimble Virgins. : 

Is not this Divifion very elegant, with refpe& to. Architecture, fince! 
every Thing ‘keeps its Relation and Property ? A good Architect im-= 
ploys his Thoughts about all thofe particular Objects, in the Compar- 
tition of Halls and Apartments; according to which, a good Matter 
ought to accommodate himfelf in the Painting of Buildings. : 


The End of the Exghth Book. 
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ART of PAINTING. © 
BOF OO) Rb 4 
Of the Painting of C1ELINGS, or PLAFONDSs. 


CHAP. I. Of Cicling-painting in general. 


Wig MON G all the Parts of Painting none is fo difficult | 
\\? as that of ornamenting Cielings, tho’ many think it eafy, “a 
even more eafy than an upright Piece on a Wall or over 
a Chimney : This is owing to Ignorance, and an Indifte- 
rence in People what their Cielings are dawb’d with, fo 
as they be but quickly finifhed, dazzle the Eye and coft a 
little. Formerly they were contented with Foliage flightly painted, a 
for faving Expence, and that in Places of Confequence only ; whereas 
now, according to the prefent State of the Painters and ‘Times, they 
can have other Things for the fame Price, and the Painter making no ‘ 
great Matter of it, they lay hold of the Opportunity, caufing the a 
whole Cieling to be filled with Hiftories and Emblems, whether they is 
_ be fuitable or not. ; | 
We fee, that all Things from fmall Beginnings improve, and at 
laft come to Perfection, thro’ the Indaftry of judicious Artifts: Even 
{fo ’tis in Painting: For Fremember to have feen many Cielings with 
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Figures, Landskips, Sea-fights, Battles, €%c. without any forefhorten- 
ing, as if painted on an upright Wall; and others which were repre- 
fented from underneath more or lefs, and yet without forefhorten- 
ing; as alfo fome, which forefhortened, but had no Point of Sight: 
Whence ’tis evidents that, without Regard to Perfpeétive, fuch Pieces 
cannot poflibly be brought to the aforefaid Perfection. Now, for Or- 
der’s Sake, ‘let us examine into the Name of this Branch. 

The Word (Plifond) is French, and fignifies a flat or level Super- 
ficies, fit to be covered with Boards or Cloth, whereon to paint or 
plaifter fuch Reprefentations or Ornaments as we think proper, confift- 
ing moitly of Hiltories with flying Figures, Skies with, Birds, , Flowers, 
and many other Things: But the true Senfe of the Word (Plafond) 
imports, 4 Cieling of Halls, Apartments, Temples or Galleries, even” 
all that hangs over-head and is parallel with the Ground. Such Pieces 
are called Optical, becaule they mutt be viewed from an affigned Di- 
ftance, without which, they unavoidably appear mil-fhapen, as we 
{hall hereafter fhew. 

In the Matter itfelf we ought to confider, the Nature of a Plafonds 
or Cieling-painting, and wherein it differs from a Wall-painting; as 
firft, in the Fore/bortening of the Objeés, and fecondly, in the Co/our : 
I fpeak, with refpe& to the Objects contained in the one and the o- 
ther, fuch as Buildings, Balluftrades, Figures, and other ‘Things oc- 
curring in Ordonnances ; all which, in an hanging Picture, retain their 
perfect Heights and Breadths,. thortening in Thicknefs only ;. whereas,, 
in Plafonds, or Cielings, neither Height, Mealure nor Proportion are | 
to be obferved ; in a word, every thing forehortens, except the Bafis. } 
and the Cap or Top: What is round remains fo, and what is fquare | 
keeps its Angles, whether in the middle, in. Profile, high or low. As. 
for the Colours, they doubtlefs muft alfo dirfer much from thofe of 
hanging Pures; for they ought to appear more beautiful, not only 
in the Light, but alfo in the Shades, I mean, ina clear Light; as we. 
may eafily apprehend. | 

We ought moreover to know, that by means of Optics, or pra@ti- 
cal Perfpective, we can make crooked Things look ftrait, hollow 
or rifing ones, flat and even, and caufe them outwardly to appear 
what they really are not; as the famous F: Viceron, and others, have 
plainly demonftrated. _W herefore, we need not wonder, that fo few: 
Painters excel in this Branch of the Art, fince they are little con- 
verfant with the pra€tical Part of PerlpeCtive, tho’ without it ’tis im- 
poffible to execute a good Cieling-piece. It’s certain, that many — 

Painters 
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Painters are rafh enough to undertake fuch a Piece of Work, and 
' fometimes they happen to perform good Things, (for Laborioufnefs 
and daily Praétice often contribute much) neverthelefs, they do not 
inquire, whether their Methods be the fhorteft or longett, commonly 
chufing that which firft offers, drudging without Certainty, and led by 
meer Chance. ; 


CHAP. U. Of the ufual Difficulties in Cieling-painting. 


IRS T, we are at a great ftand, becaufe we cannot ule the Life, 
: either in the Nudities or flying Draperies, tho’ they be the prin- 
cipal Objects. 

Secondly, Becaufe we cannot, without great Trouble, find the true 
and certain Places of the Figures we introduce; for which Realon, 
they muft moftly be done by guefs. 

Thirdly, Becaufe. we cannot duely view the Work as long as ’tis on 
the Eafel. Whence, 

Laftly, It follows, that the Mafter is always in pain for the Efe 
of the Painting in being fixed in its Place. 

Thefe Difficulties are not a little vexatious, even to one who un- 
derftands his Bufinefs; for ’tis otherwife with thofe who make more 
ufe of their Hands than Heads, that is, who work without Founda- 
tion, tho’ thefe ought to be more careful than others: Paint as many 
Cielings as you pleafe, as long as you do not believe, that there 
are Grounds and Rules for it, and remain in this Ignorance, you will 
never furmount the aforefaid Difficulties. The moft skilful Mafter is 
often at a lofs in this Part of Painting. Let us then, in the fiz? Place, 
learn Per/pective, and what it fhews us; fince thereby only we may 
arrive at this laudable Study, which otherwife is impoffible. 


CHAP. Ill. Of forehortening Objetts in Cielings. 


T is obvious, that the Offskip, in a.common Picture, is the Part 
which retires or goes off from us, leflens and grows faint, and 
that the Horizon is an utmoft Diftance limiting our Sight. 
gL. aus ot CCONS 
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Contrary, in Cielings, our Offskip and Boundary of Sight is the 
Firmament or ftarry Sky; whereby Objects, the pigher they are, Jef: 
fen.the more, even to Infenfibility, not only in their Proportions and 
Neatnefs, but alfo in their Colours. 

Here we ought to obferve, that all Obje‘ts, of what Shape or Form 
foever, keep their due Breadth, provided they are parallel with the: Hori* 
zon: For Inftance, place a fquare Stone, fo as to be viewed diretly a- 
gainit it, or a Figure in the lame Manner. - (In Plate LXL. we exhibit 
a fquare Body.) Here you fee, that the Top and Bottom of the faid 
Stone keep their Squares, and that the upper and under Corners of it 
fall perpendicularly from the Point of Sight ; moreover, that, howeyer 
the faid Square is turned, the Top and Body always make a Right- 
angle, and confequently, the hindermoft Extremity is parallel with. 
the foremolt. It is the fame with Figures of other Objeés. 

- Place, for Inftance, a Man, on one or other Side of the Piece, 
ftanding upright, and the Point of Sight in the Middle; let him be in 
Profile, and have both his Shoulders of equal Height, and you will 
then perceive, that the Shoulders, from one to the other, keep their 
full Breadth, and their Figure its full Thickne/s: from Top: to ‘Toe. 
‘Thus we fee evidently, that there is xo other Forefbortening: than in 
the Length; or, to fay better, im the Height; and the more the Fi- 
gures, or other Objects, rife and approach the Point of Sight, the /borter 
and more mif-foapen they become; becaufe, in their Breadth, they retain 
their Meafure and Proportion, as before has been faid. This is a prin- 
cipal Rule, and ought always to be oblerved. | 

As for Buildings, 4. Bolfé gives full Precepts touching them, in the 
latter Part of his Book of Per/pective ; yet | have Room to fay, that 
when we would place Columns over Columns, for Galleries, we ought 
to draw a rifing Line thro’ their Centers, from the Bafis or Ground, to: 
the Point of Sight, even thro’ each Ballifter, and thus find the due. 
Proportion: of their Heights, as well as Breadths, by the Help of a. 
Gradation-line. 

This, with refpe€t to Proportion, muft likewife be obferved; in de- 
figning Figures, and other Objects, as I thall hereafter thew, by Ex- 
amples. - ; 

This Sort of Painting is not only the moft artful, but alfo the moft 
diticult, as I have before faid; becaufe, altho’ we underftand the Rules. 
and Pra¢tice of it, it appears, neverthelefs, difagreeable and deformed;, — 
which no one can be a Judge of but the Mafter himfelf, unleds it be | 
put up in its proper Place, and {een at the due Diftance. 3 

CHA P. 
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CHAP. IV. Of the Sizes of Gieling-sfigures. 


‘HE Figures; which we paint in Cielings, ought not to exceed the 
common Size of @ Man, to wit, fix Feet and an half, when they 
fare fo low, as to be even with the Cicling; but, being higher, and 
fitting on Clouds, or flying, they mutt /effen and go off, as Perfpettive 
teaches: Yet, we may reprefent the Deities as big as we pleafe, pro- 
‘vided they be not painted with more Strength than other Figures: Ie 
veven fomietimes happens, that when they almoft vanifh out of Sight, 
they have yet human Bignels. 4 “Wy : 
. Sun-fbine is ‘the moft proper and agreeable in Spiritual Reprefen- 
fations. 

As for the Glory of each Deity in particular, they keep tt when they 
‘appear to Men, but wien theyarereprefented in Heaven, tis a Mix- 
ture of many {maller,: producing one great Shining : “To-do this artful- 
ky, is nota Matter of the! leaft Confequence; and he is a great Ma- 
fer, who, inftead of dark, thick, and heavy Clouds, bike Wool-facks, 
places his Figures on thin, tranfparent, and. almoft infenfible Vapours. 

Ir will not”*be"improper, in this Chapter, to. mention fomething. 
touching flying Figures in the Air. , ee, 
“ "Pho? the Airbe feldom without a Wind, and this may always. be 
fomewhat perceived, it is neverthelefs not advifable to make it ap- 
pear in Crelings; becaufe, if the Wind were itirring, the Figures 
flying before it would feem to be motiowle/s 5 and contrarily, thole 
which ‘are fitting or Randing, thew as much Violence as the flying ones: 
For this Reafon,? no Wind: muit come into the Piece, buat what the 
Volubtisty of ¢ach Figure cautes, that we ‘may plainly fee by what 
Motion the Draperies are flung, as allo the Places the Figures are go- 
ing to, ofr returning from, one gently waving, and the other nimble: 
and {wift. 3 mi 
The different Stuffs are very proper to this on fuch Occafions, and’ 

“they very much conduce to exprefs the Matter; as the Reflexion of ruf- 
fling Silk for waving Figures, and which are gently defcending; thtn: 
and fleazy Silky for /wift and down-flying Figures, and the mot: pliant 
or thick Site or Stuff, for fitting, hing, or franding ones. ‘Lhe gre 
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and Importance of a fine and ftitring Cieling-piece lies chiefly 
herein. ? aes 2 4 
As for the making of the coloured Stuffs of flying Figures, becaufe} 
they carot be put on the Layman, and therefore not painted after 
the Life, we cannot lay down any Rules about them: Nothing but aj 
»good Conception and natural Judgment, joined to continual Pra@ice 
and Obferva tion, can bring the Artift to perform it. We mutt ufe 
thefe Means, and be perfeét in them; obferving what Stuf? is moft 
proper to the Occalion, as we have before intimated. | 
We ought alfo to take care, that the thin Stuffi be warm and tranf-| 
parent againft the Light ; whereby they caufe an agreeable Effect again{t] 
the faint Sky ; likewife, that the fying Figures never [cem to be upright.) 
as if ftanding, much Iefs to be /randing ; but always fitting, kneeling, 
lying or flying, unlefs, in the Cafe of People fuppofed to be on Cie-| 
lings or Galleries, who then are either ftanding, {tooping or kneeling, | 
as the Subje& requires. 3 | 
Let me fay, that we ought fometimes to make fome 4dditions to. 
the Difpofition of the general and particular Objeéts; but with as. 
-much Caution as poffible, that the Inability of the Artift, and the! 
Deficiency of the Work may not appear. 


CHAP. V. Method for viewing a Cicling-piece on the Eafel, as if 
on the Cieling. = 


xX FE, have already obferved the Difficulties arifing in Cielings, with | 
refpect to the Ufe of the Life, and in laying down Rules fub- | 
fervient. to it. Now, had I my Sight, I fhould certainly find | 

out fome; but fince this is impracticable without figural Demonitrati- | 
on, and I cannot poflibly verbally do it, I fhall neverthelefs thew fome | 
Methods, which, tho’ they may feem trifling, have always been of | 
Service to me, and*of little Trouble in their Ufe. _ 
After sketching my Ordonnance on Paper, I fixed it apainft a low | 
Cieling ; then taking a Looking-glafs, and fitting under it, I with eafe 
exactly confidered every Thing, obferving what was wanting in it ; and | 
thus I marked and correfted the Faults as much as poflibly I could. 
Next, I drew each Figure, whether naked or cloathed, after the Life, | 
in fuch Manner as fhall hereafter be thewn.” Then I dead-colour’d my | 
Piece with fuch a Light asI thought proper. After this I ny the | 
ook-— 
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Looking-glafs again, and held it over my Head, in order to view com~ 
modioufly the Piece ftanding behind me, inclining a little backwards. 
on the Eafel, as if it were againft theCieling, and cafting my Eyes eve- 
y where, firlt on the general Defign, and then on the particular Parts: 
This Examin I repeated, till by {everal Corrections I found, that I had 
brought the Piece to my fancy: . Here, be mindful not to take too 
year.a Diftance, tothe end the Glafs may take in the whole Piece ;, for 
which Reafon,. I fometimes got with the Looking-glafs on a Chair or 
Table, and having my Pallet and Pencils in readinefs, and brought my 
Piece into fuch forwardnefs, I finifhed. it without further looking back. 

I will now, for the Servise of thofe who may find it ufeful and ne- 
ceflary, allo treaty. 


chap. 6. Cielings, or Plafonds. 


CHAP. VI. Of Defining after the Life, for the Ufe of Greling- 
: ‘Parmtings: 


W E muft not flatter ourfelves, that Cieling-painting can be per~ 
formed without good Knowledge in Proportion, fince, as has 
been. faid, we cannot conveniently make ufe of the Life ; for, how 
great foever your Skill may be, you will find Difficulty enough, tho” 
the Life were before you, to‘bring it on the Cloth. Nevertheleis, to 
fhew that it may be done, and that I have often ufed the Life, I fhall,, 
fr the Service of thofe who are not {paring of Pains, lay down my 
Manner of doing. if.. 

AfierE had fet the Model, whether of Man or Woman, on an high 
Place, according to my Sketch, 1 fat down on the Floor, with my 
Back againit the Scaffold, with a Looking-glafs between my Legs, 
which | moved and turned about fo long, till the Model appeared in 
it an fuch a Manner as I wanted according to my Pot of Sight; and 
then defigning it on Drawing-paper as correét as poffible, I painted af- 
ter this Defign without any Trouble. 

As for the Dreffs, 1 managed them in the fame Manner, cafting 
the Garment on the Layman according to my Sketch ; IT mean, with-. 
out fying, which is a Thing impoffible, and depends only on Imagi- 
nation. I placed then the Layman, thus drefs’d, on an high Treffel, 
and fat down. againft it in the Manner aforefaid, and. made a Defign of: 
the Drefs.; if it was.a flying or lying Figure, T made fhift with Pack- 
thread, Wires, ox {uch like Means, as well as I could ; fparing for no 

oy ean Trouble, 
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Trouble, when the: Matter was important, and I hada mind to dol 
fomething fine. | i 
T ufed the fame Method in Defigning after al forts of Plaiffers, as} 
Faces, Vafes, Urns, Ornaments, Capitals, Feftoons of Flowers, z.! 
in order to have them from u#derueath. ‘Thus. I maftered'the grearett} 
Difficulties: occurring in this: Study: However, I did not this, before4 
my Cloth was in readinefs for it, that IT might not miftake ; fince,‘not-! 
withitanding all our Care infome Things, efpecially upright ftanding Ob-| 
jetts, we may eafily be deceived. : | 
_ As to the Preparation of the Cloths for our Defign, as likewife the} 
Dead- colouring, in order to finith, and thereby to'refrefh our Memories, | 
I fhall now treat of them. } 
_Firft, I fix the Point of Sight, either within or without the Piece, | 
as my Place of ftanding directs : Then I ftrike, with a chalk’d Thread; } 
fiom the faid Point, as many Lines over my Piece as, I find neceflary | 
to ferve all my upright ftanding Objedts, viz.- Ballufters, Columns, Pil= | 

lafters, Figures, &%c.. which I fuppofe to be perpendicular: I alf ftrike 
fome Diagonals, or Slope-lines, from. that Side of .the Piece whence the 
Light comes, either left or right, parallel and equidiftant from each | 
other: Thefe put, me in mind how high or low the Light falls on my. 
Objects; if they rum parallel with the Bafe, the Objects are lighted  in- | 
tirely from the Side; if oblique or floping, as before is faid, they light+ 1 
en a little fronting ; and if they fall from on high, from the Point of | 
Sight, the Light comes directly fronting, as is vifible in the Examples, 
Nemb1. 303,10 Plate LEXIE ct | 
-Uthink mytelf obliged here ta propofe to the Artift a fmall Prac- | 
tice of my own Invention, and, in my Opinion, of little Trouble, but 1 
great Advantage to Cieling-painters ; fince we find, that, altho’ there | 
are certain Rules, yet they cannot be put in ufe without the greateft q 
Lrouble, Application, and Lofs of Time, unlefs aided by fome Prac- 7 
tice or other, or by fome artful Inftrument; ‘like Ajtronomy, which, | 
how demonttrative foever, has its Globe and Aftrolabe ; Ay chitefure, © 
its Plan and Level ; Geometry, the Oval, Triangle, Square and Com-= ” 
pafles; Mathematics, Algebra, €c. “But, to return to my Inyen- ; 
tien... &, 7 
I'firft mould fome Wax-puppets, as we have fhewn in the 6th CHap- 
ter of Ordonnance, as big and as many as I think proper: Next I take” 
as many pointed Wires, fome long, others fhort, whereon to ftick the’ 
~Puppets, and keep them from bending, whether 'they be made ftand: ! 
ing, lying, flying or fitting : ‘This being done, Ftake an oblepg wood: ! 
| en 
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en Trough, lined with Tin, of what Bignefs I think proper, and 3 
or 4 Fingers deep, for the placing as many Puppets as I pleafe. ta 
to thé Corners I put fome Pins or Screws to faften a Cover of Wood 
or Tin fitting the Trough, and made full of little Holes, wherein to — 
| ftick the aforefaid wired Puppets, and fo as they may turn eafily: © 
| Then, [fill the Trough with Clay, or kneaded Bran; and thus my ‘ 
Machine is in readinels. Now, when! make ufe of it, I ftick my 
Puppets, bent and turned, according to my Defign, on the Wires, and 
thro’ the Holes, into the Clay, where I would have them, one high, 
another low, one ftooping forwards, another leaning back, &e, as. 
the Subje& requires; which will then ftand immoveable. | 
_ My Scheme being in this Forwardnefs, I lean the whole Machine 
back on a Table, be the Light left or right, and then flightly defign 
the Figures in the Manner I have thewed with the Lines. I can give 
the Machine fuch a Light as I defire, either from a Side, fronting, or 
from on high, a Common, Sun-thine, or Candle-light. 
- Now, for perfetting this Sketch, and conveniently painting after 
it, Efet my Layman, with fuch a Drefs as each Figure requires, in 
the Manner before laid down: And then, my Cloth being ready, I ~ 
proceed to painting. 
_~ L inyented this Machine in the Year 1668, and put it in ufe for a- 
bout » Years, with great Advantage, and with fuch exact Reflection, 
‘that I afterwards had no further Occafion for it, tho’ I never ufed more 
than 3 or at moft 4 Puppets. 

Now, the curious Artift muft alfo know what Obfervations I made 
in the Ufe of the Machine. 

Firft, as Plate LXIII. fhews, I put one Puppet coming directly down, 
uite extended, namely, with Head and Feet both on a Line, and then 
obferved, that there was not the /eaj? Forefhortening, all the Partshay- 

ing their full Lengths. 

A fecond Puppet I fet upright, ftanding in Profile on one Side of 
‘the Point of Sight, and found it forefhortened in aul its Parts. | ae 
A Third I fet flying upwards from behind forwards, and perceived, 
‘thatthe Members forc/hortened fomewhat more than thofe of the firfi, 
and fomewhat lefs than thofe of the fecond. 

A Fourth I placed ftting with its Upper-parts upright, the Thighs 
parallel, and the Legs like the Upper-parts ; and obferved, that when it: 
“was quite in Profile, the Upper-parts and Legs forefhortened, and the 
‘Thigh kept its full Length, as it alfo did when in a Front-pofition. 
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Bt site made a firm Impreffion of thefe Things in my Thoughts, | 
T had no further Occafion for that Method. . { 
We fhall now fay fomething, 


CHAP. VIL. Of the Colouring of fying Figures. 


I REIN we muf obferve, that in Cieling-painting tis the 

fame as in Landskips. Firft, we rub in the greatelt Light of | 

the Sky, then all Parts about it; next, the higheft and moft J 

faint Objeéts, and then the lower and more near ones; and, in cafea 9 
Balluftrade be reprefented, it muft be the laft: The Reafon of this: } 
I haye fhewn in treating of the Dead-colouring of Hiftories and Land- | 
skIDS. | 
es as in a fine Landskip the Sky principally governs ail | 
Things, and without it no proper Diftance can be given to the Pic- 
ture, fo ’tis the fame in a Cieling-piece with Figures flying thro’ the” 
Air; for ’tis impoffible to make Objeéts rife, unlefs they have fome 
Communication with the Air. Nor is it enough for Objeéts, going — 
off higher or further from us, to be painted fainter and fainter, as in. 
a Drawing or Print, but the Colour muft alfo be fhewn; and as the | 
Air is coloured, fo muft the Objeéts partake of it; I mean, in their | 
Shades ; for if the Ar be blue, yellow, or red, the Shades ought like~ | 
wile to have a Mixture of Blue, Yellow or Red. ; | 
As to the Light of the Objeéts, we muft obferve, that of what 
Colour foever it be, it breaks and grows darker as it goes off: Even, | 
were the Air, as I may fay, Snow-white, it breaks by Diftance or J 
Air interpofing; the Red becomes. Violet; the Yellow, greenifh; and: | 
the Violet, Blue. As the Objeéts go off from us, and approach the | 
fiir, they are darkened, White becomes darker, pale Yellow the’| 
fame; and fo on, in other Colours. 
Something ftill remains to be remarked, with re{pect to Objects in| 
the dir, vit that fince the Air communicates Light from all Parts, | 
the broad Shades cannot poffibly be fo dark as in a Landskip, or other. | 
Piece ; but contrarily, the dark Touches will be fo much the flronger : | 
‘All that is in Shade ought to be lighter, and feen more plain, yet | 
fomewhat. lefs than in the Light. It muft-be likewife known, that | 
round Objetts have no Surface, efpecially on the thaded Side, that is to. 
fay, the Out-line againft the Sky ought to unite and yanith, not quite 
; {cum- 
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{cumbled away, but made fomewhat lighter on the Edge; as we 
have clearly demonftrated by the Example of a globular Body, 
Book I. Chap. 6. implying, that fuch Works in the Air differ from 
others, to wit, that the Odje/ts againjt the Sky are more rounding and 


| going off 


CHAP. VII. General Odfervations in painting the Gielings of 
Halls, Galleries, &c. 


WY \ HE firft and principal Obfervation on thefe Occafions is, that 
fe the Quality and Regularity of the Architecture be firmly prefer- 
ved in all its Parts. : 
The fecond Obfervation concerns the Grandeur of the Architecture, 
as being the main Matter. Painting, in this Cafe, is only to be con- 
fidered as an Aid, to accomplifh it with lefs Charges; wherefore, fuch 
Care muft be taken, that the Painter’s Defigns do not marr thofe of 
the Architeét, but that both unite in fuch a Manner as to induce the 
Eye to take every thing for Truth itfelf. oe 
By the firft Obfervation, that the ArchiteCture ought to preferve its 
Regularity, we give to underftand, that the Struéture of the Room 
mutt chiefly be regarded by the Painter, in his Cieling-pieces, fo as 
not to be hurt by making Openings where they ought not to be; for it’s 
not allowable to make them every where, as big or little as we pleafe: 
The Cieling muft remain Cichng. All that is without the Painting, as 
the Summers, ought to have their proper Thicknefles, and be latting, 
and not feem as tumbling, which yet, thro’ Heedlefinefs, fometimes 
is the Cafe: For Inftance, let us fuppofe the Cieling to be divided in- 
to three Pannels lined with Cloth ; one next to the Windows, the {fe- 
cond in the middle, over the Chimney, and the third to be next the 
Wall; that in the middle is between two Summers, one Foot in, and 
the two Side-ones lie almoft fluth with the Under-parts of thofe Sum- 
mers: Now, if the two Side-cloths be, like the middle one, adorned 
with Sky, and the Thicknels of the Summer (which is one Foot) not 
painted on the Cloth, the Cieling, on thofe Sides, is fo much weak- 
ened, or at leaft /eems to be fo, and is heavier tm the middle, contrary to 
Archite@ture: Whereas, to make it look natural, and according to Or- 
der, the Ponderofity muft, in this Cale, be on the Sides, and the 
middle Part lighteft, that it may not feem to be falling on our Heads, 
3M 2 More- — 
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Moreover, we ought to obferve, that there mut be Suz one Open: | 
img, and that in the middle; fince there is but one Point of Sight, 
and but one Place of fianding to view the Work to Advantage, 
As for painting the Thicknels of the Summer, I only faid it to 
reCtify a Miitake often committed, when a Cieling is made g// over 
open, and inftead of a Covering, nothing is left but a Grate, which 
cannot be juftitied: Some think, it may pals for.a Lantern, but 
they are much miftaken; for a Lantern rifes, and a Cieling . lies 
flat: Moreover the whole Cicling cannot ferve for a Lantern, becaufe | 
of the Windows in front. The principal or middle Piece mutt predo- | 
minate, and of confequence be open, and the others clofed, I mean, not | 
¢o have. any Sky. or living Creatures, but Ba{s-reliefs, Foliage, Com. © 
partments or Flowers, all of fuch a Colour as fuits with the Apart- ¥ 
ment. ‘This I judge to be the firit and principal Care and Study of a | 
good Cieling-painter, before he fets about the Work; for in the Divi- 
fion of a Cieling it is as with a Diamond, the largeft and moft yalua- 
ble is fet in the middle, and round it, the lefs and lefs. 

AAs to the fecond Obfervation, that the Art of Painting is aiding to 
Archite@ure, and enriches it at lef Expence, the Point is plain; 
wherefore I fhall proceed to thew the Reafon why the one may {poil 
the other. 

In painting Divifons, it often happens that the Summers have not 
proper Refts to lie on; efpecially when the Cieling is covered all over 
(and the Summers hid) with a fingle Cloth, and left to the Judgment 
of an ignorant Painter, who then, without Confideration, divides it 
into 3, 4, 6, 8 or more Pannels, and thefe parted by painted Sum- 
mers which do not bear on any thing: Now, to prevent this, you 
muff let each Summer reft on a Difcharger, Pilafter or Cartouche, as 
Architeture teaches : For Tnftance, were you to divide the two Pan- 
nels next the Windows and Wall, each into two Parts, in order to 
have four Pannels, this would be improper and againft Architecture; 
becaufe of the Flatnefs over the Window, unlefs it were compais- 
headed, and then it would not do without a Cartouche. 

_ If it be asked, whether the Divifion be a Painter’s Bufinefs? I fay, 
It is, fo far as he underftands Architecture; otherwife more proper 
for an Architect ; at leaft may be ealily done with his Affiftance. 

As tothe Work, where the Painting may diforder, or be contrary 
to Architecture, it lies in the Defigns, when they do not fuit the 
Building, nor perfe@ly bear on Fo adations, or have their proper 
Woaght: By the Foundation of the Painting | mean, the A partments 
els : and 
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and, by the Weight of the Defign, that what the Painter intends to ex- 
ibit in his Cieling-piece be not too heavy, and feem to prefs down the 
Under-parts. ‘The better to clear my Meaning, I will fuppofe a Room 
to be 20 Feet fquare: Now, if a fecond Depth, or upper Room, 
ere to be reprefented, the Piers, Columns, Doors, and Windows 
thereof muft needs accord with thofe of the under Room, and bear 
pon them: And, in the next Place, the Courfe of the Orders ought 
exactly to be obferved, as Architeure teaches, that is to fay, the 
peavielt muft be undermo/f ; firtt, the Tujcan, next, the Doric, then, the 
Tonic, next, the Roman, and lattly, the Corinthian, and fo upwards 
lighter and lighter; which I think is feldom obferved; and the Rea- 
fon is, becaufe the Figures are fometimes reprefented digger than the 
Life; which neceflitates the Artift to proportion his By-works accord- 
ingly: An unpardonable Error, and not at any Rate to be juititied ! 
But I fhall fay more of this on another Occafion, and now purlue our 
Purpofe in Cielings. A principal Point is, that the Work rife, and 
that its Force unite with the Life; that is, that the Obje@s in the low- 
eft Parts be not painted ftronger than the fixed Work, as Compart- 
ments, Bafs-reliefs, and other Ornaments, which, not being forethort- 
ened, receive their Light thro’ the Windows. Now it may be asked, 
whether, in cafe we were to reprefent an Apartment. above, with the 
fame Light as below, the Force of Light and Shade muft not be the 
fame? And, I fay, it ought not ; becaufe of the great Difference between 
them; as we may eaiily fuppofe, in two Columns fet over each other, 
receiving their Light from one Front, the one from the undermoft, and 
the other from the uppermoft Windows: Here, the upper Bafe muft 
have no more Force than the under Capital; for, were it otherwile, it 
would /eem to be nearer; it would allo not rife, and confequently over- 
power the Life. Tis here, as ina fine Landskip ; where the Fore- 
ground has the greateft Force, and the {econd and third are lels and 
fainter in Proportion as they go off. It is the fame with jiying Fi- 
gures; for the Light weakens by their Riling, and the Shades become, 
‘as well as in a Room, by the lurrounding Air, weaker and fainter : 
‘But the Touches and Shades keep their Force. 
| We have oblerved what is necetlary to the Stability and Regularity 
of the Architefture, with relpeCt to Painting, fo that both may feem 
to be one Body; as we thall exemplify by the following Fable out of 
Ovid, propoted here as a painter-like Simile. 
Salmacis and Hermapbroditus, two acomplifh’d and agreeable 
young People, I introduce, reprelenting 4rchitefiure and eu 
Salmacis, 


Of the Painting of Book TX] 
Salmacis, meeting Hermaphroditus, and imagining her Happinefs lay 
in the Poffeffion of fo beautiful an Obje@, falls in love with him¢ 
but, finding a Repulfe, the invokes the Aid of the Gods, and thereby 
obtains her earneft Suit. The young Man, not daring to ‘refift. the 
Will of Heaven, gives up the Caufe, and is, by Mercury, (whom we 
muft obferve here to be Optics) joined to ‘her, and thus of two Bo: 
dies is made one. Further Applications are needlefs, fince the Similé 
fufficiently explains itfelf. 
~ Now,. to continue our Subject, the following Obfervables are, ag 
the Beginning of the Work, chiefly neceflary. 
1. The Condition of the Place. 
2. The Quality, Office, and Inclination of the Owner, and wha 
Subjetts are proper thereto, whether Hiftories, Fables, &c, 
3. The Di/poftion of the Subjeéts. “e 
4. How the dudjett is to be divided. 
Firft, By the Condition of the Place; I mean, ,the Light of the 
Room, and in what manner it takes the Cieling ; alfo, into how many 
Pannels the Architet has divided the Cieling, and which is the .Prin4 
cipal, that we may adapt our Thoughts thereto, in the Difpofition 
of the Reprefentations, as well as in the Execution of them. 
Secondly, By the Quality, S&c. of the Owner, we mutt underftand; 
whether he be a Divine or Lawyer, Pholofopher or Artifan; and 
whether he incline to fpiritual or moral, general or particular Repres 
fentations; that is, fuch as relate to him or his Family in particular, 
or generally to any who may live in the Houfe after his Deceafe; aca 
cording to which Information we ought to chufe Subjects fuitable. | 
Thirdly, How the Subjeéfs ought to be difpofed; namely, what muff 
be placed above in the Air, wherein, as is faid, lies the Sou/ of a 
Room-painting, and what below as touching the Body of it: This we 
divide into Spiritual and Moral; Spiritual, all that is governed by 
Heaven, and Moral, every thing that is direCted by our Judgment. 7 
Fourthly, How the Sudject 1s to be divided: Here, the principal} 
Piece in the middle, muft thew either the Caufe or Rife of the Story,} 
or the Efeé of it; the next to it muft exhibit the A@atter it/elf, and 
that further off, an Appendix to or Inference from it. But, to make} 
this Point plainer, I fhall give an Example. 
In the middle Pannel, 1 place Solomon before the Ark of the Covenant, 
praying to God for Wifdom, and on each Side, I repretent, /urrounded 
with a Glory, the Gifts which God beftows on him; as Wifdom and Rich-| 
es flowing down. And in the lefler Pannels, I exhibit, in Bafs-relief,} 
the 
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the corporeal Virtues. On this Foot, we may handle any Thing or- 
Bubje&t whatfoever; and by having due Regard to the aforefaid four, 
Particulars, and well executing them, fuch a Reprefentation will cer- 
tainly pleafe every one, even Envy itfelf. 

Hence, we may fufficiently perceive, how orderly we muft manage : 
Wherefore ’tis no Wender, that fo few excel in Cieling-painting, tho’ 
st have Rules as well as other Studies; but if thefe be not duely ob- 
ferved, we cannot gain the Point. He who fets up for a good Mafter,. 
mouft fhew that he underftands his Art. , 

If Lam asked, whether I think Correggio, Cortona, Vovet, and o- 
thers, who performed Wonders in this Branch, have always fo punftu- 
ally followed the Rules, and fo nicely regarded all the Obfervations 
here laid down according to my Apprehenfion? 1 anfwer, that it 
would have been better if they had done it; or elfe what I fay, mutft,. 
as I have fhewed in a foregoing Chap. be owing to the Machine with 
Puppets, which I made ufe of for 4.0r 5 Years, and afterwards laid: 
afide; for, we ought firft to have a thorough Knowledge of a Thing,. 
and then demonftrate it. But I am further of Opinion, that had the: 
great Malters perfectly known the prefcribed Rules, we fhould not 
find fuch great Miftakes in their Works as fome now think there are.. 
Neverthelefs it’s thoft certain that none are qualified for this Judgment. 
but thofe who have made it their Practice; for he who underftands. 
the Rules, and retains them in Memory, can always judge whether 
they be obferved, or not, tho’ not able to do it himfelf: Yet they 
who work only by Guefs, and know nothing of Grounds and Rules,. 
are more pardonable than thofe who are acquainted with them, and do 
not ufe them; tho’ both blame-worthy, the one for his Carelefsnefs. 
and Neglect of Learning, and the other for his Knowledge and Neg- 
let of uling it. 

I am very fenfible, that fome will make little Account of many 
‘Things by me delivered as necefjary; but 1am in no Pain forthat,; ie 
1 can but give Satisfaction to a curious Reader. 

I muf own, that, in my juvenile Years, I dawbed fome Cie- 

lings, but never flatter’d mylelf that I underftood the Art fo as E 
ought; becaufe I was then ignorant that there were any certain Grounds 
‘and Rules. Neverthelefs, I afterwards attained them, by fometimes. 
hearing others difcourfe about them, and by the Rules of Per/pe(tive, 
andeby my own indefatigable Application to {o noble a Study ;. info- 
much, that at laft I could sketch a large and grand Compofition. with: 
more: 


more Certainty and lefs Trouble than formerly a little one. I mutt, 
on this Occafion, relate what Courfe I took. 
» Thad, in my Room, a little jutty Clofet; and, when I was to make 
‘an Ordonnance, pinn’d my Paper again{ft the upper Part of it, and, 
having a Candle in one Hand, anda Crayon in the other, I laid my- 
{elf on my Back, and fcratch’d my Thoughts on the Paper. This I] 
found to be a good Method, for preventing Miftakes; I mean, in the 
Sketch. Now, for the Painting it, I allo did it again{t the Cieling 3 
yet not after fuch a flight Scratch: For, having made my Sketch, [I 
took out of the Prints of Vover and others, fuch A@ions and Poftures | 
as were proper; altering them either in the Faces, Hands, or Folds 
of Draperies, more or lefs, by Guefs, as well as I could. Thus Ty 
made thift; yet a// was done again the Cieling : Whereby you may | 
judge, what ‘Trouble I had; as well in finding Things, as afterwards ] 
in executing them; which really was double Work. But, when better: | 
informed, I fat commodioufly at my Eafel. He who proceeds with } 
Certainty has a great Advantage above others. { 


CHAP. IX. Method for drawing forefhortened Buildings, Figures, : 
Trees, Sc. after the Life. 


ble Affiftance, that we have Recourfe to our Wits, for Means to 
fupply the Defect ; it was even my Cafe in Cieling-painting. Af- 9 

ter having given myfelf much Trouble to no Purpofe, and taken ufe- | 
lefs Pains, in order to defign every thing after the Life, I at laft found | 
out the following Method, which has made me full Amends. ’Tis 4 
very profitable in all Pieces with low Horizons, as you will perceive — 
in the Ufe., 

I fuppofe then, for Inftance, that I am to make a Detign of the 

stadt-houfe at 4m/terdam (’tis no matter if it were thrice ité prefent 
Height) and this without looking up. I chufe a Station or Diftance of 
eight Feet, more or lefs, from the Building, as Occafion requires. 
Then, | take a Convex Looking-glafs, of about a Foot Diameter (to 
be bought at the Nuremberg Toy-thops) and place it againft the Infide 
of my Drawing-board, or Porto-folio: Icontrive it in fuch Manner, 
that it may either ftand upright, or leaning back, according as I would 
fee Things either from beneath, or higher. Thus I approach with 
ae the 
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ithe open Porto-folio, and my Back towards the Obje@, till the Build- 
ing, Tree, &%¢. appear as I would have it, and then defign it from 
the Looking-glafs, on white or blue Paper. 

This Method is very convenient for drawing all Sorts of large 
‘Works in narrow Places or Streets; even, a View of twenty or thirty 
Houles. *Tis alfo ufeful to Landskip-painters in their Country Views: 
They may take whole Tratts of Land, with Towns and ‘Villages, 
‘Waters, Woods, Hills, and Sea, from Eaft to Weft, without moving 
either Head or Eyes. ”Tis likewife proper for thofe who are ignorant 
of Per/pective. 

We mutt here alfo thew a Method for reprefenting all Sorts of fore-_ 
foortned frat-faced Ordonnances, whether PiGtures, Hangings, or Bafs- 
reliefs, againit Walls, Cielings, or any where elfe, either flanding, 
hanging, or lying, and that with Certainty, according to Per/peffive. 
‘Thefe are Things which Painters often meet with, in exhibiting 
Rooms, Galleries, Gardens, and other Places; and the Method for 
doing it, tho’ not attended with Difficulty, yet, fometimes puzzles thofe 
who negleét it. : oo fs | 

I have therefore chofen the Example in Plate LXIV. which is the 
Foundation of all Forefhortnings, as well of Apartments as Cielings 5 
and thé Performance is as follows. Having made the Scheme of a 
Room in Per/peffive, I divide the Height and Width of the Side- 
Wall (where I would have Hangings or Reprefentations of Pictures) 
into a-certain Number of diminithing Feet, fetching the Crofs-lines 
from the Point of Sight, and the Perpendiculars from the Plan or 
Scale. 

Now, in this Example, we perceive four principal Forefhortnings ; 
For A is the Cieling, B a Side-wall, C the Floor, D a loofe Pi@ure 
hanging forwards; all four proceeding, after one and the fame Man- 
ner, from the Point of Sight, as the middle Part E thews, which is 
divided into Squares. To fay more, would be ufelefs and tedious to 
thofe who: are in the leaft converfant with this Art. 


CHAP, X. Of the Harmony and Union of Colours in Cieling- 
| pieces. 

| LUT HO? in the Chapter touching the Derties and their Qualities, 

we fhall treat of the Colours proper to them, we muft, on this 
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Occafion, fay fomething previous, and thew, how the Colours ought | 
to be placed and handled, in order to create a perfe€t Harmony. F 

You muft not herein, by any means, be known by flaring, {trong, § 
and glittering Colours. J am of Opinion, that on this Occafion no-| 
thing fuits better than the Union of the Colours; becaufe it is agreeable} 
to the Eye, caufes a fine Relief, and contains fomething uncommon, 
even fupernatural. And when I pretend here, that, in Cieling-pieces, | 
you ought to ule tender and weak Colours (even were they moftly 
fetch’d from White) I do not contradi& my Affertion in a former 
Chapter, to wit, that particular Colours are affigned to the Deities, 
according to the Nature and Meaning of each, as Red, Purple, Yel- 
low, Blue, Green, €%c¢. and even to be known by them without their] 
ufual. Tokens of Diftin@ion, as Phebus with the Sun, Diana with the} 
Moon, Mercury with his Caduceus, Ceres with her Ears ‘of Corn,} 
Fupiter with the Eagle, uno with the Peacock, Momus. with his) 
Fool’s-cap and Bauble, ésc. They who can give their Pieces. fuch| 
an Expreflion are principally commendable, and the Painting muft) 
look well: Neverthelefs, I do not hereby confine the Lightnefs and 
Darknefs of the Colours, whether they differ little or much. from) 
each other, or whether they ought to be almoft all White or Light; 
fince the Colours may be beautiful, be they ever fo light. Even, 
were 2 Cieling-piece to confift only of White and Black, Light andj 
Shade, it would have no lefs Decorum, nor be lefs valuable. I thinlg 
it, in this Cafe, to be-such like a-Print, which, tho’ confifting only} 
of White and Black, has yet its Harmony and Decorum, when Ligh 7 
and Shade are well difpofed againft each other; and ftill more with 
the Addition of proper Colours, and thofe thinly and tran{parently 
managed, whereby it gets the Property of a Picture. 1 

As the principal Goodaefs of a Cieling-piece lies in. an artful Difpo- 
fition of the Figures above each other,. fo ’tis of no lefs Confequence,} 
that the Colours be well adapted thereto. q 

I will now give an Inftance, in two Pieces, differing from each other 
in Light and Shade. ‘The one has three, and the other two Depths.! 
The former has its undermoft Depth ftrongly fet off in Colour again{t) 
the fecond, which isa little dark ; and the third is light again{t the} 
dark Blue of the Sky. In the latter, (which I think the beft on.ac 
count of Decorum) the uppermoft Group is dark againft a light blue 
Sky ; and the undermoft, by the Force of Light, fet of again{t 


the uppermoft. Even, were we thus to difpofe three or more Grounds 
or Groups over each other, it would look very decorous ; and each) 
Deity 
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Deity would neverthelefs keep its proper Colours, yet lefs in Force, 
in Proportion to the Diftance: For when the uppermoft Group is fet _ 

‘off againft the light Sky, it caufes a wonderful Go-off; and the Reafon 

proceeds from the Sky’s feeming to be infinitely higher; which con- 

itrarywife cannot be effected. 

| If it be objected, that fuppofing one of the principal Figures in the 

luppermoft Group, ought, according to its Dignity and the Reafons 

aid down inthe fuiting of Colours, to have a white Drefs, and 

“therefore the aforefaid Polition will be overthrown : I deny it ; for it 

“may be helped, by difpofing fome dark Clouds behind, which will 
preferve that Garment in its Force, and make it have a pleafing Har- 
mony with the reft of the Work. In the Difpofition of Objects, over, 
near, and behind each other, we have more largely handled this Point, 
and fhewed its Truth and Decorum: For, Dark againft Light cannot 

advance with fo much Force as the Light may againft the Dark ; be- 

caufe the Light has greater Strength in itfelf. However, to put an 

End to a Point of fo great a Latitude, which by Difcourfe cannot be 

fully demonftrated, I thall conclude it with the great fusius, who, in 

his third Book of the Art of Painting, fays, 

Thus we fee, that Artifts, in their Works, create Shades or Depths, 
to the end that the Parts to come out may approach with more Force, and 
feem to meet the Eye of the Beholder, even without the Pifture. Let 

“two parallel Lines, fays Longinus, * be drawn upon a Cloth, with light 

and dark Golours; the Brightne/s of the Light will foone/t trike the 

Eye, and feem to be neare?. And, alittle further, quoting F ohannes 

Grammaticus, he fays, + If we paint a Board with White and Black, 

the White will always feem to be nearer, and the Black further off. 

Therefore; continues the fame Author, in his Obfervation on this Point, 

the Painters alfo make ufe of blacki/h or darkifh-brown Colours, when they 

are to reprefent the deep Hollow of a Well, Ciftern, Ditch, bottomle/s Pit, 
or the like. But when, on the contrary, they will make any thing come 

out, as, the Breajts of a Woman, an Hand held out, or the Feet of a 

leaping or running Horfe, they lay, on hoth the Sides, a [ufficient Shade of 

black and brown Colours, in order that thefe Parts may, by the neighbour- 
ing Darknefs, be flung of from the Pitture with a lively Force. 


,N 2 CHAP. 


* De Sublim. Orat, 15. ‘In Lib, 1. Meteorol. 4ri7. 
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Ct AE, XL (OF the Dettres in sacred and profane Hifory, and’ 


Fables ; and, firft, of the Difference between a Jacred and profane Re~ 
. prefentation. ) 


A VING done with treating of Cieling-pieces, I thought it | 
A improper to end this Book,and make a new one of the following — 

Chapters; becaufe the Matter has fuch a Connexion, that we | 
can fcarce think of the one, without falling prefently on the other, 

_ It’s certain, that in common Piétures the Deities, Ghofts, Demi- . 
- gods, Angels, Virtues, and other Powers may likewife be introduced, | 

hay, are even infeparable Adjun&s : But inte Cieling-pieces, where — 
the Upper-part is the Sky, they muft of Neceflity come; becaufe the | 
major Part of fuch Reprefentations relate either to their Perfons, Qua- 
lities or Virtues. 
Now, duely to.execute this Reprefentation of the Deities, the Ar- 
tift ought chiefly to be acquainted with the facred and profane | 
Stories, as well as with the poetical Fiffions, that he may learn from _ 
them the particular Occurrences and Properties peculiar to each Per- | 
don and Rank of the Deities or Upper-powers, and. reprefent them | 
accordingly ; for altho’ Imagination mutt, in this Point, lend great Al- | 
fiftance, yet it’s not fafe for every. Man to rely intirely thereon, left — 
he thould be deceived; like the Man, whofe Neighbour dreaming, 
that in a certain Place was hidden great Trealure, and awaking and 
going thither, found it, by digging, and carried it home ; he, on: this 
good Luck, laid himfelf down on an Heap of Poppies, in hopes ‘of the 
dame Happinels; but after a long Sleep he awaked without any ad- 
vantageous Intimation from his Dream ; contrarily, found his Pocket 
pick’d, and thus at once was bereft of his Hopes and the Money. he 
before had in Poffeflion. This Simile is too plain to need nearer Ap- 
plication. . 

AA judicious Mafter muft certainly be well exercifed in the Know- 
ledge of the true Conditions of the Things he is to handle, that he 
may not be thought an Ignorant; for the Truth cannot be hidden 
with refpe‘ to the Inventor. Wherefore you ought to take heed of 
mixing this Truth with falfe Things, efpecially in facred Stories, or 
{piritual Reprefentations ; fince there is {o great a Contrariety between 
them, that they cannot be joined, unlefS to thew the Dilagreement : 


I fay, 
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I fay, they cannot poflibly be joined in order to exprefs a /ngle Mean- 
ing, but will rather ferve to confound, weaken and miftake it, except 
they be feparately difpoféd, the /piritual above, in Heaven, and the 
worldly below, on the Earth. I fpeak with refpe& to Emblems: For 
there is a great Difparity between Pallas and the Wifdom of God, 
fince the latter cannot be attributed to any Perfon, and much lefs re- 
prefented on Earth. The fame may be faid of fanus and Provi- 
dence. The heavenly and civil Fuftice are allo very unlike. We 
muft therefore note, that the whole Iconology or Science of the 
heathenifh Figures, tho’ formerly accounted heavenly, has now 
e relation to the Soul, but to the moral Virtues and Merits of 
en. | 
_ Let us then inquire, with Reverence, what are Chrifian Emblems, 
and what, profane or Heathenifh ; uling in /piritual Reprefentations no- 
thing but what is pure and heavenly, and in the wor/d/y, all that’s 
proper to them, in order to gain the Efteem both of religious and 
worldly Perfons. ) 

A Paflage in Scripture mentions the driving Lucifer and his Compa- 

nions out of Heaven: Whence we may plainly conclude, that thofe 
Montfters afterwards fell to the Share of the Heathens, as no: longer 
pertaining to the Saints. But we do not find, after that Time, any 
more fuch unruly Spirits were expelled Heaven; wherefore we are not 
allowed to reprefent more fuch Inftances. But in the Cafe of Men 
feen to battle the true Faith, Things may be accompanied and repre- 
fented with heathenifh Emblems; becaufe, as is faid, the Heathens 
gave themfelves up to the Devil; the better by that means to ex- 
prefs their Error, and thew the Truth, thus alfo driving them out of 
Heaven. 
_. Itis, upon Occafion, likewife not improper or difagreeing with the 
Pharifees or Hypocrites; but has a greater Weight in fi@titious Stories. 
or Parables. Norcan we, without Offence, introduce other Emblems 
than Chriftian-like, when they only tend to incite to Salvation. In 
which Cafe we may reprefent Angels or Spirits, to keep thofe Hypo- 
crites out of Heaven. : 

In true profane Hiftories, as the Roman, Grecian and others,  thisi~ 
Management would be improper, but we may lawfully ule hieroglyphic 
‘and other Charaéters; of which there is an Infinity ; for Inftance, by 
a religious Perfon, a white Garment, or an Offering-cup ;. by a cruek 
one, a T'yger’s Skin or Dragon, either on his Helmet or Shield. fe 
would be prepofterous to place a Veal Virgin by Numa ee 

order 
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etder to thew his Religioufnefs; or Achilles by Alexander, to exprefs| 
his Valour, or an Hercules by Milo: And ftill more ridiculous to fet} 
an Hercules by Hercules, to portray Strength; or a Fool by Adomus,) 
to exhibit Folly. It would, I fay, be very ridiculous to explain Ovid) 
by Emblems, feeing he gives us nothing but Embiems.  Thisj 
would be a feeking Light with Light, or enlightening Darknels with} 
dark Clouds) We want not another Sun for exprefling the Sun’s 
Light. But thefe Reprefentations and By-works muft only tend to the 
exhibiting inwi/ble Things by vifible Objetts. 

The more wob/e and Jofty the Things we are to reprefent, the 
more valuable ought to be the Emblems we chufe for them; for 
Inftance, in expreffing the Wature and Quality of the Deities, we ulé 
young and chafte Virginity, a State in all Ages accounted the moft! 
rare and valuable: But in reprefenting the Paffons of Men, wel 
make ufe of Beafts, or elfe inanimate Charafters and Objeéts; for 
peng of a lower Rank than the Deities, they muft alfo bear leffer| 
Objetts. | 

If now it thould be objected, becaufe I reprefent Eternity by a Ser- 
pent, and the Purity of the Deities by a Lamb, that this is contra-| 
di&ory to my own Pofition; I believe, with refpe& to the former, 
that any Perfon will be of my Mind, on a fair Confultation of the 
moft ancient heathenith Reprefentation of it; and as to the latter, 
Scripture, and chiefly the Reprefentation of St. ¥ohn, in many Paflas 
ges, exhibits the Perfon of Cdri/ in the Form of a Lamb, and as the 
Lamb of God. Now, fince all this has an hieroglyphic Meaning, 
why thould not I be allowed to fetch my emblematical Thoughts 
from fo pure and rich a Fountain of Wifdom ? Thus I deport myfelf 
with refpe&t to other fuch Obje&ts, which reprefent fome Quality of 
the Deity: But thofe of later Invention, I endeavour, in this Cafe, to 
avoid as much as poffible. 

Moreover, Scripture, in many Places, delivers itfelf in hierogly phi 
Terms; comparing 4uger to a Bear bereft of his Cubs, Meekne/s, to 
a Lamb, Innocence, toa Dove, Subtilty, toa Serpent, €c. | 


CHAP, 
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fe H AP. KIL. Difguifition touching the Reprefentation of the 


_ E ANY will think this Subje&t beyond the Reach. of what we 
) have hitherto handled, and inconfiftent with Art: But I am 
of a contrary Opinion; for a tender-hearted Artift has, on Ac- 
count of the many Differences among Chriftians, Reafon to be in 

Concern for this Point, fince fo many Occurrences offer in Scripture,. 
where the Almighty is either a€ting in fome Form: about Mankind, 
or is pafling by as a Glory to make his Prefence known. 7 

The greateft Part of Chriftendom ( Hoiland, England, and a Part of 
Germany excepted) allow, with one Accord, the Reprefentation of the 
Perfons in the Trinity; as firft, Ged the Father, in the Shape of an old 
Man with a long grey Beard and Hair: Secondly, Fefus Chri/z, as he 
appeared in his Humanity : And Thirdly, God the Holy Gho?, in the 
Shape of a Dove, in which Shape he defcended on fe/us Ghrif?, at. 
the Time of his Baptifm. 

“Now if, according to the Letter of Scripture, I were to reprefent 

Adam and Eve, | find it neceffary to exhibit the Creator of the World. 
and Maker of Adam, in a vifible Shape, fince it 1s written, that he 
made Adam of the Duft of the Ground, and breath’d into him the 
Breath of Life. Now he, who is to make fomething,. or breathe im fome- 
thing, muft, humanly fpeaking, have both Hands and Mouth. 
As Scripture alfo commonly thews.us an apprehenlive Quality of the. 
Almighty, why fhould I be more culpable for reprefenting him under 
the fame, than under that of a Triangle farrounded. with a Glory, and 
containing fome Hebrew Letters? Yet our Divanes are of Opinion, that. 
"this lait is allowable, but not the former. Is not then the one a igure 
as well as the other? Or do the Fewiflo Characters, OF the inanimate 
Shape of a Triangle make any Alteration? 

Befides thefe Reafons, does not a Pi@ture tend. as well to-InftruCtion,. 
as a well-digefted Speech,. wherein the Orator, in order, to be under- 
- flood, is obliged to ule:a figural Way. of Expreffion, by Parables? or 
as a Writing, wherein we find the {ame Method for underftanding it * 
Since the Aim of both is, by the Perception of the Hearers, to make 
their Difcourfes have an Impretlion on their Minds. Even the Writ- 
ing, containing the Matter, does it not confift of Letter-figuress —— 
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by a certain Method of underftanding, we comprehend? For it is not | 
the Matter irfelf. : 
I think, that the learned World and Artifts reprefent the firth Per- | 
fon of the Trinity rather in the Shape of a Man, than of any other 
Creature, on good Reafons; for we learn from Scripture, that God 
created and made Man in his own Image; and from the ancient Fathers, 
that Man is an Epitome of all that God created; who is therefore called 
the littl Horld : Some even call Man the Majter-piece of God. We | 
ought therefore, if we will take fome Likenefs from the Creatures, to 
exprefs the Almightyaby the mo? perfed Idea to be found, in order 
to exhibit his Perfe€tion, and thus to make the Copy, in the beft | 
Manner, like the Original: And the more, as Scripture, in feyeral. | 
Places, makes mention of the Head, Eyes, Ears, Mouth, Lips, Arms, | 
Feet, Hands, and other Members of God: Which Things mutt not be © 
underftood in a carnal and literal Senfe (according to the Opinions of 
fome ignorant People, who imagine God, in his Nature, to be like a | 
_Man; that he fits in Heaven ona Throne, according to a Paflage int J 
Laiah, The Heaven is my Throne, and the Earth is my Footfool. 
And asin another Place the fame Prophet fays LI faw the Lord © 
fitting on an high Throne, and lifted up ) but in a figural and {piri- 
tual Senfe: I think then, that a Painter has no nearer Expreffions, in | 
fuch Reprefentations where God himfelf is acting, than to exhibit his _ 
Figure in an human Shape, as betft agreeing with thofe Likenefles, | 
We paint him aged, in order to thew his Majefty and Wifdom, which | 
are more to be found in Old Age than Youth; and with a Scepter and _ 
Globe, and a Circle of Stars about his Head, to thew his Omnipo- | 
tence both in Heaven and on Earth. But Roman-catholicks daily make 7 
Additions. , 
If the Scripture reprefent his Godly Perfon under a myfterious Senfe, | 
why may not the Artift be allowed to do the fame? Do we not read: | 
in the Reve/ation what is mentioned of God in an human Shape? Is it. | 
not plain enough? Or muft it be obje@ed, that this Difcription is. 
Apocryphal? But granting it, the Re/ation, neverthele/s, is not ace 
counted Heathen. Any Doubt, which might arife from it, does not 
affect the Point, with refpe& to Shapes. In another Place we find, that 
the High-Prieft hid himfelf, that he might not behold the Lord: 
But the Lord put a Finger on his Eyes, till he was paft by. How’ 
can I reprefent that Paflage, without a Body? Or is it no Fa@?) | 
The Prophet J/aiah fays; Behold the Name of the Lord comes from: | 
far, bis Lips are full of Indignation, and his Tongue as a devouring | 
Fire. . 
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Fire. Now, to make this known to a Perfon who cannot read, and is 
deaf, Is it not more eafy to do it by a Reprefeptation, than by Signs? 
Are we to make only a Mouth fending forth a Flame? Is this fo 
iproper for fuch a Man’s Apprehenfion, as a whole Figure? Moreover, 
fis not a Mouth a Likeneis anda Figure, as well as a whole Image? 
What then are they pretending, who allow one Part of the Crime, 
‘and not the Whole? If it be a Crime, let it be intirely forbidden; 
rand if good, or at leaft fufferable, intirely allowed, and performed. 
Neverthelefs, we mult not bow before thefe Things, much lefs worfhip them, 
but the true God only, who is thereby meant. Can we oblerve a Sacri- 
fice otherwife? Is not that a myfterious Reprefentation, or, in better 
Terms, a figural Demonttration, when it is faid The Sacrifice 
was burning upon the Altar, and the Children of God were bowing before 
it, praying, befeeching, and giving Thanks in all Submiffion? 

Scripture, in feveral Places, fpeaks of the appearing, of God to 
Men, either really by the Miniftry of Angels, or in a Vilion by 
Dreams, or by Extafies. There is fo fine a Delcription of God, under 
the Shape of an old Man, inthe feventh Chapter of Daniel, that no 
Artift can better reprefent it. ‘The fame Scripture alfo mentions feve- 
ral Appearances of Angels in human Shapes: For which Reafon, the 
Church, inthe fecond Council of Nice, made no Difficulty in allowing 
Artifis to doit; and chiefly Painters, to reprefent God the Father as a 
hind, loving old Man, and the Angels in an human Shape. 

It feems alfo, that a Painter has the Privilege to paint and repre- 
fent inanimateyT hings as living, according to the Ideas which Scripture 

affords him: And the Spettator muft not be offended, when, in fome 
| Pi@ures,» he finds facred Subje€ts attended with poetical Fictions; for 
their better Explanation; ona Suppofition the latter be impious. Are 
not the P/alms of David, Solomon’s Song, the Book of Job, and the 
: Revelation of St. John the Divine, all delivered under Poetic Figures? 
‘Not to {peak of the Parables befides mentioned in Scripture. 
| « Pamters therefore are not blame-worthy, for bringing in fome- 
thing that is heathenith, in order to clear the Matter ; and eipecially if 
the Fatt happened in an heathenifh Country. Thus the great Ra- 
phael, in his Pajfage of the Children of Ifrael over Jordan, has repre- 
ented the River under an human Shape, violently turning the Water 
back towards its Source. ' 
As Scripture often lays down fuch and the like Things under fome 
figural Defcriptions, it gives Painters full Liberty to do the fame; 
“finee, in order to accommodate itfelf to the weak Apprehenfions of 
No. 20. 3 N Men, 
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Men; it ufually delivers many of the greateft Myfteries under Figures 
and Parables; as it {peaks of the Rivers, in P/alm xcviii. 4. 

Pouffin allo made no Scruple, in his Piéture of the finding of Mofes, | 
to exhibit the River /Vi/e, by an human Figure. But there were Ca-} 
Jumniators in. his Time as well as there are now. He was charged 
with Atheifm, for mixing Truth with Lyes, and having no more Re-| 
gard for either, than to treat them alike. Yet, if we look nearer 
into this Matter, we fhall be convinced, that the learned Painter was 
not in the leaft tin@ured with Atheifm. Did it not happen in hea- 
thenith Leypt? Was not Pharaoh’s Daughter prefent? Did the believe 
the Truth, which was only manifefted to I/rae/? Certainly the did not. | 
Since therefore the Faé lay in an heathenifh Country, and was done in 
the Prefence of but two Hebrew Women, the others being Ethnicks, | 
this great Artift has not trefpafied either againft the Chriftian Faith, or | 
againft the Art. , | 

And altho’, at the firft View, a well-grounded Objeétion may be, 
that with Things which relate to Religion, no falfe Gods or Deities, 
worthipp’d by the Heathens, ought to be mixed; and that it is fuff-- 
cient for a Painter to reprefent a River in its natural Courfe, and not | 
in an human Form: Yet the Objection is eafily anfwered; for Scrip-. 
ture reprefents the Waters, and the Noife of Rivers, under an human_ 
Form; as in P/a/m xcviii. where it is faid, that they clapp’d their Hands 
and were joyful. Moreover, the Aigyptians never worthipp’d the Ri-| 
vers, but the Crocodiles living in them; and J/s, under the Shape of 
a Cow, as Ovid, and other Writers teltify. i 

Since then Scripture makes ufe of allegorical Speeches, a Painter | 
may alfo exhibit his Subjet under /ymbolical and perceptible Likenelffes, | 
in order to be the more intelligible to the SpeGtator, without Fear! 
that his Work will miflead faithful Chriftians, or ftrengthen heathenifh | 
Superftition; for a Painter, who has no other Language. to exprels | 
himfelf by, but Figures, ought to make ufe of them,. if he would be’ 
underftcod. 

Rubens, who of all the Painters. handled thofe fymbolical Figures | 
in the molt agreeable and learned Manner (as we may particularly ob-} 
ferve in the Cardinal Infant's Entry into Antwerp, and in the Paintings | 
of the Lunxemburgh-Gallery) is taxed by fome with mixing, in thofe. 
Compofitions, Truth with Fi€tions: But how eafily is this Judgment | 
to be refuted, by fhewing the Ufe that judicious Artift made thereof. | 
Por Fiction is here not at all mingled with Truth, but only tends to| 


make 
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make Truth clear to Sight and Apprehenfion, and thus more plainly 
to exprefs it by the hétitious Characters and Emblems. — 

I pray obferve, in his Birth of the French King, Lewis XUI. how that 
excellent Artift has exhibited Ca/for with an artful Sway, on diftant 
‘Clouds fitting on his winged Horfe, and oppofite to him 4pol/o, who, in 
his radiant Chariot, is driving upwards, in order to fhew, that this Prince 
/was happily born inthe Morning. Hereby itis evident, that this ingenious 
Matter had no Thoughts of reprefenting Deities as Deities, but only to 
denote, by Cafor (as accounted an happy Conftellation) the King’s 
fortunate Birth; and by Apollo, the Time of the Day, which was in 
‘the Morning, appearing by his Chariot’s mounting up from the 


* 


Horizon. ; 4 
But further to clear my Thoughts touching the Reprefentation' of 
God the Father, I fhall, before I end this Chapter, fubjoin the follow- 
ing Obfervation. | 
The Prophet Ezekie/, in his firft Chapter, mentions, that he /aw the 
Almighty from the Appearance of his Loins even upwards, and from 
the Appearance of his Loins even downwards, as it were the Appearance 
of Fire, and it had Brightne/s round about. Wherefore, by this, and 
-other Inftances of Scripture, we fuppofe, that ‘this /acred Figure ought 
never to be reprefented without a Glittering or Glory from Head to Foot ; 
even in fuch Manner, that, bigger or lels, according to the Place, Oc. 
cafion and Decorum, ‘and fpreading around gradually thinner and 
fainter, like a clear and tranfparent Vapour, it at laft infenfibly unites 
with the By-works, ‘and difappears. ' 

Now, to reduce this to a Painting, we ought firft to defign the Fi- 
‘gure of the Almighty, whether fitting or ftanding, in Heaven or on 
Earth, in the moft perfect Form and Countenance, yet much bigger 
than any heavenly or earthly Creature. This you muft colour, with a 
fingle Tint or Ground, a little darker than the Glory, and afterwards 
heighten with Light. Then, with a large Bruth, foften the Figure, 
fo that neither its Out-line, nor any Edginels or Sharpnefs of the Parts 
of the Face Hands or..Feet. (which ought to.be-touched very gentle 
and faint) de perceived; jult as if it were viewed thro’ a Silk Gaule, 
fteamed Glafs, or thin Mift; in fhort, like ‘Things feen’in'a Camera 
Obfeura: Obferving, that the Figure do not receive any Light either 
from on high, or from a Side, or from behind, but im Mront only, 
and about the moft relieved Parts; altho’ the whole Piece have an- 
other Light: It muft moreover haye no other Shades than in the 
deepeft Cavities, and thofe very faint. ee < 
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We have before curforily thewed, why we reprefent the Almighty | 
asa venerable old Man: And fhall now further infift on the Point, | 
tho’ without reference to all the Paflages in Scripture, which might} 
ferve our Purpofe. In Daniel, Chap. vii. 9. ’tis written, ———— Thet 
ffatr of bis Head was like pure Wool, and his Garment white as Snow.| 
— Lhe Reafon whereof, {ays Gregorius Nazianzenus, is to phew 
thercby, as by an infallible Token, his clean and undefiled Being. Where- 
fore the wife Eujcherus is alfo of Opinion, that for the fame Reafon 
the Ghotr and Multitude of Angels are veprefented in White. Others 
compare it to the human Shape, and would thereby allude to ixfnite 
Duration, fince nothing is fo eternal as the Godhead. Which I re- 
mark here, becaufe fome fcrupulous Perfons are of Opinion, that we 
ought not to reprefent God the Father in fuch a’ Shape, adorned with: 
white Garments and grey Hair. 

And, on this Account, all Nations have, by an univerfal Confent,. 
thought proper to perform divine Service in white Garments and Or-. 
mnaments. ‘lhe White has alfo been at all Times appropriated to the 
holy Service.: Wherefore the Poet Per/rus fays, He ts worfoipped 
in White. | | 

But what is Perfus’s Saying to us, fince the Raiment of F efuss 
Chrift, when he manifefted his Glory to his Difciples, appeared as. 
white as Snow? Cicero, Lib. 2. Legum, fays, — The White looks: 
beft in all Stuffs, but e/pecially in the woven ones, in order to exhibit what | 
2s holy and godly, | 

It is therefore neceflary to reprefent the Almighty in a white Gar-| 
ment; however, it’s not improper, to make it look more natural, thatz 
you keep it a little yellowith, as lighted by a Sun, or like the Glory} 
which furrounds the Figure. | | 

But in all this,:a:Painter muft be very difcreet, and not abufe the Li-| 
cence allowed him by Scripture and the Confent of the Fathers, or by | 
his Art pervert the facred Truths or flight them. : 


CHAP. XIII. Of the Glories proper to Angels and heathenifa. 
Deities. : | 


A VING fhew’d in what Manner, and on what Terms, ac- | 
cording to my Judgment, to reprefent the Almighty, ‘let us. 
now inquire how the Angels, in theixs Power, ought ‘to be exhibited. 
: | Gre- 
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Gregorius Nazianxenus fays, that the true Property of the Angels; when 
they appear in a bodily Shape, is, to have a bright Glory and glittering 

arments. We find the Angels thus defcribed in Matt. xxviii. 3. in 

ark xvi. 5. in 4é#si. 10. and many other Places of Scripture. 

This glittering Light of the Angels ought therefore by all means 
to be obferved in molt of their Appearances: As for Inftance in thofe 
to Abraham,. and in the delivering Lot ovt of Sodom, where they 
fmote the luftful People with Blindnefs: For it’s certain, they had 
fomething more than. human, fince Abraham falutes them as Lords.. 
Tis not likely, that this Honour proceeded from their coftly Drefs,. 
Jewels and other precious Things about them, but from fome heaven- 
ly or uncommon Addition. 

A further Proof of this Glory of the Angels, is, the fore preffing. 
of the Sedomites upon Lot, and:their not coveting either him or his. 
Daughters,. or. any other Strangers probably living among them, 
but only thefe two young.Men to be brought-out,.in order to know 
them: And perhaps becaufe. of their more than human Form, and 
charming Brightnefs, If now this Glory had fhone too ftrong, they 
would have perceived fome Deity, and forbore their Wickednels ; . 
for it cannot be imagined, that any Man fhould daringly and knowe 
ingly. flrive againft the Almighty. 

But, before we proceed further, I muft here deliver my Opinion, 
touching the Perfon of Fe/us Chrif?; which is, that in his Humanity 
and before bis Refurreétion, he ought to be reprefented without the: 
leaf? Shining or Glory ;..fince he was made in the Likenefs of Men, 
and would be like his Brethren in all Things, except Sin, as Scripture 
teftifies: But after bis Refurretion,. he fhould be fhewn with a Glory ;. 
(as we read he appeared to his Difciples on Mount Tador, and in other 
Places) as having then put off his Humanity in. its principal Purpote. . 
Now, to proceed. | | 
-- We have further Inftances-of the Appearance of Angels, as in thofe. 
who came to Manvah, Gideon and Tobit, and him: who {mote the Peo-. 
ple of Ferufalem for David's Sin, &c.. Of the firft, Scripture expretly 
fays, that Ae,. foretelling Manoab the Birth of Samfon, afcended tm. 
the Flame of the Altar ;.poflibly in an Augmentation of Glory uniting, 
with the Flame of the Offering; by which doubling Brightnefs the 
| Parents‘of Sam/fon were ftrengthened in their Faith and Hope of the 
_ Birth to come. 

If this Glory now be painted too flrong and hike Lightning, it blinds 
- our mortal Eyes, and thus the Patriarch -4draham could have viewed 
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Of the Painting of Book IX, 
it nosmore than the Prophet and Leader of J/rael, Mofes, when God 
appeared to him, and pafled before his Face: And ‘this Glory would 
deftroy a Beholder. ; % 

The blind Heathens had Glimmerings of this Truth; for whe : 
Semele prelumptuoutly. defired, that Jupiter might once embrace her, 

in the fame Majefty as he did uno in Heaven, and infifted on it, not 

withftanding his Diffuafion to the contrary, fhe was, on the Re ue! 

granted, intirely confumed by the attending Glory of the God, info- 
much that with Difficulty he faved the Child he had by her. 

Whence it’s plain, that the Glory, even in exhibiting the Heathenifh 
Deities, ought to be obferved; fince in their Appearance to Men ei- 
ther by Night or Day, to blefs or punith.them, they retained their 
full Force, Glory and Majefty; and this being weighed, they muft al- 
fo be reprefented glittering, beautiful in Alpett and Shape, and in Raj- 
ment of an elegant Colour, as much as poilible, and the Nature and Ufe 
-of the Piéture will permit; as we have before hinted in the handling 
of Colours in Cieling-pieces. 

But when the Deities appear among Men, as Men, then they ought 
to be like them, and not eafily diftinguithable, otherwife than by their 
Mien: As, for Inftance, in the Story of Fupiter with Califo, Apollo 
with Daphne, fupiter with Lycaon, Mercury with Argus, and the 
like : In fuch Cafes, and that they might the better play their Parts, 
they transformed themfelves intirely into Men, and were perfeétly like 
them, laying afide all God-like Glory and. Shape, as if, according to. 
the Opinion of the Heathens, they meant, that there can be no Union 
of the divine with human Nature. 

As to the Motions of the heathenith Deities, many reprefent them _ 
appearing in active Poftures, as walking, running, and other Motions ; 
but it’s as contrary to my own Opinion, as that of the great Bifhop of 
Hippo, Heliodorus. This learned Man, and great Searcher into heathen- { 
ith Antiquities, will nor allow them to goor walk when feen in their Ma- 

Joy, but only to wave; or feem in fome meafare to walk, yet gliding | 
like a Ship moved gently along by the Wind,’ without perceptible © 
Motion: They ought always to be fet out with rhin Clouds, of which, | 
fuch as are neareft them receive a greater and ftronger Light. | 


CHAP. 
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it ALP. XIV, Of the Reprefentations. of Angels and heathenifh 


Geni. 


H E Almighty, inthe Beginning, created an infinite Number of 
: Angels or heavenly Spirits, who, in Scripture, are diftinguithed 
by Names, as Serapbins, Cherubins, Thrones, Powers, Arch-angels, 
Angels, &c. 

The firft, as being neareft to the Glory of the Almighty, are al- 
ways reprefented young and.harmle/s,. and. with fix Wings, according to 
Ifaiah, Ch, vi. 

The fecond are exhibited only for the /ake of Motion,. and to denote 
the Efficacy of eternal Happinefs; which their undefiled Purity. and 
childifp Form give to underttand. 

- The third, who continually attend God’s Juftice (as Diony/us A- 

yeopagita, St. Paul’s Difciple, writes) are fomewhat older, and more 

full-grown, and of an agreeable Sway and Motion; cauling, by their 

ora no. Fear or Fright, but oy and Gladne/s in People’s 
inds. 

The fourth are appointed to execute. divine Vengeance in the Punith- 
ment of Sins and Wickednefs: Of thefe, one was fo ftrong, that, with 
the Almighty’s Permiffion, he fmote, in the Camp of the Alfyrians, 
185000. Men, 2 Kings xix, 2 Chron. xxxii. I/aiah xxxvii. Thele are 
reprefented bigger than the former, having fern Countenances, and vio- 
Tent Motions; are feldom or never naked, but in Coats.of Armour, and — 
with a flaming Sword. or Thunder in their Hands, or elfe a Shield on 
their Arms,. with the Name of God glittering thereon... By. their unexs 
pected Appearance they caule not only Fear and.fright in the Wicked, 
but a continual Remorfe without. Repentance.. 

The fifth. manage great and courtly Affairs; as Guardians leading. 

Men to the Knowledge of God; they areof. a perfelt Porm and mo- 
deft Countenance. 
"The laft proteét us from all Hurt, and are. particularly ordained to 
excite us to, Virtue,, and diffuade us from Evil, As xii. .Thefe, ac- 
cording to Dionyfus, as being the eldeft in the loweft Choir or Hierar- 
chy, are reprefented of a large Size, majefiick and quick in Motion. . 

Phere is ftill another Kind called eyil Spirits, or Damones,. or De- 
yils: Plato ftiles them Cacodamones, or knowing and crafty. ‘Thefe 
| afflict. 
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affil? the Wicked, and induce them to all manner of Sin, as Blafphe-; 
my, Unchaftnefs, Gluttony, Drunkennefs, Lying, Defrauding, Mur-) 
ther, ¢o¢. Their Shapes are various, even as many as there are| 
Sins; and altho’ they endeavour fometimes to miflead Men under 
beautiful Appearances, yet they are always reprefented with fome! 
Token whereby to know them, either on their Heads, Backs, Hands j 
or Feet, fuch as Fins, Bats-wings, Vultur’s or Eagle’s-claws, Bearse 
paws, Dragons-tails, &c. Allo holding lighted Torches, Pitch-forks, 
Purfes, murthering Weapons, Crowns, Fetters, Yoaks, Serpents and Ads 
ders, and with Flames iffuing out of their Mouths ; in a Word, any 
thing that betokens Evil. 

As to the Angels before-mentioned, who, in all Ages, have beet 
reprelented with Wings, Scripture allows us the Liberty fo to exhibie 
them: For the Almighty himfelf thewed Mo/es the Pattern of the 4r 

- of the Covenant, and the Cherubins, in this Manner, upon it. Can any 
Example be more perfe&t than his? More Inftances in Scripture may) 
be found in the Prophecies of Daniel, Ch. ix. 21. Haiah yi. Rev. iy. 
eke x. EScy. 

Having thus far treated of the Reprefentation of Angels, we. thall 
now thew the Opinion of the Heathens, not ill agreeing with the fame 
Meaning. : 

Plutarch tells us, that the ancient Romans had alfo their tutelar 
Guardians, by them ttiled Geni?, or Birth-gods: But they were nog 
reprefented as Angels, or fitting on Clouds, or with Wings, or Glo+ 
ries, but as well-/bap’d young Men between 16 and x0 Years of Age, and 
without Beards, having long light Hair, compofed Countenances, and ealy 
Motions, and a Dogs Skin over their Upper-parts. : 

The Reafon of this Cloathing was, as Chryfppus fays, that they, ag 
good Spirits, attend us from our Nativities, being Guardians of our 
Aftions, in reproving Vice, and revenging Tranfgreffions, as often ag 
we prefer Brutality before Humanity, which the Genii abhorr’d, pur- 
fuing and barking at us, in order to awake the Confcience. Of which 
Opinion is Cenforinus, and feyeral others whom he quotes; adding, 
that thefe Spirits watch fo narrowly, that they ih ae us, incit®! 
ing us to Virtue, in Proportion’as we forfake Vice, and covet Felicity. 
But why need we thefe Examples? Our Saviour affirms, that the 1a 
gels have Charge over us, to condué& and preferve us, as we have before! 
faid: Wherefore, the Heathens, by this Emblem, have alfo rightly) 
ftiled their Genii, Guardians. 
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Cenforinus likewife teftifies, that the Ancients confidered their Genii. 
as Gods of Procreation, either that; as we have faid, they took care 
of us, or were born with us; for which Reafon, they believed, there 
were as many Gewi as Men, and that each had his own: Or elfe, that 
there were twice as many, and that each Man had a good one and 
an evil one, the former perfuading to Virtue, and the latter to Vice ; 
agreeable to what Chriftians fay of their Guardian Angels and the 
Devil, this laft not failing to afflif Mankind, tho’ not born with us, 
as the Heathens believ’d of their Geniz. Hence it is, that fome re- 
prefent the Genii in the Shape of a Serpent, others, as Children or 
young Men; or elfe, as grey-headed old Men, conformable to the 
Philofopher Cees, in his hieroglyphical Table. 
| Zoroafter, and the ancient Philofophers have made a Diftin&tion be- 
tween the 4nimals confecrated to the good and evil Genii ; according 
to them, Dogs, Fow/s, and the Tortoife are proper to the Good, and 
Water-animals peculiar to the Evil. | 

The Ancients often exhibited the Genii crowned with Garlands of 
Horehound, the Leaves whereof much refemble thofe of the Vine, or 
elfe with Chaplets of divers Sorts of Flowers; as Tibullus, in a certain 
Place, fays, The Genius is adorned with a beautiful Chaplet of Flow- 
ers, when bis Name and Feftival are celebrated to his Honour. 4 

Each Perfon worlhipp’d his Genius, without knowing it, in celebrating 
his Birth-day: And thofe of Princes were efpecially kept by every 
body, with great Splendor; wherefore, he who falfly fwore by the 
Genius of his Prince (which was accounted a very great Oath) was an 
immediate Delinquent. 

Since, as is faid, the Ancients had two Kinds of Genii, a good one, 
and an evil one, according to the Socratic Euclid, as Cenforinus relates, 
we fhall now confider, how the evi/ were reprefented. 

: I do not find the Ancients had any Statues, or Refemblances of 
them, but we read, as Writers teftify, that they appeared to 
many. . 
__ Plutarch, Appianus, Florus, and others report, that as Brutus, one 
Night (according to his Cuftom) had betaken himfelf, with a Light, 
ito his Apartment, for Meditation, he faw, before him, the Likenefs 
of a Man, but very black and frightful, cloathed in a Wolf’s Skin; 
who, being ask’d, who he was? anfwer’d, Lam thy evil Genius, 
Brutus! Valerius Magnus alfo writes, that the evil Genius appear’d to ~ 
Caffius, of the curfed Tribe of Marcus Antonius, a little betore Cafar 
cauled him to be beheaded. This Genius appear’d as a large black 
| No. 21. 3 P Man, 
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Man, about so or 60 Years of Age, having long Hair, and a dirty 
matted Beard, and was covered with a Wolf’s Skin, down half Way) 
the Thighs. i 
The Yemefans, formerly Inhabitants of Abruzzo, a Country in Italy 
had alfo a very evil Genius, of a black Colour, and frightful Look 
and cloathed ina Wolf’s Skin, doing that People much Damage ; as} 
Paufanias and Suidas teftify. | 


CHAP. XV. Of facred Emblems. 


HE. Defign of a well-compofed facred Emblem is principally to 
edify, and to incite to Virtue; reprefenting it to us, as al 
Looking-glafs, not fo much for the Regulation of our Bodies, as our] 
Souls, and by fuch Means to bring us to Happinefs. | 
Thefe Emblems are either general or particular. General, when they 
fuit any Perfon whatfoever; and particular, when they relate to one 
only. When their Subject is Piety or Virtue, Learning, Liberty 
Peace of Mind, and fuch like, they are genera/, and applicable toa 
every Perfon who poflefles, or endeavours to poflefs thofe Qualities : 
But when a particular Perfon is their Subje&, as, the Yirgin Mary, an 
fApottle, or other virtuous Man, who excelled in fome particular Gift, 
in fuch Cafe they are particular or fingular. We ought therefore, in 
the former Sort, to obferve, that the main Matter is /piritua/, and in 
the latter, corpora/: ‘The one exhibits Learning itfelf, and the other, 
a learned Man, or Philofopher; ome thews Peace, and the other, 
peaceable Man; one reprefents Piety, and the other, a pious Man, €¢ 
The one is the Matter itfelf, and the other, he who poffefles it. How4 
ever, a judicious Mafter will make a Dz/tinétion between fpiritual 
and corporal Virtues, between natural Inclinations, and heavenly Gifts. 
The Corporal, as Strength, Prudence, Equity, and the like, proceed 
from us, or, in better Terms, are peculiar to us, walk, fiand,; and af 
with us; andthe /piritual and heavenly, and which confequentl 
shave no Relation with the Body, are as without us; wherefore, they 
muft be reprefented either fitting or lying on Clouds, and the nearer 
they approach Beatitude, the more glittering, nimble, faint and wav- 
ing they are to be exhibited. a 
Iam of Opinion, that we ought to adapt particular Sorts of Stuffs 
to the aforefaid Virtues and Qualities, according to their Ranks an 
Dignities 
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Dignities; as, to cloathe the Barth/y in Stuffs and Cloth, and the Hea- 
wenly, in thick Silk; and thofe ftill bigher, in Gaufe-fcarfs, or elle to 
let them remain zaked. 
| We muft further remark on the laft of thefe, that the Characters, 
call’d the Qualities of God, I mean figural Charatters, fuch as the 

cepter and Eye, implying Dominion; the circled Serpent, Eternity ; 
the Sun, Glory ; and fuch like, ought always to appear inthe uppermoft 
Glory, as pertaining to the Deity, and are reprefented by /ovely waving 
Children. Yet, let it be obferved, that thofe Things only refpe& the 
Bleffings of Heaven; for when the Almighty is provok’d, and is to in- 
AiG Punifhments, we muft introduce other Qualities, fuch as his Wrath, 
Fuflice, Sec. alfo reprefented by Angels, with Thunder, fiery Swords, 
Scales, €#c. but thefe ought to be ftronger, and like young Men; as 
we find it in Scripture, in the Story of Lor, where they ftruck the So- 
domites with Blindnefs; and in that of Sennacherib, where an Angel of 
the Lord, in one Night, {mote fo many Thoufands; and more fuch 
Cates. 

I thall illuftrate what I have before faid, by further Examples, in 

fuch Manner as I apprehend the Point; and for that Purpofe have 
chofen an uncommon Subje&t, to ferve for a particular 


Emblem and ftately Monument of her Maje/ty, Mary Stuart, /ate Queen 
of Great Britain, France, avd Ireland, Princefs of Orange. 


Here, a Tomb is ftanding, on the left Side of the Piece, ona 
Bafement whereon is carved the River-god of the Thames. In the 
Middle of the Piece, on the fecond Ground, a Princefs is fitting 
- Grandeur on a Throne, reprefenting England, with its proper 
Badges. She leans her Head on her left Hand, and, with her 
‘Right, opens the royal Robe of the Deceafed, which is lined with Exr- 
min, and, with the Scepter and Crown, lies in her Lap, whereon the 
‘cafts a forrowful Look: She is covered with a black Gaufe-weed, 
which darkens the Glitter of the Seat and Coat of Arms. Policy, on 
her left Side, quitetdejeGted, is beholding the Tomb, accompanied by 
Sorrow. On the other Side appears the Protefant Church, languifhing, 
fupported by Hope, who points at the Tomb, whereon ftands a large 
beautiful antique Vafe, out of which is growing a Rofe-twig, having 
but one Bud, whereon Providence, fitting on Clouds, difpenfes fome 
Moifture, out of a {mall cryftal Phial, and, with her Scepter, points 


upwards at the celeftial Light, to which Wi/dom, Piety, and Sted-. 
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fafine/s are feen flying, fupporting, or rather’carrying a beautiful young ' 
is ee ete ae rReeh. This Vike is dreft in white, and erown'd 
with Rofes, having a bright Star over her Head; her Hands are crof f 
her Breaft, and the is looking upwards with a joyful Countenance, On q 
high appears God’s Love or Tenderne/s, waiting fet vow ey oneal 
Arms, having in its Lap a Pelican feeding its Young with its own | 
Blood. The other Charatters of divine Happine/s before-mention’d are 
alfo feen, and efpecially, heavenly or perfect Foy, or Harmony, repre- 
fented by Spirits finging and playing on Infiruments. On the Vafe is a: 
Medal, wherein is carved a Phenix arifing out of its Afhes. Under it, 
on a black Table, is written in Gold Letters, either in Latin or Eng- 
i, 1 DI IN ORDER TOLIVE. The Tomb is hung with 

Fefloons of Cyprefs, intermixed with: Rofes. On the right Side of the 
Tomb ftands Fate, having, in the left Hand, a Rofe clofe to the Vale, 
and in the right, a pair of Sciflors, as if the had cut of the Rofe 
with them. On the left Side of the Tomb ftands Nature dejetedly 
holding. an Handkerchief before her Eyes, and with the left Hand at 
her Breaft. Anvy, to the right forwards, is taking to Flight, biting 
an Heart, and looking either at Providence, or at the beatified Soul af. - 
cending. About the Throne ftand Scot/and,. France, and Ireland, in. | 
mourning. 


A Second: Example. 


‘Here, we may reprefent Maje/fy on a raifed Throne, fitting in full: | 
Splendor; Clemency and Authority ftanding behind her, and holding. | 
over her Head a Crown topp’d with a glittering Star. On her Side | 
may fit Religion, and on a Step below, Policy taking Shelter under | 
her Garment. Quiet, Plenty, and Succe/s by Land and Sea may be. | 
placed as. coming in, and on the-other Side, Peace accompanied by Art | 
and Science.- Above, in an.open. Heaven, fits Providence pouring down. | 
divine Blefling. Over the Throne, on a Cloud, thould be Wifdom, | 
Religioufne/s, and Stedfa/ne/s. Oe ce: 

This Majefy may be here the Subje& of this Emblem, and, if it 
have no particular Charatters, {uit any Kingdom, Power, or Com- | 
‘monwealth in Chriffendom: But if it have any Arms, Device, or Mote. | 
to, as SUFFICIT UNUS or a Flower-de-Luce for France; PLUS | 
ULTRA for Spain; HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE for } 
Lngland; then this Majeity ought to be like that which. it ig to re- 
prefent. 
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_. It would not be improper to fee the Glory filled with Divine Love or 
Kindnels, as befote-mentioned, and Pro/perity flowing fromit. Fright 
ane Fear taking to Flight, and Envy, Fraud, and Here/y under Maje/iy’s. 
eet. 
The affive Virtues 1 reprefent by Figures, which: hold the 
Crown over Majefty’s Head, and the Spiritual, by thole fitting on. 
Clouds, &F¢.. 


A Third Example.” 


The Subje& of this fhall be Innocence murther’d. 

Here Innocence is proftrate, murther’d by raging Impiety. She lies: 
near an. extinguith’d Altar, ftretch’d out on the Ground, cloath’d in a: 
clean white Garment, betokening an upright undefiled Heart. The: 
cruel Executioner forcibly tears her énocent Child from her Brealt, and: 
at the fame Time the brutifh Murtherer is ftepping from the Emi-- 
nence whereon he fat, in order'to go-off; he is ftain’d with innocent: 
Blood, and} theathing his bloody Sword, tramples under Foot a Pe 
lican with its Young. - Rage attending him, and firing them with her 
Torch, is looking back,. in great Confternation, at Heaven, which darts. 
many Thunders at her. There, Dyuime Fuftice is defcending, with 
Scales-in one Hand, and Thunders in the other. Piety, bowing before. 
her at the Altar, is praying, and fhewing her the innocent Corps: 
Whereupon fhe doubles her Speed to execute Revenge. Now fee the 
Wrath of God exprefs’d, not with bright Sun-beams from on high, 
but with frery and bloody ones. 

‘Here, Yujtice, or divine Wrath, has a flaming red Garment or Vail... 
Impiety is cloath’d in a rufty copper-colour’d Drapery. The Executi- 
oner, who mifufes the Child, has-a cruel Afpett, and is reddifh. — Over 

— Innocence, a little Angel is alcending to Heaven, with a dright. Star, to 

which, a long Ray feems to proceed out of her Mouth ;. he has: a 

~ Palm-branch in his Hand, to fignify her Happine/s.. 

' The following is.a fhort Sketch of the A€tions. : 

The. Head of the Corps lies in the Middle of the Piece,;. on-the: 
Fore.ground, and the Feet towards the right Side, fomewhat nearer to 

| the Altar, with one Leg a little up, as if there were ftill fome Life 

left. Behind the Altar, Piety kneels one Knee,. which is in Shade,. 
the receiving her Light from: fu/tice,. whos on the fecond Ground, is® 

_ with: her Upper-parts-direétly over the ‘Point of Sight, and her: Feet 

 fomewhat forethortned: towards the right Side,. from. whence: fhe is- 

| coming, 
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coming. On the left Side, on the fame Ground, a little more for- | 
ward, Impiety and Rage take to Flight. Rage is half thaded by dark” 
Clouds, over which Heaven opens. The Fore-ground has a right ( 
Light; but ¥u/fice receives her Light from behind. On the left Side i 
of the Piece is a dark Offskip. : 
Now, as the former Emblem refpeéted the Reward of Virtue, fo¥ 
this reprefents the Punifhment of Evil: In that appeared the Love of | 
God; in this, his Wrath, 
Thus are my Thoughts on thefe Subjeés, not prefuming to have | 
handled them with the utmoft Accuracy; I am far from giving them } 
out as perfect Emblems, fince that’s the Work of great Judgment, yaft 
_ Knowledge, and mature Confideration: Neverthelefs, rough as the 
Plan is, ’tis fufficient for explaining my Sentiments.. And as we always 
ftick either more or lefs to Art, and hardly keep fo much within the } 
_ Bounds of Curiofity, as not to take fome Liberties in the Difpofition } 
of Things, fo I have reprefented him, who is taking away the Child, } 
as an Executioner, naked, his Hair tied with a Cloth, and with a 
Dagger lying by him; and Impiou/ne/s,. as a Prince, with a blood- 
red Diadem about his Head, and a Staff in his Hand; tho’ thefe Fi- 
gures ought rather to be Women; moreover, the Executioner might 


‘ 


have been left out. 


© HAP. XV Of the Penates, Lares, and Cupids. 


NCIENT Hiftories relate, that moft Nations which lived under _ 

Laws and Policy, efpecially the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, — 
but moftly thefe laft, had certain Figures of Gold, Silver, Copper, or 
Wood, which they ftiled Dii Penates, in Engh, Houfbold - gods. 
Thele they kept as holy, and took fuch particular Care of, that in 
cafe they happen’d to be loft, either thro’ Carelefsnefs, Violence, or 
other Accidents, they thought it foreboded fome imminent Difafter, 
or bad Luck to befal them; and accordingly believed, when any 
fuch were at hand, that thofe Gods were either removing, or ya- 
nifhed. 

The Hiftorian Timaeus writes, that they were reprefented like two - 
beautiful young Men, in a warlike Drefs, cach with a Favelin in bis 
Hand, and by or near them an earthen Fire-pan, over which lay at od 

Vr on- 
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Iron-bars crofs-wife, turned at the Ends like the Hazel-wands which the 
| Augures held in their Hands at the Time of officiating. 
~~ Gicero, treating of the Penates, fays, they were certain Gods brought 
forth in the Houfes of particular Men, and worfhipp’d in the moft con- 
cealed and private Places of them. And inthis Senfe Demophoon and 
Terence fpake, when they faid, they would go home and hide their Houfe- 
| hold-gods, before they betook to therr Bufine/s and Callings. 
| In Scripture alfo we have the Teraphims, or Houthold-gods, which 
’ Rachel ftole from her Father Laban, when he went to fhear his Sheep ; 
as the Rabbi Eliezer, in the 36th Chapter of his Difcourfes, largely 
treats, fpeaking of Laban, and the preparing of the Teraphims. 

We have before faid, that the Penates were in great Efteem among 
the Romans; which Dionyfus Halicarnajfus athirms, laying, they were 
worthipp’d at Rome, under the Shape of two /#tting young Men, in very 
ancient and warlike Dreffes, and having Favelins in their Hands, with 
this Subfcription, DIT PEN ATES, as we find it ftill in ancient Me- 
dals. Nigidius was of Opinion, that they were /pol/o and Neptune; 
and the rather, as by Apollo is meant Heat and Drought, and by Nep- 
tune, Cold and Moi/ine/s ; judging the Worlhip to owe its Origin to thele 
Effeas: Wherefore, Virgi/, in the Eighth Book of his Aineids, {tiles 
them the great Gods, meaning the Penates. Others think, that Fupi- 
ter and Funo are fignified by them; becaufe their chief Bufinels was to 
give Men Help and Affjtance, and therefore they both derive from the 
Latin Word Fuvare,, fignifying to help or affji. Others again-imagine 
them to be Cafor and Pollux; becaufe they, with the Penates or 
Houthold-gods, were alfo, according to the ancient Poets and Hiftori-- 
ans, in.very great Efteem, and the Roman Worthip affigned them the: 
firtt Places in their ‘Temples. : 

It will here be proper to. deduce fomething, touching thefe Gods, from. 
Antiquity, the better to illuftrate the Point. 

We read; that when the Daughter of Pallantes was married to Dar- 
danus, the brought, in Dower,. the Gifts. which Pa//as had made her 
a Prefent of, being an oblong Shield dropt from Heaven (which the 
ftild Palladium) and the Figures of the Penates or great Gods. After-. 
wards, on a Rebellion breaking out in Pe/oponne/us, where Dardanus 
and his Wife lived, he, with many of ‘the Arcadians, fled: from 
thence, taking Shipping for Samothracia, where, in Confideration of 
thofe Gifts, brought as a Portion, he built a Temple, inflituting pri- 
vate Solemnities for their Religious Worthip, keeping them. jecret 
from the common People, in a Vault under the Ground;. and foon: 


after,, 
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after, on his Departure for 4/a, took them with him, and placed ; 
them in Dardania, fo called from his Name. His Son I/us, being im: | 
ploy’d in building ium, or Troy, tranfplanted thofe Gods thither. 
fHneas afterwards, having faved them out of the Flames of that 
City, carried them to Italy, placing them in the City of Lavinium. ¥ 
Afcanius, his Son, removed them to the City of 4/ba, where he dedi- | 
cated a large and magnificent Temple to their Honour. But, they 
lay, the Gods of themfelves, without human Affiftance, returned the | 
next Night, ‘to Lavinium, tho’ the Gates were faft, and the Town- | 
wall and Roof of the Temple found intire, and without any Breaches. | 
Which Miracle very much furprizing 4fcanius, he fent to Lavinium | 
600 Men, called Curatores, of whom Ligefius was Chief, to guard the J 
Gods. At laft, being carried to Rome, they remained without any | 
Alteration, and the Roman People committing to them the Care and } 
Protection of thetr City, and Srowing Empire, placed them, in Imita- } 
tion of Dardanus (that they might not be ftoln either by Fraud or | 
Violence) ina Vault or Temple under Ground, wherein, after Confe- 
cration, they offer’d Sacrifices to them; not allowing any Perfon to {pit 
in this Temple, becaufe the Gods, like Ve?a, were worfhipp’d with 
Fire. 

They were reprefented as young Men, and fitting, with Favelins in 
thetr Hands, to fignify their being adored as Maintainers and Protec- | 
tors; tor the Sitting, hicroglyphically, expreflés Stedfa/fine/s in what | 
we defign todo: The favelins’ imply, that they preferve from Harm — 
and Difafer; “and the Youthfulne/s denotes the Increaje of their 
Power. 

The Lares were much like the Penates, at leaft in the Guard-and | 
Care of Cities. They alfo are faid to have hid, or kept themfelves 
fecret in the Houfes, as well as the Penates: Which Tidullus affirms, | 
faying, that they have not only the Care of particular FHoufes, but alfo ~ 
of the whole Town. | 

The Ancients ufed to place Dogs to watch their Idols called Lares; | 
as being a Creature kind and fawning on the Family, and fierce and | 
frightful to Strangers. They had the fame Opinion of their Lares, 
or Houthold-gods, committing to them the intire Care and Safeguard © 
of their Families. For this Reafon, lays Plutarch, the Romans repre- 
fented them as brisk young Men, dreft in Dogs-skins. Ovid affirms, 
ihey were fometimes exhibited in foort Garments, gathered up on the Jeft 
Shoulder, and coming down under the right, in Ha to be more free and 
loofe in thetr Motion; -becaufe, fays he, their Bujfinefs was like that of 

the 
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the Genii (mentioned before) to inquire narrowly into Mens Attions, for 
the Punifoment of the Wicked. The Philofopher Fambsichus relates, that 
| They were often worfhipped on the Roads, and had from Time to Time 
| Offerings of Wine and Franktncenfe. 
|. We fhall now treat of the Shape of Chi/dren, diftinguifhing them 
into heavenly and earthly. 
| Pouffin exhibited them too fquab and full for flying, and thofe of 
Raphael are generally, chiefly in the Borders of the Hiftories of P/y- 
che, too hard and mufculous; wherefore, to find a good Form, we 
mult keep a Medium between both. But Cupids ought not to be re- 
prefented fo heavy as earthly Children, yet as young as you pleafe. 
The earthly, contrarily, muft have Underflanding, in order to han- 
dle fomething, and their Bodies to be enlarged according to what they 
are todo, orcarry. But in reprefenting a Cupid, who is to deliver a 
Meffage, 1 think *tis proper to give him 4ge and Bulk enough to do 
the Bulinefs punétually, and the isthe to exprefs ‘Truth and Nature. 
As to their Wings, they muft not be made in Proportion to the Weight 
of their Bodies, like Birds; for their Bodies wave of themfelves, and 
the Bignefs of the Wings often creates Deformity, unlefs they are to 
reprefent a Fame, when they ought to be /arger. 

As to the Loves or Cupids themfelves, they, according to my Ap- 
prehenfion, differ as much in Size as AGtion. The one is, by the Po- 
ets, called Cupid, and the other 4nteros. The former creates Love 
and Defire for Voluptuoufne/s, and the latter leads to Virtues, Arts and 
Sctences. ‘They have both a like beautiful and agreeable Afpeé& ac- 
cording to their Ages. Cupid is reprefented about 6 or 8 Years old, 
and quite naked, armed with.a Bow and Arrows, and fometimes hold- 
ing a burning Torch. Anteros, contrarily, has a purple, Garment, 
with bare Arms and Legs only, a Crown of Lawrel about his Head, 
a burning Torch in his Hand, Sandals on his Feet, and he is about 
i20r14 Yearsof Age. Cupid is wild and frolicklome, 4nteros fe- 
date and contemplative. 

There is another lefs Kind of Cupids, fomewhat younger and more 
fimple than the former. Thefe increa/e Love, incite the Pleafure of Vo- 
Juptuoufne/s, or more ftrongly delude the Senfes. "To them, in order to 
fhew their Simplicity, are alcribed childifh and idle A@tions, fuch as 
Dancing, Skiping about, Running, Rolling, Flying, flinging Apples at 
each other, &c. They muft not have Quivers, Bows, Arrows, or 
Torches, but Baskets of Fruit and Flowers, or Chaplets, a Looking- 
glafs, or any thing tending to the Pleafures of Venus. 
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Alexander, Propertius, Philofratus, Claudianus, Silius Italicus, 
Apuleius, and others, relate, that the different Loves or Cupids do not. § 
only refpe€t the Charms and Service of Venus, but alfo imply the | 
Defres and Tendencies of the Heart; fince all Men do not affect the | 
fame Obje&, but each chules for himfelf. 

We reprefent Cupid or Love in the Form of a little Child, becaufe | 
tis fottifh to betake to Venery ; for the Aftions and Speeches of thofe 
in Loye are as imperfect as thofe of little Children; as /7rgi/ thews 
in Dido She begins to [peak, and /tops in the middle of her Talk. 
——~ He is exhibited with Wings, to fignify the Inconftancy of Lovers, 
who change with every Wind, as we jee in Dido, who was to put to 

Death the Perfon whom fhe before fo dearly loved. He has 4rrows 
in his Hand, becaufe they are alfo very light, and do not always hit 
the Mark; as we have faid of Lovers, who are whimfical and fickle 
when they cannot gratify their Withes; and as the Arrows are fharp 

¢ and piercing, fo the Sins of Concupifcence no lefs wound the Confci- 
|. ence. The Arrows are likewife an Emblem of Love, which, like’ 

4 Thunder, feizes the Heart; for many have experimented the forrow- 

ful [fue of being captivated by the amorous Glances of a. beautiful’ 

Woman, and, thro’ their fiery Paflions, been led into great Troubles : 

For which Reafon Cupid is fometimes reprefented with ‘Thunder in his: 

Hand, : 


CHAP. XVII Devotional Aftions of Nations, 


F all the PerfeGtions of human Nature, Religion is the moft 
excellent and moft univerfal; wherefore all Nations partake of 

it in their Manner of Living and Service. And as Reafon principally dif 
tinguifhes Man from Beafts, fo we any where fee, that the fe of it] 
binds Men to fome religious Duties; as attending human Underftand- 
ing, and, according to famblichus, a Platonic Sectary, exciting it by a 
natural Defire and Propenfity to do Good and fhun Evil. To which 
fome allude by the celeftial Fire in the Fable of Prometheus,with which 
he animated the firft Man;, thereby fignifying, that as the Soul is go- 
verned by Religion, fo our A@ions muft chiefly tend to implore a 
Blefling on them, and our Hyes and Hands be lifted up to Heaven 5 
knowing, that all Good proceeds from the invifible Giver of all things, 
and we ought thankfully to receive it, to his Honour and Glory. We 
: : " fhalk 
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i fhall therefore, in order to be both delightful and uleful, thew from 
Antiquity, how and in what Manner divers Nations, not enlightened 
| by the Gofpel, have dedicated their Worthip, under Fiftions and Fa- 
bles, to the invifible Beimg ; and begin with the Egyptians. 

'-- The Cuftom of thefe People was, when any Perfon prayed to the 
| Gods, that he muft, as the mott decent Aétion, do it fanding, and with. 
lifted up Hands. Which Pofture was alfo ftri@ly obferved by the 
| Romans in their religious. Worthip, as Martial and Horace teftify. 
Virgil likewife fhews, that ftanding with Hands lifted up fignifies Wor- 
fhip; when he introduces 4achifes (at the miraculous Sight of Fw- 
Juss Head, encompafled with a thining Light, and yet his Hair unhurt 
by the Flame) joyfully turning his Eyes to Heaven, and lifting his 
Hands in Prayer to Fupiter: And, in Confirmation of the Acceptable- 
nefs thereof, a loud Thunder was foon after heard, and a Star appear- 
ed in the Heavens when dark, which, like a Torch, with a long clear 
Tail, defcending towards the Houfe, glid along, and at laft hid in the 
Wood of Mount Ida, leaving behind a long light Stripe which emit- 
ted a fulphureous Vapour and Smoke: Whereupon dachifes, fianding 
up, invokes the Gods, and facred Stars. Philo fays, that the erett 
ftanding Pofiure denotes an humble Heart wholly devoting itfelf to 
Heaven. Authors unanimoully agree, that the Ancients offered their 
Sacrifices, Vows and Prayers to fupiter ina fanding Pofture; but to 
the Goddefs Ops, in a fitting one; fignifying thereby, that fhe was the 
Mother of the Earth. Pythagoras enjoins thofe who pray, to do it 
fitting : Yet Plutarch fays, that Numa Pompilius was the Author of — 
that Cultom; thereby teaching, that Vows and Prayers ought to be 
certain and conftant. 

As to the Pofture of praying ftanding, St. Paul feems to exhort 
thereto in his Epiftles. We find likewile in the Old Teftament, that 
the Priefts did, in their Prayers, /iretch out their Hands to Heaven. In 
the Book of fudges, Chap. vil. we read, that in Gideon’s Army, the 
Men who bowed down on their Knees to drink, were, by God’s 
Command, fent away; but thofe who drank jfianding, putting their 
Hands to their Mouths, were chofen, and defeated the Midianites. 
In Exod. Chap. xvii. ‘tis written, that as long as Mo/es held up his 
Hands, Amalek was difcomfited : Which, as 4damantius fays, figni- 
fies, that he offered up to God his AGions and Enterprizes, not like 
creeping Animals who cleave to the Earth, but as directing his Heart 
and Thoughts to Heaven, On which Grounds and Examples, the Goun- 
sil of Nice ordained Prayer to be made ftanding. | 

; to Ado- 
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| Adoration, fays Phny, not only confifts. in lifting up- the Hands to: 
ae Heaven, but alfo in their being open, infde upwards, as if we gave: | 
4 them to kiis. ‘They who adore and {upplicate, fays Hicronymus, are: | 
ufed to ki/s the Hands: Wherefore the Hebrews judged this Manner 
of Kiffing to be very reverential, and ftriGly obferved it. Ci- | 
cero and Gatullus allo confirm the Signification of /ifting up or ftretch= | 
ing out both the Hands to Heaven. Tertullian, {peaking of praying, | 
for the Prefervation and Profperity of the Emperor, fays thus: -The 
Chriftians bareheaded lift up their Hands, with their Eyes to Heaven in: 
token of Innocence; frgnifying thereby, that they had no Occafion to be 
dfoamed, but heartily prayed for their Emperor.” The Tujcans likewile, 
in their Prayers, ufed fuch a Pofture or Jivetching out the Hands; and: 
in adoring their Gods, efpecially Fupiter, lifted up their Hands to: 
Heaven. Of which /trgi/ alfo makes mention in his 4th Aineid, where 
he defcribes farbas among the Statues and Altars of the Gods, hift~ 
ing up bis Hands to Heaven, humbly and earneftly imploring Fupiter. 
We read further, that in the O/ympic. Games, anciently celebrated at 
Smyrna, a ridiculous and ignorant A&or was reproved by the Sophift 
Polemon, for his awkward Motions with Hands reverfed; becaufe when. 
he was to fay ——- OA $upiter ! he turned his Hands downwards, * 
and in faying Oh Earth! he looked up to Heaven. But — 
thefe perverfe Geftures, proceeding from ancient Cuftoms, are ftill feen._ 
among’ the Romi/h Clergy, who, as often as they pronounce the Word | 
God or Lord, give the Bleffing to the Congregation; and in praying for | 
the Profperity of the People, ftretch out their Hands on high. In the | 
Medal of Gordianus Pius, we feeia {mall Figure with the Arms thus. | 
extended, and the Hands open, with a Motto alluding to the Matter, | 
PIETAS AUGUST. But, to return to the ancient Aig yptians:: 
They ufed to reprefent the Deity in an hieroglyphick Manner-by a. | 
Circle: And, agreeable thereto, the Philofopher Pythagoras enjoined a. _ 
turning round in the Adoration of the Gods. ~ A/cinous fays alfo,. 
that he gathered from the Greek Writings, that they had an. ancient 
Cuftom of running round the Altars when they offered Sacrifice,be- — 
ginning from the left to the right Side, according to the Zodiac,and: 
then Tunning from right to left. Plutarch thinks,. this was done in-I- 
mitation of the heavenly Motions in their continual Rotation, which: | 
Mortals ought to follow: Tho’ others. pretend, that thereby was 
meant the continual Changes and Inftability of human A@ions....As _ 
for the continual Motion and turning of the Body in: Prayer, we find.it. 
to have been the Cuftom of divers Nations ; and in-this Senfe:the Poet 
| Pro-. 
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Propertius, in his tft Book, accofts his Miftrefs, LT have often 
tured round before your Door, and offered up to you my Soul and my Pray- 
ers. Like which, there is a Paflage in Suetonius, when he {peaks of 
the Anceftors of Vitellius,-———- He had, fays he, a particular Ad- 
drefs for Flattery, and was the firft who commanded divine Worthip 
to be paid to Carus Cafar: And no Perfon durft, after his Return from 
Syria, appear in his Prefence without being covered, and turning fe- 
veral-times round, with the Face downwards. Numa Pompilius or- 
dained, that Men fhould turn feveral times round, in Prayer to Hea- 
ven, and afterwards fit down; thereby intimatings that, in wordly 
Affairs, Mortals: muft expect nothing but Inconftancy and continual 
Change, which they ought to bear with Patience and Refolution. 
Add to this what Pay iays; that the Manner of turning round in: 
Prayer was from the left to the right Hand, in Imitation of the 
Earth; which, according to him and others, turns on its Axis after 
that Manner. Hiftories inform us, that as Camillus, in Prayer, turn- 
ed round, according to the Roman Cuftom, he fuddenly fell: By which 
Accident the People (much additted to Superftition) would needs pre-- 
{age his Ruin, which happened foon after. We read alfo, that Mar- 
cellus, being at War with the Tran/alpine Gauls, and come toa Town 
called Capide, in order to charge them, his Horfe, attrighted by the: 
Shouts of the Enemy, went backwards; wherefore, to encourage his: 
Men, he turned him sound as.if he were adoring the Sun, accordin 
to the Roman Cuftom. before Battle, and thus covered the Accident 
without the People’s perceiving it. 

We thall now, for the Reader’s greater SatisfaGtion, treat of Piety,, 
and what relates to it. 

The. Ancients chiefly efteemed the Altar as an Hieroglyphic of Pie 
ety, offering, according to their Opinion, their Prayers to the Gods: 
by means of Fire; which being fuppofed a Medium between heaven- . 
ly and human Things, they pretended it to be a Mediator or Meffen- 
ger. Accordingly Virgil, in his 12th Atneid, I touch the Altar,, 
and call the Fire upon it.and the-Gods to witne/s, Bec. They urge fur- 
ther, that .Fire unites, with material Parts, and always rifes upwards: 
from below ; as knowing all our earthly.ACuions, and'imparting them: 
to the heavenly. Spirits: Hence we fee, that the Manners. of offering, - 
Sacrifices are not without fome Foundation in Reafon,; becaufe the: 
Laws. of Nature were always purely obferved... ‘And fince the. World: 
has been enlightened with the ‘Truth, Fire is cuftomarily ufed: in divine. 
Service;..and no Sacrifice was thought acceptable without ic. Indeed,. 

if; 
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if earthly Creatures can in anywife reconcile us to Heaven, nothing has 
greater Communication with the Spirit than Fire, as it lights and clears 
every thing. Wherefore they think, they may reprefent the Genii 
and Angels, even the Deity itfelf, by it. 

As to the Wtars and Piety, we fee, inthe Medal of the Empe- | 
ror, I. Af/ius, a Figure with open Hands, which, as before obferved, 
lignifies Worfhip ; and by it, an Altar, with thefe Letters, PIET AS. 
In one of Hadrianus 4uguftus is the fame Figure, between a Stork and 
an Altar adorned with Ground-Ivy; with this Infcription, PIET AS: 
AUG. In one of Diva Augu/ta Kauftina appears a Woman, lifting 
up her Garment with the left Hand, and laying the Offering on the 
burning Altar with the other; having the Word PIETAS., ~ In the] 
Medal of Lucilla we fee a Figure ftanding behind an Altar, with a] 
Cup in its Hand, as ready to offer; with the Word PIET AS. In that of | 
Antoninus is the Figure of Piety, opening the right Hand as a Token 
of Adoration, and with the left ready to put the Sacrifice on the Al- 
tar; with the fame Infcription. In the gold Medal of L. Alius Cz- 
jar, the right Hand of the Figure is inthe fame A@ion, and the left: 
holds a Gift; alfo infcribed PIETAS. | 

We offer Prayers and Supplications either in making Vows or re- 
ceiving Favours in confequence of them. Hence proceed the various} 
Inicriptions on Medals; which neverthelefs do all allude to Piety;) 
whether in praying for Help or returning Thanks, Accordingly we 
find in the Medal of ¥ula Pia Aug: a Woman tucking up her Gar- 
ment on the left Side, and offering with the right; with this In- 
{cription VOTA PUBLICA. But in one of Huadrianus are two Fi- 
gures, one like the Emperor, and the other holds in the left Hand 4. 
Palm-{prig, and, with the right, offers him a Cup, having this] 
Motto, ADVENTUI AUGUSTI. In one of Domitian is a burn-| 
ing Altar, infcribd, PRINCEPS JUVENTUTIS. 

The Altars were anciently, as they are now-a-days, Places of 
Safety and Protection. Wherefore Priamus, in Virgil, having loft all] 
Hope of Preferyation, took Sanétuary at the Altar; of which his 
Wife had faid, —— This Altar fall proteét us all. Cicero, {peaking 
of the Aor Rojfcius, fays, We run into his Houfe as to an Altar. 
And Ovid, in his Triftib. ——The Altar only is left me in my Mif~ 

ortune, 
# The Athenians had a particular Altar dedicated to Mercy and Come) 
pafion; as we gather from the Poet Papinius, and Lafantius Gramma- 
ticus, and from Apfnis in his Rhetoric. Plutarch, treating of Su- 
7 peritition, 
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perftition, ealls the Altar abominable. Xenophon, in his fecond Book 
of the State of Greece, takes Vea for an Emblem of Refuge 
to the Altar: When Theramenes, fays he, had heard the Things, he 
took to Vetta for Refuge. Pollux calls Vea the Altar of Offering ; 
efpecially that at the * Prytaneum, where the everlafting Fire was 
kept. Dionyfius Halicarnaffus fays, that Romulus built a Temple in 
‘Honour of Ve?a, and as a Memorial of his having divided the Ro- 
‘man People into 30 Wards. Sweromus writes almoft the fame in the 
‘Life of Diberius. 

In fine, the Altars were fet up for Sacrifices and Prayer, to obtain 
‘divine Favour and Bleffing; tho’ few have determin’d, which of the 
various Sacrifices was beft and moft approv’d by the Ancients; who of- 
fer’d to the Almighty only in Spirit and Underftanding, without ut- 
tering a Word. Wherefore the 4gyptians honour’d the Crocodile, as 
having no Tongue, applying it to the divine Silence. They praifed 
the Spirits and Souls of the Ever-blefled; and offer’d to heavenly 
Things material ones, fuch as had fome Affinity with them, viz. Fire 
to the Sun, é%¢. But to the evil Spirits, or Devils, they brought Of- 
ferings that they might not hurt or obftru& them, or that their Un- 
cleannefs might not. pollute the Sacrifice, or the Savour of the Meat. 
The + AAgyptians always thought it abominable to expiate with the 
Blood of Animals, and therefore offer’d only Prayers and Frankin- 
cenfe. The Kings of the Ptolemaic Line enjoyn’d them Sacrifices to 
Serapis and Saturn, to whom they built Temples without their 
Towns, wherein to offer Beafts, as ufual; tho’, in after Times, ac- 
cording to the inhuman Cultom. of Bufris, on his ufurping the 
Countries and Places bordering on the A/e, they offer’>d Men. 
But of Offerings we fhall treat. further in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. XVII Of the diferent Offerings of Nations, and their 


Rites. 


_ § from, higheft Antiquity down to thefe: Times, different Re- 

: ards. haye been had for many Perfons and Places, .and the 
Knowledge thereof much concerns an Artift,. fo he ought diligently 
| to 

* The Place in Athens, where the Judges and Magiftrates fat; and where thofe, who had done 


any confiderable Service to the Common-wealth, were maintain’d at the publick Charge, 5 = 
tt Macrod, Saturn, lib. i, cap. 7. 
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to enquire into the ancient Manners and Cuftoms relating thereto, - 
both in general, and with refpe& to particular Countries. io 
| Scripture informs us, that the 4thenians were very religious; where- | 
fore they, as well as the Romans, left they fhould forget a Deity, | 
would rather fet up an Altar to the unknown God, and make Offer. | 
ings thereon, than be any ways negligent in the Duty of Worthip. | 
From which Altar, St. Pau/ took Occafion to preach fo powerful a | 
Sermon, touching Chri and his Gofpel, as thereby to bring over 
many Souls to Chriftianity. 

We mutt conclude, that fo many Altars required many Priefts; who 
were as different in Drefs as the Gods and Manner of Offering ; thofe 
of Fupiter not at all like Priapus’s, nor Diana’s thofe of Bacchus, 
as we fhall thew in the Sequel. 

The great Laver of the Fews evidences, that their Priefts obferyed 
a perfect Cleanlinefs in their Worlhip. Even the Almighty himéfelf 
ordered Mo/es to put off his Shoes, when he appear’d to him in the 
burning Buth, and that any Beaft or Man who touched the Mount 
or its Borders, fo long as he was prefent, fhould be thot or 
ftoned. : 
- It is not probable, that the Heathens were fo nice in this Point ; © 
nevertheleis, the prefent Cuftom induces us to believe, that their An- 
ceftors no lefs obferved this Decency in their Worlhip; fince, to this _ 
Day, even Chriftians are not allowed to enter the Molques of the AZz- 
hometans ; tho’ of all Infidels they are the leaft Obfetyers of religious — 
Ceremonies. 
- I think it amifs to deride the Egyptians in particular, for paying | 
divine Honour to fome Beafts; becaufe moft Nations, efpecially the 
Greeks, (who excell’d in Wifdom and Knowledge) as likewife the fri | 
Romans were infe&ted with the fame Superftition. 

Macrobius writes, that King ¥anus was the firft who introduced and ~ 
eftablithed in Italy the Offerings to the Gods; and that he himfelf was _ 
afterwards worfhipp’d as fuch, even fo much, that the ancient Romans © 
never facrificed before they had invoked him as the Inventor and Pro- 
teftor of the Offerings; for they believed, he always fat at the Gates 
of Heaven, and that the Prayers of Mortals could not reach the Gods 
if he denied them Entrance, nay, ‘he muft even lend them an Hand 
to go forward, becaule Prayers, which Homer calls H’omen, ave lame 
and Cripples. 

_ The moft ancient Nations who brought Offerings (of which the 
“Egyptians were doubtlefs the principal) did not make ufe of Beatts, 


but 
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but Herbs, Flowers, Trees, and Plants, as likewife Perfumes ; (they 
therefore who anciently lived on Beaft’s Fleth»did it, as reported, for 
want of Fruits) and this on an Opinion of Pythagoras, who forbad 
the Eating of Meat or Blood, as judging that the Soul had its Refi- 
dence therein: Altho’ u/ebius relates, the ancient Divines maintained, 
that no Beafts, even no Meal, Honey, Fruits or Flowers, ought to 
be offered ; for, fayshe, God knows them who fear him, and favoura- 
bly accepts the poore/t Leaf they lay on the Altar, regarding their Hearts 
and Inclinations, and not what they offer with their Hands. 

It’s certain, that,inold Times, a deteftable Cuftom prevailed among al- 
moft all Nations, of butchering Men for ViGtims; as, we learn from cre- 
dible Authors, was prattifed to Diana Tauriva. “And not only the an- 
cient Scytbians, but allo the Hgyptians and Romans were infeéted with. 
this Cruelty ; the former offering fuch Vi&tims in Honour to funo, and 
the latter to fupiter, called Latialts, whom they efteemed the Pro- 
teétor of the Latins. Sicinnius Dentatus, (or the tooth’d, as being fo 
born) very famous for martial Exploits, was the firft among the Ro- 
mans who facrificed Men to Mars. Athanafus relates, that divers o- 
ther Nations, after their Return from Conqueft, had a Cuftom of di- 
viding their Prifoners into Hundreds, and that one out of each, as the 
unlucky Lot fell, was facrificed to Mars. Varro alfo teftifies, that the 
wandering ‘Trojans, on their Arrival at laft in Jta/y, offered, accord- 
ing to the Oracle, ome Man inten to Pluto and Saturn. /Enaas, as 
Virgil informs us, chofe eight young Gallants out of the Prifoners be 
took of the Enemy, to facrifice them to the Gods of Hell for the fake of 
Pallas deceafed. Diodorus Siculus mentions, that the People of Car- 
thage facrificed to an Idol of Metal, reprefenting Saturn, holding out 
its Arms bent, young Men as a Burnt-oflering, by confuming them 
alive in the Flames of a red hot Oven placed under this Figure. Which 
Offerings were long retained among thofe People, *till at laft, having 
them in Abhorrence, they put a live Deer to the fame Ule: Yet, 
fome Time after the Death of A/enander the Great, on being vifited 
with the Plague, and the Town clofely befieged, and reduced to Fa. 
mine by 4gathocles, King of Sicily, they, according to the common 
Cuftom of Nations, had recourfe to their imagined Tutelar-gods, 
Prayers, and old Superftitions, believing, that Saturn, provoked by 
the Change of Offering, (which their Anceftors, with great Devotion, 
appropriated to him) had, as a Punifhment, caufed this Difafter and 
irreparable Damage to befal them: Which Opinion fo influenced on 
the Minds of the Citizens, that they barbaroufly, in one Day, offer- 
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ed 200, othets fay. 300; Youths, of noble Birth, to that Idol. as an} 
Attonement.. . The fame Writer. adds, that the,Phemzcrans exceeded | 
all-other Nations in that unnatural Praftice; infomuch,; that in a fran-} 
tic Extravagance, and to appeafe the imagined Wrath of the Idol 
Saturn, they facrificed their own Children; and afterwards, abating. 
that Cruelty, they made ufe of thofe| of other,.Men, whom they: fe- | 
cretly. bought or ftole for this abominable Purpofe. But P/utarch fays, 
that Gelon, King of Szcily, having vanquithed the Carthaginians in the. 
Battle of Alymera, forced them to promife, never more to offer either. 
their.own. or other Men’s Children in fuch a Manner. Quintus Curti-] 
us teftifies,..that, this. cruel, Cuftom prevailed among the, People.of-] 
— Zyre, till the DeftruGion, of that City. And, according .to St. us] 
gujiin, the ancient Gau/s, Inhabitants. of France, as now called, jand.] 
feveral.other Nations were defiled with this Abomination. - He/ioga-.] 
balus, one of the greateft and moft.extravagant Tyrants who. ever fat} 
on the Roman Throne, caufed all Italy to be fearched for beautiful.) 
and noble Youths whofe Parents were ftill.alive, barbaroufly, and to 
the greater Sorrow of, their Families,, to offer them’as. Victims.. The. 
F ews-axe allo, not. without Reafon, much cenfured by Appion, Fulian | 
the Apoftate and others, for having facrificed Men to Idols; abhor- | 
ring the Cruelty of Fephthah Chief of the Gileadites, in delivering up 
his Daughter for a Burnt-offering. This deteftable Superftition was | 
not only prevalent among the Heathens, but alfo among. the Kings. of | 
Fudad, the Rulers of God’s chofen. People, in making their Children | 
pals thro’ the Fire, offering them upto Mo/och;.as we read of haz, 

and Manajfeh, 2 Kings xvi. and xxi. and as Fofephus, de Antig. lib2.4 
fays, after the Manner of the Canaanites. Gambyfes, King of Perfa, and | 
Alexander the Great, after him, by publick and univerial Laws, pro- | 
hibited their Subjeéts thefe abominable Offerings: Yet, not being long ] 
obferved, the Emperor Hadrianus, under fevere Penalties intirely fup= | 
preft them. Hercules firft. abolithed the killing of Men for a Sacrifice | 
to Saturn, offering him fo many burning Lights. in their ftead, and | 
thereby reformed the inhuman Cuftom.. This. he did.on.his-Retura | 
from-Spainy; and afligned for Reafon, that the Greek Word gas, (which | 
the Oracle of Dodone-.had made.ule of for the: Inftitution of that; So- | 
demnity) fignified Light, as well as Man, and that therefore they, were 
to offer to Pluto + baked Figures of Clay, and burning ‘Torches or Can- 
dles inftead of Men: For which Caufle, they, -on.the Feftivals of Sa- | 
turn, called Saturnalia, made Prefents to one another. of little Figures 
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- and.burning Wax-candles: But Lycungus, the Lacedemonian Legillator, 
ordained, that Pigs fhould be ufed for Victims inftead of Men. 
| The Image of Diana, mentioned before, which Iphigenia and Ore- 
{tes had brought, bound up in a Bundle of Willow-branches, from Cher- 
_ nofefus Taurica, now called Crim, was worlhipp’d by. the Lacedemoni- 
“ans with great Reverence. They. anciently soffered to it Men,:who 
~were chofen by cafting the Lot:’ This cruel Cuftom: Lycurgus altered 
thus; they led Youths to the Altar of the Idol, and whipped them fo 
long till, according to. their Inftitution and the Wilk.of the Oracle, it 
was fprinkled with human Blgod: And this was done: to encourage 
young People. not to fear the Cuts and Wounds they might receive 
from,the Enemy in Battle. at OF Bode rs ea 
Plutarch allo. rélates, that anciently, when: the Plague had-made ‘a 
fad Hayock. at Lacedemon, the People’ were:informed by the Oracle, 
that the Infection~ would’ ceafe. if they offered yearly fome noble Vir- 
ins... The. Lacedemomans obéyed., :At laft ic happened, that the Lot 
a on Helena; who,being ledi for Sactifice, .an Eagle defcended and 
fnatch’d the Weapon. ontiof the Prief?s Hand, «carrying itioyer.a Field, 
where he dropped it,on avHeifer. 4vi/ides,.in his 19th Book of the 
Tralian State, mentions the fame Accident formerly happening at! Kame 
to Valeria Luperca..« wor i | | 
The Head, Lays Hefychiusy) Bithop: of SF erufalem, . aschaving= of alk 
that.is, created; Realon, is called Undexjtanding, aid has planted tis Scat 
in, the. Heart. ‘God:alfo formerly commanded, that: the Head and Lis 
ver, and all that belonged to it, fhould be a: Burnt-offering to him : 
For fromthe Heart and the Liver come forth the Springs. and. .Moti- 
ons of our, carnal .Appetites.. And_in this Senfe, St.- Pau/: blefles. his 
Congregation,. fayings — The Peace of God; which paffes all, Un- 
derftanding, keep your Hearts and Minds}, cc. ‘The -Prophet: J/aiah 
fays likewile, the whole Head is fick, and the whole Heart faint: Brom 
the Sole of the Foot even unto the Head, there 1s no Soundne/s 1m tt. 
Herodotus writes, that the. Scythians worfhipp’d divers Gods, -but 
did not ere& either Temples,) Altars or. Images; other than to Mars, 
altho’, their Manner \of Sacrifice wasone and the famé toall their Gods Si 
and which I think not: impropér to mention here... The Vidtim be~ 
ing brought to the appointed: Place, with, its Fore-legs tied, the Prieft, 
followed, ftriking it.on the Head; which cauling it to fink; they there- 
upon invoked the God,to whom ‘it was to be offered. .Then he threw. 
a Rope about its: Neck and fttangled it, and, pulling the\ Skin and\Fleth; 
from the Bones), he, put the fame,.if they bad no Wood, on the Bones: 
gR 2 : : with 
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with other burning Mixtures, in order to boil it; and if they wanted 
the neceflary Kettles, they put the Flefh into the Skin again, and 
thus broiled it on the Fire. This being done, the Prieft offered the’ 
Victim to the God they intended... But among all their ViGims the 
Horfe was the chief, which therefore they dedicated to Murs ; whole 
Temple, when damaged and decayed by Rains, Dampnefs and a bad: 
Climate, they retrieved in the following Manner. They gathered 
many Branches, ‘Twigs, and Chips of Trees, piling them into a large 
fquare. Heap, made perpendicular on three Sides, and floping on the. 
fourth, {o as conveniently to ftep on: In the middle of this Heap, . 
they laid a large Knife, not unlike the prefent Perfian or Turkifh Sci-' 
mitars ; which they imagined to be the true Image of Mars, whom. 
they moftly worfhipp’d and honoured with their Offerings. - 

That the Horfe was anciently firft facrificed to Mars, the Hiftories. 
of the Greeks and Romans plainly evince. The Annals of the latter: 
teltify, that they ufed to offer yearly. to him, in the Campus Martius, 
on the 12th of December, an Horfe which had won the Prize in the: 
Race; thereby befeeching the God to favour their’ warlike Enterpri-- 
zes with Succefs. Paufanias reports, that Tyndarus, Father of Hele- 
na, who was ravifhed by Paris and carried to Troy, having determin’d 
the utmoft Revenge, aflembled all the Grecian Princes jn Conjunétion. 
with her Confort Menelaus, vowing, by the Sacrifice of an Horfe, to re- 
venge by Sword the Affront put upon him and his Family. Some alfo.] 
pretend, that the aforefaid Feftival, keptonthe rath of December, has J 
been celebrated on the rath of Oéfober, and that the Name of Ofp. 
er was given to the Horfe appointed for thofe Purpofes.. On which | 
Occafion, a great Conteft one time arofe. at Rome about the facrificed | 
Horle’s Head; fome infifting to have it on the Capitol, and others, on. 
a Tower of the City, called Munilia. The Solemnities of this Rite:] 
were performed in the following Manner: On the rath of Offober, | 
they led a fine Horfe, deckt with Garlands of Greens, intermixed | 
with Flowers and Loaves. of Bread, thro’ the Streets and Quarters of | 
the Town, and being arrived at the Campus Martius, they there | 
killed and offered him to Mars, for obtaining Profperity and Fruitfuls — 
nefs. ‘This was done to befeech the God: ro prevent ruinous War ; in | 
which, the Cavalry caufes. the greatelt Damage and Deftrudtion'to the | 
Produ& of the Field: For it would be abfard to think, that the Ro-. | 
mans, who pretended. to: be defcended. from the Trojans, thould offer: 
the Horfe to Mars, after the Gree Manner, and in Conformity to — 
the Intention of J: yndarus, in order to be revenged of their Anceftors = _ 

where- 
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wherefore it was only for the Reafon aforefaid. The Lacedemonians, - 
as Fefus affirms, had alfo a Cuftom of offering an Horfe yearly ah 
Mount Taygetus; burning him to Athes for the Wind to fcatter into 
all their Towns, Villages and Diftri@s. And Paufanias mentions, 
‘that the Macedonians facrificed on the fame Mount, an Horfe to the 
‘Sun, in Imitation of the Perfans. Xenophon afferts the fame in his. 
‘Memoirs, when he relates, that they made Curio a Prefent of an Horfe 
for that Purpofe; knowing it was the Cuftom of the Per/ans to ho-. 
nour the Sun with fuch a Vidim. He fays further, that the Sarma-. 
tans bred Horfes for Sacrifice and Suftenance. The Sa/entines likewife: 
ofter’d Horfes, and afterwards burnt them, in honour to ¥upiter.. The 
People of Rhodes offer’d to the Sun a Chariot with four beautiful Hor- 
fes, which they drove into the Sea, to be fwallow’d up by the Waves; 
believing the Sun ran round the World equipp’d in that Manner. We. 
readin the heroic Poems of Phi/oftratus, that, in order to overcome 
their Enemies, they were. obliged: to offer to the Sun a white Foal: 
who had: never known the Bridle or Spur: This was done by the Ad-. 
vice of Palamedes, to buoy up and animate the Greeks, who, at the 
Siege of Troy, were ftruck with Frights and Fears.at the Sight of a: 
fudden Eclipfe which then happen’d. | 

Origines intimates, that the offering a Bullock before the Taberna- 
cle, according-to the ancient’ fewi/b Rite, fignified, that we mut /ub-- 
due all Pride and Haughtine/s; and by a Calf, the having overcome: thé. 
Weakne/s of the Fle. 3 : 

The. Beotians had a Cuftom of facrificing to Neptune a Bullock,, 
called with them Mucytes, or bellowing ;. becaufe his Noife has fome: 
Affinity with. that of the Billows when violently agitated by. the: 
Winds. The Bullocks, which the Priefts feleCted for that Deity,. ought: 
to have dark and black Hair, thereby to fignify the dark Depths of- 
the Water. Wherefore many think, that the Eagle is called, by the: 
Latins,. Aquila, from the Word Agua;. as having a.dark and blackifh 
Colour. For the fame Reafon, the Sea-gods are ufually reprefented: 
with brown Complexions, blueith Hair and Garments, and with full: 
Chefts and broad Shoulders, like Bullocks.. As to the Tauri Lud:, or 
Bull-folemnities in. ufe among the ancient Romans, they were not infti-- 
tuted by them in Honour to Neptune, but for the infernal Gods, whom: 
they believed:were thereby moved to:Compaflion, when, under Tar- 

uinius Superbus; the City was afflicted with a Plague,which carried off 
Abundance of Women-with Child,. and the People. imputed’ the. Mis- 
fortune:to the eating the Flefhvof black Bullocks... i 
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~The Sacrifices which the Roman Cenfors ufed to offer every: fifth] 
Year for their Purification, and called So/itaurilia, confifted of a Boar,} 
a Ram, anda Bull. , | 
The offering'a Bullock, as we gather from Hiftory, was generally, | 
efpecially among the Romans, a Token of Victory: gained over the 
Enemy: Accordingly, fuvenal fays, They led to the Capitola large 
black Bullock marked with Chalk. But here it muft be obferved, that 
the Lacedemonians in fome Sort imitated the Romans -in feveral.of their 
Sacrifices of that Nature; for when the latter got a Vidtory by Slaugh- 
ter and taking the Enemy Prifoners, they offer’d a Bullock; but) 
when without Blood-fhed, a Sheep. The Lacedemonians, contrarily, ] 
facrificed a Bullock, on obtaining a Vitory without Cruelty or Blood-} 
fhed; anda Cock, when it was got in the open Field, in a pitch’d Bat-] 
tle, preferring Enterprizes performed with Reafon and Condué&, to] 
thofe effected by main Force. | : : 
We read likewife, that anciently, efpecially among the Romans, the) 
Bullock was fo much regarded, that it was as capital to kill one, as) 
to murther a Citizen. Wherefore Erichtheus, reigning at Athens, or-| 
der’d, that atthe yearly Feftival, wherein a Bullock was facrificed, the] 
Popa, or Prieft (whofe Duty requir’d him to furnifh the Cattle, and] 
to cut their Throats when knock’d down) fhould, after the Solemnity | 
was over, and in Maintainance of the Law, forfake the Town and 
Territory, firft leaving the Ax at the Foot of the Altar. eal 
The Yheffalians were enjoined by the Oracle of Zpol/o.at Dodone, to} 
offer Sacrifice yearly on the Tomb of ehilles; and'to furnifh the Ne-| 
ceflaries from their own Country; namely, two tame Bulls, one black 
and the other white; the Wood from Mount Pelion; the, Fire. out 
of Theffaly; and Flower and Water from’the River Sperchids. With 
thefe were to be ufed Garlands and Feftoons of Greens, intermix’d] 
with Amaranths, that, in cafe the Ships, bringing the Necefiaries) 
from other Countries, fhould be kept back by contrary Winds, at leaft} 
fuch Greens and Flowers as never wither, might not be wanting to] 
hang on the Tomb. | | ee vial 
_ Apollodorus and Athenaus relate, that Hercules was-{o great'an Eater,| 
as often to devour a whole Bullock ata Meal: For which-Reafon, the] 
Ancients dedicated to him the Water-foul, . called by the Greeks rdgos,) 
in Englifo Sea-mew ; becaufe this’ Bird, according to Suidas, is very} 
voracious; nay, on account of this Excefs in eating, they brought} 
him Offerings, whereby Men were not allowed to ufe any other,Expref- 
fions than Curfing and Swearing. La(fantius and Apollodorus relate the 
: tory 
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Story thus; Hercules on a Time travelling with fome Companions. 
thro’ Rhodes, and being very hungry, met with a Country-man at. 
Plough with a Couple of Oxen, which he defired to purchafe for fill- 
ing his. Belly; but the Man rejeCting the Proffer, Hercules took the 
‘Cattle by Force, and with his Companions eat them up. The other, 
Hinrag’d and frantic hereat, curs’d and {wore at Hercules as he was eat- 
‘ing; who laughed and banter’d him, faying, he never eat a better 
'Morfel, or with more Gufto, in all his Life. Wherefore the Inhabi- 
tants of that Ifland ere@ted an Altar. to him, after his Deification, 
whereon was carved a Yoke of Oxen; offering thereon, at certain. 
Times, a Couple of Oxen: At which Solemnity the Priefts and Peo- 
ple buftled about, and made a great Noife, by curfing, fwearing, and. 
other Impieties, which they, thought would pleafe the God, in Re- 
membrance of the Adventure with the Plough-man, — 3 
T muft fubjoin another Sacrifice to the Honour and Memory of the 
deified Hercules, not lefs foolifh than ridiculous. Swidas relates, that 
the Bwotians on a.certain Time leading an Ox for Sacrifice, he broke. ' 
loofe and ran away... Whereupon the. Mob, unwilling to pretermit 
the Time for Celebration, ftuck an Apple on four Sticks, with two. 
{maller on top, reprefenting four Legs and two Horns; offering this,. 
with great Solemnity, to Hercules. Others afcribe this Apple-facrifice,. 
inftead of an Ox,. to the 4thenians : And Fulius Pollux teltifies, that it 
was long in-ufe among the Thebans. Yet Paufanias, in his Memoits,, 
‘reports, that asthe Apple-tree’ is fometimes accepted by the Gods, 
in token of a propitious Sacrifice, fo the Beotians, at the Ox’s running. 
away, offer’d to Hercules an Apple-tree, haying but four Branches, 
inftead of the four-legged Beaft; whence it became afterwards cultom- 
ary to confecrate that ‘T'ree to this.God. And pollodorus affirms, ac: 
cording to Zenodotus, that thofe Olcrings of the Beotians were inftead 
of ,Rams and Sheep. Pes 4! 
The imploring Help and Fayour by means of a Bullock, reminds 
me of a Cuftom of the ancient Scythians, now called Tartars, whe 
killing, and {tripping a Bullock, the Perfon who had received any Injury 
from another, took the Skin, {pread it on the Ground, and fat upon it with 
kis ‘Hands behind him; and thofe who, in paffing by, promifed to give 
their Aififtance, trod-on the Skin with the right Foot, thereby fignifying., 
the Means they propofed to ufe for the injur’d Perlon’s Satisfaction, “This. 
ECuftom is largely deferibed by Lucianus treating of Priendthip, under the 
Name of Zonaris.. And, {peaking of the Homolots,, he lays, ee 
when. 
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when they defigted inviolably to engage themfelves to each. other, | 
they kill’d an Ox, and cut him into Bits, to give to People as they. | 
pafied by: Which Cuftom is ftill folemnly obferved by the Circaffian | 
Zartars inhabiting between the Rivers Yanais and Phafis: Ard all 
fach Paflengers as get a Piece of fuch an Ox, think themfelyes fo 
bound in Friendthip, and fo much obliged to the Giver, as not to 
{cruple hazarding either Goods or Life in revenging the Injury doné to | 
their Friend. 

The Athenians, in thankful Acknowledgment of the profitable La- 
bour of the Ox, ftamped his Image on their Coin called Didrachmum. 
Wherefore, we read in Homer, and other Writers, that they ufed to 
buy Merchandizes by certain Numbers of Oxen: As in the fecond © 
Book of his I/iads he has it, Every Thing of that Kind is foldfor a 
Fecatomb, i. e. an hundred Oxen: Or, in better Terms, for an hundred | 
Pieces of Gold or Silver Coin with their Imprefs. 

Pindarus mentions, that the Hyperboreans performed their * Heca- | 
tombs, or great Sacrifices, to pollo with Affes: Wherefore Cal/ima- 
chus fays, that that God took Delight in the killing a fat Afs, : 

But the Agyptians hated this Creature, not only for his Dulnefs | 
and Stupidity, but alfo for his Skin mix’d with brown and white; | 
which they accounted abominable, and unfit to be offer’d to the Gods. 
Accordingly, they abufed him as much as poffible, flinging Stones and | 
Clods of Dirt and Mud, and pricking him with fharp pointed Sticks ; 
and when, in the Purfuit, they found him on a convenient Emitence, 
they made him roll down it. Hence arifes the comparative Proverb | 
applied to contemptible Perfons, The 4/s of Egypt. : 

Thefe People were not the only ones who paid Honour to the Hog : 7 
Other Nations have ranked it with their Gods. For this Creature was | 
formerly facred in Candia,’ where they believ’d, that Fupiter, at his | 
Birth, fuck’d a Sow, which, by her grunting, intirely drown’d the | 
the Cries of the Child; tho’ fome will rather afcribe this Kindrefs to | 
the Goat of Amalthea. 

The ancient Italian Kings had a Cuftom, to offer an Hog in : 
their nuptial Solemnities: And the Great, in their nuptial Feafts, 
brought, according to the Tu/cam Manner, an Hog to the Altar, con- | 
fecrating it to the Tutelar-gods, and Prefiders over new married Per- | 
fons: Which was the general Cuftom of the Greeks as wel as 
of the Latins. 

* A Greek Word, fignifying an Offering of at 100 Beafts, 


They : 
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They of 4rgos celebrated the Feftival called Hy/feries, by offering 


fan Hog in Honour to Venus: Of which Cadimachus largely treats ; 
tho’ we find the Sicyonians dedicated to her all Kinds of Beafts, as 
Ariftophanes teftifies, faying, they kill’d an Hog to offer to Venus. 

They likewife offered an Hog to the Goddels Maja, (by whom is 
meant the Earth, thus called, according to Cornelius Labeo, as fignify- 
ing Greatne/s) becaufe this Creature makes great Havock among the 
Corn and Grain, and is very prone to tear up the Ground; as Homer 
fays,——The Hog loves the Mud; for thefe Beafts were facrificed to 
the Gods, either on account of their Likenefs and Agreement, or Dif- 
fimilarity and Averfion. Wherefore the Poets mention, that the 
Hog was firft offer’d to Ceres, for the great Mifchief it did to the 
Corn. Veranius lays, they allo offer’d a Sow to Ceres, after a Funeral, 
for purifying the Family. | 7 

On making a Peace, Alliance, or Truce, they offer’d an Hog: As 
Virgil affirms, Fe made the Peace during the killing of a Sow. 
Though Quintitan and Servius, in their Remarks, fay, that argid 
means an Hog; becaufe in that Solemnity was always ufed an Hog or 
Pig. Suetonius, inthe Life of Claudius Cafar, reports, that he made 
an Alliance with the Princes, during the Offering of a Sow; tho? Titus 
Livius {peaks likewife of an Hog. Wai | 

The Mofaic Law enjoined the King or Princes to offer for their 
Sins an He-goat; and thofe who had no publick Employments, a 
She-goat or Lamb. 4aron was commanded to offer, for himfelf and 
‘Family, a’Calf, as harmlefs or righteous; and an He-goat for a Sin- 
offering. And we learn from He/ychius, Bilhop of Ferufalem, that the 
High-prieft, after having offer’d an He-goat for a Burnt-offering, was 
allowed te go into the Holy of Holies, cloathed in a white Linen-coat, 
with a Girdle of the fame, and Breeches and Mitre of fine twined 
Linen; as fignifying, that being reconciled to God, purified in Body . 
and Soul, chatte, fober, and righteous, fll’d with godly Underftanding, 
and the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, he might enter into that Place. 
| The offering He-goats and Sheep under the Law implies, a mofti- 
fying and rooting out all Impurites and carnal Lufts, as Adamantius 
explains it, and to which Cyri/ agrees; for Scripture, hierogly phi-» 
cally, commonly takes the He-goat for Men plung’d in ftinking; \im- 
pure, and all Manner of extravagant Defires;° as alfo plainlysappears | 
by our Saviour’s Words, when, at the laft Judgment, he willifer the: 
Sheep or Elect, with all Bleffings on his right Hand, and on the Left, 
thofe, who, by ftinking Sin, are unworthy of his Pity, for eternal 
f No. 22. 39 Punith, 
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Punifhment. And after fuch a Manner the Goat was brought to: a- j 
tone for Sins, when the Law commanded, that he thould be prefented | 
alive before the Altar, and the Prieft, laying his Hands on the Head, | 
thould confefs over him all the Iniquities of the People, and put them 
on the Head of this lafcivious Creature, and then, by a fit Perfon, } 
fend him away into the Wildernefs, They add, for Confirmation, | 
that the thick and rough Hair of this Beaft is laid upon him as a! 
ftinking Burthen of his Lafcivioufnefs. 

The Fables of the Greek Poets tell us, that Hercules was the firft 
who tamed the lafcivious He-goat; meaning, that he overcame the | 
wanton Delires of the Fleth. He likewife firt offerrd this Beaft to J 
Funo; for, having vanquith’d Fippocoon, and thereby irritated the God- ] 
deis, he found no other Vi@im at hand to appeafe her with; as Pau- 
fanias relates in his ‘third: Book. But the Lacedemonians facrificed to. | 
Dicn2, called the Corythalian, inthe Fields, Goats Fleth only, no other } 
Beatt: being allowed in that Solemnity. Wherefore Xenophon, in his } 
Memoirs, reports, that, when the Perfians invefted Athens with a | 
mighty Force, intending to ruin it intirely, the “rhenians made a Vow 
to Diana, to offer to her as many Goats as.they fhould defeat Ene- | 
mies, in cafe they beat them. 

The Poets hkewife mention, that the Goat was facrificed to Bac- | 
chus; becaufe he, being the God of Wine, could not be more accep- 
tably honour’d, than with the Death of a Creature {o noxious to Vine-- 
yards dedicated to him. Wherefore the Feftivals called Afcolia were 
alfo celebrated in his Honour; when they laid on the Ground, at” 
equal Diitances, Sacks or Bags of Goats Skins fill’d with Wind, which. | 
being imeared with Oyl or Greafe, they merrily, to-win the Prize, 7 
leap’d from one upon the other, tumbling, by Reafon of the Glib- | 
nefs, over each other, to the no {mall Delight and Applaule of the } 
People. 4 

The Roman Ladies, on being delivered with Twins, formerly of- | 
fer’'d to Funo (to. whom Empires and Riches. were facred) certain. | 
Sheep; which, according to Bebius Macer, were tied between two Pair | 
of Lambs on each Side. But the Sicyonians Cuftom was, to offer fat: | 
Sheep, by them called Eumenides, to the Gods of Benevolence and: | 
od Hope, for the good Luck and Profperity of their Families, | 
“hey likewile facrificed to Hercules, as God of Riches and Plenty, a 
Sheep tied on four Sticks, inftead of a Bullock, who. ran away, as — 
they were leading him to.the Altar; wherefore he is called Melius, 
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‘or Shepherd. But of this ridiculous Offering I have faid enough 
before. 

We gather from the Greck and Roman Hiftories and Antiquities, 
that they facrificed Dogs, the former to Proferpina, and the latter to 
'Genetia. At the Feftivals called Lupercalia, facred to the Lycaan Idol 
Pan, the Romans offer’d the fame; knowing that the conftant Nature 
of Dogs isto purfue Wolves. Others think that this was done in Honour 
‘and Remembrance of Romulus, who, they faid, was; in his Infancy, 
laid in a Wood, and brought up by a Wolf. Some report, that 
Evander firft introduced and eftablithed thofe Solemnities. The Peo- 
ple of Argos offer’d Dogs to the Goddefs Cyonia; to whom they a- 
icribed the Power of giving Women in Labour an happy Delivery. 
The Lacedemonians contecrated thofe Creatures to Mars for their Eager- 
nels and Alacrity in falling on Deer: For the young Men in their 
warlike Exercifes ufed to begin them with facrihcing a little Dog to. 
Mars, as the ftrongeft and moft valiant of the Gods, judging that 
Creature to be the moft acceptable of the tame and fociable Animals. 
The 4ugures, aSort of Priefts among the Romans, alfo often facrificed 
a Kind of red Dogs before the Town-gate, called from thence Catula- 
ria,, or, Dogs-gate, that the Heat of the Dog-days in $uly and 
Augie might not burn or fpoil the Trees and Fruits of the 
Earth. eo 

The Inhabitants of Merhone annually offer’d a Cock for the Profpe- 
rity of the Vineyards, and for averting the violent South-eaft Winds ; 
for when this Wind rifes in the blofloming Time of the Vines, its 
Malignity kills the young Shoots, and fruftrates the Hope of a future 
Vintage: Wherefore the ugures of that Tra& of Land found it 
proper to order, that two young Men, chofen for that Purpofe, fhould, . 
at a certain Place, take a white Cock, and each holding a Leg, above 
the Spur, by parting, pull him to pieces; and then, with the Piece ~ 
of the Cock in their Hands, running round the Vineyards, one to the 
Right, the other to the Left, till, having as they thought made an © 
Atonement, they met again at the Place where the Cock was torn to 
pieces, and there buried him. By blind Luck, it fometimes fell out, 
that as long as they obferved the Solemnity, the Iffte of Things an- 
fwered their Defire. 

The ancient Romans alfo ufed to facrifice annually an Hen to fi [cula- 
ius the God of Health. : 
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The Duck, on account of its greedy and yoracious Nature, was, by | 
the Bwotians facred to Hercules (whom they judged the greateft Eater 
and Glutton) as the moft acceptable to him, a 

- And, according to Zenodotus, the Phenicians offer’d a Quail tothe | 
fame God, becaule it once faved his Life. 

~The People of Cyrene afcribed great Honour in Husbandry to.S2-_ 
tin; faying, he’ was the Inventor of Planting, Grafting, Pruning, and 
Danging: ‘Wherefore, in his Solemnities, they wore on their Heads _ 
Chaplets of frefh Figs,’as well on account of their being Food, as_ 
dainty Tafte. 

‘The Aigyptians offer’d annually, on the roth Day of the firh 
Month, Honey and Figs, in Honour of Mercury ; celebrating this | 
Feaft with great Noife, and crying, Ob! how fweet and agreeable is’ 
Truth. q 

The ancient Gauls worfhip’d Hercules as the God of Prudence, and,,| 
as Lucianus fays, Eloquence, even more than Mercury; becaufe Elo- 
quence: is accounted more confummate in aged Men (as Hercules is ge- 
nerally reprefented) than in the Young: Wherefore they. offer’d. to 
him, asthe Agyptians did to Mercury, Honey and Figs: Moreover,,. 
alk who minifter’d held a°Fig-tree Branch in their Hands, and they,.9 
as well as the Priefts, ° had their Heads adorned: with Poplar Leaves.. | 
Virgil likewife mentions, that Evander, offering to this God, had a | 
Chaplet of the fame Leaves. about his Head, calling them Hercules-| 
Leaves... And Macrobius fays, that the ancient Solemnities to Saturn 
and Hercules were performed bare-headed; but in thole to.other Gods,.| 
the Priefts Heads were cover’d. 1 

The ancient Romans offer’d to the Goddefls Carna, to. whom they | 
afcrib’d the Support of the animal Spirits in human Bodies, Bacon, and” 
the Greens of Beans, whereby Men are made ftrong and hearty for. | 
Eabour.. And it is certain that thofe People called the firft Day of Fune 4 
Fabaria, or Bean’s-day, becatfe that Oblation was inftituted by. funius 4 
Brutus, of whom this. Month has.alfo borrowed its Name, 

Feftus Pompeius lays, that the Romans annually offer’d to Vudean in.| 
Fune, at the Feaft called the Filhing-games, a Sort of Fith, for the. 
Souls of Men; becaufe the ancient Philofophers hieroglyphically .re~ 
prefented the Souls by Fifhes: And, as Philo fays, becaufe they con-. 
fift of a pure Element, and God created them the. firft of all living - 
Creatures.’ ; 

Vincent Cartari relates another Cuftom of the Romans, that, after a.| 
Vitiory obtain’d, they piled all the Shields and other Weapons of the~ 

a ' Enemy, 
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Enemy in-an Heap, and burnt them as an Oblation to Vulcan. Which 
' was done, fays Servius, in Fmitation of Targuinius Rrifcas, who, hay- 
‘ing overcome the Sadines, burnt all their Weapons in honour of ‘the 
fame God; and as Hvander mentions in Virgil, he did when young and 
| had gotten the Victory at Prenejie. 


The Agyptians offer’d to Iés Loaves and Apples. And the ancient 


Sicilians, Acorns and Flour to-Geres. “The heathenith Priefts offered — 
tothe Nymphs,.or Water and Field-goddefles, white Lillies; on ac- 


count of their Purity. As Serapis is reputed by the Aigyptians the 
God of Riches, or the Produétions of the Earth, being the Inventor 
of Sowing. and Tillage, he is therefore by them reprefented with a 
Basket of Fruits-of the Earth on his Head. Even his Offerings, 
whether of Meat,..Bread, Fruits, or Flowers, were carried in Baskets. 

We fee, that the Jug is commonly: facred to Ofris, not only on ac- 
count of his.being Mafter and Inventor of Wine, but alfo of all Moif 
ture; wherefore he is called Ocean, and Ifs, Thetis: For it was the 
Cuftom to carry a Jug in the Proceffion of the Offerings, thereby to. 
fhew their Veneration for this God, keeping a large one in particular 
Efteem, to carry it cover’d, with great Solemnity, to the Temple ; 
where being arrived, they kneeled down, and, with lifted up Hands, 
thanked the God for his loving Kindnefs to Men; as believing that all 
Things were brought. forth by Moifture. 

Ina certain Place in Greece they worthipp’d Myngrus God of the 
Elies: When the People offer’d to him, all the Flies retired from thofe 
Parts. The:Cyzenenfes in Lybia allo honour’d the God of Flies, called 
Achor; making Offerings to him for ftopping the Plague, which fome- 
times was-occalioned by the Multitude of thofe Infeéts. 

Anciently, they offered red Wine inftead of Blood. For Mofes, in. 
his Song in Deuteronomy, fays, And thou didj? drink the pure Blood of 
theGrape:. And David, in his P/alms, They have drunk the blood 
of the Grapes. Indeed, the #gyptian Priefts, fome of whom were Kings,. 
intirely abftained from Wine, but always’ ufed it in their Offerings, 
not as an Acceptablenefs to Heayen, but to. fignify the Blood. and 
Punifhment of thofe who rebell’d againft the Gods, and thereby to. 
obtain Favour and Reconciliation: For the gyprians firmly believed,. 
that. Wine {prang from the Blood of the difcomfited Giants, which,, 
on their rifing againft the Gods, and threatening to florm Heaven, was 
fpilt. om the Earth, and therefore made Men commit all Manner of 
Extravagancies: They alfo- intimated by the. Wine-prels, Perfecution,. 
Adverfity, Vexation, and Oppreffien.. 
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The Romans, on the other hand, celebrated the Feat of Mercury | 
with Milk only, to exprels thereby the Sweetnef | 
Thefe Rites were performed at Rome, in the Street’ call 
Sober; becaufe Wine has many ftrange Effe&s, as, 
crets, running rathly into Dangers, Weaknefs of the egs, faultering 
in the Tongue, wandering Senfes, and other Imperfeétions, | 

The Gods were moreover worlhipp’d in the Offerings, not only with | 
the Slaughter of Beats, but alfo with F eftoons and Garlands of Flow: | 
ers, and with the tinkling Noife of Copper and Iron Inftruments, Ta | 
bors, harmonious Sounds, Hautboys, Pipes, €e. 

To finith this Chapter, let me add, that anciently it was the Cuftom © 
of many Nations to make, on the Face of the Altar, a Circle or Rin 
with the Blood of the Victim, carefully and with great Devotion {ay- 
ing it in a Veffel for that Purpofe. This Solemnity they called by a 
Word, which fignifies making perfeé, faying, that the round was the 
moft perfeét of all Figures, . : 


rye 


“Cai A P. XIX. Of the Sacerdotal Dreffes, Felfels, and other Ma- 
terials pertaining to Offerings. 

g Chapter more compleat, I thought it ne- 

y fomething here of the facerdotal Drefleés, Veffels, 

tts, whofe con- 

he Authors 


for the Sins of the People, put up 
of God, they were dreft in Black, to 
Proceeding from ufeful Earth, befought and in- 
Being; ona Belief, that no other colour’d Dref 


was more proper. 

It is likewife a general Cuftom of ‘the principal and moft polite Na- 
tions to drefs in black at Times of Humiliation, and thofe who mourn 
make ufe of the fame Colour - Wherefore, Varro calls them Anthrg- 
cimt, or, as black as Coals. 

The 4rcadians alfo worlhipp’d Ceres, Goddels of the Fruits of the 
Earth, in black Cloaths: And the Priefts of the Idol Falacer, to 
whom they attributed the Care and Infpeétion of the Fruits of the 

Trees, 
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‘Trees, wore comrnonly black Caps; but in their Solemnities all black. 
The Black was alfo dedicated to Pluto, and in offering to him the 
‘Priefts were in this Colour; believing, that it beft fuited the hellith 
or. fubterranean Gods. 

Herodotus, to fhew that the Heathens agree with the prefent Opi- 
nion touching the Signification of C/eanne/s, teltifies, that the Agypti- 
ans did not allow the wearing in their Temples any Cloaths made of 
Wool, but they had white linen Garments. Tertu//ian, {peaking of 
our Saviour, therefore lays, as Le is dre/t in the Garb of white Linen, 
it ts the fame with that of Oliris. And Plutarch, treating of Ffs and 
Ofris, takes this to be the Reafon why the Priefts make ufe only of 
white linen Garments, to fignify, that all clean and undefiled Things 
beft agree with the Nature of the Gods, whofe pure and facred Ma- 
jelty, according to P/ate, ought not to be worlhipped by Things im- 
pure and filchy. And as Linen is the cleaneft Drefs, and can be very 
eafily wafhed and made beautiful, fo it was thought the moft becom- 
ing the facerdotal Dignity and Purity. And indeed, the Magi, or 
Priefts of the ancient Per/ans faid, that God took Delight in white 
Garments: Which Affertion feems to be borrowed from Solomon, whoy. 
in his. Exhortations to good and blamelefs. Manners, and a pure Con- 
{eience, fays, Let your Garments be always white; as if he meant, 
Take heed, in all your AQtions, not to be defiled with Evil and 
Uncleannefs. Ana Bie! 

The Prieftly Veftment called Poderis, from the Greek Word’ Podes;- 

in Hugh/b, Feet, was of fine white Linen,. fetting clafe-to the Body, 
and hanging down.to the Feet: Ancient Divines.fay,. that thereby they 
fignified the mo/t holy and my/?erious Doftrine: ‘This was-the undermott 
Covering, as we find in Exod. xxxix. And they made Coats of fine: 
weav’d Linen, and their Garment called Alypodytes. of Hyacinth Co- 
Jour; intimating Heavenline/i, and that Men ought to raife their: 
Minds, Thoughts, and Faculties thither, forfaking what is earthly.. 
- The Priefts alfo wore, under their Coats, Breeches of fine twined 
Linen,. covering.their Priyities and ‘Thighs; as an Admonition.to drefs. 
and appear in Chaftity. ‘They were likewife enjoined by the offerto- 
rial Law to be girt with a Girdle embroidered with blue, purple,, 
and {carlet, hieroglyphically implying Fortitude, Strength, and. 
Virtue. 

The Romifh Priefts ufe, to this- Day, white Linen:Garments in:their: 
Service; as did allo Apollonius Tyancus, to. whom they feemed. more: 
| agreeable: 


} 


agreeable with Cleannefs, ‘than others woven of foul and grealy | 
Wool. ~ 
The Shoes of the Zigyptian Priefls were not made of other Matter’ 
than the Bark of Trees; fo cautious were they in avoiding the leaft 
Appearance’ of Unchaftity and Uncleannefs, Accordingly, ‘and 
with refpe& to Purity, it was a great Crime among the Roman 
Prieftefies, called Flaminice, to wear Shoes of Skins of Beafts which 
died natural Deaths, fuperftitioufly believing it to be abominable; but | 
they approved of fuch as were made of ofter’d Beafts Skins. Our Sa- 
viour himfelf commanded his Difciples not to wear Shoes; that, be- 
ing with all Speed to publith everlafting Life, they might intirely for- | 
fake what is corruptible. Mo/es allo, leaving the Aigyptian Bondage, | 
wore Shoes of Beafts Skins, intimating his Affinity with Mortality; | 
but afterwards, as he grew in Strength and Virtue, and was to ferve | 
the Almighty, he was commanded to pull them off: q 
The Agyptian Priefts adorned their Heads with Hawk’s Feathers; | 
thinking to owe this Honour to that Bird, becaufe, as they fay, he | 
formerly brought the Priefts of Thebes, in A¥gypt, a Book written in | 
red Letters; containing the Manners of worlhipping the Gods, and | 
many of the principal Rites to be obferved in their Offerings; where- | 
fore, the Latin Poets, according to: Martial, call thofe Priefts copped | 
or crefted. 
It would be needlefs to fay more touching the facred Drefles, fuch } 
as the Mitre, Bonnet, Ephod, and other Ornaments, fince they, and | 
every Thing elfe relating to the Priefthood, are amply defcrib’d by 
Goeree in his Fewifo Antiquities. Wherefore, after having touched on | 
the Hair of the Priefts, we fhall only treat of the ancient Roman | 
Priefthood. 1 
It was formerly the greateft Scandal and Indignity for a Man to | 
have his Hair cut off. And poflibly A7/o/es therefore commanded the 
Priefts not to. have their Beards or Hair taken off with a Razor, but | 
clipped with Sciflors, to diftinguith them from thofe of the Aigypti-/ 
ans who, after the Death of pis, deified and worlhipped’ by them, 
had not only their Heads, but their whole Bodies fhaved, that-in their ' 
Sacrifices they might be pure. Moreover, according to Bede, in his © 
Church-hiftory, by fhaving the Head is meant a renouncing fuperfluous | 
Riches (which Priefts, by their Inftitution, are punétually to obferye) » 
and that Hair is to be accounted but as a Superfluity of the Body. — 
And in this Senfe {peaks Hieronymus, that as the Prieft has his’: Head 
thaved, fo he ought alfo to cut and caft off fuperfluous Riches and 
earthly 
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earthly Defires; and that by the little Hair left is fignified, that they. 
‘mutt be content with {mall Provifion for fapporting their mortal Bo-. 
dies. Others add, that the little Hair left on their Heads, in the Form 
of a Crown, denotes the Crown of Eternity, with which, after their 
Confliéts, they were to be rewarded. 

"But as for the Law commanding to cut the Hair round, and. to 
| fhave the Beard, many think it proceeded from the abominable Abufe 
of the Heathens, who offer’d their own Hair, and. that of their Chil- 
dren, to the Devil. 

On the other hand, divers Councils decreed, that the Priefts, in Imi- 
tation of the Wazarites, fhould keep their Hair and Beards, and let 
them grow; with Intention, that, by feeing and handling the fame, 
they might always remember their Duties. Wherefore they did not 
fhaye, but clip their Hair with Sciflors, that it might not over-grow. 
But to return to the Romans. 

Numa Pompilus, their fecond King and a Prieft, when he could 
no longer alone bear the Weight of the Government, and difcharge 
the Duties of the Priefthood, inftituted three Priefts called Flamines ; . 
the firft, in honour to fupiter Capitolinus;, the fecond, to Mars ; and 
the third, to Romulus Quirinus. Their Drefs was much like that of 
the prefent Romi/o Clergy in their Service. On their Heads they had — 
4 white Hat, with an Olive-fprig upon it, at the Extremity whereof 
appear’d a Tuft of Wool, taken from a facrificed Sheep: This Hat. 
was called d/bogalerus. 

- Afterwards Numa ordained twelve other Priefts, called Sa/i, in: 
Honour to Mars the Conqueror, Protector, Avenger, and Peace-maker. . 
Thefe were dreft in long loofe Garments or Coats, having a Breaft- 
_ piece of Copper enrich’d with Gold, Silver, and divers precious 
Stones. The Solemnities growing numerous, and at length amounting | 
to above 30,000, Numa increaled the Number of Priefts accordingly. - 
He created the Feciales, and Pater Patratus, who proclaimed War 3. 
‘alfo the Epulones, or Overfeers of all facred Banquets, and Augures,, 
or Soothfayers, whofe Authority was fo great, that the Senate could | 
‘not aflemble without their Confent. They had all particular Garbs, , 
except when they officiated, at which Time their Drefs was alike, . 
‘being a Garment of white Linnen, very wide, and reaching to their. 
Heels, girt with a Girdle and Buckle about their Bodies. “This Gar- - 
ment they called Gabinus. ie 

And as Fidelity ought to be clofe, that. is, the Matters we are 1n- - 
trufted with muff be kept -fecret, pure, and inviolable. Numa order’d, . 
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that the High-prieft, in offering to Fidelity, thould keep his right 
Hand covered with a white Garment, as Tertullian obferves 5 to figni- | 
fy, that Sincerity ought to be preferved fimple and upright, and that 
*tis facred to the right Hand, fince we are to affert it with Alacri- 
ty. Virgil likewife intimates, that the Firmnefs of Sincerity is fignifi- 
ed by the right Hand, as a Pledge or Affurance: Wherefore Dido, 
in his 4th Ancid, complains, Alas! Thefe are the gilded Words 
and Promifes of the Son, who, as is faid, carries with bim facred Things 
and Houfbold-gods. And in his 3d Aineid we read; Father 
Anchifes bim/elf gives the dejefted Youth Achemenides the right Hand, — 
as a Token of his Sincerity to him. And in another Place, 4mata 
fays to Latinus Where is your Sincerity 2 Where the former Care 
for your Kindred, and your Word and Hand fo often given to your Ne- 
phew Turnus? Virgil alfo calls Fidelity white and Srey; meaning, ac- 
cording to Servius, that Sincerity is moft found in old People, who 
are grey and white. Horace, complaining of the Wickednefs of his 
own Times, fays, that Sincerity drefled in White is little worthipp’d : 
Adding, that, in the Offerings ‘to it, the High-prieft Keeps not only 
the right Hand covered with the white Garment, but alfo his Head 
and almoft his whole Body ; to fhew, that the Heart and Will ought 
to be pure and immaculate, and always to accompany Sincerity. 
Wherefore riofo alfo fays, Sincerity was. formerly reprefented in 
a white Drefs. 

Petronius reports, that Numa himfelf, for a Badge of Priefthood, 
wore a {mall Linnen-cap, like the Priefts and Soothfayers in their Ser- 
vices; as did likewile the Wives and Maid-fervants of the Roman 
Priefts, called Flamines. 

The Hat alfo, among the ancient Romans, denoted the facerdotal 
Dignity ; for the Flamines took their Names from Pi/eus or Hat, as if 
they would fay, Pileamines : 'Tho’ others are of Opinion, their Name 
is derived from Flammeum, which, among them, was an Head-orna- 
ment ; for the Bithop-like Caps, long Coats and Garments were, as I 
have faid, peculiar to the Priefls. The Authority and Credit of the 
illuftrious Fabius Piffor induce us to believe this, when he fays, that 
the Priefts, or Flamines, were not allowed to appear publickly with- 
out the Hat or Cap ; but that in their Houfes they were at their own 
Liberty. A Cuftom to this Day ftri@tly obferved in many Places by 
_the Romi/h Prelates. iu 


Infula was a fine white Linnen Garment, with which the Pref and 
_ViGtim were covered. i 


When 
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When the VeZal Virgins offered, they. were dreft ina tong and wide 
'Veftment of very fine white Linnen, called.Sufsbulum. Their Heads 
were likewife wound with a white Garment, and over it was a Vail of 
white Linnen hanging down fquare, and coming over their Cheeks, 
‘and faftened under the Chin with a Clafp or Buckle; wherefore they 
were called Vefals, from the Word Vets. The Romifb Women wear 
'to this Day long Vails, pretending to imitate the virtuous ancient Ma- 
‘trons, who covered their Heads, Necks, and Breafts with them, and 
kept themfelves fo chafte and referved, as never to feparate from their 
Husbands, nor give the leaft Opportunity for Evil. 

Befides the before-mentioned Drefles, the Priefts had divers Imple- 
ments, and facred Veflels for Offerings, viz. 

Prafericulum, a Vellel. of Brafs, wide on top, and without an Handle.. 

Patina, or’ Patera; a Dith or Platter, wherein the Priefts faved the: 
Blood of the Vidtims, : ae : 

Achana, another {mall Veffel, in.the Form of.a Cup, in which they: 
faved the Droppings of the Wine at the Offerings. 

Acerra, wasa {mall Box in which the Perfume was kept. 

Enclabris, was the ‘Table whereon lay the facred Things; whence: 
the Utenfils, and other Materials for the Offerings, were called: 
Enclabria. On this Table they laid the Beaft to be offered, cut: 
open and ftretch’d out, carefully turning with a. Knife, and in-. 
{peting the Entrails, to wit, “Heart, Lungs, and Liver, in order to: 
prognofticate future Events to the common and filly People. Pau- 
fantas reports, that the Greeks obferved the fame Methods in. their: 
Sacrifices. 

Sece/pita, fo called, a /ecando, from cutting,.was a pretty long Knife,, 
having a round Ivory Handle, tipp’d with Gold and Silver,. and fiud- 
ded with Copper. With this they cut the Vidtim’s Throat.. 

Struppi, was a. Bundle of Herbs, called Verbena,, mixed with Law-. 
rel, Myrtle, and Olive-fprigs. They were. of Opinion, that thefe 
prefaged Happinefs and Profperity. in their Offerings; they even ufed: 
them in their Purifications, filling alfo and.making Pillows. thereof.for: 
their imagined Deities. 

Ajpergillum, or Holy - water - Sprinkle, was- made of Sprigs and: 
‘Leaves of Hyflop, which, in. a. marble. Veflel, called’ Labrum, they. 
‘placed at the Entrance of their Temples (according to the prefens: 

“Romifo Cuftom) and. with which they fprinkled the By-fanders and: 
‘Congregation. 
They 


| 
| 
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- They had divers other Rites, which, for Brevity, Ifhall pafs over. J 
What I have faid is only to let Artifts fee, how diligently they ought } 
to confult Hiftory, that, by that means, they may in their Produtti« ] 
ons follow Antiquity in all its Particulars, and fo duely order and re«_ 
prefent Things, that Lovers may fay, with Applaufe, nothing is wanting. 


The End of the Ninth Book. 
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B..O.0 Bd, 
» Of STATUARY. 


Emblem, touching Statuary. 


“uage YOUNG and furdy Maid, having an hard Look, ftands with 
ve") her right Leg on a /quare Plinth, and the left on a globu- 
Yes Jar Body. Her Garment is Jight grey, faftened above the 
@//WANE@ Knee with a Button, and tuck’d up behind. Before, fhe 
awwogNe has a Sheeps-fleece tied about her Waifte. Her Sleeves are 
| turned up above the Elbows. On her left Arm the holds 
the Figure of DECORUM; and in that Hand, a Chizel, Pair of 
Compaljes, Line, and Square; and in the other, a Mallet. Her Locks 
and Trefles are tied behind with a broad Fillet, which comes about 
the Head, whereon appears a final] Altar, and an Eagle gra/ping 
Thunder. 


CHAP. I. Of Statuary in general, 


SFR E we proceed to the Qualities and Operations of Statuary, we 
fhall, as an Introduétion, fay fomewhat of its Antiquity. | 


Deda- 
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Daedalus, as famous for Archite@ture as Statuary, was of royal Ex- 
traction: Cadmus himfelf, to whom Troy owes it’s Rife, was a King’s. 
Son. As thofe Sciences then take their Origin from the ancient Greeks, 
I thall not trace their Inventors down to the Remains of the Tfraclites,. 
nor to thofe who beftowed their Art onthe coftly and magnificent Tem- 
pleof Solomon, the Cherubins, and Ornaments of the Ark, or the Vet. 
fels confecrated to W orfhip: Scripture is fo exprefs in thefe Things, | 
that we muft be convinced, thefe Arts were alfo in great Ufe at that | 
Time. 

The vaft Pains is known, which the Children of Seth took in Engray- | 
ing and tranfmitting to Pofterity,. their Inventions and Skill in Afiro- 
nomy on two Columns, one made of baked Clay, and: the -other of | 
Stone, in order that chat Art, threatened with Deftru@ion by the” 
Flood and violent Waters, might remain. intire to future Ages; and} 
that after the Flood, Prometheus, Son of Faphet, was the firft Inventor 
of Images; which has given Rife to all the Fables and Fi@ions of the : 
Poets. The Affyrians and Chaldeans had Knowledge in Statuary ; as | 
we gather from Laban’s haying Floathold-gods;, which his Daughter | 
Rachel ftole from him; and afterwards, from the Fews making a | 
golden Calf in the Wildernefs, by Mount Sinai, for Worfhip. 

The Heathens applied themfelyes to: Inquiries. into Arts, with. very: | 
good Succels. Ninus Son of Belus, in Scripture called Nimrod, ‘the | 
firft King of Affyria; immortalized his F ather’s Memory by building, | 
to his Honour, a Temple embellithed with Statues, and elpecially with. | 
the Idol Baal, in order to be worlhipped. The Obelisks, ot Pyramids, | 
Drought to Rome, by Augufus, out of Aipypt, are {tanding Evidences. | 
of the Greatnefs of that People in their Works. 7 

The ancient Statuaries inftru& us in a thoufand pretty Inventions and’ } 
Circumftances in Hiftory, which they: unriddle ; teaching us the Cu- 
itoms,. Worthip, different Drefles, Arms, €%¢, of the Ancients. 5 Things 
very well worthy of our Study. : 

It’s likewife not for want of Judgment, that the antique Statues are 
propofed to us, as the moft perfe& Models of Elegance and Symmetry, 
becaufe the Age, wherein. MWexander lived, was the moft perfect we: 7 
know of, for carrying Arts and* Sciences, through the Emulation -of. | 
that Time, tothe higheft Degree of Perfe@tion: In order to which, they 
beganwith Painting and: Statuary, framing: fome Patterns, from whence 
might be laid down certain and pofitive Rules, not. tobe departed from, 
without {poiling Order and Beauty.. ‘The famous Statuaries: of thole 
‘Himes. therefore: employed:thel# whole Wits in:profecuting the Work. 

WMani- 
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animoufly, and endeavoured to make exatt Inquiries into the Beauty 

Nature, and what Shape and Proportion the feveral Parts of the 
ody ought to have, in order to form thereout an intire perfe& and 
armonious Whole: Yet it being impoffible for them to bring all the 
plle€ted Parts into one and the fame Obje@, they. concluded to chufe © 
he principal and moft: beautiful Parts out of feveral Bodies, in order 
> compofe from them different perfect Figures, to ferve Pofterity for 
~atterns and Models. | 


CHAP. Il. Of the Execution of Statuary. 


4 TA TUARY is anImitation of Nature, performing it’s Work 

by a ftrong Motion of the Body, and Dexterity of the Hands. It 
onfifts in the Symmetry or exa& Divifion of the Obje&ts, according to 
heir particular Qualities, efpecially in the human Figure (wherein it 
ere and next, in Quadrupeds ; ‘all Relieved and conformable to 
he Life. 

It’s other Performance concerns the Ba/s-relief, or half round 

Work, according to its different Qualities ;as we thall hereafter ex- 
lain. jes 
The Materials for Statuary are of five Sorts, and each of a particu- 
ar Nature and Quality. | 
_ The firft is Clay: 
The fecond, Wax. 
The third, Wood. 
~The fourth, Ivory. 
_ The fifth, Stone. 

The two firft are worked with wooden Tools, and the reft with 
barp Irons, and each Material requires a particular Handling, From 
he firft, fomething is taken of; to the fecond, fomething is added; in 
he third, is cutting ; in the fourth, /eraping; and in the laft, driving 
yr thrufting, according tothe Nature of the Matter, either foft or 
gard, folid, dry, or brittle. 

In an human Figure or other Creature, Statuary firft sketches its 
Thoughts on Paper, making choice of the mo/? beautiful Side; and then 
takes Clay, and fets thofe Conceptions upright, and as like the Delign as 
poffible. The Figure being now roughed out with the proper Tools, or 
rather with the Fingers, the Life is fet to the fame Pofture, in order 
| to 
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to finith after it, and being brought to'this Forwardnefs, the Artift pro: 
ceeds gradually round, till all Sides are finifhed and nothing is wanting. 
The Work, ftanding in this Condition for fome ‘Time to dry, «is after: 
wards baked in an Oven, and then may ferve as a Model for carving i 
Marble or other Matter, 

The Effence of this Art lies in a beautiful Form, anda neat or diftin 
Reprefentation of the Things we would make, whether human Figures 
Beats or other Objefts ; of which, the principal are Figures and Bafs: 
reliefs. 

The firft confiders Man, Woman and Child, of all Ages ; as like! 
wile Portraits or Bufts. | 

The fecond refpe@ts the Horfe, Camel, Elephant, Lyon and othe 
Beafts. And | 

~The laft regards the Peacock, Eagle, Raven, Owl and other fuck 
Creatures occurring in this Art ; all requiring an exatt Knowledge. 7 

Seeing therefore that fo many ‘Things are neceflary to be underftood; 
I think it of the laft Confequence, that the Artilt, before he begif 
Sculpture, be well acquainted with the Grounds of Drawing ; and fo} 
two Reafons; Firft, In hopes of Honour and Advantage ; and Second} 
ly, For Fear of Prejudice and Reproach. Thefe two. Confideration 
always attend the Mafter, and one of them unavoidably depends of 
his Knowledge and Performance. For as the Work is of great Con 
fequence and Charge, as well in the Materials asTools, and flow Pra 
cefs ; fo, if itfucceed well, it brings Reputation and Gain, otherwilé 
greater Lofs and Blame. : 1 

A true Artift ought not to be without the following. Works, wia 
The Statues of Perrier, the Iconology of Cefar Ripa, Oudaan’s Roma| 
Might, and other Books of Antiquities ; alfo the principal Hiftories 
but chiefly, Les Charaéferes des Pajfions, by Monfieur de /a Chambrt 
and other Authors onthe fame Subjeft; together with thofe of Dre(fes 
and of Beafs and other Animals. And for Prattice, he ought to 
farnithed with Plaifer-figures, Ba/s-reliefs, Medals, Bujis, Hands am 
Feet, Lions and Lioneffes, Sphinxes, Ierms, and many other Thing 
which are to be bought 5. as. likewile, Models of Wax and Clay, an 
on Paper. | : a 
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CHAP. Ill. Of Bafs-reliefs. 


“WY VHAT I may proceed in an orderly Manner, I thall begin with 
& Bafs-reliefs,;. of which there are three Sorts, viz. pat Relief, 
half Rehef, and fait, or flat: And the Difference of thefe ought to 
be well confider’d, as they have three particular Intentions in their 
Proportions or Divifions. 

The firft Sort, or a/mof@ Relief, is commonly ufed in deep Niches, 
with Figures in full Proportion; having three Grounds behind one an- 
other; the foremoft Figures are a/mof? Relief, the fecond half Relief, 
and the third fomewhat /e/s. 

The fecond Sort, or half Relief, is ufed in fhallow fquare Niches, 
Frontifpieces, ctrcular-headed Upper-doors, and Niches. This has two 
Grounds or Depths; the firlt is half Relief, and the fecond fomewbat 

aint er. 

The third Sort is proper for Frizes, Pedeftals, Balluftrades, and Me- 
dals. ‘This has but one Depth, or a fingle Figure on one Ground. 

In their Ordonnance, four Things are to be obferved. 

1, That the principal Figure of the Work have its full Relief, and 
thofe of the leaft Confequence mo faint, and fticking to the 
Ground. 

2.. That the greate/? Motion and AGion of the Figures be always in 
profile, yet without any forefhortening of the Members. 

‘ 3. That the Setting. on of the projecting Parts appear natural, not 
orced, 

4. That the Work be equally divided and diftributed every where 
alike, not too full in one Part, and too empty in another ; which is a 
Point of great Importance. 

Altho’ thefe Bais-reliefs feem chiefly to concern Statuaries, yet they 
as much affect Painting, on account of the particular Relation the two 
Arts have to each other, in that one cannot be perfect without the 

‘other. The Statuary borrows from the Painter the Ordonnance or Dif- 
polition for the Ground of his Work, which he afterwards puts in 
Pra@ice: The Painter, on the other hand, learns of the Statuary the 
Method of modelling, as neceffarily ferving for a Foundation im the 
Performance of Bafs-relief. Wherefore, I think a Painter cannot pof- 
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fibly paint a good one, unlefs he underftand fomething of modelling ; | 
nor a good Statuary give Satisfation, without having fome Skill in | 
Paintings ioc | , a 
A judicious Mafter ought to be‘exa& in ordering thefe Bafs-reliefs, 
that each receiving its proper Light, all may appear di/finéf, and with- | 
out the leaft Alteration. Sun-/hine or /harp Shades make Things look — 
otherwife than they really are, by the mifhapen Ground+thades which "| 
on thofe Occafions are fen in Nature; when the Work, being much — 
raifed, has many deep Hollows. : 
A large and univerfal Light is moft advantageous for the firft Sort, | 
or almoft Relief. a 
A Light fomewhat more fromthe Side is moft proper for the fecond, 
ot half Relief; becaufe it has but few Rifings, and the Work is there-, 
fore more free from Ground-fhades. And 4 
A direét Side-light is beft for the third or fainter Sort, as giving it. 
reat Decorum and, Elegance, tho? it be almoft without Shade. 
This Do@rine,touching the Light,may poffibly feem ftrange to fome, | 
viz. that it ought to be governed by the Bafs-reliefs or Piétures which _ 
are to ftand or hang in it, according as they are more or lefs relieved: | 
But we muft conceive, that a proper Light ought to be chofen for each | 
Sort of Bafs-relief, from this Confideration; that the Light is not. 
equally good every where: Here, fuits a Bafg-relief in a deep Niche; | 
there, one lefs.rifing, and here again, one that.is quite flat; the one | 
being thus lighted from a Side, and the other fronting. Neverthelefs, 
it mult not be thought, that according to the Make of the Room, the | 
Difpofition of the Windows, and the Places fix’d for a Niche on each | 
Side of the Chimney, ’tis in our Choice to have in one of thofe | 
a Bafs-relief of three Grounds, and in the other, one of two Grounds, | 
or one; becaufe that which is neareft to the Windows receives a more 
fronting Light than the other: Wherefore, they ought to be alike | 
hollow and raifed. By a proper Light, we mean, that the Work. 
mutt be fo order’d, that each Part, according to its Light, get a good | 
Decorum; For-Inftance,.in the former Niche, where the Figures are | 
much raifed, they cannot give fuch large Ground-thades, fince the 
Light falls on them, alittle fronting, but may happen.in the other, | 
where the Light comes more from the Side; unle{s you placed the Fi-._ 
gures. which in one Niche are on the right Side, in the other on the- | 
left, thereby to prevent.the fuperfluous Shades, and elegantly recon- | 
cile the Ditlerence of. the: Lights, ty 
: | ~ Lhe q 
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The Bafs-reliefs in /ballow Niches, with two Grounds, require as 


Inice an Obfervation, and the fame Condutt is neceflary in Prizes, Pe- 


deftals, and Medals. 
Many err in placing Bafs-reliefs in Frizes of Chimneys, on Pedeftals 


cand over Room-doors, even upon the Breaft-work of the Chimney it- 
felf, fetting there more than half relieved, nay, whole relieved Fi- 
-gures; as 1 once faw an almo/t Relief on a fingle Ground in a Chimney- 
frize. In my Opinion, tis very improper to make Figures of nine 


Inches Length fo very diftant from each other, and fo little draperied; | 


' (fometimes a Figure has {carce three or four Folds) the Work look- 


ing then (to {peak in painter-like Terms) more like a {mooth Dead- 


‘colouring, or rather old and wore out, than new made, and fhould 


by right be executed as faint and fine again. I have obferved, that 
Painters, in reprefenting Bafs-reliefs in uch Places, avoid all Jarge 
Shades as much as poflible, efpecially in Frizes, Pedeftals, and other 
Flats; it being, in my Opinion, very proper that thofe Parts of the 
Archite@ture keep their Flatne/s ; and as all the Ornaments, viz. Capi- 


‘tals, Foliage, Modillions, Triglyphs, and the like, are in fuch Cafe 


commonly perform’d neat and curious, fo our Figures ought likewife 
to be perfectly finifhed. : 

Some keep too much to the great Manner: But the fmaller the 
Things are, efpecially within-doors and near, the neater they mutt be: 
For without-doors the Cafe is different, becaule there they receive Light 
from all Sides, and are lefs fet off, be they ever fo much railed. 
Wherefore, Statuary joined to Archite&ture, in fuch Manner as it 
ought to be, is the Bufinefs of a judicious Artift, and for which no 


‘one is qnalified without great Praétice. 


As this Study concerns a Painter as well as a Statuary, I fhall thew 
the former in how many different Manners a Bafs-relief may be paint- 
ed: And feeing the moft expeditious is always the beft, I fhali lay 
down that which, by Experience, I have found to be beft. 

Firft, I paint my Cloth neat and even, with fuch a Colour as my 
Bafs-relief requires, whether white, grey, red, yellow, 9c. between 


Light and Shade, or in fecond Tint. Drawing my Ordonnance on 


this Ground, I correftly and ftrongly ‘trace it over with black Lead, 
and after rub it with a dry Cloth‘that it may ftick faft, and refift the 
Varnith without muddling. Then I varnilh it all over, and proceed 
to painting ; firft'the Shade, and then the fecond Tint againftit, leay- 
ing the Ground for the Light, and uniting the Shade with the fecond 
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Tint airily, without . foftning them with a Fitch). 1 {cumble the | 
lecond Tint, either with a Finger or ftiff Pencil, into the Ground, | 
Then [take another Tint, as dark as my Model directs, and with ic] 
give a Ground behind my Figurés, leaving the Work on the light’ 
side without the leaft Relief. Being to finith, I rub the whole Work, 
or as much asI cando at once, witha lighter Tint than the frft Ground, 
and fo very thin and even, that every Thing may appear through it ; 
obferving here, thatthe White muft be very ftiff, and thinned only 
with Turpentine. Onthis wet Ground I clapmy main Lights, which 
then, as well as the Shades, will gradually unite with it, without § 
touching each other. | 
The fecond and third Sorts may be eafily finithed up at once (the Re- 
touching excepted) as haying neither Ground-fhades nor Hollows 5. hie 
Method is this. My Cloth being prepared as aforefaid, I firf height- | 
en, fcumbling the main Light into the wet Ground, which, by the run- ] 
ning of the Turpentine Oil, is become fomewhat tacky: I do the fame | 
with the Shade, leaving the Ground in this Condition for the fecond ] 
_fint. If the Work is to be very neat, I rub it over with a good Var- | 
nith, mixed with fome fat white Oil, that it may not dry fo foon, and | 
that I may with eafe, and as long as I pleafe, paint: upon it, heighten- | 
ing on the moit Relieved Parts, and giving.dark Touches in the Hol- 
lows, {cumbling alfo hereand there fome Smalt with a foft Fitch, and | 
fome Yellow in the Reflexions of the Shades. If the Back-ground | 
ought to be a little darker, now is the Time for doing it, becaule then 
it will no more go in, : ; 
The laft Sort needs no other Ground than the firft; and it ought to | 
be neat and even; becaufe the Light on one Side, and the Shade on the @ 
other, make the Work Relieve and Rife fufficiently: Yet let us ob- 
ferve, that as often as We paint or re-touch, it muft be rubbed over with | 
Varnith, or at leaft where neceflary, to prevent it’s going in : For fuch | 
is the Nature of Varnifh, that it will bear dut one Painting ; otherwife © 
the Work finks prefently, 
We thall now thew what is to be obferved in Painting Figures in deep 
Niches ; a Work not to be performed, either with refpeé to the Fi gures — 
or Ground-fhades, without due Knowledge in Perfpe&tive, whatever 


Applautfe Ignorants. may get from thole who. do not underitand 
it 


His Blunder was great, who, painting a fine Figure, ina Niche, with 
a Stick in it’s Hand, fhewed the Ground-fhade of the Stick very plain-. 
ly on the Hollow of the Niche, but gavenone to the Leg which fup-_ 
. ported: 
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ported the, Body, fayea little on the Plinth next the Foot. Molt fad 


Condu@ ! Another fimple young Fellow, feeing his Mafter paint a 


; grey Figure in a Niche, and being told, that the Ground-fhade was a 


atter of much Importance, and ought alfo to be correét, and being 


Fatthe fame Time fhewn the Model it was painted-by, went immedi- 
| ately and got a Niche made: But for Wantof a Figure he borrowed 
’ is Mafter’s, and fet itin the Niche, tracing therein the Ground-thade 
~ with black Lead; agreeable to which, he gave all his Figures, in wha 


AGtion foever, the fame Ground-fhade. 
Now, it’s certain, that Things painted on firm Places ought, that 


they may look natural, to have their proper Ground-hades according to 


the Relief; well obferving, 1: Whence they receive their Light, front- 
ing or fidewile. 2. How far they are from the Light, in order to de- 
termine their Shades ; as one, fomewhat fhort, tharp and ftrong, as be- 


jag near the Light, and the others, longer, fainter and more melting 


in Proportion as they go off from it. 

As a Furtherance to the Artift, I thall treat fomewhat of the Paint- 
ing on wooden Vales, Urns; Cijfterns, and the like, or on other {mooth 
Objects. | 

As Things painted on {mooth Objetts, ftanding in large and wide 
Places, can have no Relief or Projecture on the Sides; when-teen front- 
ing 3 fo rifing and projecting Ornaments, fuch as railed Figures, Lions- 
heads, Feftoons and the like, are very improper and unnatural on them, 
unlefs being fixed and immoveable, they were feen-but from one Side; for 
then you may pa nt as ftrong and Relieved: Things upon them as you 
pleafe,. avoiding the Side going off, fince the {mooth Roundnels of the 
Figure does not admit it. The moveable Objetts which are uled, and 
facn from a/J-Sides, mutt have a fronting Light, and be painted very 
flat or faint, and with no rifing Swells; and the Ground, of what 
Colour foever ’tis, be laid in,fuch Manner, that what is. painted on it, 
whether Figure or other Object, be fet off bya dark Tint in it’s Out- 
line, and this to be darker or lighter, as it ought to be more or les 
rounding : Yet. the main Light mult be fomewhat ftronger than the 


Ground. 


‘Astothe Colours, there are many which agree well together ; as La- 


pis Lazuli inlaid with Gold; alfo green Serpentine, with White, as 


Marble or. Plaifter ; Touch-ftone, Porphyry, Agate and others. Ort 
Wood of any Sort, fuits.Ivory-work, provided the former be, not of 
too light a Colour, like Palm*«or Olive-tree. - Inthe Ufe of Gold, 24 
aught to. be laid on of fuch.a ‘Tint as you think fit, fo as it = bA 
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heightened with Shell-gold on thee moft Relieved Parts, and afterwards | 


'  yarnithed., 


In thefe Countries ( Holland) Statuary is of fmall Account. Little! 
Advantage isto be gained by Marble or other Stone: And tho’, here! 
and there, in a Garden or other Place, a Figure or Child is to be made’ 
in Free-ftone, yet that is too trivial for a good Mafter. But ’tis other-| 
wile in Italy, where there are fo many magnificent Buildings, and moft- 
ty enriched with Carving and Statuary: Infine, hat Country is @ Land 
of Promife, to one who underftands his Bufinefs. He gets Money, and 
has the Efteem of the Great. On this Account, a Statuary in our. 
Country ought to be fomewhat acquainted with Painting, as being 
obliged to make a Virtue of Neceflity. I knew one, who, for this. 
Realon, applied fo much to Painting, that he changed the Stone into 
Cloth, and his Chizels into Pallet and Pencils: For, {aid he, People here 
will fcarce pay for the Cloth, much Ie/s Jay out fo much Money for a Block? 
of Marble. ‘It’s certain, they cannot always carry fuch heavy Baggage | 
along with them ; I {peak with refpe€t to thofe, who hang their Houfes, 
Galleries, Halls or Apartments with Cloths, and caufe them to be : 
painted with Statues and Bafs-reliefs, which at any Time, in Cafe of 
Removal, Fire or other Accidents, they may roll up, and hang in othér © 
Rooms, which otherwife they could not do; at leaft *tis better than to 
paint every Thing on the Walls themfelves, ‘as was the former Cuftom; . 
{ince this Country is not like Italy or France, where the Painting in 
Frefco(as divers Palaces andChurches of fome hundred Years ftanding ~ 
can teftify) fufficiently pays for Trouble and Charges, 


eins 


CHAP. IV. Of the Force, Property, and Management of Bafs- 
reliefs. j 


THINK an Artift ought never to be at a Lofs for Matter in | 
this Point, either for the Pencil or Chizel ;_ becaufe ’tis to be fur- 
nith’d not only from the Fables, Emblems, and Bacchanals, but like- 
wife from Scripture. 
Ihave formerly, in the Book of Ordonnance, propofed the Story of » 
Fudah and Thamar ; which, according to Bats-relief-Management, is, 
with little Alteration, (as well as many others) yery proper for it, — 
_ when you would reprefent’ two or three Grounds in’ the ‘fame Piece, | 
tho’ 
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ho’ that Story require not fo much Depth: And how fine would fuch 
a Bafs-relief become the Hall either of a ‘few or Chriftian? And if 
herein, the Servant and the Country-houfe were on a particular Ground, 
ow plainly would the Matter appear, if naturally expreft? For tho’ 
many imagine, that a Bafs-relief is in the fame Cafe with a Medal, 
which tends only to commemorate this or that Occurrence, or remark- 
able Story, I muft intirely deny it, fince, in my Opinion, the chief 
Intention of the former is, in an inftructive Manner, to ferve for adorn- 
ing a Building; and the plainer, more artful and intelligible, the better 
it is, efpecially when the Choice of Subject is our own, and we can go 
to the Expence of it. Yet paimted Bafs-reliefs ought, as well as‘ a 
good Picture, to have their Property; as the Ancients (who brought 
this Art to fuch Perfection) have fufficiently fhewn in their fine Re- 
mains, which are our beft Models. | 

I agree with others, that, without an exact Obfervation and Inqui- ° 
ry into Antiquity, and the Comments thereon, which fome ingenious 
Men have left us, we fhould be almoft Strangers to the hieroglyphic 
Senfe of the antique Bafs-reliefs; for many of them are fo foreign and 
dark that we can fcarce apprehend what the Ancients would fignify by- 
them. 

We fhall therefore make fome Remarks on the long and fmall, yet 
fine Bafs-relief of Meleager, kill’d by his Mother, when fhe burut the 
fatal Wood. It’s certain, that this Story is faintly reprefented; but, 
in my Opinion, the Mafter has omitted the Buftle and violent Stir of 
Meleager’s Body, in order to preferve the Elegance of the Action. I 
find it alfo not ftrange, that few can underftand this Story without 
fome Writing under it. We there fee the Parca, or three fatal Sifters, 
but nothing of the Mother ; and tho’ we fuppofe D7amaa to be prefent 
and mourning, yet that Circumftance does not fully clear the 
Meaning, Meleager fhould rather have had his hunting Equipage 
and Dogs by him, in order to point out his Perfon and’ Inclina- 
tions. And tho’ the burning of the Wood feem, in fome meafure, to» 
exprefs the Matter, yet I think it too neatly cut and f{mooth, and 
fhould be more like a Firebrand. But my greateft Wonder is, at: the 
Abfence of the Mother A/thea, fhe who was a principal Perfon, a 
preat Princefs, and acted this Tragedy ovt of Revenge, and feeing ’tis 
one of the greateft Effeéts of a revengeful Temper, to triumph in the 
Prefence of thofe who are overcome. Moreover we fee no aétive Paffi- 
ons rule in any Part of the Compofition. Nor ean I fay, who the 
Woman fitting by him is, whether his Mother, Diana, Alalanta, or 
| who. 


/ 
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who elfe: I cannot believe fhe is his Mother, becaufe he feems to beas § 
old as fhe. Moreover, we do not perceive in him any Motion of a | 
Perfon in Pain, Nor can I apprehend the Defign of the Face on the § 
round Board below on the Grotnd, it not being a Medal for Orna- § 
mient, tho’ doubtlefs placed there by the Artift for fome Reafon: Some § 
think, it reprefents Rage or Trouble, or elfe Fire, becaufe the Hair J 
feems to be flaming. But the Matter might have been better expreft 
by a prefling of the Eyes, ftruggling of Arms and Legs, Contraétion } 
of the Nofe, Mouth, Fingers, and Toes and the Trouble and Pain of § 
the dying Perfon ; whereas, here we fee nothing like it; but contrari- J 
ly, be feems to die very quietly, as his Arms, lying clofe to his Bc- 
dy at full Length fufficiently fhew. Befides, ’tis againft the Rule of 
Emblems to admit of any Aid, where the Fact can be performed by § 
the Perfon himfelf, much lefs the Addition of two or. three Figures to } 
exprefs the Meaning, unlefs they be Statues; fuch as Tyranny with] 
Nero, Ambition with Alexander, Valour with Scipio, and fo forth. 7 
It’s true, that Painters ufed formerly, before they were acquainted | 
with expreiling the Paflions in the Face and Geftures, to write them | 
on Scrolls proceeding from the Figures Mouths, that they might | 
thereby be underftcod; but as Artifts are now more enlightened, it | 
would certainly be very improper to fet a Cock or Spur by a Man fif-— 
ting or landing, in order to fhew his Induftry, or a Scull by another, | 
to fignify that he is dead, &c. 
By thefe Obfervations ’tis apparent, that our Meleager fhould rather | 
have been known by a fine Action and Motion; fince the chief End | 
of a Reprefentation is to exprefs naturally, and with Energy, the Na-| 
ture of the Matter; and this may as well be done in Bafs-relief as | 
Painting if the Story require it. Neverthelef8 we muft obferve, that § 
there are fome Paflions which do not work externally, and ought to be | 
exprefled by Additions, in order to make them Antelligible; tach may : 
be Charity, Mercy, Piety, Liberality, and the like: But Anger, | 
Madnefs, or Rage, Pain, Smart, &c. (which difturb the Body as well | 
as the Mind, by irritating the Members) do not require emblematic. 
Figures or additional Explanations. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. Of the Draperies of Statues and Bafs-reliefs. 


MONG the Gree& Statues we find none, but what feem to be dreft 
f-\ in one Sort of Stuff; and thefe are the Models for a good Sta- 
‘tuary or Painter to govern himlelf by. But a Portrait, which is like- 
wife an ornamental Image, muft never be like a Statue, or Stone Fi- 
gure, tho’ white, and painted with a fingle Colour; even were Ovid, 
with his Train of Metamorpho/es prefent. No fine Difpofition of Folds 
is here of any Advantage: If the Stuffs be not like thofe of the 
Greeks, they ate not proper for Stone, and feem lefs congruous with 
Antiquity. 

Let us therefore not flatter ourfelves,, that we can make any Im- 
provements, by feeking new Stuffs for our Figures; nor rely too much 
onthe Dexterity of our Hands, that, how brittle foever the Stones are, 
we can work them, and perform any Thing, even Folds as thin 
as Paper, {mall flying Draperies, loofe Hair-locks hanging on @ 
‘Thread, Sc. But rather imitate the Greeks, in the Thinne/s, Pliable- 
ne/s, and Loofene/s of their Draperies, that the beautiful Sway of the 
moving Parts be not obftruéted, but plainly perceived under them; un- 
lefs in the Cale of Old People, who, becaule of their Stiffnefs, may be 
dreft in coarfe Gloth; and yet not as feeming to be a meer Dre/s 
without a Body, but fitting clofe to it, fo as to difcover the princi- 
pal Parts, with the Ends hanging loofely down, not fticking 
out. 

Flying Draperies have no Place among Statues, or Bafs-reliefs: And 
tho’ the latter reprefent Hiftories, yet fuch Draperies are not proper . 
in them, unlefs on the fecond or third Grounds; where, then, they’ 
may be fixed againft the Ground, and be no Hindrance. oe 

In a Medal little Relieved, or on Urns or Va/es, where flying and 

running Figures can be reprefented in all Sorts of Hiftories, we may 
freely make as many of thofe Draperies as we pleafe; becaufe, as we 
faid in the third Chapter, the principal Motion ought always to be in 
Profile, either:on a fingle or fecond Ground, 
_ I willingly allow the Greeks to be the Inventors of loofe Draperies, 
as being the moft eafy ; but that therefore we may not, now Statuar 
is arrived at fuch Perfection, make ule of all Sorts of Stuffs (which is 
a Thing poflible) feems to me very ftrange: For it is certain, that all 
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Things, thro’ long Pra€tice, improve, and we daily difcover and fee} 
what was formerly unknown. Befides, there are few Laws which ate | 
not capable of Amendment or Enlargement; and tho’, as the Proverb} 
fays, Old People are feldom better’d by Younger, yet it happens in| 
fome Things, efpecially inthis Art. I {peak here of Laws only by 
Way of Comparifon. Pray obferve, how little the famous Bernini at 
Rome has tied himfelf up to the Greek Antiquities. By the Force of 
his Judgment he has furpafled them; he has gone fuch Lengths, that 
«+ was indifferent what he met with, whether flying, running, lying, | 
ftanding, naked, or dreft Figures: ‘He did every Thing, not like the] 
Greeks in a Stone-like Manner, but with Draperies flying, rufting,| 
and fwinging, as if they were alive People ; and thofe uot twifted lke 
Guts, but with beautiful and broad Folds, fometimes loofe, at others, fet,| 
thick, or thin, tenderly and agreeably work’d as Art requires. But,] 
what am I faying? We need not go abroad for Examples: What fine: 
Draperies has not the famous Statuary Keyzer made? It’s certain, he) 
did not meerly follow the Antique ; thinking it below his Charaéter to} 
beat the common Road: He fought the péus Ultra, in order to go] 
beyond. . 
"Add to thefe the great Mafter Francifco Quenoy, whom I do‘ not: 
name as difcommending others, by pafling them by in ‘Silence, but.as’ 
an excellent Pattern for fhewing us a Way void of Error and Reproof 3} 
For, by faying, that Bernini perform’d what the Greeks never did, JP 
mean, that he dreft his Figures in thick and thin Stuffs, in order to} 
give them, as it feems, more Motion; the Draperies fwinging, flying;] 
and ruffling, according to the Liberty allowed to any Mafter, who can] 
perform it. 
It may poflibly feem to fome, that am trampling Antique Gloryt 
under Foot; but I declare, I have ‘no fuch Intention: Tho’ I know} 
that if fome Perfons had the Option, either to be a Praxiteles, or Phi= 
dias, ot a Dutch Keyzer, or Roman Bernini, theyswould chufe to be 
the lat; and for this Reafon, that Art has, in thefe later Ages, met 
with Improvements unknown to Antiquity. But after all, £ mu/? fay,} 
in Reference to the Judgment I have made, that tho’ it be in our Choice 
to reprefent any Stuff we can perform, yet as long as we | jind none moré 
beautiful, proper, or fine than thofe which the Greeks have left us for 
Examples, I think we ought to follow them. As to. what is flying,| 
fwinging, blowing, or ruffling (which is very improper in Statues, as 
we haye faid) I fhall leave that Point to Bernini; and not follow either 
| : | Keyzes 
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Keyzer or Quellin: But were I to do that Honour to any Perfon, it 
‘thould be to Francifco Quénoy. 
But let me not, by any Means, perfuade Artifts to imitate the parti- 
cular Manner of this or that Mafter; for every one has the Liberty of 
chufing for himfelf, and I preferve mine. What I have advanced is 
only a Whet for the judicious, by making further Enquiries. 
*Tis a great Fault in Artifts to fix their Thoughts on a fmgle Part 
of a Figure, fuch as an elegant Neck, handfom Shoulder, Back finely 
mutcled, or beautiful Thigh; which they work out with the greatelt 
Application and Pleafure, in order to give it a Softnefs; and if that 
facceed well, they are perfe€tly charm’d with it; infomuch, that we 
may often perceive, in what Part their greateft Delight lay: Hence, 
it frequently happens, that the Parts of the fame Figure are very un- 
like in Goodnefs; and the Hands and Feet, may, fometimes the Face, 
bungled, for the fake of a well-finifh’d Back. It muft be granted, that 
the principal Parts are of the moft Importance; yet we are not igno- 
rant, how much.the Lefer can either fet off or deform a beautiful Fi- 
gure. What is a fine Naked with poor Hands and clumly Feet? 
Why was Van Dyk fo famous for his Portraits, but for having as 
much Regard to an Hand as a Face? To an expert Workman it is indif- 
ferent, whether he cut a Block of Marble, or make a Model in 
Clay; fave that the former requires more Time. | : 

But after all, this Choice of Handling and Neatnefs is of no Mo- 
ment, if the Figure be not we// fet or defigned, becaufe the greateft 
PerfeGtion lies ina Conjunétion of both... Wherefore, it is certain, that 
if Phidias and Praxiteles had been Mafters of Bernimi’s Handling and 
Elegance, and this laft, the Knowledge of the Greeks, all three would 
have defetved the greater. Praife. ey 

I as readily own as I take it. for granted, that Art.owes its Defeéts 
to Artifts themfelves, as well in Painting and Statuary, as Architec- 
ture; proceeding not only from Mafters keeping their Pupils ignorant 
of their Principles, Experiments, and Secrets, but alfo from obftruét- 


ing their Advances’in the Art: For tho’ it.were..Weaknels to think | 


the Ancients did not underftand it; yet the Decay muft, as [ imagine, 
be principally imputed to the Reafon I have given: From whence 
arofe ‘another Mifchief, to wit, an Indifference in Pupils for fur- 
‘ther Improvements, efpecially in Statuary.. Accordingly, none will 
‘at this Time feek the old Path of his Predecefiors; tis. now. over- 

rown, and become fo uncertain, as hardly to be found; every Man 
rans blind-fold over the Heath, without knowing whither, ». . | 
| 3 X 2 ho We 
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We obferve, that the Greeks have commonly made more naked Fi- | 
gures than the Romans: Which I can afcribe'te no other Caufe, than. | 
a Choice of Obje&ts agreeable to their Inclinations, and a Defire to. 
difplay their Skill in the Compofition and Symmetry of the Parts of 
an Human Body. — In their Statues, they rather chofe to reprefent Dei- 
ties than Men, and in their Bafs-reliefs, rather Bacchanals and Sacri- 
fices, than Hiftories. ‘The Romans, on the other Hand, defirous, by 
their Statues and Bafs-reliefs, to tranfmit the Memories of their Em- 
perors to Pofterity, found themfelves obliged, that they might not go. 
apaintt Hiftory, to drefs their Figures in the Mode of the Times. 
. “"We thall now confider the neceflary Obfetvations in painting Statues 
\ and Bafs-reliefs. Tt is certain, that they muft be very neat and white, 
becaufe fuch Works, in Stone, being both hazardous, troublefome, and_ 
coftly, were never undertaken before the Artifts. had chofen.fine Blocks. 
of Marble for that Purpofe. Wherefore, we ought to. take Notice of 
the Stones, and their Kinds.. MoT 
Light Marble is various; one Sort intirely white; another, lui; at 
third, fle/b-colour, Sec. being thus either in Nature, or chang’d thro”) 
Time. ‘They are all good when free from Spots: or Eyes, and appear | 
well againft proper Grounds. 
For this Reafon we fee, that the Ancients reprefented’ the beft and) 
moft remarkable Hiftories either in Copper or white Marble; as many. } 
Remains on Palaces, Temples, Honorary Arches,, Columns, Pyra-} 
mids, ‘Tombs, €%c.' can witnefs. Single White has alfo this Advan-_ 
tage above the colour’d Paintings, that it does not foon change, and] 
when it fades, as Marble itfelf is not free from it, it is all of a Co-/ 
lour. The Ufe‘of it is certainly attended with much. lefs. Trouble, | 
and not lefs natural than in. Colours: Moreover, we may fooner find | 
ten Mafters for this Sort of Painting, than three for Colours; becaufe’ 
it is but a fingle Part of the Art, and remains always the {fame,, 
and without Alteration; whereas the Cafe of Colours is quite dif<7 
ferent.. | 
The grey Paintings reprefent only a Wall, or Piece of Stone-work, 
but the colour’d ones fhew the Lifé itfelf, feen as thro’? a Window 3) 
Wherefore the grey can neither recreate nor ferve for particular Pitures, 
of Delight; nor can be of further Ufe thanin the Places where they. 
are fet for Ornament, of which they make but a {mall Part; ‘and! 
were any Thing elfe to be placed there, it would be but of the Na- 
ture of the Stone, and not teat like a colour’d Pi@ture.. °Tis.even in) 
the fame Cafe with a Field in Summer and Winter.. The North: 
Wind 


: Chap. 6. 


Wind: deadens ‘and’ greys it, and the Summer revives and makes 
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it look green again, feeding the very Soul with its Variety of 
Flowers. , 

The white Marble has a particular Colour and Tendernefs 3 as may 
be perceived in the Mixture of Colours: Wherefore, it is of great 


| Moment to /uit i¢ well to its ground. 


Between grey Stone it ought only to be temper’d with white and black, 
and foftned with light or yellow Oker; but between reddith or Por- 
phiry Stone, with a little Vermillion or Indian Red, fomewhat upon. 
the Fleth-colour, and this in Shade as well asin the fecond Tint. If 
you learn this Colour from the Life, your Work will have the utmoft 
Agreeablenefs.. 


CHAP. VI. Of the Attitudes of Statues. 


| Poo yaa the Draperies of Statues, fomething is to be bbierded 


touching their Sways and Poftures; which is a Point of the: 
greateft Confequence: Wherefore we fhall, in the firft Place, thew. 
what Statues are; next, whether they, will admit of any other Vari-. 
ety than. what the Greeks have affigned; in the third Place, whether 
thofe, which fince their Times have been in Ufe, are reckon’d as good ;, 
and laftly,. whether it be not more advifable to follow the Antique: 

and good ones, than to feek after new and lefs good. | : 
Amidft the Infinity of Motions incident to Nature in general, it is. 
obferved, that every Man has one particular to himfelf, and peculiar 
to his Temper,, one buftling, another flow,. and a third between both: 
And this Diftin@tion. cannot but be obvious, even to a Man of {mall 
Underftanding, {ince from thence, and a Propenfity for Company like: 
ourfelyes, proceed either our Love or Averfion for this or that Per-. 
fon and their Actions. And if this be granted, we may be aflured,. 
that the ancient Mafters (efpecially the Greeks, who were fo famous. 
for Wifdom) nicely obferved all thofe Motions, as well. the internal: 
as external, and exprefied them. in. their feveral Works. Wherefore: 
it may then perhaps be inferr’d, that nothing in.this Particular remains; 
for the Improvements. of After-ages:: But. let me ask,. Why we thould. 
not. as well make ule of our Abilities. and: Judgments: in. order to gO: 
forward? Ithink we may, in other Things efpecially; but pafling by 
what: 
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what is already done, we thall proceed to inquire, what a Statue means | 
and fignifies. aa | 

A Statue reprefents an Idol in human Shape: An Idol I fay with 
re{pect to its Origin and Ufe, and (as far as Statuaty is concerned) form- 
ed after the beft Proportion, either in Gold, Silver, or other Metal, 
and dexteroufly work’d by the Hand and Judgment of the Artift::-The 
Ufes of thefe are, to be fet in Temples, Courts, Palaces and other pub- 
lick Places, but efpecially to-adorn Archite€ture. We find them as 
well in Scripture as Fables: For Inftance, in Mordecai, when royally 
arrayed he was led, on Horfeback, by Haman thro’ the City... Alfo 
in Chri/?, when expofed, by Pilate, to publick View. 

We likewife find Matter for Statues in profane, even recent Stories: 
As for Inftance, in the late King William and Queen Mary, of blefled 
Memory, moulded from the Life, and fet up in the Temple of Honour, 
and fuch like. None of thefe Pieces fhew either active, paffionate, or 
violent Motions, but plain or grave, and majeftic, fuitable to the Dig- 
n'ties of the Perfonages they reprefent, and which we ought to conti- 
der as Gentlemen or Ladies, who, ftanding at Doors or Windows to 
fee, and be feen by the People, are ferious and without Motion. 
Whence the Proverb feems to arile, He fiands like a Stone-figure, 
or Block. or, like a dumb and lifelefs Perfon. 

We thall therefore confider two Sorts of Statues, the unaffive and the 
moving. The unaftive are fuch as ftand fingly in Wiches and on Fronti/- 
pieces, and the moving or bultling are thofe which are feen in Groups 

_ of 2 or 3, on Pedefals, triumphal Arches, and Fountains. 

Now, it’s certain, that thefe two Sorts of Statues muft needs have 
particular Purpofes, and therefore particular Places: For the former 
are feen from a fmgle Stand, for which they are properly made, and — 
the latter are to be viewed round about from a// Sides. . But of this we J 
fhall fay more in the next Chapter. 4 

As to this latter Sort of Statues, they receive not their Appellati- | 
ons from the Perfons they reprefent, but from the 4ions they per= 
formed, or the Misfortunes they underwent: And herein lies the 
main Point, fince, withont them, the Perfons fingly of themfelves 
would:not be known;, as in the Stories of Seneca, Petus, Laocoon, Py- 
vamus and others: And thefe Occurrences or Accidents muft be dat once; 
and on one Occaj/ion attributed to them. Suppofe any of thefe Perfons | 
were to be reprefented by a fingle Statue, as Laocoon with a Serpent, — 
Pyramus with a Sword, &c. What Difference would there be between | 

ial , vit one — 
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/one who ofice committed fuch an AG, or bore fuch a Calamity, and 
Fone who in his Life-time, had gone thro’ a thoufand Accidents, as Her- - 
cules, Thefeus, Achilles, Heftor, and many others, who are reprefent- 
| ed by one Statue? Wherefore we may ealily conceive, that the Anci- 
| ents have in every Refpect fo firmly fixed and orderly difpofed their 
| Poftures, that there is no room left either for Alteration or Addition. 
' Befides, we fee, that no Additions of the modern Mafters are like the 
Antique, either in Quality or Goodnefs, as is evident in the Works of 
Quellin, Keyzer, Bernini, and many others, who made no Diltinétion 
between Statues and Statues. 

If I feem here to contradi&t myfelf, becaufe, having in the preceding 
Chapter fet thofe three great Mafters. almoit above Antiquity, I now 
place them below it, let it be obferved,. that lam /peaking of Statues, 
not of Bafs-reliefs; for herein-they have neither excell’d nor been equal 
to Antiquity in the Beauty, Air, and Variety of Draperies. 

The Ancients, in their Statues, had in View three principal Conditi- 
ons and Natures of Men; the gay, the heavy, and the moderate: The 
gay, are adtive, full of Fire, and flender like the pollo; the fecond are 
melancholy, flow and liftlefs, like the utinous ; and the third Sort is 
compofed of a Temper between both, as the Mercurius radians, which 
receives its Light from below. All thefe were etcht by Perrier. We 
alfo commonly obferve, that the active and airy are feldom long with- 
out Motion, now ftanding on one Leg, then, on the other: Accord- 
ingly, the Ancients reprefented fuch a Perfon ftanding on one Leg, 
refting little or nothing on the other Foot: But, being to exhibit an in- 
dolent, voluptuous, melancholy one, like Antinous, we may piainly 
difcover, how heavily he ftands on one Leg, and yet reits on the other 
Foot, his Belly fticking out, Head hanging down, and Hips exceflively 
rifing, The Contrarieties of thefe two Figures are worthy of Remark; 
one feems to fly, and the other to be finking into the Earth. As to 
the Expreffion of the third Figure, (which is a Mean between the two 
Sorts aforefaid) he, asa well-temper’d perfon, is made ftanding firm 
onhis Legs, looking thoughtfully down, without any Turn, not too 
fiery or eaiy, nor too much funk; one Hip {welling a little more than 
that of -4po/lo, and fomewhat lefs than that of ntinous, and tho? reft- 
ing on one Leg, yet appearing more firm than the one; and more ally. 
than the other. 

Now, as the Ancients knew how to divide thofe three different Bo- 
dies fo very nicely, according to their Natures and Attion, io we need 
not queftion but they handled all their other Figures in the fame Man- 

ner + 
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ner: I {peak, in reference to their Qualities, asa ftill-ftanding Bacchus, | 
| Mars, Hercules, Saturn, 8c. Even the Women, Goddefles, and Nymphs — 
not excepted; all which proceed, either in a greater or lefs Degree, — 
from the three Standards before-mentioned: This Truth is evident not _ 
only from thefe Examples, but likewife from what we ‘daily meet _ 
with, whether in Models or Prints. Let us then not imagine, that we 
are able to invent new A@ions for our Statues, or others than thofe 
which are already found, much lefs, that they fhould be better and 
more proper; but rather employ our Thoughts more advantageoufly | 
on other things, and in the mean Time implicitly follow the Ancients | 
in a Study fo noble, and in which they took fo much Pains. 

The main Point lies in the deautiful Sway of a‘ Statue, well 
expret according to the Quality, Condition, Nature and Intention..of 
it. But hereby I mean not, that we are obliged punétually to imitate | 
the Actions and Poftures of the Ancients, without the leaft Deviation ; | 
contrarily, every Man has the Liberty of exercifing his Ingenuity: I | 
propofe their Works only as Patterns which I have always followed; _ 
and. would have others do the fame, without Fear of being therefore | 
_call’d Copyifts, or their Works, Copies. Such a Moderation I think | 
even very commendable, fince the Fable of Icarus teaches us, that | 
High-flyers have often great Falls ; or, by avoiding Scy//a, they get — 
into Charybdis. 

There {till remains a neceflary Remark, touching the Explanatory 
Additaments of Statues ; and, to be brief, I fhall thew their Natures in | 
three particular Statues, and chufe out of many, the Stories and Fi- | 
gures of Lucretia, Dido, and Thisbe, among the Women. Thofe of | 
the Men may, on the fame Foot, be eafily apprehended. 

I reprefent thefe three Women with Daggers in their Hands, to de- | 
note that they fell by thofe Weapons. j 

Lucretia is grave and majettic. 

Dido, haughty and proud. And 

Thisbe, very plain and City-like. 

[ exhibit Lucretia thus, becaule the was a noble Roman Lady, who, 
being ravilhed by Sextus Targuinius, in Difcontent ftabbed herfelf with 
a Dagger. Now, to make this known, a round Shield or Board, with 
the Ravilher’s Head thereon, is ftanding or lying at her Feet, and on 
her right Side lies a Dog to point out her faithful Love. On the Pe- 
deftal appears the whole Fa&. . 

The fecond, a Queen of great Spirit, has likewife a Dagger, be- 
caule, on being deceived, fhe, in Spite and Rage, killed herfelf. The 

Figure 
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Figure of #neas I place near her, and on the other Side, a Sparrow, 
as the Emblem of wanton Loye. 7 | 
But Y4isbe, in honourable AffeGtion, mov’d, or rather deceived, by 
Pyramus’s imaginary Death, ftabb’d herfelf for pure Love and De- 
{pair; as being unwilling to furvive her Lover. Near her, on one Side, 
ftands the Figure of Pyramus, and on the other, two Turtles, |Un- 
‘derneath thefe two latter, appears the Fatt itfelf, asin the Arf, 
Thefe'I think fufficient Examples for further Reprefentations ; as 
having fhew’d the Difference in three, which are almoft conformable to 
each other. | : rar 


CHAP. VIL Of the placing of Figures upon Pedefals, Frontifpieces, 
in Niches, and other Places. te 


] T is evident, that Statuary has a Dependance on Archite@ure, and 
A is regulated by it: And as Figures adorn and give Life to a Land- 
skip, fo Statuary embellithes, and makes Architecture look grand. A 
good Landski p-painter knows what Objets are moft proper for an Ordon- 
nance, and what Forms they muft have, whether crooked, Strait, ftand- 
ing, fitting, to the left or right, in order tocproduce Decorumyas:.we 
have fhewed in: the Chapter touching irregular Objetts: And a skilful 
Archite& ought to be as well acquainted with the Method of fetting 
off his Work with Figures, Bafs-reliefs and other Ornaments according 
to Rule, that it may thereby become not only magnificent and elegant; 
but we may plainly perceive, it mu/t be fo and not otherwife. He, fhould 
alfo know, why'fome@Figures ought to face, and others look from. each 
Heth ge thefe'mutt {well or rife outwardly, thofe be upright or fit 
ting, Sec. e 

Upon this Account, the Statuary ought rightly to underftand the 
Architect's Intention, ’ere he proceed to work ; as alfo what Figures. he 
is to make naked or cloathed, be they of Men, Women or Children, 
on what Side they ought to rife or fwell; and how*bent;. and from 
what Side feen; and whether they muft ftand high or low, and fo forth: 
Being apprized of thefe Particulars, he isthen to execute his Thoughts 
in finding, “according to thofe Sways, fine A@tions, graceful -Motions 
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‘and elegant Draperics, from whence may arife a general Decorum. 
Thus much, as to thefe two ative Sifters. 

“Jn relation to the third, to wit, Painting, which embraces them 
both, as needing their Aid, I muft fay, that as it makes the Elegan- 
cies of Architecture and Statuary, whether in Hiftory or Landskip, 
its chief Study, fo'a judicious Painter ought, for adorning his Archi. 
te€ture with Figures, Bafs-reliefs, €%c. to be thoroughly ‘acquainted | 
with them, that he may naturally exprefs them with Shade and Colour ; } 
even, fo much as thereby to correst the inevitable Mif-fhapes ftill to be. ] 
obferved in Nature. >| 

’Tis unaccountable, that, among fo many good Archite&ts, Statua- } 
ties, and Painters,.fo few have underftood the right placing of Statues: | 
They fometimes hit it, but not upon certain Principles. Wherefore } 
we fhall endeavour to clear the Point in few Words and three Sketch- } 
es; hoping that no Offence will be taken at my adapting the Matter | 
alfo to Painting, fince it has fo oe therein. 


As there is nothing in Nature wi nhout Imperfection, fo, in the Ufe | 


of: Things, we ought to proceed with Judgment, in order to chufe the | 
beft for the Satisfaftion of our own Eyes, as well as thofe of the} 


Knowing and Lovers. pi bE : 
In the placing of Statues in Architeture, the fame Regard muft be) 
had wherever they /tand- or fit. I {peak not of Painting alone, but} 
what*generally concerns both the. Arts; Statuary in)the firft. place, 
and afterwards Painting. See P/ates LXV. and-LXVI. : 
< Behold the Sketch in Plate LXV. with Attention, and my orderly” 
Difpofition of the Statues in different Places ; fufficiently to evidence | 
the: Regularity-of my Scheme to any one who has, a-mind. to try the] 
contfary! =. | ogee ee ; a 
‘Hee, you are only to obferve the Out-linesiof, Gouples, or Pairs of 
Figures, and’ their Pofures again/? each other ; for a fingle Figure acts) 
for itfelf, but a pair or couple of Figures thews the Relult of both. | 
I have formerly afferted, what conftitutes.a beautiful Aion, 
namely, a good Turn of the Members and Motion of the Head, Arms; 
Hands and Feet. 94 | 
The rt Example chiefly concerns Statuaries, who, by obferving tha 
Pofition, will fhew that they ufderftand it, and are able. to.arder and 
make large Things as well as.{mall. q 
The 2d’ Example refpeéts. Painters,, tho’ it be the fame as the fors 
‘mer, in reference to the Out-line; but with refpett to Shade, when 
We¢ 
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we are confined to a fingle and fixed Light, we ought to chufe a proper _ 
and advantageous one, that the Out-/ne, as our principal Purpofe, — 
may thereby maintain its Force, and produce the Effect and Decorum’ we 

defire ; as you fee here with its oppofite. | 

We have formerly faid, that the Out-line without the Shade is of no 
Effet ; and that a beautiful Attion and Out-line may lofe their Force, and 
the Gracefulne/s be [poilt by an improper Light ;' whith Miffhape 1s very 
viftble in foarp and broad Lights, and more difagrecable than in firring 
Figures. by abe 

“The 3d Example concerns thofe who paint Figures, Bafs-reliefs, 
and other Ornaments, either in white, red, yellow or other colour’d 
Marble, or Stone. Here, obferve not only ‘the Ouz-/ine, as in the 
firft Example, or the fame /baded, as in the fecond,’ but likewife the 
Colour of the Stone, as well in the Shade as Light: \ fay, efpectally in 
the Shade, becaufe therein appears the greate/? Variety, either by means 
of the Air, or fome other Reflexions. 

Another of our Pofitions has been, that all Objetts retain their natu- 
ral Beauty in the Shade, unle/s they receive Reflextons from other Things ; 
likewife that White is the mo/? fufceptible of it, and, by #ts Cleanne/s, eafily 
receives whatever Colour it. meets with. Confider alfo, the great Ditte- 
rence between the Clofenefs and Solidity of Marble, and the Thinnefs 
and Tranfparency of Linnen. In the third Example you will find that 
white Marble, not without-Reafon, produces ye/low: or ruffer Shades ; 
wherefore you ought carefully to confult Nature, in order to imitate her 
with Knowledge. , clin! ce Me 

But to return to the firft Example, let us obferve how two oppo/ing 
Figures appear in their Out-line. Firft, upon the Frontifpiece, where 
thefe two Figures /well outwardly, the Faces either regarding or turning 
from each other, and the Arms the fame; and the middlemoft’ /iraiz, 
‘without /well, and fronting ; and thofe’on the outlides alfo with little, 
or no Turn, as being feen only forward: Secondly, the two Figures on 
each Side of the Steps likewile /we// outwardly, yet more turning than the 
others, becaufe being alfo feen fidewile, they ought to be beautiful from 
three Sides: Thirdly, the foremo/t Figure may have ay much: Turn and 
Aétion as you pleafe, and be good quite round: Fourthly, ‘the Figures 
in the Aiches are fronting, without the leaft Turn or Sitr, and the great- 
eft Swell is forwards, It’s alfo very proper for the Men to /tand below, 
and the Women above ; becaufe the Wolhan tapers upwards, and there- 
fore ‘is more difappearing and ‘uniting with the dir, which, in Archi- 
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teCture has a fine Effett. “For this Reafon they formerly oftentimes fet 
{mall Pyramids onthe Tops of Houfes, inftead of Figures. 

The uppermoft Figures, againft the Sky, look bett naked, becaufe of 
their Airinefs; thole in Niches mult be mal]y and dre/?; and thofe be- 
low on the Balluftrade, half dre. “Vhus much as to the firft Sketch. 

-. The 2d Example fhews the Method to be uled when it happens, 
that the Shade caufes a vifble Deformity on the. {welling Part of a Fi- 
gure; as to help it by the Di/poftion of an Arm, Bit of Drapery or 

Hland: } mean, in a Painting; where the Light remains a/ways the 
fame, and,to which Statuaries are not tied, elpecially in the open Air, 
becaule the Light continually alters, but in a Painting wot; for as 
Things are painted:they ftand.. This Remark is worth noting as well 
in itirring as {till Figures. | . 

In the 3d Sketch, I exhibit a ftanding Figure ina Niche, and be- 
tween them a Bafs-viol, fuppofed to be of yellowith or ruffer Wood ; 
which Colour, becaufe the. Figure is of white Marble, gives rong Re- 
fiexiouss On. the: Side,..we fee another Figure,. between the Greens ; 
and a third lying on the Ground furrounded with the Air: In all three 
I have one and. the fame Intention, viz. to thew the Cau/e of the Miix- 
ture of the Shades; otherwife, the Figures will fometimes feem to be 
made of two Sorts of Stuff,.as the ight Parts White, and the Shades. 
of fome other Colour. A due Obfervationyof this enables us to. anfwer 
We WA WS Os oi eget dei : 

Altho’ now by thefe Pofitions about the ftirring Actions, I feem to 
contradi& former ones, namely, that in painting or carving Statues, we 
ought to-give them but little Turn, yet in Fact Ido not: [ {pake there 
only touching: a gle figure; whereas here are many in. Company, and 
thole. fet, upon) Pedefials, Fountains, and the like Places, where they 
are feen, from all Sides; which creates.a Difference as well in-their Na- 
tures.as Circumftances.’ ) 

If 1 am.taxed with Prefumption for taking upon me to place Fi- 
gures, and fet naked ones and Women above, and Men, with thole which 

‘are dreft,\ Ae/ow, I anfwer,, that, my Conduft is founded on Architec- 
ture, which intimates, that the jive Orders are peculiar to five diffe- 
rent Gonditious of Men; as Polyphemus,. or the Giants, for the firft Or- 
der; Mars, as robuft or mufculous, for the fecond; Apo//o, for his: 
Slendernels, for the third; Diana, or Venus, as womanith;, for the 
fourth ; and Jvis, or Cupid, for the fifth, This Confideration will, I 
_ think, as well embolden as juftifyme | 
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To conclude this Chapter, I thall touch on Heads, Hands, and Feet, 
becaule I have found, both Aere and in other Parts, Painters as well as 
Statuaries very imperfect in them, as if of lefs Confideration than 
Bodtes. 
| Some Statuaries do not fufficently vary their Faces,’ making little 
Difference between Youth and Age, giving allo much into the modern 
W ay of Aféeltation, and exaogerating the Parts, without any Regard t 
the Antiques. By Affettation and exaggerating, 1 mean, a Kind of 
Fondnefs in Artifts for a particular Manner; as, to make the Eye-lids 
of their Figures too large, which caufes am heavy look ; and to cut the 
Dimples on each Side of the Mouth, andthe Hollows of the Nofe, 
and Neck, too deep, feemingly fhewing the Fatnefs. of Women: 
Whereas, they ought rather to be fomewhat moré expreffive in the 
Mautclés; fince, according to the Turn of the Head, thofe rife more 
or lefs, efpécially in thin and aged People: I fpeak only of giving a 
Variety to the Look and Breafis: For Faces muft not be always alike: 
prave and lofty; there muft.be/ wanton ones as well-as modeft, large- 
featur’doas well as tender, fuitable tothe Bodies; the Cafe is here 
the fame with the Neck and Breafts, fome are growing, others full 

rown. 

; Much is to be obferved about the Make of the Hands, and Set of 
the Feet, efpecially when naked and without Sandals; but-the Matter 
lies -tmoft ‘in: ordering the Toes: ‘The three foremoft ought, to be the 
donge/t', and clofe, turning out more or lefs with the Tread of the Feet. 
whereas fome turn them in, the great one lying {trait with the Foot, 
and the teft againft it, which looks very uncomely. See the Examples 
s-Plate LXVIL. and the Difference between them;; of which, the two 
Uppermoft fhew- the Unfeemlinefs,. and the three others. the Ele-- 
gance [E fpeak. of. And tho many have Cafts of beautiful. Womens 
Tands for conftant Ufe, yet thefe (as has been faid of Faces, 
Breaftis,:€9¢.) cannot, on all Occafions, ferve for the Difference of the 
Sexes. for Women have thicker and more tapering Fingers, and {maller 
Nails than Men, who, according to their Bulk and Age, have more 
rifing Knuckles than Women. 
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CHAP. VII. Of the Ufefulne/s of Modelling. 


a AVING, in the fecond Chapter touched upon Modelling, which 


is a Prattice of great Concern to a curious Artift, I fhall here 
deliver my further Thoughts about it. 


The making Models, whether in Clay, Wax, or other foft Matter, 


is both ufeful, delightful, and neceflary for a Statuar 
Painter, Indeed, for’ all who endeavour at any PerfeGtion in the Arts] 
for by this Praétice [in Reference to the Relief of Things we are to 


reprefent, whereby it feems always to have Life itfelf.] we obtain a } 
g- It disburthens our } 


Firmnefs, and at the fame Time 2 bold Handlin 


Thoughts, and makes fuch lafting Impreffions on the Mind, that we 
need be at no Lofs about the Life. We mutt be fenfible of the great | 
Advantage arifing from it, becaufe we can model in the aforefaid Bo-. 
dies, Bats-reliefs, Foliage, and other Ornaments from the Antiquities, | 
on all Sorts of Objeéts, as Altars, Wafes, Dithes, Candlefticks, Cifterns, 
ec. and then paint them with fuch Colour as we pleafe; alfo gild or! 
bronze them, according: to: the Ufe. we would put them to. By the} 
fame Means we may have Store of elegant Sword-hilts and Helmets, 
Greek as well as Roman, to ferve any Occafion. In fhort, a good Mo-) 
deller can help himfelf out of any Difficulties. Therefore let me ad-| 
vile you to fall boldly to work, and make Ba{s-reliefs, Sphinxes, 
Tombs, Vafes, or‘any Thing elfe neceflary in the Art. You may 


likewife get {mall wooden Dithes and Pots of divers Kinds turned, and] 
prettily adorn them with Wax-imagery of Satyr’s Faces, playing Chil-] 


dren, dancing Nymphs, Gc. Thefe Things may be ufeful in any 
Manner of Painting, whether the Piece be Sun-fhine, or Moon or Can- 
dle-lights. If you would go further, you can divert yourlelf with 
modelling Medals in Wax, and oblige a: Friend with -a Caft of 
them. , 

Many of the moft famous Mafters have ptaGtifed Modelling ; as fufs 
ficiently appears in their Works. -The Truth is, we can make any, 
Thing we want, even what no body elfe has, and is no where to be 
purchafed, to paint after, as from the Life itfelf, 


y as well as} 
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I thall fay little of the Method for making Models, becaule it is 


yery common, and every Man has his own Way: Wherefore fhall con- 
ne myfelf to flat Bafs-reliefs. 
- Having sketch’d my Defign on Paper, as large or {mall as I would. 
pt jt, and neatly work’d it up with Lights and Shades, Ltake a 
oard: painted with the fame Colour. and Tint as my Defign, and,. 
with a Point, trace it thereon, and fill thefe Out-lines with Wax or. 
Clay, more or lefs railed, as Occafion requires; then I work the Stuff, 
firft with the Fingers, afterwards with a tooth’d Tool, and laftly with 
» wet Pencil, in order to make it fmooth and even: Which being done, . 
and the Board placed in the fame Light as our Piétures are to ftand or 
hang in, it ferves fora Model to paint after: If now we are to intro- 
duce-it in out Pieces, whether in Landskip, Frizes, -fhallow Niches, . 
€sc. it mutt be fet either fronting or floping, in fuch.a Light, and at 
fuch a Height as the Point of Sight direéts. But if it be a Bafs-relief 
more raifed, the Point of Sight is placed. in the. Middle of. the Piece: - 
And tho’ the raifed Parts, on the Extremities, will then of .courfe hap: - 
pen to jump over the Out-line, even fometimes over other Figures, . 
according to the Lengths of the Pieces, as ina Frize, and fuch like, . 
I, to prevent that Inconyenience, make ufe.of more than one Point of » 


Sights 


CHAP.IX, Of the vifual Decorum of a Statue, with its Pedefial, , 
a5 well within. as without doors; As alfo the fuiting of Vafes and 
Bufts. 


X YE find, that the Grace of the Pofture and.Sway of a fine Sta- - 
\ \ tue arifes only from a Contraft in its Out-lines, from ‘Top. to 
Bottom ; affeGting not only the Figure, but alfo the Pedeffa/; with. 
this Difference, notwithftanding, between naked and cloath’d Figures, | 
that an ornamented Pedeftal gives the former greater Elegance than.a : 
plain: one... Yet this latter Sort likewife. produces a fine Effedt, by. 
obferving, that the Swe//s or Scrolls of ‘Mens Pedeftals ought to ibe at. 
Bottom, and. thofe of /omenon Top; the Courfe of ‘which’caufes a . 
Contraft both in the Forms and.Sexes.. See Plate LX VIEH. = 
If now it be asked, in the Cafe of placing two naked Figures toge- - 
‘ther, viz. a Man and a Woman, “4s Diana and Apollo, Venus and Ado- - 
WA bak 
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nis, See; whether the Pedeftals ought then to be reprefented fo unlike? 
My Opinion is, that they muft not, as being contrary to Rule and Or- 
der. If both Figures be Men, the Pedeftals ought to /well at Bottom ; 
if both Women, on Top; and if a Man and a Woman, both ought to be 
plain: Vf there be a Woman between two Men, ‘the Side-pedeftals mult 
be plain, and the middle one particular to itfelf, and the contrary... | 
Plain Pedefials, tho’ bearing dreft Figures; Vafes,:or Bufts, fuit not: 
between two Columns or Pilafters; at leaft, they ought to hol/ow in,. not 
fwell out. : 
The Height of a Vafe, placed between two Figures, mutt not. ex 
ceed three fourths of that of the Figures, incluftve of the Pedeftal ;] 
that is, up to the Breafts, and no higher. i | 
A Bu/?, with «its Pedeftal, fhould not rife above Man's Heighr,| 
the Pedeftal not /welling out, but the contrary; as in the Ex-} 
amples. | 
Where two Va/fes and a Bujt-are placed in aGardenbetween two Fis! 
gures, thé outward Pedeftals ought to be of the fame Height with the] 
middlemoft, and plain, the two others muft hollow in or fwell out; 
according to‘the Courfe of the Vafes, and be a third, or half, lower, 
yet retain the fame Bréadth with the others. a 
A Vafe, twice as high as broad, and running up ftrait, ought ta 
have a iquare {welling Pedeftal. The Contrary will produce the fame! 
Decorum. sy ~J 
Ifa Buf? fland. between two Vafes,. they muft.be level with the 
Shoulders of the Figure. The contrary is alfo good, provided the! 
Pedeftal be fomewhat bigger, and fuited to the Courfe of the Vafe. 


CHAP. X. Of the Ornaments of the Frontifpieces of Temples 
: Houfes, &c. 1 


JOTHING can properly. be done in Statuary or Painting, 
{-&. without: due Reflexion: I-fpeak not only of the Manner and 
Handling, but alfo with refpect to the Circumftances of Things.” Even 
a good Building may abate of its Luftre, by a bad Choice in the Oute| 
fide Ornaments. Wherefore, we fhall thew what ought to be done in 
this Point, by what follows. ale Hen : eo 
he 


thap. ro. ea ge 
fFupiter thould be, anEagle gralping Thunder. 


| Mars, Some warlike Inftruments, | as Armour, Helmet, 
Shield, Sword, Arr ows, and Standards. 
| Phebus —— A Sun in the Center of the Lodiack, with the rhe 


| Sigas. 
: Pallas Medufa’s Shield, and an Helmet adorned with a jtana- 
PS tng Owl, or lying Sphinx. ~~ . 
9 | Diana, Dogs, Bow and Arrows, and above them.a Weve. 
E a" Ceres, —~—A Plough, with Ears of Corn, and a Sickle. 
ath. Bacchus, Two Tygers, a Thyr/, 6s twined with Vine-leaves, 
© and Bunches of Grapes. 
= | Mercury, A winged Cap on a Caduceus. 
r Vulcan, An Anvil, with Hammer and Pincers thereon. 


Vefia, -—- An Oblation-bowl, out of which proceeds a Flame, in 
the Middle of a circling Serpent. 
Cybele, 


A Cajile or Key between two Lyons: 


(Senator, Conful, or Magifirate, thould be, The Fa/ces and in the 
Middle, Thunder. 


2 Learned Man or Philofopher, A Sphinx with a burning Toned 

+ | and alfo, fome. Books. 

a oererdl, A Shield, with a Griffin reprefented thereon; like- 

2 a wile, a Club and Lyon’s Skin. 

& ° | Merchant, A Bale of Goods, Pair of Scales, and a Yard- 

E 2s Meafure. | 

Gin | Phyfcran, The Higure.of /E/culapius, and a Staff twined 

O with a Serpent. : 

2 =| Painter, - A Monkey with Pallet and Pencils. 

= Shepherd A Crook, with a Scrip and Flute hanging to 
a 


| Fifberman, —— Some Nets, Ropes, Rujfhes, and Fifhes. 
( Hofpital, fhould be, Charity or Compaffion; with the Founder?s 


or Towns Arms. 


a Prifon, All Sorts of frightful Infruments; as, Irons, Chains, 


co 
e ’ Ropes, &c. 
Houfe of Correétion, The Figure of Education, holding the 


Bridle of a tamed Beaft which goes before her, 
32 All 


"Lhe Ornament 


Of Statuary. Book X. 


All the 4rts, as Painting, Arithmetick, Architecture, 8c, may be 
expreft by Figures. hg 

It is certain, that the Defign of Temples, built in Honour of the 
Gods, was, to place their Figures in them for Worthip, either with 
Prayers or Sacrifices. Whetefore it is a great Fault in Ignorants, to. 
place without, in Frontifpieces or Niches, what we ought to feek | 
within thofe Buildings; as may be feen in the Temple of Diana at 
Ephefus, Apollo at Delphos, SFupiter at Dodone, and many others, 
where the Figures all ftand without them. : 


The End of the Tenth Book. 
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ART of PAINTING. 
fe BLO O Kix 
Of Stivu-Lire. 


Limblem, touching Stell-life. 


WBWUDGMENT and Prudence fit here at a Table; by 
yg whom are feen fome Cupids taking, out of a large Horn of 
fen Plenty, all Sorts of Things, asa Scepter, Crown, Neck- 
"© laces, Books, a Shepherd’s-ftaff, Mufical Inftruments, Gar- 


CHAP. I. Of Still-life in general. 


| AVING thus far treated of the Power and Dignity of the no- 
ble Art of Painting, together with the Luftre and Advantage 
3422 accrueing 
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accrueing to-thefe-who thoroughly confider and. put it in-Execution; 
we fhall now, for the fake of weak Capacities, . proceed to S7ill-life, 
or, ammoveable and inammate Thies ; fuch as Flowers, Fruits, Gold, Sil 
ver, Stone, Mufical Infiruments, dead Fifb, &c. and thew which are the 
belt and of moft Advantage. Thefe may, in their Turns, in different 
Manners, ferve for Materials for-a natural Compolition, wherewith to 
pleafe all Sorts of Men, the Great as well as the Little, the Learned 
as Ignorant. Wherefore, out of many, we fhall fix on the following! 
Objeéts, as the moft beautiful, elegant, and agreeable. a 

1. Flowers. 

Oy hruti. 3 

3. Gold, Silver, and other rich Things. 

4. Mufical [nfiruments. | 

Thefe.four. Sorts, artfully order’d and: perform’d, may ferve for the] 
Ornament of Halls and Cabinets as well as the beft Paintings, ‘pto-f 
vided they have a proper Light, and hang together. But we mult 
know, in the firft Place, what -conftitutes a good Still-life-piece, fince, 
tho’ it be naturally handled, nothing but a good Ghoice can charm the 
Senfes, and bring Fame to the Mafter. °Tis Weaknefs to think that 
faded Flowers fhould pleafe, “much, lefs in a Pi@ure: Or who would 
hang a Piece of ordinary, wnripe, or rotten Fruit in his beft Room, 
and among a Cabinet-colleétion, feeing the Life itfelf is fo difagreea-| 
ble? Such Rubbith I did formerly admire; but as they only thew the] 
Deformities of Nature, I have no Appetite to view them any more. 
But, to return to the Subje@, i . Ul Geese 

My Opinion is, that the Beauty and Goodnels of a Still-life ‘con-| 
fits only in the moft choice Objects: I fay, the. mot choices as,) 
among Flowers, the moft rare and beautiful, andthe fame in- Fruits: 
and other ‘Things. “‘Thefe will gain a Mafter Credit, elpecially. with} 
the Addition of iome particular Signi fications proper to them. [tig not! 
probable that wealthy People fhould be delighted with old-fathion’d | 
Plate and Furniture, when they can have every [hing more beautiful} 
and elegant; and as improbable, that judicious Lovers of Mufick) 
fhould be pleafed with the modern Lyre, Dulcimer, or Bag-pipe. As} 
for Cabbages, Carrots, and Turnips, as likewife Codfihh, Salmon, Her-| 
rings, Smelts, and fuch-like (which are poor and mean Ornaments, and | 
not worthy of any Apartment) he who is-pleafed with them may feek} 
them inthe Markets. I as little approve of Horfe-furniture aud hunt- 
ing Equipage; tho’ thefe latter, with wild Boars, Stags, Hares, Phea-_ 

jaitiol | fants, 
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fants, ‘Partridges, and other Fowls, dépending on Princes and Noble- 
|! mens Fancies, are more tolerable. a Bea tye 

Having, thus in general touched on Still-life, let the Judicious deter- 
mine which Sort is beft and moft advantageous either to the Painter or 
| Purchafer. 
As forme; I think Eloquence very charming to the Ear; but Good- 
| nefs alone makes Beauty amiable.’ What isa fine Flower, Apple, Gold 
' Cup, or well-tun’d Violin, without good Smell, delicate Tafte, proper 
 Ule, and agreeable Sound? Goodne/s, I fay, ought to be perfettly ap- 
parent: The Smell, Tafte, Hearing, or Sound cannot be painted’; but 
may be, in fome Meafute, expreft by occult Significations, either in. 
Bafs-relief by Fables, Hieroglyphicks, or emblematick Figures, or by. 
many other Things, if the Wall-be not wanting. 3 | wi 

As to the Nature and Property of the Places for Still-life, they are: ~ 
two-fold, clofe and open; the one reprefenting it as if hanging againft a: 
Wall or Wainfcot, and the other, as /ying on a Bench or Table, or on: 
the Ground. Hees | 

We alfo fuppofe, that no Objects ufed in Still-life ought to be repre- - 
fented. /efs.thgu the Life. \\ bins ary leeks 35 oe : 
~ °Tis likewife improper, and againft the Nature of Still-life,. to intro- | 
duce, in any.of the before-mention’d Choices, colour’d Back-works, or 
Vifios, either clofe or open; thats, Landskip, Architecture, or any. 
Kind of living Creatures; which would {poil the very Name of a Still-- 
life: Moreover, it is difficult, if not impoflible, for fuch a Painter to: 
hit-every Thing; °and granting hevcan, [yet .queltion, whether he_ 
would be pleated with the Title of a Still-life Painter... I fay then, 
that the Depth of the Pidture is only to be reprefented by an hanging . 
Curtain, ora Bafs-relief of Wood or Stone, of fuch aColour and Hint... 
as belt fuits. the general Decorum; the one darkilh, and the other fome- 
what lighter. With Blowers, a dark-grey Back-ground fuits | better 
than a white,.. yellow, orred.one.. With Jrwit, white and grey Mar- - 
ble, but not yellow or red. Yet, asa fine Bals-relief requires more - 
Skill than a Flower or Fruit, and fuch like, you may, inftead thereof, , 
introduce a Niche, .with.a God.or Goddels’s Buft therein, proper to the - 
Subject, as.a,.Flora,| Pomona, Bacchus, Apollo, Diana, . or others, \ac- 
cording to the Intent of your Delign, and as you would have it bear — 
either a, particular or general Meaning, which each of thofe Figures ; 
will fupply in Abundance. Flowers are various, and, like Fruits, may - 
be divided into three Sorts, to wit, the Spring, Summer and Autumn ;_, 
and, having different Qualities, are ft for many fine and uncommon: 


Defigns, . 
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Deligns, in Conjun@ion with Bafs-reliefs or Butts, as I have faid; with | 
this Caution, that with Flowers fait mo Fruit, but Ears of Corn, as: 
being airy and pliable; but among Fruits may be fome Flowers, efpe- | 
cially fuch as allude to Ref? and Mirth, as Poppies and Rofes. And 
yet thefe agree beft with Grapes, either in Garlands or Feftoons, 

Let us now, for Exercife and Improvement in this Point, obferve | 
what the Learned fay. The white Lilly is facred to Funo ; Turnfol to 
Apollo; the Rofe to Venus; Diana and Somnus claim the Poppies; Ceres, 
_ the Corn-Flowers; Funo, the Pomegranates ; Bacchus, the Fig-tree and | 

Vine; Ceres, or, Ifs, the Peaches and Ears of Corn; Venus and Apollo, | 
the 4pples; Ops, or Mother Earth, every Thing /he produces throughout | 
the Year. Of Inftruments, the Lyre is dedicated to Apollo, Mercury, and } 
the Muj/es ; the Flute, to Pan and Venus; the LIrumpet, to Mars, &c. 


CHAP, Il. Defgns for Ba/s-reliefs proper to Still-k fe. 


[TH Flowers fuit Zephyrus and Flora, or Venus and Adonis, 
in Courtthip. 

With Fruits, Ceres and Pomona, or Pomona and Vertumnus. With 
Grapes, Bacchus and Ariadne, and merry Bacchanals: And, if there be — 
Mulberries among them, a /leeping Silenus with the Nymph 4ég¢/e is 
moft agreeable. | 

With Mu/fcal Inftruments, Apollo and the nine Mufes; Orpheus play- 
ing, or Arion on the Dolphin. With a Limbrel, Cornet and Cymbal, - 
a Bacchanahan Sacrifice, Feaf?, or Dancing. | 

To the three Sea/ons, as Spring, Summer and Autumn, in one Piece, | 
we may apply Venus, Ceres and Bacchus fitting together according to | 
their Ranks. I exclude the Winter, as improper and difagreeable, and — 
admitting of no other than poor Interpretations; fuch as Hunger, Pe- | 
nury, 3c. which this Seafon brings with it. ] 

That thefe Bafs-reliefs may have due Decorum, you muft obferve, — 
that in Garlands they ought to be Offangular ; in Feftoons, round; and : 
in Groups or Bunches, /guare and parallel with the Frame, efpecially | 
when difpofed hanging above, below, and on the Sides: But when in 
Corners, a Compartment fuits better, and this to be {quare above, and — 
femi-circular at Bottom and both Sides. Thus much as to clofe Bafs- 
rehefs in general. As for the Relief, the flatter it is, the better, and | 

with- — 


k 
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without the leaft Groundjhade, in order to prevent all Maftery and 

onfujion. | 
Touching the other Sort of Still-life, cither ftanding or lying in deep 
Niches, or on Benches or Tables, we have before obferved, that it 
ught not to be reprefented lefs than the Life, and therefore muft come 
Baie! forward in the Piece, as appearing then in its full Force and Qua- 
ity ; even much better with a Light.coming from without than within,. 
a Front, than Side-light. 

There are three Sorts of Grounds which elegantly fet off Fruits. 
Grapes, efpecially the blue, and Cherries, blue Plums, and all Fruits. 
inclinable to be dark, require one of Freeftone. But Apples, Peaches, 
and Apricocks appear better ona dark grey Ground. ‘There is a third: 
Sort, as Pumpkins, Melons, Oranges, Strawberries, and others, which: 
beft become a white Ground, whether they be lying on a Bench or Ta-. 
ble, or in a deep Niche. 

I fhall now defcribe fome. Defigns, which I hope will not be: 
unacceptable to the Artift.. The firft contains the shree blooming: 
Seasons. : 


Table, or Ordonnance.. 


This Piece exhibits a compafs-headed Niche, . fquare within, and its: 
Depth equal to its Diameter. Therein I place.a beautiful Vafe, either? 
of Cryftal, Copper,.or Gold, with Flowers; of which, I fet the thort-- 
eft-ftalkt in the Middle, and the others fpreading on the'Sides. Above;, 
in the Middle, ona Ring, I-hang- two.or three. Bunches of the latacit: 
Sort of Grapes. To the Ring. [ faften a fmall. Ribbon, on which: 
loofely hang, Ears of Corn, intermixed. with fome Corn- flowers, . 
taken up and tied_in the upper Corners of the. Piece, and -hanging; 
down. the Sides: Below, round the. Vafe,. lies fine. and palatable: 
Fruit, of the largeft and beft Sort,. as Melons, Lemons, freth Figs, 
Pomegranates, Walnuts, . as well as Apples, Peaches,,. China-oranges;, 
€s¢,. This is the Subftance of the Piece. 

The Difpofitiom.is thus. The Feftoons,.in.Bunches of an Hand’ss 
Length, are parted with Greens, and tied, which Greens -cover: the: 
Stalks of Corn, and being intermixed, as is faid, .with fome blue.Flow-- 
ers; produce.an agreeable Mixture, without Majfery.. TheiJaums fet~- 
ting them off: are grey Stone, and the Ribbon. dark: Violet... TFhe- 
Grapes, of the largeft Sort, tied to a Copper. Ring, are; in. the Mid-- 
dle, white, and.thofe hanging: on each Side, blue, with a green Leaf. 

ov. 
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or two! This Group 46 well fet off apaintt the Shade of the Hollow’ 
of the Niche, without drawing the Eye from the principal. -My In- 
tention is, to difpofé the Flowers into a large’ Mats of beautiful and light. 
ones; the ftrongeft and fulleft to be in the Middle,‘ confifting of «white, 
yellow, and light red. The higheft'next the Grapes ‘to’ be @Turn-? 
fol, and on the ‘Sides, ‘others of-lefs'Force and Colour} intermix’d. here? 
and there, witha beautiful blue one, -! And: beeaufé the’ Vale,’ on aes! 
count of the Room which the Fruits lying about’ it take up, « cannot’ 
ftand quite forward, the Flowers {preading ‘on the Sides’ muft ‘be* in 
Shade. The Fruits I difpofe contrary again; as the biggeft on the left: 
Side, and thefmalleft and moft tender,’ fuch‘ as Peaches; Apritocks, and] 
Plums; on-the right They “fhould be [falian Fruitss “dpecially the Le-4 
mons at leat two Fijis big; as Being the Ghref of the Group, and govern- | 
ing the relt. If belides the Sea/ons, you would reprefent fome other J 
Meanings, add a Lyre, Violin, or other mufical-Inftroment; which may") 
be fet or hung againft-the light Side of the aforefaid Hollow’; and' thus | 
the Piece is -conipleat. Pe ee Re eS come 
And now, curious Still-life Painters! view this Example with Atten-" 
tion, and confider whether I propofe to ye any Difficulty above your 
Abilities. Ye Flower-paintets, is it more troublefom and artful to imi- | 
tate a Grape, Apple ot Peach, than a Rofe, Lilly, or Turnfol? And | 
ye who prattifé Fruit: only, ‘what Difficulty has 4° Flower more than | 
Fruits; a Pomegranate or-Mclon inwardly or outwardly?‘ ‘Any of thefe4 
maybe fet-ftanding: or lying? béfore ye, as Tong 4s: ye: pleafe > ‘and 167 
may an\Harp, Violin, Lyre, or Flate: Thefe’can ftore ye, and are all” 
in your Power, and your Eyes can determine the Proportions, Meatures | 
and Forms of all that ftands'ftill, hangs, or Hes, and -the foft Pencil, | 
skilfully handled; “bring them naturally and-properly on ‘the Cloth. 7 
Why ‘then do ye'fo often obftinately build om‘ fmngle’Sort> 4 beauti- 7 
ful Flower will certainly pleafé the Eye, ‘but m6re, in CohjunGtion with 
fome frefh and palatable Fruit, and higher yet, with the Addition of. 
fome fine Mufical Inftruments. “Your Cloth ‘may take ‘in fomething of 7 
each, and yet ye moft Times do’it'with a /ngle Sort.” Tf it bé‘a Flow 
er-piece, your Cloth mult however™be “filed, -as it alfo~muft! when the, 
Subject is Fruits'and Mufical Inftruments,. When we’ fay, a Man is a | 
fine Still-life-painter, ‘we are to iuppofe, he paints every Thing either 4 
ftanding ftill; lying, or hanging. shat i 7 ete 
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Second Ordonnance, being the Revere of the former, 


The-chief Obje& in this Ordonnance is a low or /hallow Basket of Fruit, 
‘taking up, in Breadth, the major Part of the Opening. This Basket 
‘is filld with all Sorts of tender and palatable Fruit. Inftead of the 
Grapes over it, I faften to the Ring a Bunch of Flowers with elegant 

Greens, tied up, as in the former ; and againft the Jaumbs of the Niche 
fome mufical Inftruments, as a Flute, Trumpet, Bafloons, Cornets, 
Hautboys, &c. On the right Side of the Basket, lies a porcelain Dith 
of Strawberries ; and behind it, fomewhat deeper in the Niche, a wide 
Glafs of Mulberries, &¢. The hanging Feftoons, on each Side of the 
Bunch of Flowers, confift moitly of Ears of Corn and Greens. The 
main Light takes the Basket of Fruit, confifting moftly of lightith 
white, yellow, and fomewhat red ones, and the thaded Side, of dark, 
black or violet. The Bunch of Flowers over it, contrarily, is made 
up of blue, purple, violet, anda little white and yellow, The mufi- 
cal Inftruments the fame. ‘The other Things, encompafling thefe, as 
the Ears of Corn and Greens, explain themfelves. Ad 

‘This Piece, thus difpofed and artfully executed, is a proper matching 

Pidture for the preceding. “ | 

We fhall fubjoin-a third Ordonnance of a Mufic-piece, (implying 

Harmony) no lefs elegant than the two former. | 


Third Ordonnance. . 


In the Middle of the Hollow of the Niche, I place, on a. Desk, 2 
large Book of Mufick, opening long-ways, on one Side whereof is 
prickt the Cavtus, and on the other the Ba/s, either. in Church og 
Chamber-mufick. Over it, on the Ring, I faften an. Ivory Lyre a: 

-dorned with Gold, and between its Horns hangs a Crown of Laurel 
with a {mall Olive, or Myrtle-branch. All the Wind-inftruments be- 
fore-mentioned, together with the Violin; mutt be difpofed on the 
Sides and behind the Book, and forwards fome Implements pertaining 
thereto, viz. a Screw or: two, Piece of Colophony, Box of. Strings) 
Bafloon or Hautboy-reed, &c. All encompafled by a: beautiful Fe: 
fteon of Flowers, intermixt with Ears of Corn. et | . 

This Piece fuits well between the two others. tes 

As for the Shape of all the three, they will be better, and look 
more noble, if longer than wide. 
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There remains another Sort of S7i//-life, which, with the preceding, | 


would yield.a great Variety. It confifts of all Sorts of rich Things, | 


as Gold, Silver, Cryftal and other Glaffes, Pearls, precious Stones. | 


and Mothér of Pearl. Such Pieces are commonly called Vanita/es.. | 


The famous Ka/f has left many rare Examples of thefe Things, which. | 


deferve the higheft Commendation. 


., Now, to fhew that in this Branch the Artift has. plentiful Materials. : 


for bringing him from a Trade to.an Art, or, in better ‘Terms, .for-en- 
riching the Produtions of the Hand with thofeof the Head, whereby 


he may be reputed.an artful Mafter, I thall'sketch a fourth Ordonnance,. | 
taking for the Subje& Wi/dom, Riches and-Honour. Solomon only pray'd: | 


for Wifdom, and with, it obtained Riches and,Honour. 


Fourth Ordonnance:. 


I place, inthe Middle-of the Piece, every Thing that is.cof/y, viz. | 


Gold, Silver, Pots, Tankards, Salvers, Cups-of Mother of Pearl, Cry- 


ftal, Candlefticks, Heaps of Gold and Silver Coin, full Purfes, &9c., 


On the Ring above, I hang:a, {mall Board, with this Motto: in; Gold: 


Letters, Saprentia Nutrix; or, inftead of the Writing, I putina golden. 


Sun.on.a Sky-colour Ground. On each, Side of it, I hang-fome Books, 
Feftoon-wife, intermixed with Laurels, naval'and mural:‘Crowns, Gar- 
lands of Palm, Laurel, Myrtle, Oak, ¢sc. and faftened. in. the upper 
Corners of the Piece, proceeding: from the Ring, and hanging down 


the. Sides. About them, might be twined a {mall Streamer, with | 
thefe Words, Laboris.Merces, Sapientia Nutrix;, or Premia majora: | 


Laboribis.: : 


. Now, to bring Wi/dom,, which: is.the principal Part of the Piece, in- | 


to the Middle, we may, in lieu. of: the Sun and:Books, hang above, | 


on the ‘Ring, the golden Fleece, and exhibit below,.a Sphinx, with. 


fome Books and Peaches. 


There are other Sorts.of Still-life, as.dead’Fith, Cabbages, Carrots, © 
Turneps, (%¢. which being too low. and poor, and bearing-no particular — 
Significations, I think unworthy to range with thofe  before-mention-. 
ed; how well foever. they be executed, much lefs to.adorn. the:Cabi-. 
nets. of great and wife Men: «But dead Hares, Partridges, Pheafants, | 
and all Sorts of Hunting Equipage, may, as I haye.faid, be praife- | 


worthy.. : 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. Ul, Reprefentations of Still-life, applicable to particular 
| Per/fans. | + 
ALTHO’! have before faid, that the famous Ka/f excell’d in 
Still-life, yet he could give as little Reafon for what he did, as 

others before and fince: He only exhibited what occurr’d to his Thoughts, 
as a Porcelain Pot or Dith, Gold Cup; Mum-glafs,, Rummer of Wine 
with Lemon-peel hanging on it, Clock, Horn of Mother of Pearl 
gold or filver-footed, filver Difh of Peaches, or elfe cut’ China Oran- 
ges or Lemons, a Carpet; and other fuch. ufual Things; without any 
Thought of doing fomething of Importance which might carry fome 
particular Meaning, or be applicable to. fomething. .. Neverthelefs, to 
{hew that this may be done as well in Still-life as in other Reprefen- 
tations, I fhall give the following Sketches made applicable to: parti 
cular Perfons. | 


Table or Ordonnance adapted to a triumphing Warrior. 


Herein we exhibit fome Arms, viz. a Steel Breaft-piece; an Helmet 
elegantly wrought, Shield and Sword, with the Hilt repréfenting:an 
Eagle or Lyon’s Head, a Pike or Spear, bent Bow and a Quiver of Ass 
rows, alfo fome Crowns of Laurel, Palm, and Olive. Above, on the 
Frame, may be faftened, on two Rings, a.Gold.Chain,. to which hangé 
an Heart, befet with precious Stones, coming down to the Breaft-piece 5 
and over it may be the Motto of the Hero to whom we apply the Sub 
ject. We exhibit further, a Gold Crown, Bracelets and Rings, an Hat 
with Feathers and a Diamond Button, and a Trumpet. Under thefe, 
lies an embroider’d Coat on the Table, with a Sleeve hanging down 
from it., On the Wall, or ina {mall Table, may be feen, in Bafs-re- 
lief, Apollo haying killed the Dragon Python, or Perfeus and Andromex 
da, or a Man ina Lyon’s Skin, tearing open'a Tyger’s Mouth; and: 
near him, a Club. | iw 


Comment on the aforefaid Objelts. 
The Bréa/t-piece was anciently taker for a Mark of Underftands» 


ing.and Defence ; for as it guards the Breaft, it preferyes Life, 
= 4A 2 The 


The Helmet denotes an Inclination for War, and a martial Spirit. 


' 
: 
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The Shield, alfoa Token of Defence, was fo much regarded by the | 
Ancients, that they made a Prefent of it to Conquerors, in Confidera- | 


tion of their Valour and Condu&. Virgi/, in his. gth Book, . mentions | 


WHneas’s ordering a Shield to be brought to him, wherewith to reward | 


the Fidelity and Valour of Nifus: The A4rgives had a Cuftom of | 
marching young Men (who had by notable Exploits merited.the Ho- | 


nour) with the Shield of Enhippus carried before them, triumphantly 


thro’ their Town and Territories. We alfo read, that the Palladium, | 
which the Ancients believed fell from Heaven, was a Shié/d, myfteri- j 


oufly reprefenting the Prote&tion of the Roman People and Empire, 


And, according to Numa Pompilius’s‘Explanation, the Shie/d ‘implied 
Succefs and Profperity; whereby he endeavoured to buoy and comfort 


the Roman People, on their being: forely vifited, in his eighth Year, | 
with a Peftilence: which threatned the DeftruStion of all Italy. The} 
Shields were moreover dedicated’ to thofe, who had faved the Town 4 
and -Common-wealth from any great and imminent Danger; and to | 
perpetuate fach a Benefa&tion, and as a Spur to Virtue, they caufed | 
the Story to be engraved or carved on their Shields. The Shie/d and | 


Pike allo fignify War, chiefly in retrieving the Damages fuftained by 
the Enemy, and in putting them to Flight and deftroying them. Yer 
Weapons are of little Advantage, if not ufed with Wifdom and Under- 
ftanding:- Wherefore, we generally fee Pallas reprefented’ with a 


Shield and Pike; the latter fignifying Force and Quicknels of Appre=. 


henfion.. 

~The Pike or Spear alfo denotes the fpreading of a glorious Name. 
For which: Reafon, according to Plutarch, Ly/ppus adorned the Statue 
of Jlexander with it, tho?-others reprefented him with Thunder in his 


Hand, intending- thereby to immortalize the Atchievements of that | 


Heroe.. The Pike or Arrow allo, being thrown or fhot at a Mark, 
hieroglyphically fignifies, the {preading of a glorious Name. Yet, 
according to the Ancients, the Pite or Spear not only implied Royal. 
Grandeur and Authority, but was likewife the ufual Reward.for thofe 
who had. fhewed. their Bravery in: conquering the Enemy: As Pliny 


fays, that:Sicinniug Dentatus, for his admirable Valour, was prefented. 


with twelve Pikes. Ft/?us Pompeius thinks, that Generals received the _ 


Pike or Javelin, in token of their being intrufted. with the principal 
Management of the. War and Empire; and that therefore it was cul- 
tomary to fell the Prifoners publickly, /ub Hajia, or under the Pike 
or Spear. 7 Sa ene 


The_ 
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The Sword, in Reference to War, fignifies Fury, Cruelty, Fright, 
 Perfecutionand Threatening with Death. Wi | j 
"The Bent Bow is likewile a Sign of War; and the rrows fignify 

the People, or the Enlargement of Power. allo Velocity and quick 
Motions. 
~The Grown of Laurel was the ‘Token of Conquerors,. and thofe who: 
performed any glorious A@,, as the ancient Remains fufficiently inform 
us. And we learn from Hiftory, that the Roman Generals and Com- 
manders ufed,.in their Triumphs, to prefent. a Grown of Laurel ta. 
Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The ancient Romans alfo ufed.to beftow. a Palm on thofe who tri- 
umphed, as a general ‘Token of. Vitory. And the Palm-tree, tho’ 
prefled by an heavy Weight, will yet grow againft it; wherefore, in 
hot Battles, *tis efteemed a Token of Vittory,. which can only be got 

by a firm Refolution to refift and defpife Dangers and Adveriities. 

“The Olive is likewife a. Mark of. Victory ;. the Ancients: adorning. 

their Trophies and. warlike Monuments with its Branches, or decking, 
the Head of the Conqueror with a Crown of its Leaves.. 

The gold Chain. was the Roman Reward for Valour and Virtue ;, it: 
not only recompenfing, Merit, but ferving for a Badge of Honour, 
Glory and Efteem. The Roman Hiftory informs us, that the Son of. 
Tarquinius Pri/cus, tho’ but 14. Years of Age, charged the Enemies in 
the open Field, and conguer’d them; wherefore,. to immortalize. his 
Valour, he was the firft who was honour’d with a go/d Chain: Tho’,. 
according to others, Her/iius, the firft Son born of the. ravifh’d Sa> 
bines- at Rome, firft received that Honour. Wealfo read, that Sicin- 
aius Dentatus was 63 Times rewarded with a gold Ghain, and.25 Times: 

with other Gold or gilt Prefents. 
The Heart befet with precious Stones, hanging dowm to the Brea/?: 
on a gold Chain, fignifies, that wholfome Adyiceand Deliberation {pring: 
from the innermoft of the Heart; wherefore, thole who triumph- 
ed were introduced with this go/d Chain. about their Necks,,in the ut- 
moft Part whereof, or the Heart hanging down to the Breaft, they ima: 
‘red were contained Herbs and Balm,. which fecured the ‘Iriumphers; 
cent Malice and Envy. 4/conius particularly remarks, that. the. Chil-- 
dren of the Nobles or free Citizens wore thole Chains; but the Lis. 
berti or- Freed-men, for Diftinétion’s Sake, had them only of Silver. 
and Copper :. To which, fuvena/, in his Satyrs, alludes,, laying, The. 
Poor mujt be. content with Copper. : 


ihe 
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The gold Qrown' and Bracelets, which’ adorned both the Shoulders | 
and Arms, were likewife the Rewards of great A@ions. Thefe Gifts | 
were preferved for Pofterity, as a Spur for young People indefatigably | 
to tread in the Steps of their Fore-fathers.. | Titas Livius, in hig 10th | 
Book, fays, that, after the Viory. obtained over the Samnites near | 
Aquilonia, Papirius, on that Occafion, prefented Sp. Nautius, His Ne- 
phew, Spurius Papirius, 4 Captains anda Troop of Pikemen, with | 
Bracelets and gold Crowns ; giving the other Captains, Foot-foldiers and 
Horlemen, Bracelets and Ornaments of Silver, which they called Cor- 
nicula, or little Horns.. And Decjus the. Tribune received a gold Crown 
from Aulus Cornelius Colfus, for defending a certain ftrong Place, be- 
longing to the Romans, again{t the Samnifes, and forcing them: to raife 
the Siege. | 
THe Rowan alfo efteemed the “Rings as Badges of Honour and No= 
bility : For, according to Titus Livius, in his third Book, treating of 
the fecond Punic War, on Mago’s being difpatch’d by Hannibal to no- 
tify to the Carthaginians the bloody Defeat of the Romans in the 
Battle of Canna, he poured out before them an Fleap of gold Rings; 
taken as Booty from the Slain‘; adding, to extol the Vidtory, that, 
among the Romans, none but the Great‘and Noble were allowed to 
wear them. And, towards the Clofe of his gth Book, he relates, 
that on Flavius his being, in a publick Affembly, chofén LHdilis, or 
Superintendant ‘of the publick Buildings, the Nobility were fo difpuft: — 
ed, that feveral of them laid down their Sold Rings and other Tokens 
of Honour and Efteem. And the eloquent Cicero, in his ath Oration _ 
againit Yerres, reproaches' him for beftowing, in a publick Affembly of 
the People, the'Tokens of Honour, Go/d Rings, ‘on méan and unworthy 
People: With whom agrees Ajconius, faying, That’ thé Fafces,’ Civic 
Crown and go/d Rings were, by the People, look*d on as Badges of Li- / 
berty and Nobility, and always attended with Honour and profitable | 
Incomes. | 
The Grecks reputed the Hat or Cap as a Token of noble Extrac- 
tion ; wherefore they teprefented the Head of Olffes covered with a 
Cap or Hat,’as being noble both’ by Father and’Mother. For this : 
Reafon, we commonly fee on the ancient Coins and’Medals an Hat or 
Cap, circum{cribed LIBER TAS. MN 
‘The Diamond’ is indifputably the hardeft, and, for its fparkling, the — 
moft beautiful and perfe@ of alf precious Stories, and (which is moff — 
{urprizing and remarkable) it refifts the’ confuming Fire; without’ lofing 
any of its Virtue or Excellence. Wherefore tis ufed as an Hierogly- 
phie of immoveable Firmnels. in. Profperity and Adyerfity: Accord- 


ingly, 


~ 
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ngly, the).Ancients: alfo. attributed. coiit. a fuperriatural Quality of 
reeing the Heart from vain Fear and Defpair, and that it never left 
a Man either in his Preflured or Dangets, when principally he ought to 
be Mafter of himéelf. 

The, Plume of Feathers alfofignifies, Honour and Nobility, and 
| The Trumpet, Efteem and an immortal Name. 
The. embroider’d Goat, called Tunica Palnata, was an Under-gar- 
ment commonly. worn by thofe who triumph’d ; according to Titus 
Livius in his 1oth Book: And Ifdorus Hi/palenfis, in his Originum,, 
lib. 19.\fays, that thofe who had conquer’d ufed to receive a Gown, 
called Toga Palmata or Toga Piffa, from the Viétories and Palm-: 
branches. work’d ‘init. And Macrobius, lib, 11. Saturnal. cap. 6., 
Sanh that Tudlus Hoffilius firft. introduced this Garment among the. 

omans,. ogee 

The two firtt Ba/s-reliefs explain themfelves,, and by the Third,. 
we mean, Strength; for the Lion’s Skin implies high Underftanding 
and Refolution of Mind, and the Club, Condu& and Intrepidity. 


Second Ordonnance, relating to a Fudge. 


In this, we reprefent a pair of Scales, a Sword, Looking-glafs, Scep=. 
ter topp’d with an Eye, a Board with a Triangle thereon inclofing the. 
Number I..and the Image of Truth, an. Hazel-wand and Fafces, a. 
ithe, Rod; Ax, gold Chain, Staff twined with. Ivy, a large Folio- 
book, whereto is atfixed the Coat of Arms of the Commonwealth ;. 
and on the Wall, a-fruitful Palm-tree in Ba{s-relief. 


Explanation. of thefe Odjetts: 


The Sealés, commonly placed: in the Hand of Juftice, fignify, that,, 
weighing all’ Men’s Aétions,. fhe affigns to every one what God 
has décreed him; wherefore the Heathens: alfo reprefented Afrea 
afcended to Heaven, and feated: there between the Lion and Scales ;, 
intimating thereby, that a Judge ought refolutely to. punith ‘Trani- 
reffions, according:to their Merit, without refpecting Perfons.. - 

The Sword likewife fignifies, Juftice and the Severity of the Law ;. 
according to: the: Apoftle,. A: Ruler is the Minifter of God,: 
gud bears not: the: Sword: in: vain,, to execute Wrath on.bim that does 


Evil, 
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The Looking-gla/s in the Hand of Prudence’ detiotes: reforming ‘of! 
Manners. CORR aon, sk oil See 
The ancient Aigyptians, by the Hieroglyphic Figure of the Scepter’ 
with an open Eye, fignifed, the abfolute Authority of Equity and 
Prudence ; which, always watching and penetrating Men’s A&tions, juit- 
ly reward each according to his Bekah 3 
Plutarch,:in his Dottrine of the Pythagoreans, intimates, that the 
Triangle is the molt perfect Figure of Jultice. Some place the Num- 
ber J. within it, becaufe we therein fee the Godly Charaéter of the 
_ Almighty. | 
'» The Image of Truth explains itfelf. ae 
The Hazel-wand fignihtes Ecclefiaftical, and the Fa/ces, Secular Dig- 
nity ; or: Religion and ‘Policy. | : 
The Sithe is the Hieroglyphic of Chaftifement ; as we read in the 
Prophet Zechariah, that the Sithe, he faw in a Vifion, was going forth] 
to cut off all thofe who ftole or {ware. | 
The Rod allo implies Punifhment, for the Support of good Difcipline 
and Laws according to Equity and Jultice. | 
The Romans,-and fome of the Greeks, took the 4x Hierog] phically} 
for heavy Chaftifement; as we fee in the Medals and Coins of Tenedos, 
mentioned by Pollux: For the King of Tenedos, having publithed a 
Law, that any Perfon catcht in Adultery fhould be put to Death with 
the .4x, and in compliance therewith not {pared his own Son, he com- 
manded this Story to be {truck on the Coins and Medals, in order to be 
thereby immortaliz’d. : ais : 
The Agyptians likewile applied the Bulla, or gold Chain and Heart, 
to their Judges; intimating, that, making pure Truth their only Aim, 
they ought to be impartial, and give Judgment without refpe of] 
Perfons. | 
. The Staff twined with Ivy fignifies, that Juftice ought to be protett- 
ed: For by the Sta# is underftood Authority, and by the Jvy, ProteGtiony 
which fhould always flouriih. : 
The /arge Folio-book contains the Statutes and Ordinances of the 
Country. me ee 
The Fruit of the Palm-tree, reprefented in Bafs-relief, being of equal) 
Size with the Leaves, the Ancients would thereby fignify Juftice and: Equi- 
ty. This Tree alfo confifting of lafting Matter, and not altering or decay~ 
ing fo foon as others, ferves for a, Pattern of. the Maintenance of Juftice: 
without Impediment or Alteration: And as it never drops it’s Leaves,. 
as others do, and refifts all Preflure and Weight, thereby is implied, 
that 
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hat Judges ought not to be biaffed, but withftand thofe who endeavour 
to draw them from their Duty by fair Words, Gifts or Intrigues. 


Ordonnance relating to a Lawyer. 


: 
7 


: 


| In this Table we exhibit a Plaifter-figure of Mercury winged at 


Head and Feet, ftanding on a Square-ftone or Pedeftal, having in one 
Hand his golden Caduceus twined with Serpents, and in the other an 
Olive-branch. By him is a plaifter Sphinx. Alfo a Sword and Shield, 
a Lyre or Harp, a burning Lamp, an Ink-horn with Pens anda Roll 
of Paper, a Sieve, fome of the principal Law-books, anda Bible. In 
a {mall Vafe or Pot may be fet an Iris or two. Above, ona Ring, 
hang three Garlands ; one compofed of Laurel and Ivy, another of 
Cedar and Myrtle, and the third of Oak-leaves. On the Wall, or 
in a {mall Table, we fee, in Bafs-relief, the Fable of A&nerva brought 
forth out of fupiter’s Brain. 


Explanation of the Objects. 


Mercury implies the Impreffion of Words upon the Mind, and the 
Force of Eloquence: Wherefore, the Ancients beliey’d, he was the 
Meflenger and Interpreter of the Gods. be 

The Sguare-/toue whereon he ftands fignifies the Regard for and Sta- 
bility of the Laws and Rules whereby to direft our Speeches: For 
which Reafon Mercury is filed Tetragonus, or Square, that is firm and 
certain. 

His Staff or Caduceus intimates, that obftinate Tyrants muft yield 
to the Lawsand fluent Charms of Eloquence. By the Serpents twined 
about the golden Rod the Ancients mean, that Eloquence, temper’d with 
Ingenuity and Prudence, can eafily bring Men to Reafon. Some alfo 
would have the volden Rod in the Hand of Mercury to fignify, the Ex- 
cellence and Eminence of honourable Offices due to thofe who imploy 
their Eloquence. (the Gift of Heaven) in their Neighbours Welfare and 
the common Good. 

By the Olive-branch in Mercury’s. Hand is underftood, Peace; for 
the Ancients believed, it compofed the Differences of contending Parties. 

His Wings at Head and Feet were affigned him to fignify, the Readi- 
nefs and Force of Eloquence. es 

The Sphinx fhews, that nothing .is fo-abfrufe or occult that a 
Lawyer’s. penetrating. Judgment, cannot clear. . | , 
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We compare Jurifprudence to the Sword and Shield: For as a War- 
rior thereby defends himfelf and annoys his Enemy, fo a Council gets 
his Caule by the Dint of {trong Arguments and well.grounded Con- | 
clufions. : 

The ancient Romans fignified, by the Lyre or Harp, a Man of great 
Learning and Judgment; for that Inftrument is compofed of divers. 
Strings and Sounds, producing fine Harmony ; like the Lawyer when 
he reconciles the Difference of Things to Reafon, in order to make con-_ 
tefting Parties agree. By the Harp or Eyre, we allo underftand, 
that Harmony arifes from different and diffonant Cords * ang 
that People of contrary Sentiments meeting together, may, by 
a good Union, fettle and tranfmit to Pofterity an excellent Form of 
Government. And as P/ato, in his Timaeus, ftilesthe Sout a Concert or 
tweet Harmony, fo Concord may be jultly call’d, the Soul of the State. 
The Greeks and Romans fay, the Lyre was partly invented by Mercury 
and partly by others. 

The Shape of the ancient Lyre is this: It was bent like two Horns, 
join’d together, having a {welling Belly, and on top an Handle. It js 
{aid to have had but three Strings, and thefe could produce feyen 
‘Tunes, making a perfect Harmony. ‘The three Strings were affigned 
in Imitation ef rhe three Seafons of the Year known-to the Feyptians, 
viz Summer, Winter and Spring, each confitting of four Months; and 
they attributed the Cantus to the Summer, the ba/s to Winter and the 
Treble to-the Spring. Others fay, that this A pplication refpeéts Man; 
whole Body, confilting of four Elements, and the Soul, in reference to 
iv’s Ads, of three, thus makes the Number feven 3; Which together” 
produce a perfect Harmony. 

Darknels flies the Light of true Knowledge and Underftanding, | 
Wherefore the Lamp is fometimes taken for the’ Works’ done by its 
Light; for asthe Night, thro” its Stillnefs, is very proper for Study, | 
fo the Greek Poets alfo gave the Night a Name which lignified‘the pro- 
ducing Underftanding, Wifdom and Gladneis; as the Mind is then 
apt for Meditation. Accordingly, the frequent Proverb of Students _ 
is, Plus Olei quam Vini; He jpent moie in Oil than Wines meaning, 
more Time in diligent Labour of the Mind, to attain Sciences, than 
in taking Walks, Feafting or other Diverfions. Epicharmus uled to { . 
that he, who would ftudy great Things; muft not, for the Sake of 
Eafe, {pare the Nights. : . 

The Afeyptians underftood, by the Ink-horn, Pens, and Rol/ of Pa- 
per, all Things whereby Arts and Sciences might. be reprefented.. ” 
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By the Sieve, the fame People hicroglyphically meant, the Fruitful- 
nefs of Inftruétion in Arts and Sciences; alfo, the Writers of facred 
and myfterious Things : For as the Steve feparates the Good from the 
Bad, fo their Lawyers, who were alfo ftiled Priefts, knew how, thro’ 
their Prudence and Wifdem, to diftinguifh between Things concerning — 
Life and Death ; accordingly, they made ufe of the Word Sieve for 
exprefling what’s true and known. Others fay, that by that Imple- 
“ment is fignified, a Man of great Knowledge and Perfection, who can 
difcourfe of Things divine and human with equal Penetration. More. 
over, as the Sveve feparates the Flour from the Bran, fo Experience 
‘fits us for difcerning between good and bad, right and wrong. Where- 
fore Virgil, in the firft Book of his Georgics, rightly ftiles it, Myftica 
Vannus lacchi, the myftic Fan (or Sieve) of Lacchus. Some apply to 
this Point the Saying of the Philofopher Antifthenes ; that it were 
great Folly not to know how to diftinguifh the Corn from the Chaff; 
meaning the learned and beneficial Citizens from the illiterate, 

Next to the Bible the chief Authors for Law are, viz. among the 
Greeks, Solon, Lycurgus, Demofthenes and Iocrates: Among the Ro- 
mans, Cato, Cicero, Hortenfius and Cafar ; their Leges and Orationes ; 
alfo the Corpus Byzantinum and Corpus Juris or Fuftinianeum, compi- 
led by Theophilus and Dorotheus, Senators under the Emperor Juftini- 
an, from a Series of ancient Law-books: Among the Spaniards, Dj- 
dacus Caverruvias, Francilco de Salgado, Secretary to Philip 1. and 
Ferdinandus Vafquius: Among the French, acobus Cujacius, and 
Marcus Antonius Muretus: Among the Germans, .Frit(chius and 
Carpzovius: And among the Dutch, Hugo Grotius, Groenewegen, 
Xe. 
The Herb or Flower Iris is an Emblem of Eloquence, according to 
Flomer, who, to defcribe that of the Trojan Embaffadors, reprefents 
them.as having eaten the blooming Jris; meaning, their being tho- 
roughly skill’d in pleafing Eloquence ; for that Flower, by its Variety 
of Colours, is not unlike the heavenly Iris or Rainbow, whom the 
Ancients accounted the Goddefs of Eloquence, | fe 

The Garland of Laurel, intermixed with Ivy-leaves, fignifies, that 
Lawyers are, for their excellent Labours and Parts, to be had in perpe- 
tual Remembrance: For, by the Laurel, the Ancients underftood a 
natural Force and Fruitfulnefs of Underttanding, and by the-Jvy, 
which, tho’ at firft creeping along the Ground, at lafl tops the higheft 
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“Trees and Buildings; the Skill or Experience which Lawyers obtair 
‘by continual Labour and Praétice. 

It will not be difagreeable to that Body of Men, that, for i immorta~ 
lizing their Names and Memories, we add the Garland ‘of Cedar and 
Myrtle to’ the Laurel and Ivy; fince, touching great and eloquent 
Men, we may very well conclude with Perfims and Horace, Cedro dig- 

“na Dei. They have {poken Things worthy to be cut in Cedar, or to be 
everlafting ; for,the Cedar is, among Trees, the Emblem of Eter 

“nity, as never rotting or mouldering thro’ Age: ; wherefore, the Ark of 
‘the Covenant was alfo made of it. The Myrtle fignifies, a Mind en 
riched with many Endowments. 

Among the Crowns, with which the Romans ufed to adorn the 
Heads of Legiflators and Pleaders, that of Oak-leaves was in great 

Efteem, as implying, the Confervation of the Town and Citizens, 

‘Several Reafons are affigned for this Sort of Crowns. Some fay, that 
originally the Arcadians were firft honoured with it for the Antiqui- 
ty of their Oracles. Others think it proceeded from that Tree’s be- 
ing facred to ‘fupiter, the Patron of the Dodonean Oracle, and Proteé- 
or of Towns ; ; and that therefore it was very reafonable to crown n thofe, | 
‘who had faved a Citizen either by Arms or Law, with the Leaves o 

“that Tree, dedicated to the Tutelar-god of all Towns. Others are off 
Opinion, that the Ok was the firft-made of the Trees, and has been 
the firft Nourifher of Mankind, and Material for the Oracles. We fee 
to this Day a certain Medal Sieh: this Derick Infcription, ELTEIPATAN,, 
reprefenting an Eagle treading on Thunder, and two Oak-branches 
bent Garland-wife ; which was doubtlefS the Coin of Epirus, alluding. 
to the Oak of Chacuie, and the Dodonéan Oracle. 

By Minerva proceeding from Jupiter’s Brain, we reprefent the Na- 
ture and Activity of Underftanding and Wildom for gaining Jurifpru-. 
‘dence: She likewife implies, mature and wary Deliberation. Where- 
fore fome hold, that Fupiter knew Metis, or Counfel and Prudence, 
and then brought forth Minerva : For Wifdom and oe tae are. 

only attainable by mature Deliberation and Advice. 


Table er Ordonnance relating to a Divine. 


. We exhibit herein the Bible or Scripture, a fmall Altar, a burn-. 
ing Lamp, Breaft-plate, Sword, two Arrows, a2 Drum or Timbrel, 
Table-bell, Harp, Ciftern and Cenfer; Sieve, Meafure of Corn,. Baf- 

ket 
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ket of Bread anda Lump of Leaven, a Salt-feller with Salt, a white. 
‘linnen Girdle, Bundle of Flax, Waggon-whecl, Saphire-ring, Olive- 
branch, Sheet of Paper whereon are three conjoined Circles, inclofed 
within a fourth, and under them an equilateral Triangle and a Square. 
In a fall Pi@ture is feen a Landskip, exhibiting among other Things, . 
'a Rock, a Palm, a Cedar-tree and an Hill fending forth abun- 
datice of Water. On the Wall, in Bafs-relief, is an Elephant rearing 
his Trunk towards Heaven, as alfoa Stork and Cock: But above all, 
we muft not forget the fruitful Muftard-feed, a Sprig whereof we have 
fet, in a Pot or Vafe, on the Table with the other Objects ; an Expla-- 
nation whereof follows. 

Adamantins and others tell us, that the Power of the Univerfe 
muft yield to the Di€tates of Religion. A further Explanation of the 
Bible is unneceflary, fince it is fufficiently known to every Body.. 

‘The Altar is accounted the Hieroglyphic of Piety; of which, E 
have treated in Book IX. pag. 493, 494. | 

Plutarch compares the Lamp to the Body, the Habitation of the: 

“Soul; and its (bining Light.to the Faculty of Underftanding. But in: 
Scripture,. we often find, that by the Lamp are meant the Doctors and: 
Teachers of Arts, Sciences and Myfteries, who /bould be fet on the Can- 
dleftiick, in order to expel Darknefs, and light thofe in the Houfe.. In: 
another Paffage, it’s faid, that the Light ought not to be hidden, &c.. 
And if the Light, according to Scholafticus in his Climax, come to be 
in Darknels, what will not the Darknes.of Nature, or Men ignorant 
of God, be guilty of 2: Some again underftand by the Light, the Gofpel:: 
Others, St. Yobu the Baptifi, who is alfo called, a burning Lamp.. 
The Prophets were alfo Lamps, but burning dim, as {peaking myfte--. 
sioufly: But St. Fobs, as with a Finger, has pointed out our Saviour. . 
Encherius obferves, that by the Lamp is fometimes meant, good: 
Works; and therefore the Gofpel fays, Let your Light fo fbine: 
before Men, that they may [ee your good Works, Kc: The Light ox 
Fire fometimes likewife hicroglyphically fignifies, Devotion and Piety. . 
If earthly Things can in any wife unite us with the: heavenly, no-- 
thing in Nature has greater Affinity with the Mind and. Spirit: than. 
Fire, becaufe it lights and clears every thing, and makes us intimate. 
with Heaven... : 

The Philofopher Antithenes, fpeaking of the Breaff-plate, common: - 
Ay faid, that Virtue was a conflant Defences becaufe tt could never be 
lof; for the Arms. of We[dom-and Underflanding are: lafting tothofe 
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who are rightly arrayed with them. In which Senfe St, Pay] exhorts his} 
Congregation to put on the Armour of Faith for quenching the fery Darts: 
of the Wicked, agreeable to Horace, 4 


———— Qui pettus praceptis format amicis, 


The Apoftle St, Paul fays, that the Word of God is quick and pow 
erful, and foarper than any two-edged Sword, piercing even to the divid= 
ing afunder of Soul and Spirit, and of the Foints and Marrow: Ipti- 
mating, that tho’ the Stone in the Kidneys feem incurable, “yet the § 
Word of God can convert and cure the hard Stone of our Unbelief. | 
For, by our Saviour’s Coming on Earth, we have learnt what the Fleth 
and Spirit incline to; and his Doétrine has, like a two-edged Sword, 
divided the Spirit from the Fleth, that we might afterwards lead a 
{piritual Life, as being not in the Flefh, but in the Spirit, elteeming | 
the Corruption of the Fletha great Gain, when, thro’ the Spirit, we | 
obtain eternal Life. | 

Eucherius thinks, that the Words in Pf. cxxvii. — As. Arrows are 
in the Hand of a mighty Man, fo are the Children of the Youth, allude 
‘to the Apoftles and their Miffion into all Countries; becaufe, in their 
Travels, they pierced Men’s Hearts with the Doétrine of Chrif2, as with | 
a darting Arrow, and brought them from Darknefs to Light : For 
by the 4rrows, in feveral Places of Scripture, is underftood God's 
Word, ‘penetrating the Soul'as with a two-edged Sword. 

We find in facred Writ, that the Almighty is to be praifed with 
Drums or Timbrels. And Gregory, in the 6th Book of his Epiftles to 
Athanafius, emblematically fhews by the Drum, kind Remembrance ; 
For, fays he, as the Materials of that Inftrument are long before pre~ ¥ 
pared to fit it for Sound, fo a Man fhould pioufly endeavour to thank his 
‘Creator, and loudly praife him for bis Benefits. : 

The Re//s hanging, according to Mo/es’s Command, at the Hem of 
the High-prieft’s Garment, emblematically fignified the Publithing of — 
God’s Will; and his being heard by their Tingling on entring into — 
-ot coming forth of the Holy of Holies, intimates, that the Miniftry 
fhould always have the Word and Laws -of God in their Mouths; for 
rebuking, exhorting or comforting, according to the Weaknelg and 
Tranfgreffions of Men. 2 : 
-, The Harp formerly reprefented) all Kinds. of “Arts and Virtues : 
And Eu/ebius thinks, it.takes its Name from a Greek. Word, fignifying 
As much as to infru& in excellent Sciences. And-thus the ‘Songs | 
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bf Orpheus and Proclus among the Heathens, and David among the 
7ews, have powerfully incited to Piety and good Living. ae 
_ By Water and Fire, or the Ci/fern and Cenfer, the Aigyptian Priefts 
inderftood a Purgation from Spots and Filth; even from the Darknels 
f Ignorance by Means of pure Doftrine. Accordingly, after Fune- 
Ps the Ancients purified themfelves with Water and fmoking Per- 
umes, the latter hieroglyphically reprefenting Prayers and divine Doc- 
trine, as He/ychius Bifhop of Ferufalem writes. 

The fame People meant by the Sveve the Fruitfulne’s of InftruSior 
in Arts and Sciences. Others, the End of all Things, as by often exa- 
mining ourfelves.to learn Quietnefs-of Life, and by due Reflection on 
pee is paft, prefent and-to come, to make Profperity and. Adverlity 
equal, | | 
+ Doftrine and Inftruétion thofe People called 5 BO}; which, being 
interpreted, fignifies: Plenty, or all that is neceflary for Life 5. 
as if the.Study of Sciences require a good Fortune. -4ri/iotle fays, 
the Rich fhould ftudy Philofophy. And Zechariah, a noted Man, 
among the ews, If you have Flour, you will learn the Law: 
If you have Knowledge inthe Law, you will want no Flour : The Law 
implying Knowledge and Sciences, and the F/our every ‘Thing neceflary 
for Suftenance. But I think, according to Aigyptian Wifdom, that 
this Doétrine rather refpeéts the Soul than the Body ; for it’s believed, 
that the Basket of unleaven’d Bread, which Jaron and his Sons only , 
were to offer, hieroglyphically fignified the Tongue or Word, or eter- 
nal and heavenly Eloquence; for as Bread fupports the Body, fo the 
Word of God nourifhes to eternal Life. And becaufe Bread, by a ge- 
neral Confent, implies Do&rine and Inftruétion ; to whom mutt -we re- 
turn our Thanks, but to him who by his Doftrine bas enlightened our 
Underftanding, and+is the Fountain of Plenty and Perfetion. In this 
Senfe the Bread, called the Loaves of two Tenth+deals of fine Flour; | 
offer’d, asin Leviticus xxiii. fora Meat-offering, fignified the Law and 
the.Gofpel ; but according to our Saviour when under Temptation, that. 
a..Man. did not live by Bread alone; but by every Word proseeding out of 
the Mouth of God. 

In Baking, the Leaven has in Scripture divers Significations : “Among - 
others it implies human-Sciences. Now-Sciences are divided into hu+ 
man and divine, the former fubje€t to the Diverfity of Words, but the 
latter conftant and everlafting ; for whatis once truly perfect always re+- 
mains fo ; and the Fire which once warms will always warm, as long | 
as tis Fire. Exernal Providence and Government of all created“Beings . 
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are endlefs; and thus Nature, Philofophy, Ethics and’ Theology are. 
very comformable to the Deity: But Grammar, Rhetorick, and Dias! 
le€tica are call’d human Sciences: Wherefore, fays Origines, the Lea-: 
ven 1s not ufed in Offerings. For Divines underftand by it, human Sci. 
ences, the Matter and Force whereof lies only in Words; which ne-! 
verthelefs are Aids, becaufe the Purity, of Speech, which ‘Grammar! 
teaches, thews the Beauty and Excellence of Eloquence: obtained by’ 
Rhetorick, and the Method of Reafoning and Oppofition, gained by’ 
Dialeética, is an Help to many. other Sciences, | | 

Philofophers fay, that the Products of the Earth are owing to Sa/f,! 
Divines compare it to the Goilpel, alledging Leviticus, Chap. 2. Witbq 
all thine Offerings thou fhalt offer Salt: Or in all your Doftrines you 
mult be governed by thofe of the Apoftles, who, according to our} 


Saviour, are the Sa/t of the Earth. ‘The Frankincenfe put on the raj 
Cakes, according to the fewi/h Rite, the feventy Interpreters have | 
rendered Sait, to fignify the apoftolical Do@rine; foras Sa/t makes J 
Meat palatable, fo, according to fefychius, Inftru€tion and Exhorta< 
tion caufe in usa Smell and Tafte of Divine Wildom; whereby our 
good Works, as Faith, Hope and Charity produce Fruit acceptable to. 


God. 

The fewi/h Pricfts were commanded to fet the People a Pattern of 
Chaftity, Piety and good Behaviour, and to be always ready to walk 
in God’s Paths, as appears by the white Linnen Girdle, fignifying the 
molt facred and myfterious Doétrine, by which they ought to govern 
themfelves and their Congregations. $eremiah’s Girdle had the fame 
Meaning, as Cyri/ largely fhews. As the Girdle was white Linnen, 
we are led to confider the firft Matter it was made of, to wit, 
Flax. : 

The Seed of Flax comes up as green as Grafs in a fhort Time after} 
fowing ;. and having bloflom’d and {fet its Seed, °tis then pull’d, and 
rotted in Water, and afterwards laid to dry in the Sun; and then being 
beaten to a Softnefs, it is comb’d and hatchel’d, and {pun into Thread: 
After boiling in ftroug Lye it is made into a Web of Linnen, and 
whitened, for a Drefs wherein to appear before God. The Care ne> 
ceflary about this Herb, which is. an Emblem of undefiled Life, ought: 
continually to be had in View; that, laying afide ‘Things vain and una 
profitable, we may, by Means of Science, render ourfelyes irreproves 
able, and thro’ Adyerfity and Temptations obtain the white Garment | 
of Glory, The quick and eafy Growth of Flaw fhews, how eafily. Virs’ 
tues and Sciences are, attainable, if we fet teadily: about them. " He/y. 
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hius underftands by the Flaw, the frail Efforts of Mortals, andthe 
hread of the Almighty’s Will always remaining with us: Wherefore 
t is the Duty of the Miniftry, by their conftant Labours, to give out 

e Flax whereof to prepare a Garment of good Works. 
| Many among the Learned emblematically fignify, by the Waggon- 
vheel, Divinity ; becaufe the Whee/ never touching the Ground but in 
syne Point, fo the Soul ought to be elevated towards God. Thus 
Divines are rightly compar’d to a Wheel; that, by forfaking earthly 
Thoughts, their Converfation thould always be in Heaven. ; 

The Sapphire was always in great Efteem, as emblemitically _re- 
prefenting Sovereignty and Prieithood. Some fay, that this Stone 
draws heavenly Influences from F/upiter and Saturn; and that thofe 
vho wear it obtain all their Defires; as from ¥upiter, Dominion and 
Authority, and frorn Saturn, the Prietthood. But, according to the 
Fathers, this Stone reprefents the Throne fpoken of by Ezekiel, | 
to wit, the Seat of God, eternal, good and Almighty. And Euche- 
rius underftands, by the Make of the Heavens, the Society of thé 
Pious and Ele&t: Wherefore, fays He/ychius, the Vhrone of Sapphire 
fignifies the tenth or Empyreal Heaven: For by the Colour he under- 
ftands, Purity, Clearneis and heavenly Light, always inftruting the 
Church in unalterable and pure Do€trines. 

We learn from Scripture, that the Olive-tree was originally the Em- 
blem of Peace ; for no fooner did the Waters abate, but the the Dove, 
which Noah fent, foon after returned with an Olive-leaf, asa Token 
that the Wrath of Heaven being appeafed, God took Compaffion on 
the Remains of human Race and other Creatures in the Ark, and 
therefore caufed the Waters to retire into the Bowels of the Earth. 
The Olive-branch is alfo, in Scripture, the Emblem of a pious Man; 
as we fee in the Gofpel, that the Light ought to burn pure on the Can 
dleftick, whereby our Saviour intimates, that both Preachers and Hear- 
ers fhould fill their Lamps with the Oil of Chriftian Virtnes, The 
{ame Tree, for its continual Verdure, is alfo taken for the Emblem of 
Hope ; accordingly, Ba/ilims.wilh’d we might be like it, becaufe, a- 
bounding with Bloffoms and fhining Greennefs, it’.always affords 
Hope of what is to come ; or the durable: Fruits of Piety and Mercy. 

The wifelt Agyptians and Greeks did, when Men’s Underftandings 
were fimple and void of Sophiftry,: very properly call the Chain of 
certain Sciences, Encyclopedia; as being by three Circles {o link’d to- 
gether, that the Center of the one is the Beginning of the other, and 
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thofe infcribed within a larger, call’d Theology. For the inner Cireleg 
fignify, haman Sciences, which, getting Root by means of Cuftomm 
Reatons and: Nature, are perverfely taken for infallible: But the Cirs 
cle infcribing them denotes divine Sciences. We underftand the e 
Things emblematically of the Drefs and Ornaments of the High-prie t 
among the Jews ; for his Girdle implied, itreproveable Manners ; hig 
pricfily Garb, Truth, found Doétrine and Difcourfes, which with thei 
Explanations let Men into the Knowledge of Things: or Philofophy. 
_ and his glittering Robe fignified, pure Divinity, having no other ‘Lé - 
dency but a Correction of Manners and leading to Virtue and Heaye | 
Scripture teaches, that the Spirit of Wildom enters not into the Heart @ 
the Wicked: Accordingly, Mofes denied the Unclean and Sinfal aa 
Entrance into the Tabernacle ; Thereby intimating, that thofe w 4 
improve in Virtue and the Knowledge of God, ought by the Ute of 
the five Loaves (according to Cyril) or the five tart Books of the Law4 
to prepare their Hearts for the two Fifhes, or the Doétrine of the Ee 
vangelifts and Apoftles, and therein to preferve. Next to the Science 
for Improvement.of Manners, Divines fhould endeavour at Diftin ‘| 
nefs, Plainnefs and Order in their Speeches; which the Learned cal 
Dialeética,; whofe Province is to determine Controverfies and refoly 
Doubts by reafoning juftly : For altho’, like Mofes, they practifed mora 
Duties,..and were received into the Sanctuary, yet they touch’d not of 
facred Things, otherwife than by means of their Speeches, Ate’ 
this, they enquired into natural Philofophy, or Phy/cks, having, fo 
Subjedt, the Univerfe and all created Beings ; this Science cléar’d thei 
Doubts and Scruples, and prepar’d them for contemplating the gloriou 
Building of the Heavens, in order to thank their Creator for t r 
Knowledge received. Their laft Study was Theology, which, «as we 
have faid, comprehends all Sciences: This gives Divines fuch aco : 
ftant Peace as neither the Regularity of human Deportment, pureft FE 
loquence, or the moft exact Enquiries into Nature, could .afford ther 
But this unchangeable Peace and firm Alliance with God they obtaif 
by fubmitting their Knowledge, Inclinations and carnal Affeétions ¢ 
the Rules prefcribed by Reafon. This mutual Friendhhip, which t 
Pythagoreans efteemed the main Point in Pbilofophy, leads us into th 
moft fecret Part of the Sanctuary, in order to view the Glory of Goe 
till at laft, arriving at the higheft Degree of Knowledge, we courage 
oully defeat Ofiris, or the Enemy of our Souls, w 
Tho’ the aforefaid Inftrudtion confift of 4 Parts, yet Solomon, the wi 
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ft of Men, divides it into three Sciences, to wit, Erhics, Phyfcs, 
ind Metapby/ics, which he has handled in his Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, 
and Song or Canticum Canticorum , teaching in the Proverds, moral 
Obligations; in Ecclefiaftes, the Nature of Things; and in his Song, 
he Contemplation of Things {upernatural. This feems well to agree 
rith the Mention in Scripture of the God of Abraham, Ifaac and fa- 
ob: For Abraham’s obeying God in all Things fhews an Example of 
moral Duties ; J/aac’s digging Wells and fearching the Depths of the 
Farth, fignifies Phy/ics, or natural Philofophy ; and acg6’s Dream 
of the Ladder, and the Afcent and Defcent of the Angels thereon, the 
Contemplation of divine Things. Both the Hebrew, Greek and La- 
tin Divines have largely handled this Subject. Even the Elements 
{eem to inculcate this Doétrine: For the Earth, Water and Air, by 
their wonderful Conjunction reprefent the different Degrecs of the Sci- 
ences: The Earth and Moifture implying the Hiftory of Things, as a 
Teacher of moral Duties: The Waters, difturbed by the Winds, 
fhew the Turmoils happening in human Actions, which Ethics ferve 
to allay ; the Air admonithes, that, at length raifing the whole Force of 
our Thoughts upwards, we ought continually to contemplate the di- 
vine Nature, call’d by the Greeks, Theologia, which is the Top and 
Limit of our Underftanding. We fay nothing here of Dialeética, be- 
caufe it is fubfervient to Ethics, Phyfics and Theolo’y, in order to dif- 
courfe of thofe three Sciences. 


By the equilateral Triangle we fignify, the Aim and Purpofe of an | 


holy and innocent Life; becaufe, to make it both edifying and happy, 
three Duties are neceffary, to wit, to give our Neighbour wholfome 
Advice, to judge juftly, and to do welk; wherefore Pallas was, by the 
Heathens, called’ Tritonia, as having the Care of impartial Juftice. 
The Agyptians and Greeks, who were chiefly famous for emblematic 
Learning, judicioufly underftood by the Triangle, the Affiduity of hu- 
man Underftanding in fearching into Things heavenly, earthly and 


~~ 


fabterranean. Others would fignify ty it, Mathematics, Phyfics 


and Metaphyfics: With which the Opinion of Socrates well agrees. 
The Square implies, Conftancy and Immoveablenefs; becaufe, howe- 
ver turned, it alway fhews four Lines and.as many Angles: Thefe, tho’ 
mathematical Obfervations, are very applicable to thofe who love Pie- 
ty and other Chriftian Virtues, fince they remain conftantly with them, 
and embalm their Memories to Pofterity. Aviftotie, in his 1f Book 
of moral Duties, and 3d Book to Theodat, is of the fame Opinion; 
4 C2 belicving 
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believing, that Man, by Comparifon, may be called, {quare, or per-| 
feé& and pious. This quadrates with the Lati Proverb: Qudadrago- 
num in fe perfettum, © criminis expers; i.e. The Square 1s perfect, and 
not liable to Cen'ure. Ancient Divines teach, that Noah’s Ark, which 
God commanded to be built /guare, fignified the excellent Paftors of 
the Church, by whofe Inftruction, notwithftanding any Snares or He- 
refics, Men were led to eternal Happinefs. For Adamantius exhorts 
to build (guare Libraries, not of Stone or Wood, but of the Books of 
the Prophets, Apoftles and Teachers, out of which may be abundant. 
ly learnt true Wildom and divine Myfteries ; and, renouncing Sin, to! 
turn and. adhere to the true and immutable Corner-ftone of Salva- 
f10n. 

The ancient cyptzans hierogly phically fignified by the Roch, Firm- 
nefs and Conftancy. Wherefore David, {peaking of God’s A ffiftance, 
fays, Thou art my Rock. And our Saviour, intimating the Duration of 
the Church, fays, He will build it on a Rock. Agreeable. whereto is 
the Dream of Nebuchadnezzar, in which he faw a great Image, 
whofe Head was of Gold, Breatt and Arnis of Silver, Belly and Thighs 
of Brats, and Legs and Feet of Iron and Clay: And that a Stone was 
cut out without Hands, which fmote the Image and broke it in Pieces, 
which the Wind. carried away, fo that no Place was found for them ; 
and the Stove that {mote the Image became a great Mountain, and fill= 
ed the whole Earth, 

The Palm-tree, as having the lower Parts of its Stem thin and knotty.) 
but higher up becoming thick, andagreeablefor its countinual, elegant andj 
{preading Verdure, fignifies, that how abjeét foever the Condition of 
the Righteous may be in the Beginning, they at laft gain wonderfull 
Beauty in Virtues and good Qualities. But let mé add the Wo;d; of 
the pious and leatned Bucherius: The Palm-tree, fays he, differs from 
all others, becaufe they are thicket downwards, and run tapering ups 
wards, and with more pointed Branches; and theje may be compared 
to Worldlings, who, flighting the beft Things, eek their Satis{aion ons 
Jy in the frail and momentary: .Thefe Men [pare no Labour or Trouble 
an. heaping Riches; wall even purchafe temporal Honours at the Ha- 
zara of their Lives; but flop at once when they are to befow an Hour’s 
Service on their Creator, or to fuccour a diftrels'd Neighbour. Wheres 
as, the Pious may rightly be compared to the Palm-tree, which, by its 
tender Stem, defpifing earthly Pleafures, exalts its Virtues on hich, that 


an 
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Gt may adhere to and obey the Will of the Creator. Wherefore.*tis faid, 


that the Righteous /hall grow and bloffom as the P ln-tree. 


| The Cedar-tree, as yielding excellent and 
blem of Mercy and Piety ; two Virtues beft 


ufeful Fruit, is the Em- 
becoming the Pillars of 


ie Church, who are continually to watch over the loft Sheep of the Houfe 


: 


of Urael, and to practife Works of Mercy on them, according to 5t. 
—Fames : Pure Religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 


to vifit the Fatherle/s and Widows in their Affittions, and to keep him- 


felf unfpotted from the H orld. 


We read in the Pfulns, that from the fpringing Waters of \frael 
comes forth the Praife of the Lord inthe Congregation of the Samts. By 
which, Divines underftand the Booksof the Law and:Prophets, which, 
as Springs of living Waters, fupplied the J/raelites with the Knowledge 
of God, and being fill’d with bis Spirit, their holy Men compotled 
Hymns to the Glory of his. Name. Several Commentators on Scrip- 
ture and illuftrious Inftruments of the Church would fignify, by the 
|pringing Waters tlie Apoftles and jij? Teachers; and Euthymius and 
the primitive Fathers, the Preaching of the Golpel. - And David, in 
Pf. civ. lays, He fends the Springs into the Valleys, which run among the 
Hills; they give Drink to every Beat of the Field: Thereby intimating, 
that no Place is fo hilly or unattainable,, which God’s Law cannot pe- 


netrate. 


Writers mention, that the Elephant (who is known-to be the moft: 
docible of Quadrupedes, and by Nature fuperior to other Beafts) par- — 


ticularly loves. Charity and Piety ; for as foon as the new Moon en- 


lightens the Earth, he purifies himfelf-in.a 
fick, takes Grafs and other Herbage with his 


clear River; and, when 


Trunk, and flings it to- 


wards Heaven, as if he thereby invok’d the divine Affiftance in his weak. 


Condition. : 


Scripture, as remarkably fpeaking of the Stork, emblematically means: 
a purified Underftanding and a Mind exalted above worldly, Dhings.. 
For this Bird always builds on the. Tops of the highett Houles to fave. 
himfelf from the’ Wiles of Beafts; and, after hatching his Young,, is: 


at continual War with the Snake; which, 


always creeping on. the: 


Ground and into the Holes thereof, is an Emblem of vicious Affec-- 


tions. Wherefore,. in Imitation of the Stork, 
Minds. and feek a. Dwelling- place in Heaven, 


Men fhould exalt their: 
where they will be freed! 


from all the: Wiles of the Fleth and the ‘Crafts of the Devils... 
The Ancients underftood by the Emblem of the’ Gok: the: Immar-- 


tality and Divinity of the Soul. And-Pyt 


bagoras commanded. his: 
Fol-- 
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Followers to feed and nurfe the Cock ; meaning, that they fhould feed | 
their Souls with the Knowledge of divine Things. Wherefore Socra- 
tes, when dying, full of Hope of a {fpeedy Union of his immortal 
‘Part «with the Deity, faid, he:was bound m Duty to offer a Cock ta | 
AE fculapius, meaning the Phyfician of the Soul; for, knowing his | 
‘Diffolution was at hand, he believed. he fhould now be cured of all his | 
‘Infirmities. P/ato’s Followers and Commentators fay, that the Offering 
-a Cock implies the Soul’s Departute for Heaven, to publith for ever 
the Glory and Praife of Phebus. 7 
~ By the Mujtard-/eed are fignified Things, which, from {mall and § 
‘mean Beginnings, produce Plenty of Fruit. Wherefore our Saviour 9 
fays, If ye have Faith as a Grain of Muftard-feed, 8&c. For tho’ 
‘the Seed of this Plant be fmall, yet, being duly husbanded in good 
Ground, it yields a Plant furpaffing all others, which, in a thort Time, 
‘becomes a Tree for Fowls of the Air to build in. And fuch is the 
Fruitfulnefs of Divinity ; which, proceeding from {mall Seed, foon be- 
cothes a Tree, the Expanfion of whofe Branches fhades the whole 
Earth, and yields a Place forthe Fow/s of the dir to lodge in, or, 
according to He/ychius, Men taken up with the Contemplation of divine 
Things. Other learned Men fay, that this Seed implies the wonderful 
Power of God, which, as fmali and contemptible Seed, lies hid in the 
Reading of Scripture, and is defpifed by many for its Tartnefs; but — 
on chewing, ftrengthens and cleanfes the Stomach, correéts Vapours 
and Humidities ditturbing the Brain, and refines the Tafte, in order to | 
‘our more exact Search into the Writings of wife Men and divine My- 
fteries. For, according to Horace, 


Nemo adeo ferus cf, ut non mitefcere pofft, 
Si modo Culture patientem commodat aurem. 


Or, 


The Breaji’s remaining wild we need not fear, 
After good Learning has Adiiffion there. 


But waving Horace; our Saviour charges us to fearch the Scriptures; 
which fome Difciples, ona certain Occalion, finding of too fharp and 
difagreeable a Tatte, thought too hard, and not to be underftood: But 
being prepared with this Seed, they will appear better to us than we — 

at firlt expeMted; difpelling the Darknefs of our Underitanding, and — 


purging 
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purging it of all earthly Humidities and evil Thoughts, till, with Ha- 
gar, we, many Diftrefs, difcover the Fountain of living Water in the - 
'Wildernefs of this Life, wherewith to refrefh and {trengthen our. 
thirfty and fainting Souls. Moreover, the Mujftard-feed coming up. 
green and being with Difficulty to be rooted out after Sowing, implies, . 
the conftant Rife and Propagation of divine Truths. And thofe who. 
have once tried the agreeable Tafte of the Plant, will never:be drawn: 
from ufing it: This Sprig, having got Root in the Heart, will grow 
and produce Seed, which wild Beafts cannot tread down, Cold or Heat - 
wither, or Perfecutions extirpate.. By the fame Seed is alfo fignified, , 
a bright and vigilant Soul and an high Underftanding;. for they who» 
are feized with the Lethargy have their Heads, after Shaving,, rubb’d : 
with it for their Recovery. And thus our circumcifed ‘Hearts are like-- 
wife, with the Muftard-feed, cleanfed from the Lethargy of Sin, for 
Converfion. Pythagoras, once tafting a Leaf of this-Planc, afterwards | 
much admir’d it,.and found that its Spirits flew upwards, as if alcend-- 
ing to Heaven ; for the Virtue going up the Nofe to the Brain, , purges : 
it, and clears: the Underftanding... Democritus faid, that a few: Grains. 
of it boil’d with other Greens madé-them foft and tender. Let us,. 
in like Manner, .fo mix the.emblematick Muftard-feed with our divine: 
Thoughts, that, when become.tender,.they may fend 'a Steam and: 
{weet Savour up to Heaven; .where-our Souls; united with God, can be: 
no more affeted with Hunger, . Thirft or: Drowfinefs, but continually, 
employed in praifing the Almighty. . 
In.this laft Ordonnance, relating to a Divine, we have crowded toge-- 
ther a great Variety of Objects, only to thew, how fruitful this Sub-- 
je&t is in Materials: For. Divinity. comprifing. Philofophy, Phyfics, Di-- 
alettica,. Rhetoric,. Logics, Sec.. and ‘each of thefe affording :plentis . 
ful’ Matter, . the. ingenious Artift may, .by.confulting good. Authors, 
gain an inexhaultiblé Treafure of Things; and then, as he. thinks; 
proper, ,more -eafily leave out fome, than, haying too-few, reprefens: 
them lame.and defective.to the. Knowing. 
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CHAP. IV. Of the Origin, Nature and Quality of the Roman 
Triumphal Crowns, and other Rewards of Honour. 


V E learn from Hiftory, how noble the ancient Romans were in 

gratifying the Virtue, Valour and Condu&t of their Citizens, 
Soldiers and Commanders, befides their ordinary Pay, with Triumphal | 
Crowns, Jewels and other Prefents, as an Example to others to tread / 
in the fame Steps, for the Good of their Country. And we judge } 
this Point very proper to be handled next to Still-life, as it will con- 
duce to make'the emblematick Senfe of a good Piece more perfeét. 

After a Commander had gained either a great Advantage or Viftory J 
over the Enemy,. in a Siege, Battle or Sea-fight, he, according to § 
Cuftom, made an exact Inquiry, what Perfons had behaved with the 
greateft Valour and Refolution; and then, placing himfelf on a Stage 
raifed for that Purpofe, and returning Thanks to the Gods for the Vic- 
tory obtained, he commended the Army in general for their fteady 
Adherence, and each Company in particular which had thewed the great- 
‘eft Courage: Then, naming them one after another, he extoll’d their _ 
Valour, ftiling them Friends and Lovers of their Country, and telling 
them how highly they obliged the Common-wealth by their Loyalty 
‘and brave Behaviour: And thereupon, in the Name of the Senate, he di- 
{tributed among them many rich Prefents, confifting of Crowns of Gold | 
and Silver, Girdles, Gold Chains, Bracelets, Rings for Ears and Fin- 
‘gers, Armour, Shields, Pikes, Swords, Javelins, Standards, fine Horfe- | 
‘furniture, and other elegantly wrought warlike Inftruments; which 
‘none durft ufe or wear but thofe who had purchafed them in the Manner | 
‘aforefaid. The Roman Story abounds with fuch Occurrences,but efpecially | 
Titus Livius, who relates, that the Conful Papirius Cursor beftowed © 
Gold Bracelets among 400 Men, and afterwards magnificently reward- | 
ed a whole Legion. He tells us the fame Things of Scipio, when he 
‘waged War in Spain and other Countries. And we read, that 
Lucius Antonius, Son of Lucius Fabius Quadratus, was twice dignified 
by the Emperor Tiderzus, with Gold Ornaments for the Neck and 
A 61TNS yo 

But befides the native Valour and military Difcipline, for which the 
ancient Romans were particularly famous, we learn from Pliny and So- 


linus, 
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inus, that oftentimes a fingle Perfon by his Virtue and Valour obtained 
all the aforefaid Ornaments; as we fee in Marcus Sergius, who received 
nlmoft all thofe Tokens of Honour, and even in the Battles of TAra/- 
enus and Trebia, and the bloody one at Canna, (in all which, the 
Romans were defeated by Hannibal) he obtain’d a Civic Crown. ’Tis 
related of this Sergius, that, having in Battle loft his right Hand, and 
fixed anironone in its Place, he fo managed his left, as, in one Day, to 
flay 4 armed Men one after another; and that in Fights and Skirmithes, 
he had received 23 Wounds in the Fore-parts of his Body. And yet this 
Man is inferior to Lucius Sicinnius Dentatus, Overfeer of the City of 
Rome; of whom Pliny, Solinus, Valerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius 
unanimoufly report, that his great Merit had gained him, from the Se- 
nate, above 320 honorary Prefents of all Sorts, and that he 9 times 
made his Entrance in Triumph with the Generals whom, by his Va- 
lour and Conduét, he had affifted in their Conquefts ; and that he could 
fhew a great Number of Lances and Pikes, uniron’d, which, as fo 
many Tokens of Honour, fell to his Share; as alfo, 18 gold and 83 
filver Neck-ornaments, 25 coftly Horfe-furnitures, 140 Bracelets, 14 
Civic Crowns, 8 Caftrenfes, 3 Mural, 1 Obfidional, and I know not 
how many Naval or Roftral Crowns. He had received 45 Wounds, and 
thofe in his Fore-parts only ; difarmed the Enemy 34 times, and fought 
120 Battles. In a Word, he was ftiled the Roman Achilles. 

The Crowns, beftow’d on Men of particular Merit, had Degrees of 
Dignity, and particular Names fuiting the Nature of the Viétories; 
as, Corona Objdionalts, Civica, Triumpbhalis, Ovals, Muralis, Navalis 
and Cajirenjis. 

The Corona Obfdionalis, or Obfidional Crown, was the moft excellent 
of all; for when a Roman Town or Camp, befieged and reduced to 
Extremity, was relieved by a Roman Captain, the Common-wealth 
rewarded the A@ion in the moft noble Manner, vz. with the afore- 
{aid Crown and a Triumph. This Crown, tho’ made of Grafs, was 
accounted of higher Worth than if of Gold and enrich’d with precious 
Stones: The Grafs was pull’d up in the Field of Battle; wherefore this 
Crown is faid to be facred to Mars, (which Boccatius feems to af- 
firm) poflibly becaufe the Grafs grows moftly in open Places and 
Fields of Encampment. The great Quintus Fabius was, in Reward of 
his Merit, by the general Confent of the Senate and Roman People, 
honour’d with this Crown, when, in the 2d Pumic War, he delivered 
the City from the approaching Ruin and Extremity which Hannibal 
had brought it to. Amilius Scipio had the fame Gift in Africa, for 
No, 25; . 4D elem 
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refcuing the Conful Manlius and his Forces out of the Power of the. 
Enemy. Calpurnius obtain’d the fame Honour in Sictly; as did alfo: 
the incomparable Lucrus Sicinnius Dentatus, 
~The Corona Givica, or Civic Crown, was givento him who had pre-| 
ferved a Roman Citizen from imminent Danger, or releafed from Cap- 
tivity. This Crown was made of Oak Sprigs and Leaves with the | 
Fruit hanging at it, and, by the General’s Order, who gave it to the | 
Perfon fet at Liberty, put on the Deliverer’s Head. But tho’ a Perfon’ 
had faved a King or other great Ally of the Romans from falling into j 
the Enemies Hands, yet he got not this Crown, which was only due to | 
him who had freed a Roman Citizen from Death or Slavery. Pliny | 
fays, this Crown was alfo prefented to him who flew the firft of the | 
Enemy befieging a Roman Town. It was the next in Dignity to the : 
Corona Objdionalis, and worn on feveral Occafions ; e{pecially on thé © 
great Feltivals and Solemnities ; and in the Plays and other publick 
Sports thofe who were honour’d with it fat next to the Senate, and, at 
their Entrance, were received by them with all the Marks of Refpea. | 
Thefe Perfons, with their Fathers and Grandfathers, were entirely ex- : 
empted from all Charges and Taxes, as having begot Sons fo beneticial - 
to the Common-wealth ; they were alfo at Liberty to accept or refule | 
ublick Offices. Several Romans obtain’d this Honour, efpecially the | 
aforefaid valiant Lucius Sicinnius Dentatus, who 14 times gloried in it ; 1 
as Cupitolinus did fix. The brave Marcus Sergius \ikewile received it | 
from the Senate, and, ina Word, all thofe, who, inan extraordinary | 
Manner, had benefitted the City or Country. The famous Cicero was. | 
fo crown’d by a particular Decree of the Senate, for haying happily } 
deliver’d the City from the imminent Danger of the Cari/ine Confpiracy. | 
Thefe Crowns, tho’ feemingly fimple, as being made of Grafs and | 
Sprigs of ‘Trees, were yet of greater Account than thofe of Gold and | 
Jewels... They were of Oak, becaufe the Acorn was the moft ancient 
Food, and becaufe that Tree was facred to fupiter, the Tutelar-god., | 
The Viftors, in the Capitoline Games, inftituted by Domitian, as allo} 
Stage-players, Mulicians and Poets were likewife crowned with Oak- | 
leaves. 
The Gorona Triumpbalis, or Triumphal Crown, was given to the 
General who, having overthrown the Enemy in-a pitcht Battle, had” 
thereby either faved a Roman Ally, or annexed fome Dominion to the | 
Common-wealth; wherefore he was alfo introduced into the City.in. 
Triumph, riding in a gilc Chariot drawn by four or, according tofome, | 
fix white Horfes. This Crown was made of Laurel, ‘{acred to -Zpol/o. 
for: 
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or its Greennefs and red Berries, and fignified, that the Victory is at- 
tended with much Trouble, Danger and Blood-fhed. Sextus relates, 
that the Soldiers ufed to follow the Chariot of the Conqueror, alfo 
rowned with Laurel, to purify them, on entring the City, from the 
Blood of the Slain. By the Suffrage of the Senate, the Vidtors in the 
Wr ejtling Games were honour’d with-the fame Crown: And it was an- 
ciently given to Men eminent for heroic Poetry and Eloquence: Where- 
fore Hefrod{ays, The Mufes had beftow’d on him a Scepter and Crown of 
Laurel. The Roman Priefts and South-fayers likewife crowned them- 
{elves with Laurel: Even thofe who follow’d the Army wore a Sprig 
of it on their Helmets, inftead of a Feather, becaufe the Tree was ac- 
counted and called by them a fore-telling one. 

The Corona Ovalis, (given to a General, or other prime Perfon, 
who had beaten the Enemy with little Refiftance, or, having undertook 
the War without the exprefs Command of the Senate, had gained 
fome confiderable Fortrefs, Town or Place) was made of Myrtle- 
leaves, a Tree facred to Venus. This Crown denoted, that the War 
was carried on without great Bloodfhed; and therefore publick Rejoic- 
ings were made for it, but without much Triumph. When a Victory 
was gained over Slaves, or Pyrates and Robbers, the Victors had the 
fame Sort of Crowns, becaufe fuch Enemies were judged unworthy of 
feeling the Roman Valour. The principal Generals who obtained this, 
and the triumphal Crown aforefaid, [I thall mention among the Tri- 
umphs. 

The Corona Muralis, or Mural Crown, was the Reward of a Sol- 
dier or Officer, who, in affaulting a Town of the Enemy, firft advanced 
a Ladder, and valiantly mounted the Walls, and made Way for Con- 
queft. This Crown was of Gold, reprefenting the Battlements of the 
‘Town-wall they had conquer’d; or elfe being like that which the 
Poets afcribe*to Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, or Mother Earth. 
Round it were engraven Lyons, the Emblems of Valour and Genero- 
fity. Suetonius relates, that common Soldiers received it, as well as 
Captains and Generals, on a publick Teftimony from others, that they 
firft gained the Top of the Enemies Walls. Manlius Capitolinus was, 
according to Phy, firft honoured with this Crown. ‘And Scipio gave 
it to Q Trebellius and Sextus Digitus, on their jointly firft mounting 
the Enemies Walls. 

The Corona Navalis, or Naval Crown, was given to him who, in 
a Sea-engagement, firftentred into an Enemy’s Ship, and made him- 
felf Mafter of it. This Crown was .alfo of Gold, and its Circle fet 
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round with Ships Prows. Marcus Varro difdained not to receive it! 
at the Hands of Pompey the Great, for fubduing the Sea-rovers. 4m 
pujius prefented it to Marcus Agrippa, on his gaining the upper Hand 
in the Sea-fight off Sici/y; as he alfo did to Sy//a, and feveral others, 
The Senate gave it, together with a Gold Shield and other honour- 
able Gifts, to the Emperor C/audius, for having, foon after he ob- 
tain’d the Imperial Dignity, vanquifh’d 300,000 Barbarians, in Rebel- 
lion againft the Empire, and funk 2000 of the Enemy’s Ships. j 
The fame Crown was the Prefent of the ancient Athenians to thofe 
who fitted out Ships of War for the publick Service, or firft landed] 
and intrenched on the Enemy’s Ground. | 
The Romans, in Procefs of Time, placed an Hedge-hog on the Cir-§ 
cle of this Crown, becaufe that Creature’s Defence lying in his Skin, 
wherein he rolls himfelf up, he was efteemed the Emblem of a Sea-§ 
fight. “This Crown is afcribed to Diana, or the Moon, as the influ-j 
ences the Sea, and its Floods. 4 
The Corona Caftrenfis was given, by the chief Commander, to: him, 
who, in Battle, firft enter’d the Enemy’s Camp. This Crown was a 
Gold Circle, to which were affixed Palifades of the fame Metal. They} 
alfo had it who firft deftroy’d the Palifades of the Enemy, and there-| 
by open’d a Door for Vidtory. This Crown was the Reward of a 
great Number of Romans in thofe Times of Valour.. | | 
Befides thefe Degrees of Honour, the Romans beftowed feveral Pri+f 
vileges on thole who excell’d in warlike Atchievements, caufing themy| 
in the publick Pleadings, to fit in the Se//a Curulis, or the Pretor’s Ivory 
Chair; as we read of the great Scipio: And, it often happen’d, fince 
all ‘Things center’d in the Voice and Confent of the People, that fome} 
of the Soldiery were invelted with greater Power and Privileges. Alf 
Generals, who, by Conqueft, had enlarged the Empire, were allowed§ 
to fet up their Statues in the Confular Drefs. ugu/tus, to eternize| 
the Memories of all {uch Generals as had augmented the State, or- 
dained, that, next to the Gods, the firft Veneration fhould be paid tof 
them: And for that Purpofe built a Gallery in his Palace, wherein’ 
ro fet their Statues, with all their honorary Titles; notifying, by 
Proclamation, that he did this for himfelf and Succeflors, as an Exam- 
ple to Pofterity to imitate the Virtues and Valour of fuch illuftrious 
Perfonages. Moreover, it was a laudable and conftant Cuftom of thes 
Senate, to affign the Children of fuch as fell in Battle, the liberal: 
Enjoyment of the Pay of their deceafed Parents; and to-the old and) 
maimed Soldiers, as many Lands, in the Provinces they conquer’d, as 
would 
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would comfortably fupport them and their Families for the Remainder. 
fof their Lives. On this Footing, the City of Sevi//e in Spain, and the 
fruitful Country round it were made a Roman Colony by Fulius Cefar ; 
and Corduba and feveral other Places in divers Parts of the World were 
applied to the fame Purpofe. Ina Word, Roman Services never mi{s’d 
'a Reward; and, for this Reafon, that Common-wealth produced more 
brave Men than any other Nation whatfoever; every one exerting 
himfelf to attain all the Degrees of Honour by the ftri@eft Virtue. 
But, on the other hand, the vicious and cowardly were, in Proportion 
to their Offences,. as feverely punifh’d, either by Deprivation of their 
honourable Offices and future Hopes, or elfe by being whipp’d with 
Rods till the Blood came, or loaden with Irons and made Slaves. Ti- 
tus Livius relates, that a Troop of 4ppius Claudius, cowardly defert- 
ing a certain Poft. which they were fet to guard, was rigoroufly pu- 
nifh’d, by. every tenth Man’s being put to Death, according to Lot, with- 
out Refpect of Perfons. Yulius Frontinus writes, that Marcus Anto- 
nius caufed a certain ‘Troop, who had not duly defended a Town-wall 
and Fortification, to undergo the fame Fate. ‘There were many other 
Methods for punifhing the Difobedience of the Roman Soldiery, which. 
I fhall pafs by, and conclude with Horace.. 
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Regulo peccatis que panas eroget aquas. 
‘Fhat ds, 


Grimes do require the Penalties of Laws, 
And firifte/t Fuftice greate? Reverence draws.. 


CHAP. V. Of the Solemnities of the Roman Triumphs. 


'W O Motives generally incite a Man to do great Things, either 
in Times of Peace or War; to wit, Honour and immortal 
- Fame, or Riches and Profit. Generous Souls always afpire at the for- 
mer, and reject the latter,. as below them. The Roman Government 
knew perfectly well how to make its Advantage of thefe Inducements, 
in the Encouragements given to its Subjects; and we’ hall begin with 


the 


the Triumphs, by which they honourd and fouzed the Valour of] 


their Heroes. : : 
The Triumph was an Entrance and Welcome of a General, by De-| 
eréée of the Senate, after an happy Expedition and the Conclufion of a | 
War, whereby, in the moft folemn and pompous Manner, they fhew- | 
ed him their great Efteem. On the Day of Entry, the Inhabitants of | 
all the Towns flock’d to Rome, and the whole City, Temples, Streets, 
Gates, Houfes and Windows were hung with all Sorts of coftly Stuffs, © 
in Gold, Silver, and Silk, and beautifully deckt with great Variety of | 
green Branches and Flowers. In a Word, nothing was wanting to] 
fhew cither the Power, Magnificence or Joy of the Romans, on this} 
Occafion. The Senate, Clergy, Nobility and mof{t eminent Citizens J 
(and therefore the ‘greateft Part of Rome) richly dreft, met the Con- J 
queror without the Town-gates. He fat in an Ivory Chair, called Se- J 
des Curulis, in a Gold Chariot fparkling with precious Stones, and ~ 
drawn either by four or fix white Horfes magnificently equipt; and | 
was dreft in a Garment of Purple and Gold, called Toga Palmata, 

‘crown’d with Laure/, and the Staff of Command in his Hand, or elfe 
a winged Image of Viffory, holding a Crown of Latrel or a Palm-_ 
branch. Sometimes this Figure was placed behind him, holding in its” 
right Hand a Crown of Laurel over his Head, as we fee it both Ways” 
in the ancient Bafs-reliefs and Medals. The Prifoners of War, dreft | 
like Slaves, and with fhorn Heads, and the King or General, with the 
moft eminent of the Vanquifh’d, were led in fetter’d Couples before 
the Chariot; which the Roman Legions followed, in ‘Troops or Com- | 
panies, on Foot and Horfe-back, in their Order, richly arm’d, and¥ 
with their Pikes and Lances twined with Laurel, as a’ Token of general | 
Joy: But they who had moft fignalized themfelves in Valour, march’d § 
on each Side of the Chariot, with Crowns of Laurel on their Heads, | 
and Palm-branches in their Hands. Before the Conqueror went like-§ 
wife fome Carriages laden with the Arms, Banners, Gold and Silver 1 
Vaites, Jewels and all Sorts of Gold and Silver Coin, taken as Booty | 
from the Enemy ; together with the Gifts and Prefents he had received 
from the Friends and Allies of the Romans. Next came fome Caftles | 
and Towers of Wood, elegaritly carved, refembling the Towns and | 
Fortreflés gained of the Enemy.. In their Paflage, the Army feigned 
fome Battles, in fo lively a Manner as thereby to affect the Spe€tators 
with all Sorts of Paffions, as Sorrow, Joy, and Fright. “The Variety | 
of thefe Sights was fo great and exceflive'as tofpin out the Cavalcade” 
for three or four Days ; and-being arrived>at' the Gapito/, all the Arms | 
and 
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hd Booty, called Manubia, taken from the Enemy, were hung up and. 
Hepofited in the Temple of fupiter, as an eternal Memorial of the 
Virtue of the Conquerors. Here the Senate return’d them Thanks for 
he Service done to their Country, and, commonly chufing the Vitor 
as a Coadjutor in the Government, the Joy concluded with a magnifi- 
rent Entertainment. But, for forming a better Idea of thefe Tri- 
mphs, and the Order therein obferved, I fhall, as far as my Me- 
mory will permit, give fome Examples of them out of the Roman 
H iftories. 

Plutarch defcribes the Triumph voted to Paulus A#milius, for 
his Victory over the Great Perfeus, King of Macedonia, in this 
Manner. | 

Firft, the People of Rome and the neighbouring Towns, magnili- 
cently dreft, appeard at the Doors and Windows, in the Balconies, 
Garrets and on Tops of Houfes, in great Multitudes, as SpeStators of 
the Solemnity. All the Temples in Rome, richly adorned, were fet 
open. ‘The Houles and Streets were wonderfully garnifh’d with all 
Sorts of coftly Hangings and fill’d with Greens, Flowers, choice Per- 
fumes, and a thoufand other fine and delightful Things. And as the 
Concourle of People was very great, Men with Staves were appointed 
to make and fhe a Lane or Paflage thro’ them, for the March of 
the Triumphers. The firft Day was fpent in the Proceffion of the 
Banners, Standards, Enfigns, Statues, Colofles, Pittures and Figures, 
all placed on Carriages elegantly painted, and flowly driven. The fe- 
cond Day was taken up with the Paflage of the bright Armour of the 
vanquilh’d King and Macedonians, placed on neat Chariots or Carri- 
ages made for that Purpofe. To thefe fucceeded 3000 Men, partly 
earrying the Gold and Silver Coin in 350 large Silver Dithes and Vales, 
each weighing three Talents, and carried by four Men. The Re- 
mainder of thefe Men bore Fountains and ftately Vafes of Silver, art- 
fully wrought. On the third Day appear’d the firft Company, pre- 
seded by a great Number of Pipers, Drums, Hautboys and Trum- 
pets, making a warlike Mufic as if preparing for an Onfet. ‘Thefe 
were followed by 120 Cows, deckt with gilt Horns and facred Linnen. 
Coverings, -and all Sorts of green Garlands wreath’d with Flowers, led, 
or Victims, by beautiful young Men richly dreft, and fucceeded by a 
Company of Children carrying Gold and Silver Dithes, for the Ufe of 
the Sacrifice. After thefe, came the Bearers of the Gold Vafes with 
Gold Coin, in‘ Number 72, followed by feveral great Officers of ‘the 
Retinue of. 4utigonus and Seleucus, late Kings of Macedonia, and nee 
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of Perfeus himfelf, carrying the exceffive large Gold Veflél, weighing | 
ten Talents, and enrich’d with all Sorts of precious Stones af Dia- 3 
monds, which was made by Afmi/ius’s exprefs Order. Next to thefe | 
appear’d the Body-chariot of the conquer’d King, and therein his Coat — 
of Arms, Diadem, or Royal Head-band, Crown and Scepter. Then 
jollowed the Children of the unhappy Prince, attended by a great | 
Number of his Courtiers, as Stewards, Secretaries and other fuch Do- | 
meftics, weeping and lamenting their Slavery in fuch a Manner as, | 
confidering the Viciflitude of human Affairs, to raife Compaffion in the | 
Spectators; efpecially the Sight of the three innocent Children, two} 
Sons anda Daughter, who, by Reafon of their tender Age, were in-| 
fenfible of their unhappy Condition. After thefe appeared the Father, J 
dreft in Black, according to the Cuftom of his Country, and walking} 
full of Terror and Concern on this Occafion. Next to him came his J 
Friends, Favourites, and Confidents, who, fixing their Eyes on him, § 
and bitterly weeping, mov’d many of the Romans themfelves, with } 
Tears in their Eyes, to pity both their and the King’s forrowful Condi-. 
tion. To thefe fucceeded the Gold Crowns which the ancient free Ci-) 
ties had prefented to the Conqueror, as a Gratulation for his Viftory : 
And then came #milius himfelf, fitting on a Gold triumphal Chariot, | 
dreft in a purple Garment richly wrought with Gold, with a Laurel- 
branch in his Hand, and a Crown of the fame on his Head. He was 
follow’d by the Army, Horfe and Foot, orderly marthall’d under their} 
proper Enfigns, having Garlands of Laurel and Palm-branches in their 
Hands, and finging Hymns in Praife of the Victor and Vidtory. Thus 
Paulus Zimilius made his triumphal Entrance into the famous City! 
of Rome, where he offer’d the Booty in the Temple of Yupitcr 
Capitolinus, and returned the God Thanks for his Vidtory and 
Triumph. | 

All other Triumphs were manag’d much in the fame Manner, with 
Abatement of fome Circumftances, according to the Pleafure of the 
General who was honoured with them. And tho’ we find the Solem- 
nity regulated by Laws, precifely direCting in what Manner, at what 
Time, and thro’ what Gates and Streets the Cavalcade was to pals, 
yet, as for the Plays, Shews, and other lefs Appurtenances, they were 
leffen’d or augmented at the Will of the Victor, with a Liberty to 
chufe the Chariot. Hiftory tells us, that the Chariot was commonl 
drawn by four white Horfes; but we alfo find Bulls ufed for the fame 
Purpofe. Pompey the Great, having fubdued 4frica, made his Entry 

en a Chariot drawn by Elephants, Swetomus relates, that fulius Ca- 
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far triumph’d in one with forty Elephants. The Emperor Gordianus 
triumph’d in the fame Manner. Caius Martius, having fubje&ed 4- 
rica and extended the Roman Jurifdiction into Aigypr, was drawn by the 
fame Kind of Beafts. Scipico Africanus triumph’d with Elephants for 
the fame Reafon. The Emperor /4ugu/tus, on his vi€torious Return 
from the Ea/f and ending the War with Anthony, was, by Content of 
the Senate and People of Rome, drawn by four Elephants. The Em- 
peror Ve/pafian had the fame Honour on finifhing feveral great Wars in 
the Ea; the Elephants denoting the Conqueft of Countries, where 
thofe Creatures breed. Flavius, in his Hiftories, tells us, that the 
Emperor ureliun, who was King of the Goths, made his Entrance on 
a Chariot drawn by Stags. But Marcus Antonius made ule of tame 
Lions ; intimating, that, in the Civil Wars, he would make the moft 
Valiant fubmit to his Commands: Which Cicero in his Orations, 
called Philippica, objets him, faying, that his triumphal Cha- 
riot with Lions implied, an arbitrary Man aiming at Monar- 
chy. 

The Roman Generals, when they triumph’d, had alfo a Cuftom of 
carrying one or more young Children in their Chariots; as we gather 
from Cicero’s Speech before Murena. Some ufed to be attended with 
a great Number of ftrange wild Beafts, as Lions, Bears, Tygers, Rhi- - 
nocerofes, Panthers, Dromedaries, and fuch like; as o/ephus, in his 
Hiftories of the Ve/pafans, mentions. Others had Vocal and Inftru- 
mental M ufic and other Diverfions. Among thefe Triumphs, thofe 
of Pompey the Great, Cafar, the two Scipio’s, Brothers, and feveral 
Emperors had fomething fingular ; as Blondus, in his Treatife, entitul’d, 
Rome Triumphant, largely difcourfes. The triumphing Conguerors 
were likewife allowed to fet up their Statues in Temples and 
publick Places, and to ereét Columns and coftly Stru@ures of Mar- 
ble, called Arcus Triumphales, whereon were carved in Bafs-relief 
their Battles and ViGtories, for eternal Monuments to Pofterity ; 
Remains whereof we fee to this Day at Rome and elfewhere. Herein 
the Romans imitated the ancient Greeks, who, for a Memorial of great 
A@tons, fet up Trophies, made in the following Manner. In the Place 
of Victory, they fixed the higheft Tree to be found in the Neighbour- : 
hood, and then, chopping off the Branches, they, in Honour to the » 
Vidor, hung, on the remaining Limbs, the Arms of the Vanquith’d ; 
calling that Tree, Lrophaum, from the Greek Word Tropi, which fig- 
nifies, Overthrow, Flight and giving way ; becaufe the Enemies were, 
in that Place, put to Flight. The Romams afterwards made ufe of» 
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them for the fame Pufpofe; for Sa//ufius in his: Memoirs rédates 
that Pompey, having conquer’d the Spaniards, planted his Trophies om | 
the Tops of the higheft Pyrenees. And this Cuftom afterwards grew | 
into fuch Efteem, that they were made of Stone. But, according tor 
Scripture, the Ufage was. very ancient among other Nations; ‘for it 
appears in Chap. 15. of 1 Sam. that Saw/, having vanquilh’d vag, King: | 
of the Amalekites, and, being come to Mount Garme/, fet up an 4rcus: 
Triumphalis, or Place. In a Word, the Honour of Triumphing was: | 
accounted by the Romans as a'Token of the higheft Efteem ; and there- | 
fore, to obtain it, their Generals {pared for no Toils or Dangers in 
warlike Atchievements: Add to this, the Riches commonly erifing | 
from fuch Glory by the Prefents made them by the Allies and the 
Booty of the Enemy, In my Opinion, Hiftorians have defcribed this: § 
Matter fo circumftantially, on purpofe to put Princes and Govemours J 
in mind of rewarding the Deferts of their Generals, Soldiers and: 
Men of Merit, and that the Unskilful, Cowardly and unfit for Com-- 
mand might not be ranged with thofe who willingly facrificed their- 
Fortunes, Capacities and Bodily Labours to the Benefit of their Coun- 
try. According to Paulus Orofus 320 Perfons have been honour’d 
with the Roman Triumph, of whom the Emperor Probus, in whofe 
Reign the Fabric of the Koman Monarchy began to decay, was the laft. | 
Let us here fubjoin a Grecian Triumph.  atiochus, farnam’d Epr-- 
phanes or the Iluftrious, King of Syria, having heard of ithe aforefaid: 
glorious Triumph of Paulus A milius, was fo puff’d. with Ambition,, | 
that he refolved to make a Sort of one furpafling it in Magnificence.. 7 
To which end, he caufed Proclamation to be made throughout his. | 
Kingdom, that, at a certain’ Time, he would at Daphnes hold a grand. | 
and uncommon Tournament: Which Curiofity drew out of Greec? and 4 
the neighbouring Countries a great Concourfe of People; and the | 
Cavalcade was in the following Manner. | 
Firft, march’d sooo Greciax Young-men.arm’d Roman-like, follow’d: | 
by as many My/ans finely habited after their Fafhion. Next appeared, | 
3000: Thracians and 5000 Galatians, follow’d by a vaft Number of! 
other Nations, called, for their Silver Shields, Argyra/pides... After — 
thefe came 250 Ranks of Sword-players, called, by the Romans, Gla- 
diatores ; and.then 1000: Knights, with Chaplets of Gold about their 3 
Heads, and their Horfes coftly equipt with Gold embroider’d Houfings 
and gold and filver Bridles. . ‘Thefe were followed. by 1000 other | 
Knights, called Companions, aflociated with fome of the King’s Friends | 
and Coniidents... ‘Then appeared 1000 Noblemen on Foot, and. after | 
them: | 
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them) 1000 other Knights, called the King’s Troops. Next came 
1500 Knights in gold Armour, over which they had Coats of Ar- 
mour richly embroider’d with Gold and Silver, and artfully adorned with 
‘all forts of Animals. ‘To thefe fucceeded too Chariots, each drawn by 
fix Horles, follow’d by 40 others, each with 4. After thefe appear’da 
Chariot with Elephants, followed by 36 of the fame kind of Creatures, 
and thofe by 800 Boys, having Garlands.and Crowns ornamented with 
Gold in their Hands. Next came 1000 fat Oxen with 800 Indian 
Elephants Teeth. After thefe were carried an infinite Number of Idols 
and Figures of deceafed Perfons who had been famous for Artsand Sciences, 
dreft in gold and filver Stuffs adorned with precious Stones, with their 
Names, Dignities and A@tions written on the Pedeftals. ‘Then came 
Slaves bearing Idols, reprefenting Night and Morning, Mid-day and 
Evening, andaninfinite Number of goldand filver Veflels of great Value. 
Next appear’d 600 of the King’s Pages dreft in gold Stutts, follow’d 
by 200 Ladies carrying gold Boxes fill’d with all manner of rich Per- 
fumes and odoriferous Balm, and thefe by 40 Sedans of mafly Silver, 
carrying as many Ladies, and thole by 80 gold Sedans with Ladies 
dreft in Gold, Silver and Jewels. The Streets abounded with all forts of 
rich Oils, Balms and Perfumes. ‘This Cavalcade lafted thirty Days 
fucceffively, attended with Plays, Tournaments and Shews; during 
which Time, every Perlon, after perfuming himfelf, was allowed to 
fit at the Royal Tables, 1500 in Number, and_ to feaft at the King’s 
Expence. To proceed to the Romans. 

Another Solemnity obtain’d among them, call’d Ovatio; which was 
inferior to the Triumph in fome of its Requifites: For inftance, if 
the Viator was not of Confular or Proconfular Dignity, or had met 
with little Refiftance from the Enemy, or gain’d the Victory without 
great Blood-fhed, or had overcome People of {mall Worth, or (as we 
laid, {peaking of the Corona Ovalis) when the War was undertaken 
without the exprefs Command of the Senate, @@c. in fuch Cafes, the 
Vidtors were folemnly welcom’d with the Ovatio, in the following 
Manner. 

The General enter’d the City on horfe-back, or, as anciently, on 
foot, crown’d with Myrtle, (a Tree facred to Venus} becaule the Vic- 
tory was gain’d not ina Martial, but in a Manner becoming that 
Goddefs and Women, as 4u/us Gellius fays; and the Troops in their 
Proceffion appear’d not in Arms, and, inftead of Drums, Trumpets and 
other Warlike Inftruments, their Mufic was Flutes and other foft 
Sounds. The General’ entered with the Booty in an orderly Manner, 
2 43 | follow’d 
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follow’d by his Army, and the Senate folemnly received him without 
the City-gates, highly commending his Adtions. Hiftories tell us; that | 
feveral great Generals fued for and accepted this Honour. ‘Fhe firft | 
was Pofihumius Libertus, on his having fubdued the Sabines, and next | 
Marcus Marcellus after the Conquett of Syracufe. Suetonius relates, 
that dugu/ius, after the Battle of Philippi, and on finithing the War in 
Sicily, obtained that Honour. And Pliny lays, that feyeral Generals; | 
denied by the Senate, the Honour of the great Triumph, were decreed _ 
the Ovatio; which was fo called, from the General’s offering a Sheep,. 
in Latin Ovis, when he came to the Capitol, inftead of a Bull, facrifi- J 
ced inthe Great Triumph. Others think the Word is derived from § 
the Shouts of the People, who ufed to cry, Oe ! or elfe Ove! Whatever 
the Truth is, this folemn Entrance was always call’d, by the Romans, 
Ovatio. | 
Other Triumphs of thofe People I thall, for Brevity, omit {peaking § 
of. He who wants further Information, may read. Appianus Alexan- | 
drinus and Ammianus Marcellinus, the former defcribing the Triumph. 
of Scipto Africanus, and the latter that of the Emperor Con/tane 


thus» 
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CHAP. VI. Ofthe Manner of the four principal and publick> 
; Grecian Games, and to whofe Honour infituted. 


“HE Antiquity and: Manners of. the Grecian Games.being fomes 
what unknown to many curious Artifts, I think it will be ace 
ceptable to. give-a fhort Defcription (as well.as I can) of the four prin: | 
cipal Games. fo highly and fo often extolled by the Greek. and Roman 
Writers. | 
The firft and’ principal were called the Olympic Games, held: near. 
the City O/ympia, in the Province of Elis, and inftituted in Honour of 
SF upiter Olympius, by the Idean. Hercules and his four Brothers, Peoneus, 
Idas, Fafus and Epimedes, meeting together from Mount Ida in Gane 
dia, and, being five Brethren, they: were ftiled the /dean Dactyls, 
Thele Games being celebrated every five Years with great solemnity, 
the Ancients: thérefore reckon’d their Time by Ofympiads, thereby 
underftanding a Period of five Years.. They confitted of five forts 6 
Exercifes, v2. Running, Wreltling, Boxing, Throwing the Coit -and 


Leaping, 
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Leaping, The Place of Exercife was fenced in with Pales, dnd no» 
Spectator was fuffer’d to come within it. Toei 
- Some pretend, thefe Games were inftituted: by Fupiter, after he had: 
eftroyed the Giants who attempted to ftorm Heaven ; and that 4pol/o: 
rot the Preference in out-running Mercury; that Mars bore away the: 
rize in Wreftling, Boxing, €c.. Others prove, that each. of the 
aforefaid Brethren invented: his Game and Exercife, and that, being five 
in Number, they were, from the five Fingers, named Dayls,, Dacty-- 
los, in Greek, fignifying a Finger. a 

The Greeks called thefe five Exercifes Pentathlon. and the Latins,, 
Quinguertium. "Two: of them had a Dependance on the- Legs, wa: 
Running and Leaping; two on the Arms, as the Coits and Boxing, and, 
the Wreftling refpetted both Arms and Legs: The Vittor,. in all the: 
five Exercifes, was, by the Greeks, called Pancratiajes; a Word.com= 
pounded of Pén. and: Kratos, fignifying,. a beftowing the whole Force: 
of the Body.. In Boxing, all. Advantages might be taken for overcom-. 
ing. the Antagonift; andthe Prize was adjudged to him who gained his. 
Point moft dextroufly. Accordingly, they itruck with Fifts and Fl-- 
bows, kick’d,. bit, fcratch’d and {prain’d the Fingers, Hands and.other: 
Parts of the Body. They even endeavour’d to thruit out each others: 
Eyes with. their Thumbs. In fhort,. no Artifice was omitted for gain-- 
ing the. Victory. | "4 

We fhall briefly, relate in. what Manner. the aforefaid: five Exercifes- 
were performed. | at 

The Circus, wherein: they ran-on-foot, was originally. a Stadiums, 
or 600 Geometrical Feet. in Length: But, in. the 14th Olympiad, they 
doubled it.. ‘This Race was at firft:on.foot,. and in a light Drels ;, 
but afterwards on. horfe-back, and-in. Armour. Men, called. Runners. 
on.foot, were alfo.admitted. armed from Top to Toe; this-Exercife- 
being judged very. proper for the Bodies of Warriors. The. firft: Vice 
tor herein was Demaratus of Herea: And the Hymns fung in.their. 
Honour, fufficiently teftify. their running in. Armour.. But the. firft,. 
who got the Prize in running without Armour, was Chorebus, of Eits,. 
after a long Conteft. with: him. about. it.. Arrachion, of. Phigala ob-- . 
tained the Prize in. the fecond and third Exercifes; and Polycrates, of 
Meffene,. a Manof noble Extraction; got much Honour:and Glory in. 
the fourth, wherein. he was Victor. 

The Wrefling was undertaken. after: the Body had been thoroughly. 
anointed with Oyl, in.order to prevent a.Gripe, and then daubed.with: 
fine Duft, to dry the, Sweat. Thus prepared,. she. W reftlers entered: 
the Lifts, and began with feizing the Hands,. then the Arms apa 

under: | 
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underthe fhort Ribs, &'c. Thus endeavouring, by various Methods oft 
‘Strength and Dexterity, in kicking, puthing, and other Tricks, to! 
fling one another on their Backs; for a Fall on the Belly went for: 
nothing. Before they enter’d the Ring they caufed their Parts to be! 
foundlyrubb’d, to make them more fupple and agile. 

Boxing, and fighting with Slings were the moft dangerous Exercifes. | 
‘The former was anciently performed with Ox-leather Thongs tied: 
about the Hands, by which, with wonderful Actiwity, they dealt each 
other very hard Blows. But the Slings confifted of {mall Lea-| 
ther-ftraps, armed at the Ends with little leaden Balls, the Blow 
whereof, when it happen’d on the Head, lay’d the Adverfary © 
déad..2' : , 

The Coit was a flat, round, heavy Piece of Stone or Lead, to try 
‘the:Force of Arms and Hands, and to fee who could fling higheft and 
fartheft: An Exercife ftill in Ufe, in many Places, to this Day; but 
with this Difference, that the Ancients, witha Leg lifted up, threw — 
the Coit:at a’ Mark, fet up ona {mall Pyramid, and refembling a _ 
Pine-apple. i i 

The fifth Exercife was lefs perilous, as confifting only of divers 
Manners of Leaping. 

“The-aneient Garlands or Crowns, given asa Prize to the Vidor on 
thefe Occafions, were made of Olive-leaves; but they varied according 
t6:the’ Times; for they were afterwards compofed of Couch-grafs, | 
Willow, Laurel, Myrtle; Oak, Palm and wild Parfley-leaves; as 
Plitarch, ‘inthe Life of Cato Uticenfs, relates. But when made of 
@live-leaves, they chofe a fele& Kind, called Calhijtephanos, i. e. beau- 
tiful Crown, having hanging Branches, like the Myrtle, very proper _ 
fortwitting Garlands. ‘The’ Leaves of fuch Garland differéd much © 
from others, in'that, being white without, the Green, when twifted, 
was inward; whereas the others were white Within, and appeared green — 
without. Hercules and his Brethren firft brought this Plant into — 
Greece from the Northern Countries, as Paufanias, in his Olympus, tells 
us. 

“Lhe Pythian Games were inftituted long before the Tithmian, yet after 
the O/ympic, and celebrated in Honour of Apollo, for his Victory over 
the ‘frightful Serpent Python. Some think they were fo called, 
from Pythos, the Place of Celebration, or elfe from the Greek Word © 
Pytheftat, to'confult; becaufe they confulted there the Oracle, ‘in order } 
to know the Events of Things to come, ‘The Exercifes in thete Games | 
only ‘differed from the Olympic in this, ‘that the Pythian were per- 
ae on : PES °“Sorimed 
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ormed under the Sound of all Sorts of Vocal and Inftrumental’ Mufic.. i 
Thefe Games, from time to time, had feveral Alterations in Form: 
ind Solemnity, after the Infticution of the Pancratium or Quinquertium: 
And it is related, that in the firft * Pythiades, wherein the moft illuf-: 
rious Heroes and Gods of the Ancients-enter’d the Lifts, for the Sake: 
>of the Prize; Caftor prevail’d in the Horfe-race;. Pollux in Boxing 5, 
alais in Running on foot; Zethes in Running in complete Armour 5: 
Peleus in Throwing the Coit; Yelamon in Wreftling; and Hercules. 
in the Pancratium, or, all the Games. | 

In each of thefe Games and Exercifes, the Vidtors were crowned: 
with Laurel, which in particular was confecrated to them; becaufe the: 
Ancients believed, by what they have feigned’ of Peneus’s Daughter, 
with whom 4po//o was fo much enamour’d, and who was metamor- 
hiz’d into that Tree, that the God took a fingular Delight in it: 
Bat others. will have the Inftitution of the Pythian Games'to be lon 
before Apol/o’s Amour with the beautiful Daphne: And before the 
Laurel bore that Diftin@ion, both the Triumphal and Vitors Crowng. 
and Garlands were made of Palm or Oak-leaves; as Ovid, in his. Firtt: 
Book of Metamorphofs, teltifies: Plutarch and Pau/anias relate,. that 
{ hefeus, on his Return from Creta, adorned the ViGtors, in the Games. 
inftituted in Honour of 4po//o, with Garlands of Palm, as Tokens of 
Praife and Renown; for the Laurel was not known till after the Pythian: 
sames were fettled, and when known, it gave the Rife to the aforefaid: 
Fable of Daphne; and both the Tree and Leaves being found of 'fo-ex-. 
traordinary a Make and Nature, illuftrious ViGtorsand Men of Learning: 
were commonly crowned with it. Some again fay, that Apollo affehed: 
the Leaves and Blolloms of the Apple-tree, before he chofe the Lau-. 
rel, and therefore the Vittors in Running, Wreftling, &c. ought to be- 
crowned with that; as the Poet “Archias, in his Mytholog. lib. & cape. 
q. relates, But Lucianus aflerts, that tho’, in the Pythian Gamés, the 
Garlands. of Laurel began to prevail, yet they were intermixt with: 
fine yellow Apples: Some. Writers even afirm, that the Laurel of. 
Delphos bore fuch large Berries or Fruit, as almoft to gain the Name: 
of Apples. But the true Reafon of this Difference proceeded from the. 
feveral Alterations made both. in.the Prizes. and Times. of holding 
thofe Games; for originally they were celebrated’ every ninth: Year: 
(fromthe Number of Nymphs feigned, by the Ancients, to'come from: 
Mount Parnajfus, to otter to-4pc/lo on his- haying overcome. the Dé/-- 
phic Monfter Python) and afterwards every fifth. 
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The Wemaean Games were kept ina Wood of that Name, fituate be-" 
‘tween Phliuns and Cleona, two Cities of Achaia, in Honour and Me- 
mory of 4rchemorus, otherwile call’d Ophe/tes, Son of Lycurgus, on 
account of his being kill’d by a Serpent in this Wood. Which Ac-| 
cident fome relate thus: Oedipus, having, thro’? Miltake, married hig 
‘own Mother, the Widow of Laws King of Thebes, begat on her two 
‘ons, Eteocles and Polymices, to whom he refigned the Royal Dignity,| 
on condition they govern’d by turns: But Ezeoc/es, as the Eldeft, having: 
-obtain’d the firft Year’s Adminiitration, refus’d to admit his Brother as 
a Partner to govern the fecond Year; who thereupon, in Difcontent, 
folliciting the Aid of Adrajius, King of Argos, whofe Daughter, call’dy 
Argia, he married, the King, in Conjunction with his other Son-# 
in-law, Tydeus, railed a great Army, in order to wage War with the 
Thebans, and bring them to Reafon. The Iffue of this War was, § 
the Death of the two Brothers in a Duel ; and their Bodies, according to 
Cuftom, being laidona large Pile of Wood to be burnt, the Flames hap= 
pen’d to divide and feparate, as if they bore Witnels of the immortal. 
Hatred of the two Brethren in their Life-times, which ceafed not with! 
their Deaths. Now in the Army, which 4dra/us fent to Polynices’s 
Affiftance, were feven Commanders, who, being arrived in the Ifland 
Lemnos, pertaining to T hracia, and feized with an extream Thirft, met 
Flypfpyle, carrying, in her Arms, the Child Ophe/tes, Son of Lycurgus 
(Prieft of Fupiter ) and Euridice, whom, being a Native of that Coun- 
try, they intreated to thew them where to get fome Water. Where- 
upon the, in halite, yet fearful of laying the Child on the Ground, as 
forbidden by the Oracle, before he could walk, fet him naked on the 
Grafs by a large Plant of wild Parfley, near a Fountain, where a Ser- 
pent, lying perdue, fuddenly wound itfelf about the Child’s Neck, 
and throttled him, while the was gone to draw Water. The Com- 
manders, being apprifed of this unhappy Accident, kill’d the Serpent, 
and, to folace the Father, infticuted, in Honour of his Son fo fuddenly 
loft, the aforelaid Games, to be held every third Year: Wherefore 
originally only Soldiers and their Defcendants were admitted to them, 

_ tho’, in procels of Time, they were free for every Perfon. 
in his Memoirs of Aigina, Book 4. Chap. 13. relates, that Hyp fipyle 
fled from Lemnos to Nemaa, on account of a Combination among the 
Women, to kill all the Men, only out of Jealoufy, becaufe, by the 
Inftigation of Venus, highly incens’d againft them, they had had to do 
with other Women. Accordingly they all put their Defign in Praétice, 
except Hyp/pyl, who endeayoured to fave her Father’s Life, by hid- 
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ing him in a Baker’s Trough. (This happen’d toon after the Departure 
of the Argonauts, and their Arrival in this Ifland.) But being difco- 
ivered, they flung him, with the Trough, into the Sea, and condemned 
Hypfipyle to die, for not agreeing to their general Refolution. She, 
hearing this, made her Efcape, but, in her Flight, was taken by Pi- 
rates, and fold for a Slave to Lycurgus, whole Wife, Euridtce, defiring 
fhe might be put to Death, for the Misfortune of her Child, fhe hid 
herfelf in a remote and folitary Place; where being dilcovered, by the 
Southfayer Amphiaraus, to the two Sons of Euridice, Thoas and Eunoe- 
nus, who made diligent Search after her, fhe was, thro’ their Intercef- 
fion, and the Commanders Teftimony of her Innocence, pardon’d, and 
re-admitted into Favour. Others will have it, that Hercu/es initituted 
thefe Games, on having killed, in the Wood Nemaa, a terrible Lyon 
who devoured all before him, and lay’d the Country wafte. Some fay, 
they were fet up in Honour and Memory of Archemorus, but that Her- 
cules, after having flain the Nemaan Lyon, with whole Skin he cover’d 
his Head and Body, brought them under a Regulation, and dedicated 
them to ¥upiter ; appointing their Solemnization to be every three 
Years, on the 12th Day of the Month, called, by the Corinthians, Pa- 
nemos, and, by the 4thentans, Boedromios, anfwering our Month of 
Augujt: And the rather, as The/eus had, in that Month, happily van- 
*quith’d the mazons. But others are of Opinion, that it was done in 
Memory. of Ophe/tes, who, by his own Death, prefaged the Fate of 
the Lacedemonians, at War with the Thebans. Yet fome think, that 
this was another Ophe/tes, Son of Euphetas and Creu/a, who, being laid 
on the Ground by his Nurfe, while fhe went to fhew fome Commanders 
a Fountain, was killed by a Serpent. 

The Wemaan Games were therefore inftituted in Memory and Confo- 
lation of Lycurgus, Euridice and Opheltes, and the Judges, who deter- 
mined the Prizes, were dreft in black and mourning Garments. For 
Opheltes was afterwards called rchemorus, becaule Amphiaraus had, 
at his Birth, prefaged him an early and untimely Death ; 4rcho figni- 
fying, in Greek, Beginning, and Moros, Death ; as if they faid—— 
Dying fhortly after bis Birth: In which Senfe {peaks the Poet, —— 

Nafcentes morimur, Finifque ab Origine pendet; 
That is, We begin dyingfrom our Births, and our Beginnings and Ends 
have an infeparable Unton. ; 

The Exercifes in thefe Games were the fame as in the others: But 
the Viators were crowned with green Parfley, mottly ufed in Fune- 
rals, to perpetuate the Memory of 4rchenorus. Whether the Greek 
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Selinon, with us, common Parfley, and the Petrofelinon, or Stone-parfley, | 
be the fame, let Botanifts determine. Originally, the Vi€tors in thefe | 
Games were crowned with Garlands of Olives; but after the Defeat of | 
the Medes they began to be prefented with one of wild Parfley, in| 
Memory of thofe who were {lain in that bloody Battle: And after this | 
Regulation, the faid Herb, inftead of crowning the Head on Occafions | 
of joyful Meetings, ferv’d only in Times of Sorrow and Mourning. | 
For, according to the Greek Saying, this Herb is very earthy, as | 
Ipreading a long Time over the Ground, and often bearing to be dug | 
up, in order to get deeper Root. The Seed of it alfo, on fowing, is 4 
longer than others in coming up; wherefore it was as neceflary, that § 
the mortal Greek Opheltes, afterwards (as we have faid) called 4 che- 
morus, thould be crowned with earthly Honour. For of the four prin- 
cipal Games, which we handle in this Chapter, two, according to. § 
the Poet 4rchias, are facred to Mortals, and the others to Deities: — 
The Mortals are Archemorus and Melicerta, who is alfo called Pa/a- — 
mon; and the Gods are fupiter and Apollo. The wild Parfley is not 
without Reafon appropriated to thefe Games; becaufe fome think it - 
fprang from the Blood of the Child, killed by theSerpent: Yet this | 
contradicts thofe who fay, that Hyp/py/e laid the Child on this Plant; 
which therefore was already known at that Time. We fhall now pro- 
ceed to the L7hmian Games. 
_. This Solemnity was performed at Night, in the I/7hmus of .Corrath, 
parting Adorea from the Continent of Greece; and had rather the Face 
of a Sacrifice and its Myfteries, than of a Feftival. It was inftituted 
by Si/yphus, Son of Afolus, on his finding there on the Ground, the} 
dead Body of his Kinfman Me/icerta. 

Plutarch writes, that Thefeus, after having killed the Bull of Adznos, § 
and ‘performed other great Exploits, erected a Pillar in the J?4mus of 
Peloponnefus, where, in Imitation of Hercules, who confecrated the’ 
Olympic Games to Yupiter, he inftituted the L7hmian in Honour of | 
Neptune. 3 

Yet, according to Paufanias and others, thefe Games were not fet up | 
for that Reafon, but in’ Remembrance of Melicerta’s dead Body found 
there unburied; touching which, there goes this Story: Learchus and 
Melicerta were the Sons of Athamas and Ino. Athamas, made raging | 
rad, (by Tifphone, at funo’s Command) attempted.to kill his Wife, 
inftead of a wild Beaft, tearing the young Learchus out of her Arms, | 
beat out his Brains againft the Stones. . ‘vo, affrighted hereat, . either] 
thro’ Sorrow, or the Influence of Ti/phone’s poilon’d Serpents, betook 
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herfelf, with the other Child Melicerta, to the Mountains Geraues, fi- 
'tuated between Megara andCorinth. But fhe, finally, alfo yielding to 
Rage, caft herfelf, with the Child, from the Rock Mo/uris, into the 
Sea; where fhe was metamorphofed into a Sea-nymph, and called 
Leucothea, and he into a Sea-god, under the Name of Palemon. ‘The 
dead Body of Melicerta being afterwards brought on Shore by a Dol- 
phin, Si/yphus, King of Corinth, who was his Uncle, commanded 
him to be buried in the JZ/mus, and a Circus to be there erected, for 
the Celebration of the aforefaid Games. 

But the Poet 4rchias fays, that on Jno’s flinging herfelf, with J4c/- 
certa, imto the Sea, a Dolphin landed their Bedies on the Schenuntian 
Shore, where 4mphimachus and Donacinus took them up and brought 
them to Si/yphus, King of Corinth; and then they were deified, ithe 
by the Name of Leucothea, which in Greek fignifies, the white Godde/s, 
and he by that of Palemon. : 

Leucothea, called, by the Latins, Matuta, is Day-break; and Pa- 
lemon, or Portunus, the Vehemence of Storms and Billows: For palleing 
in Greek, fignifies, to tofs, move, and pufh violently againft each other ; 
whence comes:the Name of Paleamon: He was the Son of Matuta, 
os iia becaufe the Winds commonly begin to arife with Day- 

reak, 

Others tell us, that Me/icerta’s dead Body being caft on the Shore of 
the L/hmus, and lying unburied, it caufed a great Plague; and 
that, on confulting the Oracle, touching the Caufe of the Infec- 
tion, anfwer was made, that Mdehcerta ought to have a magnificent 
Funeral, and folemn Races and Games fhould be appointed in his Ho- 
nour and Memory. ‘The Corinthians obeyed, and the Body was ac- 
cordingly taken up by Amphimachus and Donacinus, and in an honour- 
able Manner buried in the Place aforefaid; and the Games and Fu- 
neral Rites being inftituted, the Plague ceafed: But afterwards it broke 
out afrefh on their Omiflion of the Solemnity; wherefore, in this their 

utmoft Diftrefs, the People, re-confulting the Oracle, were told, io 
muft for ever celebrate the Games they had begun in Memory of MMc- 
Aicerta, and diftribute the Rewards to the Viétors. But Mu/aus, de- 
{cribing thele Games, fays, that the Cuftom was to perform, every 
hve Years, two Sorts of Games and Races in the //7hmus; one in 
Honour of Neptune, near his Temple; and the other in Memory of 

Mehcerta. 
The Prize in the L/bmian Games was originally a Crown of Parfley, 
elegantly wreathed; but afterwards, a Garland of Pine-leaves, on 
TEAT 2 1 account 
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account of their Neighbourhood and Agreement with the Seas. Be- | 
fides thefe Crowns, the Vidtors were ufually prefented, on thei Re-"| 
turn, with a Palm-branch, as Pau/anias fays. Moreover, the Coaque- | 
rors at fuch Times were fo much honour’d, as to be met by their J 
Fellow-citizens, and brought fome Miles upon their Shoulders. They 
made not their Entrance thro’ the common Gates, like other People, 
but triumphantly over a ftately Bridge or Paflage, made over the | 
Walls for that -Purpofe, and their Names were cut on Pllars | 
fet up in the public Places of the Town, to perpetuate their Me-~ — 
mories. 

We fhall, to conclude this Chapter, fubjoin a fhort Deferistion J 
of fome particular Garlands or Crowns, facred to the Heatienifo 
Deities. 

The Phenicians, as Eufebius teftifies, honour’d and worthipp’d the 
Herbs and Plants. The Greeks, in Imitation of them, render’d alnoft: J 
the fame Duties, not only to Trees, but alfo to Herbs and Flowers. ¥ 
Thefe maintain’d, that the Charites, or three Graces, were thevery 
firtt Crowners of Pandora. Pherecydes {ays, that Saturn was crovned 
before any others. Yet, according to Dyodorus, Fupiter claims this © 
Honour, for his Conquett over the Giants. But, not to pretermt the © 
Egyptian Monuments, I/s firft crowned herfelf with green Sprig: and — 
Ears of Corns of which, according to the Zigyptian Writer, Leon, the © 
was the Inventor. 

The Oak and its Fruit, as Apollodorus writes, were facred to the © 
Goddefs Rhea, otherwife called, the Earth; that Mortals, who pro- 
ceed from it, might wear the Badges of their univerfal Mother. ‘The 
fame Tree was alfo peculiar to Fupiter, the tutelar God. 
~The Pine and its Fruit were confecrated to the Goddels Cybele, whom | 
the Ancients believed to be the Mother of all Things; becaufe fhe, § 
carefully containing the Seed originally given her, does, by the Warmth | 
of the Sun, yearly bring forth new Shoots. The Pine-apple, 11 its © 
Shape, alfo refembles a rifing Flame, and keeps its Seed in {mall and © 
feparate Cells, which, by the Earth’s Heat, in time fprings up — 
and grows. We likewife fee a certain Medal, with the Head of 
Cybele on one Side, and a fmall Garland of Pine-twigs on the omer, 
and infcribed SMYPNAIQN, #. ¢ thofe of Smyrna. The Arcadaus, ~ 
believing Pan to be the God of the Univerfe, dedicated the Pzne-apple © 
to him alfo. a 
* Saturn, Fupiter, Apollo and AL fculapius were crowned with Laurel: © 
Saturn, as the God of Triumphs; fupiter, for his Vittory a the 
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iants; Apollo, for the Love of Daphwe, metamorphos’d into that 

ree; tho’ before, the Palm was facred to him, on his killing the De/- 
phic Dragon; but A4/culapius wears it for no other Reafon, than that 
t is ufeful for feveral Remedies. 

The ancient Romans, on their Wone Caprotine, or Fettivals kept 
monthly, in Honour of Yano, crowned that Goddels with Fig-leaves, 
as 4 Memorial of the City of Rome (reduced to the utmoft Extremity 
by the Gauls, who demanded of the Senate feveral. noble Virgins as. 
Hoftages) regaining its Freedom by the Contrivance of the Virgin Phi-. 
fotis, who thewing the Romans how to flide down from the Walls, 
by the Branches of a Fig-tree growing thereon, and facred to F uno, . 
gave them an Opportunity of falling on the Enemy when drunk and 
afleep (which the had cunningly inticed them to) and, by a. great. 
Slaughter, to obtain a compleat Victory over them. The Pomegra- 
mate was conlecrated to uno by the People of Mycene. The white 
Lilly is alfo facred to her; and therefore called Fios Funonius, or, ac- 
cording to fome, Flos Kegalis; not fo much out of Refpect to the Queen. 
or Goddefs, but becaufe that Flower. almoft furpafles all others in. 
Height. | 

lMinerva, who is faid to be a Virgin, | rightfully laid Claim to 
the Olive-tree, which affects Purity and Chaftity, as well as the. . 

I find no Trees particularly ‘facred to Mars; but it js notorious; 
that the Herb commonly call’d Dog’s-gra/s is appropriated . to 
him. 

They, who are converfant with the Poets, know, that the Myrtle- 
tree fignifies Delight. and a Mind richly endowd. The Ancients fay, 
that Tree furpafles all others in tender and beautiful Leaves, and their 
continual Greennefs and Smell; which recommends it to Venus, . the 
moft beautiful, moft tender and molt perfeét of the Goddefles. In old. 
Times; Men, on Feftival-days, uled to. put into each others Hands, 
Branches. of: this Tree, as Tokens of Joy, and that they thould join | 
in Ghorus. And Horace fays, that, in Lent-time, when the Larth, by 
her Variety of Flowers, feems to rejoice, we ought to adorn.our Heads 
with wreathed Myrtle. The Apple-tree fignifying Love, is alfo facred 
to Venus. And the Bars of Corn to Ceres, 

The Juy, dedicated to Bacchus,was in great Efteem among the Algyp- - 
itians, for being always green, and not thedding it’s Leaves ’till after - 
Harveft. They moftly ufed it in Garlands; and the Kind bearing black 
Berries was elpecially confecrated to Bacchus, who, by that People, . 
is called .O/ris, and from whence this Green alfo borrows it’s Name; 
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for they called it Chenofiris, i. e. the Plant of Ofris. And Dionyfius,” 
(which is likewife the Name of Bacchus) having carried his Victories | 
into India, built there Vy/a, a large Town, and planted it round with | 
Ivy to perpetuate his Memory. This Plant was facred to Bacchus, | 
either becaufe he as well as Phebus is always reprefented youthful ; or | 
that the Tongue and Spirits of Father Lider are tied up, as the loy) 
catches hold of any thing that it comes at : For tho’ Horace fays, that? 
the Drunkard is, in bis Cups, free from all Gare, even the greatet Po- i 
verty, yet it’s as true, that the Liquor captivates the Senfes, taking” 
away all Power of Judging. The fame Plant is likewife an Emblem | 
of Age, not only for its growing moftly near old Trees, Buildings and | 
Ruins, but alfo as Wine, which is old and work’d off, is highly § 
efteemed: Wherefore Pindarus as well as Horace moftly extol it. ‘The | 
Vine was alfo facred to Bacchus; accordingly, he is often reprefented § 
crown’d with the Twigs thereof: Tho’ after his Conqueft of fudaa, he 
likewife wore Laure/; for he, as well as Saturn, is accounted the God} 
of Triumphs. The Vine was alfo peculiar to Rhea, And the Crown | 
of it’s Twigs, which adorns the Head of Hecate, implies only, the 
Subtilties and Snares which Father Faunus, by the Operations of Wine: 
(leading Men to extravagancies) laid for his Daughter. 
The Cypre/s is facred to Pluto, God of Hell ; and of the Sprigs and 
Leaves of it the Ancients made Garlands. It’s reckon’d a mournful: 
Tree, and proper for Places of Burial, becaufe, when once cut, it! 
fhoots no more. It’s Branches, fetin the Ground near Yombs, or ca rved) 
on them, fignify, that the Deceafed endeavoured, by Prayers, to be! 
reconciled to the Infernal Gods : Wherefore, Horace lays, Jen are at= 
tended to Hell by no other Tree than the unhappy and hatefull Cyprefs.: 
Pluto’s Crown is alfo compofed of the Herb Adianthum, otherwile call’d 
Gapilli Veneris. Some have crown’d him with Narcifjus-Flowers and 
their Leaves; a Flower proper for deceafed Perfons, on account of the) 
unhappy End of the Youth who was transform’d into it: Wherefore! 
Phurnutus fays, that the Hellifo Furies, Aletto, Tifiphone and Megara, 
had Garlands of the fame Flower about their Heads, as Servants and 
Executioners of the Commands of Pluto. The Pine-tree has much 
Agreement with the Cypre/s, in being alfo the Emblem of Death; for, 
when once cut, like the Cypre/s, it never fhoots out again; wherefore, 
and for it’s Bitternefs and Sharpnefs, the Pine-app/e, both in ancient and 
modern Acceptation, fignifies Death. 
The double-colour’d Poplar was facred to Hercules; becaufe Nattura- 
lifts, by this Heroe and the two Colours of that Tree, imply, the two 
: different 
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Hifferent Times which fuperintend and govern all Things; for one of the — 
Colours, being White, fignifies the Day, and the other which is Dark, 
the Night. Some have alfo rank’d the Poplar in the Number of ypz- 
happy Trees; for, in the [fe of Rhodes, the Funeral-games in Honour of 
Sl /epolemus were celebrated, and the Performers of them crown’d 
With it. : 
| The Peach-tree was facred to I/s and to Harpocrates: The Plane- 
tree to the Genz : Anda Garland of Flowers to Ariadne. The Raccha- 
wals, in celebrating the Vine-feaft of Bacchus, were coif’d with 
Greens. 7 

If the curious Reader defire further Information in this Point, he 
may confult the Hiftories of Claudius Saturninus, wherein he will find 
the Origin, Caufles, Qualities, and every Thing elfe relating there- 
to, in fuch Manner as to obferve, that there are no beautiful Flowers, 
green Branches, Leaves, Roots, &c. but what are peculiar to the Head 
of fome Perfon or other. 


CHAP. VII. Of the Military Dreffes and Arms of feveral Na- 
tions, particularly of the Greeks and Romans. 


HE Diftin@ion of Nations cannot be well reprefented without 

due Regard to their Warlike Accoutrements, Drefles and Man- 
ners. It’s certain, that many Painters have been herein very deficient, 
as appears by their Works, who, on better Confideration and greater 
Experience, have afterwards correéted their Errors. But I mean not, 
by expofing the Miftakes of other Men, to palliate my own; I have 
had my Faults as well, and perhaps greater than they ; I am fenfible, 
that, even, in my very beft Time, I was not free from fome great 
Blunders, which, to this Day, I amconcerned for, and which, tho’ 
| might conceal, I newerthelefs lay open in the Courfe of this Work. 
And fince I am {peaking of Miftakes, I thall here obferve fome, as ne- 
seflary to this Chapter. 

Tea, in a Print of the Dragging of Heffor’s Body,. reprefents. 
Achilles, tho’ a Greek, with a Roman Head-piece; which he poflibly 
did, to keep the Light together and to preferve the Face. He allo ex- 
hibits both thofe Heroes naked; and Achilles, without Arms. The 
Sword in his Hand makes him look more like a Gladiator, than a 

General, 
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General, and the Scabbard by his Side has no Tie or Girdle about his} 
Body. How can he ufe the Sword, when, with one Hand, he holds! 
the Reins of the Horfes? Thefe things are very improper and unna<| 
tural: But perhaps his Inducement was, that he might thew the beau-) 
tiful Body of the Heroe with greater Advantage. In the laft Place, 
the Town-walls appear fo low as to be eafily reach’d over. 

Pouffin likewife, in the Print of the Death of Germanicus, has inter-| 
mixt Greek with Roman Helmets. Let it not be thought, that we are 
unjuft to the Merits of fuch great Mafters, by fo nice an Examen off 
their Performances ; fince my Purpofe herein is only, by fhewing other 
Men’s Faults, to corre€t our own. But I am as willing to thew mine, 
as they occur to my Memory : Witnels, my Axeas receiving the drms® 
of Venus, where I have alfo made a Roman Helmet. And my Father,§ 
in his Repre/entation of Seneca, introduces one of /Vero’s Captains, ftand-§ 
ing by him, with a Gecek Head-piece. Now, Art allows not fuch Li 
berties either in Military Furniture or any thing elie. Each Nation 
has it’s particular Drefs, Manners and Cultoms. How can we exhibi 
an ZEgyptian Profpect, without fhewing fome Tokens of that Country, 
as, Palm-trees, Pyramids and People dreft in the Agyptian Mode # 
Wherefore let me recommend Care to every Perfon, and that they do 
not build too: much on other Men’s Works. It is better to be nice 
than negligent. Let us underftand a Thing never fo well, we may 
yet err thro’ Hafte or Careletinets. | 

Thinking it prefumptuous, to enumerate all the Particulars of thé 
Military Order of the Ancients, as haying been largely handled by 
feveral Authors ; we fhall therefore, according to our {mall Ability and 
for the Service of curious Artifts,,only touch briefly on fome of thé 
principal Matters relating to their rms, believing the Refidug 
will follow in:the Courfe of their PraQice. I thall begin with thé 
Greeks. 

The Greek Foot were divided into two forts, Pikemen or Heavy 
armd, and Archers or-Light-arm’d. ‘The Pikeman ufed a Buckler, 
fort of Boots, a Pike 20 or 24:Feet in Length, and a Sword. Th 
Stouteft had, for Defence, a Macedonian round Shield of four Fee 
Diameter. The Archers bore Bucklers of Wicker, Bows, fhort Pike 
and Slings. They wore long Hair and Beards, and Helmets or Head 
pieces fomewhat projefting over the Face, handfomely wrought wit 
Imagery or Foliage, fet off with Plumes and other elegant Ornament 
Their Military Drefies always excell’d in Variety and Elegane 
Their Coats of Armour reached down to the Knees, cut out, on th 
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mhoulders and below, into Straps which were often adorned with Lions- 
heads, Some inftead of Straps, had twifted Fringes. The Generals and No- 
bility wore Buskins of young Lions or Tygers-skins ; or elfe, neat Sandals: 
But the inferior Sort had plain Sandals with Strings. Their Swords 
hung by their left Side by a {mall Hook on the Girdle, and on their 
right Side was a Dagger. 

In the Roman Military Order, the young Men, between 17.and 2¢ 
Years of Age, were appointed for Velites, or /wift Footmen or Lighi- 
armd; the Hajftati, for Darters or Pikemen; fach as were in their 
Prime, for Principes ; and the Aged, for Triarit. 

The Velites wore a imall Buckler of a Foot anda. half long, an. 
Head-piece, a Sword and a Lance three. Feet Jong and a Thumb 
thick, arm’d with a tharp triangular pointed Steel or Head of a Foot: 
in Length. Some carried Slings; others, Bows. ee 

The Hafati and Principes wore a fhort Coat of Armout, that they 
might be the fitter for March and the Management of all Sorts:of 
Arms; they had long Breeches reaching half-way the Legs and clofe at : 
the Knees, an Helmet, and a large Oval Buckler two Feet andan halfih' 
the Tranfverfe, and four or five Feet in the conjugate Diameter : They * 
were girt with Swords on both Sides. that on the Left much longerthan® 
the other, which, like a Dagger, was but a Span.long. ‘Their other 
Weapons were, two Darts or wooden Staves; one thin, like an Arrow, | 
and three Cubits long, and headed with Iron; and the other of the 
[ame Length, and as thick asthe Breadth of the Hand, with a pointed 
[ron Head as long as the Staff, and let halfway into the Wood, and 
befet with Hooks: This Iron, next the Wood, was a Finger and a 
half in Thicknels. fl pa 

The Yriari: bore the fame Arms as the Principes, except that ins ' 
Read of the Darts they ufed Pikes, formerly carried by the Hafaté 
‘and from whence they took their Name) who left them for the Darts. 
The richeft armed themfelves with commodious Body-coats  inftead. of 
Breaft-pieces. The Romans generally wore fhort: Hair, with thaved 
~hins; but the Hair growing on each Side of their Cheeks. Yet we 
nuft obferye, that Scipio was the only Perfon among.them who had 
ong Hair. The Roman Helmets clofing with the Forehead; ‘were 
nade either of double Leather, Iron or Brafs, and crefted on Top, like 
he Greeks, but lefs fumptuous; except thofe of the:Generals and other 
-ommanders,. which were plum’d. Some alfo had wing’d Helmets, 
ind, on the Creft, a Snake or, Dragon or an Eagle’s Head: 'We/find. 
ikewife, that the ancient Romans, in their Marches, carried’a Saw, a’ 
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Basket, a Spade, an Ax, a Bridle, a Sickle and Provifion for three. | 
Days. The Herculani, of the old Troops, and the F OViNiani, Of» | 
according to Vegetius, fovianit, were two fele& Roman Legions, cn- | 
lifting of 6000 Men each, and ferving in Sc/avonia, to whom the — 
Emperor Diocletianus (who caufed himtelf to be ftiled, Yupirer ind | 
Maximinianus Hercules) after they had gain’d him the Imperial Dig-~ 
nity, gave that Name, in Preference to all other Legions, for their 
Valour. Thefe, befides their large Swords and oblong Shields, had | 
Darts, the Infides whereof were run with Lead, and called Manorlar- j 
buli, which, for their Heavinels forwards, they could caft with fuch 
Force and Certainty, that, before they ufed Arrows and Swords, they 
fo galld the Enemy and their Horles, as to gain the Emperors feyeral, 
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great Battles. ? i 
The Roman Horfe wore an Helmet and Breaft-piece like the Foot, 
had a Crofs-fhield by the Horfes Side, a long Sword on their right | 
Side, a Javelin in their Hands, and in their Quivers three or more Ar- | 
rows, broad-iron’d yet fharp-pointed, and not inferior to the Javelins. | 
The, Enfgns, both of Foot and Horfe, wore Lyons Skins over their | 
military Drefles ; and the Trumpets the fame, fave that the two Fore- | 
paws of the Skins were, by thefe latter, tied under their Chins, ferving | 
them alfo for Cloaks. Thefe Skins were not meerly flea’d with the 
Hair-on, but alfo fitted for Service, and underneath either fringed or 
elegantly nt out. ; 
The Wamidians and Cretians, under Roman Command and aiding them | 
on Horfeback, as Need requir’d, were arm’d with Bows and Arrows, _ 
and allo with Slings; wherewith they dexteroufly flung Stones. Pliny | 
writes, that even the Scorpio (a Machine of War) with which anciently : 
they uled to throw large Stones and Timbers, was the Invention, of J 
thei Cretians. «3 | | 
The Ligurians, who for a long Time valiantly kept the Romans at | 
Bay,. were well-difciplin’d Soldiers; arm’d with a Breaft-piece, an Hel- } 
met, a Shield and in a clofe Drefs. They were alfo very expert in | 
throwing the Javelin. 
“The Scythians, a barbarous People and Horfemen, wote crefted Hek 
mets pointed on l’op ; they carried Bows, Daggers and Battle-axes. 
The Scythian Women, called Amazons, oftentimes appear’d, in a | 
Combat, as Mincentius fays, in antique Silver Helmets and Breaft-pieces,. | 
becaule their Country abounded with that Metal. But, according to | 
ancient Memoirs, their military Drefles were only adorn’d with Ser-_ 
pents pkins wrought in Silyer. They had the left Breaft bare,’ but the 
Bp hulay right,” 
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bright, which was fear’d, that they might, with greater Eafe, ule the 
Bow and caft the Dart, cover’d like the reft of their Bodies. Their 
Garment, button’d below, reached not quite to their Knees. Their 
Defence was a Target or large round Shield, cut hollow, at one of the 
Extremities, into the Form of two. conjoin’d Crefcents, having a Part 
in the Middle for covering and guarding the Arm and Hand, One of 
| thefe Cuts ferved for managing the Lance andthe other to look thro’. » 
They likewife carried Axes and Hammers. aaa 

The Goths, together with the great 4rti/a, defcended from the S cy 
thiaus, were arm’d with Bows, Arrows, long and {trong Spears or 
‘Lances, Shields and Helmets. The Horfemen, full-armour’d and car- 
rying ftrong Lances, Hammers and Clubs, would leap on their Horfes 
without the Help of the Stirrup or other Advantage; efpecially on fmooth 
Ice, or in {nowy Ground, where they generally fought their greateft Bat- 
tles. Sometimes, as Need requir’d, and in the Heat of Battle, they would, 
in full Gallop, throw themfelves on another Horfe, turning and winding, 
with incredible Swiftnefs, even, catching up a Lance from thé Ground, 
(sc. An Evidence what great Warriors thefe People formerly. were. 

The Perfans and Spartans were very much alike in Drefs, except 
in their Head-ornaments. ‘The former wore Turbants, and the latter, 
Caps, like a Night-cap, yet pointed on Top and curling forwards ; ‘or 
elfe, Iron Head-pieces, like the Romans, but plain and without a Creit. 
‘They had long Hair and their Beards almoft hid their Ears. .On the 
other Hand, the. Perjfrans fhav’d both Head and: Face. Their Veft- 
ment, girt about the Middle, reach’d below the Knees : They wore 
alfo long open Breeches and wide Stockingsand Shoes. They ufed fcaled 
Arms, round Shields, Greaves or Shin-armout, Scimitars, Daggers, fhort 
Spears but long Bows: The Scimitars hung on the tight Thigh, crofs 
the Body, and the Dagger on the fame Side, but at the Girdle. At 
their Back; was the Quiver. 

Darius, the laft King of Perfa, was commonly array’d in a rich 
Purple Mantle intermixt w'th white Strips, faften’d on each Shoulder 
with precious Stones, and before, with a gold Chain or Hook. His 
Coat of Armour, wrought with Gold, was embroider’d on the Breaft 
with three golden Eagles, having fpread Wings and Tails and Bills turning 
towards each other ; and between the Wings and Tails were feen the 
following Letters, NIKHTIKQTATOS, fignitying, akeays Conqueror. At 
his goldem Girdle, girt loofely. and womanith, hung a Scimitar, 
the Scabbard whereof was befet with precious Stones. 

4.3 The 
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~The Dacians wore Gowns hanging down to the Heels and openon) 
the Sides, and over them:a Coat of Mail which reach’d to the Middle. | 
Their Helmets fat clofe about the Head and ran up toa Point. Their’ 
Arms were Bows and Arrows, Daggers and Javelins ; and their Horfes 
wholly guarded, except the Eyes, with fcaled Coverings. | 
The Parthians, Medes and Affyrians were guarded like the Per/ians 3) 
fave, that the Parthians wore large Coats of Mail covering both Man) 
and Horie, and the Affyrians, brats Head-pieces. 4 
The Phrygians and Armenians uled Helmets, fhort Spears, Javelins) 
and Daggers, wearing wide Stockings and Shoes like the Per/aus. 
The Carthaginians were as elegant and magnificent in Arms as the 
Per/rans. | 
The Macedonians and their Neighbours differed little in their Drefs} 
and Arms from the Greeks ; And | 
‘The Romans and Trojans the fame. 
The Lacedemonians firft began to carry a Shield, Sword and Ax. 
_. ‘The People of Caria ‘were the firft who ferv’d for Pay, carried) 
Shields, bore Armour and had:Plumes or Feathers on their Helmets.) 
The Thracians wore Wead-pieces of Fox-skins, Coats of Armour, 
party-colour’d Drefles and Stockings of Skins. Their Weapons were 
Darts, round Shields and Daggers. 
The Zthiopian Horfe were guarded with an Helmet, Coat of Armour} 
xeaching half-way the Thighs, powder’d with Iron Eyes, and proof 
again{t Cuts and Pufhes. ‘Their “Arms were, a tound Shield,:.a Lance, 
a Scimitar and Clubs plated with Tron. Thole who had. no Helmets 
wore long and hairy or woolly red Caps, like the Mamalukes in Aigypt. 
The Foot, to ftrike Terror into their Enemies, wore Skins of Lyons, | 
Tygers, Leopards:and other wild Beafts; and had, for Weapons, large 
Bows, Pikes, Arrows and Slings. The:Emperor himfelf wore.a coftly) 
gold and filver Diadem about his Head, .and: carrted-in his Hand: a 
filyer-Crucifix. He was dreft in gold Stuff, full pleated, over afilk: Shirt 
with large’ Ducal Sleeves, and from his Middle hung:a loofe Garment 
of Silk and gold Stuf His: Body-guards, covering their Heads and 
Shoulders with Beafts-skins, catried)a Sword; ‘a Dagger anda Javelin 
The Indians were cloath’d:in Wood, and had Bows of Reeds; andi Ar- 
cows.a Yard anda Half long tipp’d with Tron. i 
+The Arabians wore girt Coats and ufed crooked but handy Bows. | 
The Libyans were drett in Leather and had ‘burnt Javelins. nm 
Che Aigyptians bore a)Shield andbroad Sword. ; ode 
The Inhabitants of the Bakares, now Majorca, Minorca, &c. had 
n 
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The Atohians, Lances and Javelin =  —— . 

The Switzers, from ancient Times good Soldiers, as appears‘by their 

Contefts with fulius Cafar, wled large and long Shields for Defence. 
| Their Arms were ftrong Spears, Pikes and Clubs. 

The Gauls carried large Shields and long Swords. 

The People of the Territory of druzzo, anciently called Samnites, 

-were good Horfemen and Darters. 
The Inhabitants of Marchia Anconitana, anciently ftiled by the Ro- 
mans, Ager Picenus, or Country of Wood-peckers, were likewife good 
Soldiers, and bore a Shield, a Pike, an Helmet and Sword. 

Thus I think to have made fome Provifion for further Inquiry, that 
Artifts may not be ata Lofs. He, who wants more Information, can 
read Virgil, Ammianus Marcellinus, Vegetius, Polybtus, and Herodotus 
Halicarnaffus ; which laft, in the Life of Xerxes, lays down all the 
Particulars relating to each People and all forts of Barbarians. Vitru- 
vius alfo has written a Treatife of the Roman Military Exercife. 

Homer, in his Iiad, {peaking of Fights wherein fome had gold, brafs. 
and fteel Armour, fays ———— He pujh’d him in the Belly, but pierc’d 
not his Armour And, in another Paflage —-—— He dealt him 
Such a Blow on his Steel-breajt as to make it ferike Fire and refound. 

Now, if it be ask’d, what fort of Armour this muft have been,. of 
mafly Gold and other Metal? and whether it could be poffible for any 
Perfon to move, bend and turn in fuch Armour as fhew’d the-Mutcles 
and Limbs and fat clofe to the Body? I anfwer, they could not, and. 
that the Notion of their having been thus is wrong. I’think thofe are 
alfo out of the way who fuppole, they are fo reprefented for the Sake of 
Decorum, and that this is Reafon enough, without confidering 
whether it be poflible or not; fince other Reafons may be affign’d, 
which can give better Satisfa€tion without forcing Nature. For. 
my Part, [ believe, that the Arms and their Ufe were anciently as now, 
and that the Coats of Armour were, like our Buff-coats, made of Lea-. 
ther. They may poffibly have been fo contrived as to thew the Muf- 
cling ; But granting it, they mutt be much fitter for Ufe than if of Steel: 
or-folid' Gold. Wherefore [ cannot but think they were made of 
Leather and of all forts of Colours, wrought or embroiderd with 

d over with Gold like our gilt Leather, 
and fet off with Scales, Foliage and other fuch Ornaments. I remém- 
ber to ‘have read in my Youth, mn a certain ancient Latiz Treatife, 
yet ‘extant, “dedicated’* to the Empetors: fheodofus and ‘Valentinian, 
she tine es and 
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and entitl’d, The great Number of the Roman Forces, that the Roman 
Armours, Breaft-pieces or Military Coats (as there called) were lined’ 
with Wool and cover’d with the Skins of Wolves, Lions and other 
wild Beafts of Libya. Neverthelefs, to fapport the Opinions of the Poets, | 
I add, that they had gold, brafs and fteel Breaft and Belly-pieces, fa-) 
ften’d with {mall Hooksand Buckles on the Shoulders and Sides; to q 
ward off Blows; but they were plain and without Mufcling; and not 1 
put on but in times of Preparation for Battle. Wherefore they} 
are much to blame, who introduce fuch Accoutrements on every Occa-* 
fron ; as, for Inftance, Scipio, in his Tent with the young Bride, and fit-: 
ting in full Armour; or d/exander with Roxana, Rinaldo courting Ar- 4 
mida, and other fuch Occurrences. | ) 


@ HAP, VIIL Of the Origin of the feveral Enfjons and Shields and) 
their Devices, for difiinttion of Nations and particular Perfons, | 


¥ T being, in Painting, abfolutely neceflary, firft, to diftinguifh the Na- 


tions, and next, the Perlonages among them of high and lefler De- J 
gree, by Tokens either deviled by themfelves, or appropriated by | 
others; I think proper to handle this Point largely, in order to thew J 
the Greatnefs of the Roman Power, and the many foreign Troops enter-_ 
tain’d in their Service: | fay both Painters and Statuaries, efpecially the 
latter ought to be acquainted with thefe Things, that, in reprefenting 
either a particular Nation or Heroe, they may, on their Shields, exhi- 
bit the proper Badges of Diftinftion whereby to be prefently known by 
Perfons conyerfant in Antiquities. his Knowledge is as neceflary for | 
Hiftory-painters, fince Hiftories frequently make mention of a Con-_ 
grefs of feveral Nations and their Heroes in one Place, without de- 
icribing their rms and Banners ; a Point which coft me much Trouble 
to gain, but proved of greater Advantage in the Ufes I made there- 
of, and which I introduce here as having fome Relation to the preced- 
ing Chapter. oy | 

On confulting Hiftories, | find, the Ancients, inftead of Banners, 
made Ufe of a Bundle of Arrows or Boughs and Greens tied together, 
which they called Manipulus, or an handful, and the Enfign-bearers, | 
Manipularii. Titus Livius, the nice Roman Hiftorian and Antiquary, 
tells us, that Romu/us, haying, by Accident, appeafed a Tumulc with | 

~ few 
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ew People, from that Time reprefented it in the Enfigns and Arms by 
| Wilp of Hay ; caufing this Token, as an happy one, to be born before | 
im in the enfueing Wars. The Romans afterwards painted, on their 
infigns and Standards, /mall red Flames, in Tokemof SuccefS; as in the 
Battle with the Sadines near Eretum, where the Arms of the former 
appeared by Night as if on Fire, without being damaged. Thus the 
standards and Enligns of the Legions, by the Sight whereof the Sol- 
jiers knew the Wills of their Generals, were from Time to Time aug 
mented. ‘They had alfo, at different Times, divers other Tokens; as 
pen right Hands, the Tinage of their Emperors in Silver or Gold or gilt ; 
and fometimes there hung under them a /finall Pendant, haying the Gene- 
tals or Peoples Motto, 8. P.Q.R. They likewife bare in their Ban- 
ners, the Reprefentation of Wolves, Minotaurs, wild Boars, Horfes,’’ 
Bulls and Dragons, till at laft they fixed on the Eag/e for the chief Field- 
tandard. The Romans ufed the Wolf, Minotaur, wild Boar,’ Horfe, 
Bull and Dragon, for the following Reafons; the Wolf, partly, ashe 
was facred to Mars the God of War, and partly, becaule his Penetrati- 
on is fo great, that he can fee as well by Night as Day : Whereby they 
meant, that a prudent General ought always to be on his Guard, fo as 
not to be fuprized by the Stratagems of the Enemy. By the Minotaur, 
ays Vegetius, they fignified, that as this Beaft kept himfelf in the moft 
ridden Part of the Labyrinth, fo the Deligns of ‘a General ought to be 
cept fecret. The wi/d Boar, becaule no Peace or Ceflation of Arms was: 
nade without it. Yideour gth Book, p.'so%. treating of the Offerings. 
The Horfe, as being of great Account among the Romans, andthe pro- 
yer Sign of War. The Bull, becaufe the ancient Romans pretended, that: 
he Word (Italia) was derived from Ita/a, which now a days fionifies a 
ialf or Bull, The Dragon they commonly: painted on the Banners of 
he Foot, and each Century-had one; whence the Bearer of it; accord. 
ng to Vegetius, was called Dragonarius. Aimmianus Marcellinus tells us 
he Manner of carrying it. They tied, fays he, to the Tops of thetr gilt 
Pikes (which were gold fringed and befet with Pearls and precious Stones ) 
Dragons made of woven Stuff and ‘hollow within, which, on being advanc- 
d inthe dir, opened thetr frightful Mouths, and made a grumbling Noi/e 
1s tf full of Wrath and Fury; bending and moving their’ Tatls with the: 
Hind. OF which: Claudianus fpeaks: Et celfante Vento multi tacuere 
Dracones. 1. e. Th? Dragons were all fileat when the Wind-abated: This 
Enfign, according to 4mmianus atorelaid, was of reddith Purple. The 
Hagle farpaffing all other Birds in Courage and Boldnefs, is not improper- 
y called the Roman Hagle ; for to what Corner of the known re 
: las, 


has henotrextended the Roman Dominion? What refifting Nation has ’ 
not felt the. E#e&tof their Deliberations, and the Valour wherewith } 
they put them in Execution ? And. yet I know from Hiftory, that the | 
Eagle wasin Ufe long before among the Per/fans: For Gyrus the Foun- 
der of that Monarchy, bore, according to Xenophon, a gold Eagle with | 
fpread Wings, on,a-long, Pike, as if he would fly over the Univerle ; 
“which Cuftom his Succeffors.retained as-a.Royal ‘Token. By a confiant | 
Confent.of: the Soothfayers, all Nations anciently afcribed to this Bird, } 
the Honour of believing he prognofticated good Luck and happy Succefs | 
 inany. Undertakings : In which Senfe fu/finus tells us, that Hrero, when | 
young (who.was of mean Birth on his Mother’s Side) making his firft, 4 
Campaign, an Eagle flew down and fat on his Shield: Which was judg- @ 
ed as a Prefage of his becoming, in Time, an excellent General and a } 
King ; as afterwards came to pafs. The Poets even fay, that this Bird 
implies Profperity affigned to any Perfon by divine Providence. This / 
Opinion owes it’s Rife to the Relation of 4nacreon, the firft, Writer of J 
Antiquities, that fupster, intending to deftroy the Giants who threaten’d 
to ftorm Heaven, the Powers of which he offered to, was, by the acciden- | 
tal Flight of an Eag/e, affured of an happy Succefs and Victory ; which | 
afterwards obtaining, he always bore a golden Kagle in his Arms and. | 
Banners, as a perpetual Memorial thereof. From Fupiter the Cretians | 
affumed that Bird, and from them the Candiots. AEneas the Trojanin- 4 
troduced him among the Latins ; and from them the Romans, in Pro- 
cels of Time, came.to ufe him for their Arms: Tho’ Lip/us is of Opini-~ 
on, they aflumed him after the Example of the Per/aus. The Tujfcans, | 
beaten by the Romans in their laft Confli&t near the City of Firetum, on 
the Borders of the Sabines, prelented Tarquinius Prifcus, King of the ] 
Romans, their King’s Regalia, to. wit, a gold Crown, a purple Gar- J 
ment, and Mantle of various Colours, alfo an Ivory Chair, and an 
Ivory Scepter with an Eag/e on Top, which he and his Succeflors always § 
bore. After the Banifhment of the Kings, the Senate took the Hag/e | 
from their Scepters, and fet him on their Pikes, exalting him above | 
all their other Arms, whether the Wolf, Minotaur, Horfe, Wild. Boars” 
&c. Marius, when aChild, happening to find an Eagles Neft with 
» young, a Prelageof his two Confulats, often placed the faid Number | 
in his Arms; and in his: fecond Contulat, afligned the Eag/e to the: 
Roman Legions, ufing him only in Battles, in order to fpirit the Sol- | 
diers and aflure them of ViGtory.. The other Military Tokens were) 
fet on the Tents ; but Méarius.took them down; and from,that. Time 4 
no Legion was without two Eag/es. But Fo/ephus, in his fourth Book, } 
gives 
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_ gives each Legionone Eagle; and by the Number of Eagies they count- 
ed their Legions; as Hértius fays, that Pompey’s Army conlifted of 
| thirteen Eagles. Dion alfo afligns each Legion an Eagle. This Eagle 
ftood, with extended Wings, on a Pi/um, or Staff, which, according to 
| Fegetius, was tive feet and anhalf in Length, arm’d with a (harp trian- 
cular Iron of nine Ounces., ‘The Bearers of it they called, Aquiliferi. 
 Thefe Bagles were but {mall, and of Silver, and many had the Thun- 
der in their Talons. The Romans firft ufed flver Eagles, as did alfo 
Brutus, becaule Silver is the brighteft Metal, and moft like the Day, 
and therefore properelt for a Military Token: But afterwards, they 
made them of Gold, as more itately and furpaffing the Silver.. The 
Romans firft uledtilver Tokens as being originally frugal and faving ; 
but at length they yielded to none, even not to the Perjrans, in Lux- 
ury, Pomp and Shew. | 
Fulius Cafar fo highly prized the Batavians, in Roman pay, that 
he made them his Body-guards ; intrufting them likewife, in the tharp- 
eft Engagements, with the Carriage of the firft and chief Standards 
of the oman Eagles. 4 ah) 

The Herculeans of the Old Troops, mention’d in the preceding Chap- 

ter, bare; on their Enlign, a@ b/ue Eagle, with [pread Wings, in a 
filver Freld corner’d unth Gold. 2 
~The Young Herculeans carried, in their Standards, a golden Eagle 
fitting om the Stem of a Tree, in a blue Ficld border’d with Gold. 
~The Mew Fovintans had, in their Enfigns, a golden Eagh, with a 
Diadem, or Koyal Fillet, about the Head. ‘This Hagle was either Black 
or Brown, in a gold Field, and the Wings were fet off with Red and 
Blue, and hada {mall gold Shteld on his Breaf. But thofe of the O/d 
Troops carried a purple Eagle adorned with Red and Gold in a blue 
Field. 

The Legions, called Quartodecimant, ftation’d in Thracia for the De- 
fence of thofe Countries, Gare a pale-blue Hagle, fitting on a Globe of 
bright. and deep Blue, in a fillver Field border’d and center’d with 
Gold. 

The. Divitenfes, a Legion of the Gauls, carried an Eagle of faint 
Scarlet and a.golden Bull, 1n a filver Freld. 

The Dhebans alfo bare an Eagle. 

The Banner of the fir Company of Life-guards of the Emperor Theo- 
dofius, commanded by a Colonel of the Foot, had the Figure of an 
half Man with extended Arms, Melding, in the right Hand, a Rope, and - 
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Gn the left, an Hat ; thereby intimating, that the Stubborn and Kebel- | 
lious fhould be chaftifed, and the Obedient made free. | 
In the fecond Banner was, a golden Bull onthe Fut of a red Hill, | 
with a Moor or Black down to the Middle, holding a Piece of thick® 
Rope in the right Hand, and a Cap or Hat in the Left; (hewing, that | 
they might make Prifoners and Slaves, and fet Men at Liberty. 
‘The Thracians carried the Idol Mars in their Standards. 
The People of Smyrna, the Image of Fortune. And 
The Corinthians, a Neptune, or the Horfe Pegatus. 
The Regiment, called the Old Argivi of the aft, commanded by } 
oi General of the Foot, had two leaping Horfes of Gold, in « blue’ 
iBield, | 
The Regiment, of Foot called the fecond of Theodofus, firlt efta- J 
blifhed in his Reign, carried, in it’s Enfigns, a golden Horfe, ina red | 
Field border’d with Gold. q 
Another Foet-Legion, fet up in the Emperor Con/tans’s Time, whence § 
“it was called, Conftantia, had alfo.a golden Hor/e, an a sky-blue Freld,- 
and above him, in the Middle, a red Globe,. againft which he was rear 
ing and throwing himfelf out with all his Might. i 
The Athenians, Cephalenians, Thelfalians and Syracufans, alfo- cerried®) 
an Hore. 4 
= ae and Saxons had a Lion; and the latter, fometimes az] 
Horfe. , 
| The Cimbrians bare a Bull, whofe Figure ca? they likewife carried) 
on a Lance at the Head of their Armies. 
The Armenians carried a Ram, or a crowned Lion. | 
The Ciffans had alfo a Lion. 
The Afatics, a large Whale guided by a Child fitting aftride in his) 
Back. And : ; 
The Goths, a She-bear. S 
The Banner of the Sa/ii had two half Wolves rearing up ayainfe | 
each other, and fiming their Eyes on a Rofe which was over their Reads,” 
in a gold’ Field border’d with Purple. *Tis no Wonder thefe People } 
blazon’d the Wolf, feeing they claim’d Mars as their Protector. | 
The Regiment of Foot called, F ovianum, which had the fifth Poft 
of Honour among the Romans, bare, inthe Emperor Déeocletiamus’s ” 
Time, a red Hog fitting upright on it?s Hinder-parts, in a blue Freld bor-4 
der’d with Gold: And ‘or this Reafon, the Poetshaving feigned, that Fu-] 
piter, when ‘a Child, and lying in the Wood, was nuried by ee 
> | and © 
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and this Regiment having the Name of Fupiter, it therefore carried 
the Hog in it’s Standards, in Memory of that Occurrence. 

The Foot-regiment of Guards, eftablifhed by the Emperor Honorius, 
bare two Demi red Hogs rearing againjt each other, in a filver Shield and 
pold Feld. 

The Trojans likewife carried an Hog, in a gold Field. 
| The Phrygians had alfo an Hog. 

The Regiment, called Terticdecimani, hada leaping blue Dog, in a 
tluer Field center’d with Gold, and border’d with red and dark Blue. 

From the Time of Con/fantine the Great down to thofe of Theodofus, 
Honorius, and feyeral fucceflive Emperors, the Romans hada Foot-re- 
piment called Menapii, whole Device was a leaping red Dog, in a 
luer Field, center’d with a {mall gold Shield, and under it another Dog, 
ying on his Back and flinging up his Legs. This. Body was in high 
Efteem for the Honour it gain’d in vanquifhing the TAracians. 

The Cynopolitans bare Anubis, in the Shape of a Dog. | 

The Cortonenfes deviled a filver Dragon, in a red Field; on the Sides 
he two Rings, that on the Left, of a very deep Red, and the other of- 

slver. 7 | 

The Lacedemonians had the Greek Letter A, or a Dragon. 

The Indians bare the Image of Hercules ; but their Hor/e, according. 
o Sutdas, carried Dragons. 

The Wervii, being the Body-bowmen of the Emperors, had, for 
Device, two Demi-caducei, or Wands, twin’d with Serpents, in a pur- 
Je Field border’d with gold and red. In the Center of the Shield was a 
old Ring on a {mall gold Column, round which the aforefaid Serpents 
vere winding, their upper Parts making a Semicircde, and their Heads re- 
arding each other. 

The Saguntians had for Device, two red Serpents; and, as Ammi- 
nus lays, of Purple, croffing each other, like the Greek Letter X, in a 
ky-blue Field border’d with Red. 

The Company of Biennians, ferving under the General of the Foot, 
n Sclavonia, bare, in their Banners, a deep blue Serpent, with a bent 
ail towards the Ground, with a Man’s Head looking backwards, in a 
lue Silver-like Field border’d with Gold. 

The Marcomanni had a gold Demi-Serpent, in a filver Field, and 
tween the Head and under Part was a gold half Moon, _ 

The Cursans bare, a gold Serpent coiled up, ina grey Field border’d 
uth filver and blue Checkers. | 
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The Legion of Foot, called the fixth Parthian, ferving in the Ea/, 
had, for Device, a yellow Caduceus, or Mercury’s Wand, in \a blue’ 
Field edged with Purple and Silver. 

The Legion of the Angrivarii carried a red Staff topp'd with a round % 
Ball, out of which iffued two Serpents, bending to the Middle of the 
Shield as if kiffing each other, ina pale blue Hidld with a double Edging | 
of Purple and Gold. 1 ‘ 

Among the ancient Legions was'a Regiment, called Valentiani, elta- | 
blith’d by the Emperor Valens on his waging War with the LThractans ; | 
thefe carried, in their Standards, @ /mall red Column and two Half- 7 
moons of the fame Colour, over two golden Hares jumping again/t each other, | 
in a filver Field. so a Dat Li)». | 

The Libyans had Three Hares. i oye | 

The Enfign of the Roman Legion, called Augufta, was an erett red) 
Cat, fet off with Gold, in a filver Field, and turning her Head fide- . 
ways, as if going backwards. : 

The Alpini had a blue Gat walking upright, in acrimfon Field fet of) 
with gold. DU SOT Wo TORT erg! : 

The ancient ani, Burgundiones and Suevi, alfo carried a Cat ; there- 
by intimating, that they could bear the Yoke of ‘Servitude with as lit- 
tle Stomach as the Cat cared to be lock’d up. 

The ZEgyptians carried a Crocodile, or elle a Cat. 1 

Not long before the Decay of the Roman Monarchy, they hada Le-7 
gion in pay, call’d Cornuti, whole Device: was a red Falcon ina golds 
Field, fet off with blue and red. | 

The Inhabitants of Peloponnefus bare a Tortoi(e. 

The Beotians, a Sphinx. 

The Locrenfes, a Locuf. And 

The Alyrians, in Memory of Semiramis, a Dove. a 

The Arcadians, who fet up forthe moft ancient People inthe World, 

and to be co-ceval with the Moon, therefore carried the Moon in: their 
Enfigns; and fometimes, the God Pan, who is the Emblem. of the whole 
Earth. 4 


\ Phe’ Parthians had a broad Sword or Scimiter ia the Hand of @ 
wing ada Arm. AMEN, SO 
The Greeks commonly had ¢wo Crowns. 
The Medes, three Crowns. : 
The Macedonians, Hercules’s Club between two Horns: 
The Cappadocians, a Cup. 
“The Scythians, a Thunder, And: 
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The Phenicians, a Sun and Moon. 

The Enfign of the Foot, called Braccati juniores, an illuftrious Ti- 
tle among the ancient Romans, was of a dark-blue Colour, having a 
Star with eight Points in the Upper Part, and inthe Middle, a Circle 
embellifhed with Gold. 
| The Trezenenfes bare a Trident. 

The Imperial Standard of the Emperor Theodofus had a Cro/s, in 
which Sign he put all his Confidence. 

Conjlantine, in the Battle with Maxentius, had, for his Banner, a 
long Staff having on top a Cro{s-piece, both plated with Gold, and above 
a Crown, befet with precious Stones, on which were engrav’d the two 
firtt Letrers of the Name of Chri. in Greek, to wit, a Pin the mid- 
dle of an x: A Name he likewife bore on his Helmet. To the afore- 
faid Crofs-piece hung a Pendant embroider’d with Gold and Pearls. 
Under the aforefaid Name and the Standard of the Crofs he obtain’d 
a glorious Vittory over the Tyrant Maxentius. 

Lucianus writes, that the Pentagon is the Emblem of an happy 
Enterprize and good Succefs, proceeding from: the following Confide- 
ration. Antiochus the Fir/e, firnam’d Softer, i. e. Saviour, waging War 
with the Galatians, and percieving, by the daily Increafe of new Dan- 
gers and Difficulties, that the Iffue would not be fo profperous as he 
could with, dreamed, or fo pretended, in orderto fpirit his Soldiers, 
that he had Converfation with 4/exander the Great, who advis’d him 
to take, for his Emblem, the common Word of Salutation, in Greck. 
YTEIA, or, J wifh you Health and Profperity, and to’ give it to his 
Commanders and Soldiers for the general Watch-word, and to have 
it carried on their Arms, Shields and Banners, as being to ferve him 
for a Token of Viftory. Whereupon he defcrib’d to them the Shape 
of this. Emblem, which was, three Triangles drawn: thro’ each other 
with five Lines, conftituting a quintangular Figure, and on’ each Angle 
one of the faid Letters. Antiochus, haying done this, obtain’d a fig- 
nal Vitory over the Galatians. There are ftill extant feveral Coins 
and Medals of 4ntiochus, bearing the faid Pentagon or quintangular 
Figure. 

The Argonauts, or thofe of Argos, had the Letter A in’ their’ En-. 
fign, as béing their initial Letter; yee they bare likewile a Fox, or a: 
Rais 

The Mefinians carried an M. And 

The fews had the Letter T; the Token. of Salvation. bi 
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The painted and engrav'd Shields (in reference to which, many of the | 
Learned would derive the Latin word Scutum, a Shield, from Sculptura, — 
becaule it was cuftomary to engrave or reprefent glorious Aétions and — 
‘Hiftories upon them) were anciently a certain Sign of the Valour of | 
.thofe who carried them. And, left the Soldiers, in the heat of Bat- | 
tle, fhould miftake their Comrades, each Legion, according to Vege- | 
tius, had particular Marks on their Shields; and on the Infide of which 
was written each Soldier’s Name, and what Company he belonged. to. ‘ 

The Shields or Targets were of different Makes at the Place where | 
they guarded the Hand: As, thofe of the fir/? Armenian Order had | 
two Indentures cut out down the Sides ; as we have faid in the foregoing | 
Chapter touching the Shields of the Zmazons. Thele Shields were of © 
a Sky-blue Colour with a filver Field. Thofe of the /econd Armenian | 
Order were quite round, of a purple Colour with a Sky-blue Field J 
border’d with Gold. : 4 

The Ve/ontians bare Shields with four /mall ones at the Angles, making — 
a Square, two whereof were of Silver, and the others of Sky-blue, double- | 
border’ d. : 

The Shield of the Menapit had a fiver Field with a gold Dog in 
full Speed, as tf running to the Outfde. | 

The Mantineans bare, in their Arms and Shields, the Trident, as 2 
Sign, according to Pindarus, of their being Citizens of that Town. | 

The Romans, after Adrian’s Time, catried in their Crefcent-like | 
Shields, in a filver Field, two gold Demi-horfes curvetting againft | 
each other, and called Mauriferoces, or jiout and fearle/s : Where- 
by fome allude to Italy. Te 

The Spartans bare a Dragon. 

The Greeks, the God Neptune. And 

The Trojans, Minerva. 

The Lacedemonians carried the Greek Letter A, for their Significa- : 
tion. And. : 

The Me(feniaus, formerly an excellent and valiant People, an M, for q 
the fame Reafon. 7 

The A4nthenians often bare an Ow/ in their Arms. 1 

The ews affirm, they were the firft who made Diftin@ion between — 
People of high and low Degree by particular Tokens. Accordingly, | 
thofe who were of eminent or noble Families, wore in their Shoes a | 
waxing Moon. 

The Ayrians, Aigyptians, Perfians and Greeks, for that Reafon | 
ufed the fame Token: Whence ’tis probable the Turks, in Procefs of | 
Time, took it for their Standard. The | 
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The Romans likewife, in token of Nobility, wore @ waning Moon 
on their Shoes; which therefore they called Lunulati Calcei. | 

The Athenians exprefied the Antiquity of their Defcent by a Gra/s- 
hopper ; as Thucydides relates in the Beginning of ,his Hiftory, ftiling 

them, Porticigale, from their Cuftom of wearing gold Gra/s-hoppers 
in their Head-ornaments (and their Generals the fame on their. Hel-- 
mets) for Diftin@ion between the Foreign and Native Nobility. . 

Ancient Writers aflure us, that moft Heroes bare fome Device or: 
other on their Shields ; fome of which I thall here fet down, with-- 
out Regard to Dignity or Priority of Time wherein they lived. . 

Ofiris, firnamed Fanus, bare in his Enfign, a Scepter toppd with an 
fiye; and fometimes, withthe Addition of an Eagle, the Sun or fach: 
like Objeét: And Ifis carried a Moon. 

Flercules, call’d by. fome the Great Ofris, bare a Lion with a@- 
Battle-am in bis Paws; or elfe, the feven-headed Serpent Hydra. 

Mars had @'Wolf, and on his Helmet g Mag-pye. 

Pallas carried the Head of Medufa on her Shield and Breaft-piece ;; 
and on each Side of. her Helmet, a:-Grifim,.and ontop either a Sphinx - 
or Owl.. ) 

Thefeus’s Device was, a Minotaur with a. Club on his. Shoulders a 
and oftentimes, an Ow.. 

Cadmus bare a Dragon. 

Caftor had a Silver Star, in a blue Field: And’ 

Pollux, the fame in a red one. 

Nimrod, the firft King of Bade/, bare a Ram. And 

Ninus and Semiramis, a Dove; to which the latter added a Leopard, , 
becaufe he had overcome and kill’d one. 3 

Flettor carried, a Lion fitting in a purple Chair, with a Silver Hal-- 
berd in bis Paws. 

Uly(fes a Fox, and on his Helmet a Dolphin. 

Paufanias, inhis Greek Hiftory, relates, that the Eli/ans carv’d, . 
on Agamemnon’s Shield, a Lion’s Head, in order to affright his Enemies : 
and thus fubicribed, behold the Terrour of the World. But Homer is 
more elegant in. this Defcription. 

Pyrrbus bare an Eagle; or, according to fome, The nine Mufes with 
Appollo on Mount Helicon. — 

Achilles had an Oak-tree. And 

Paris, a Golden-Head. we 

Alcibiades’s Shield was of Ivory and Gold, and thereon a Cupid 
mbracing the Thunder. 

Alexander. 
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Alexander the Great bare a Lion, and oftentimes the Image of Vidorys 
or elfe, the Bucephalus, or a Wolf, or a Ram. 3 “7 

Ofcus, King of Iyrrhenum, now Tufcany, carried, in his Arms and 
Shield, a Serpent, which, according to Servius the Roman Writer, was 
alfo the Device of the Kings of Agypt. ) | 

Fudas Maccabaus had a Ba/filisk. 

Scipio Africanus bare the Pictures of Ais Father and Uncle in his 
Shield; and his Head-piece refembled an. Elephant’s Head. ] 

Scaevola carried, in his Shield, the Pi€ture of his Heroic Anceftor 
Mutius Scavolai A! - 

Antiochus had a Rod twin’d with a Serpent. 

Offavianus Augu/tus, a Sphinx. 

Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, the fame. 

Seleucus, a Bull. 

ucius Papirius Curfor, the Horfe Pegatus. 

Epaminondas, a Dragon. Ye | 

Pompey the Great, a Lion with a Sword in his Paws. This wag 
Car the Device of his Seal-ring, deliyer’d after his Death to ¥ ulius 

afar. | 

Zulius Cafar carried, in his Standard, thefe Words, THE MQ 
THER VENUS; andonhis Shield, a double-headed Earle. . . 

Sylla’s Device was APOLLO OF DELPHOs. And 

Marius’s, the Lares, or Houfhold Gods. 

Maecenas bare a Frog. And, 

Velpafianus, the Head of Medufa. 

He who would have a thorough Account of the Shields, Targets 
Helmets, &c. of the Greeks, Trojans, and other Nations, may fatisfy hit 
Curiofity in Homer and Virgi/, in their copious and elegant Defcrip 
tions, | 


The End of | the Eleventh Book. 
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Emblem touching Flowers. 


Youthful Flora fits here attired in Blue, Yellow and Red, attended by four 
Children, reprefenting the Four Seafons, each dreft in a Garment, or 
Drapery, of the Colour peculiar to him, and dancing with Flowers and 
Fruits, which they prefent to her. 


CHAP. I. Of Flowers in general. 
1@ H E Spring being the moft delightful Seafon of the 
N@ Year, it is no Wonder that Flowers have a particular 
Charm above other Objeés ; and this not only in Nature, 
but alfo in a Painting ; which, though ever fo indiffe- 
rent, Lovers often prefer before a fine Piece of Hiftory or 
Landskip. 

It is remarkable, that, amidft the various Choices in the Art of 
Painting, none is more Feminine, or proper for Women ‘than this; 
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andthe Reafon is plain. It’s alfo to be noted, that, of thofe Choices, | 
one is as perfect as the other, with refpet to Art, were it ever fo | 
fingular ; and tho’ this Choice is but a /mal/ Part of the whole, | 
yet it isattended with as many Excellencies : For asa Bunch of Grapes | 
earries it’s perfection, fo the leaft Grain does the fame. But tho’ both | 
the Parts, as well as the Whole, fall under the fame Rules, and one 
Mafter underftand his Branch as well as the other; yet he, who has | 
from his Youth applied himfelf to this or that fingle Choice, let his 
Progreis therein be what it will, can perform nothing elfe that’sgood. | 
We have many Inftances of excellent Mafters who departed from the J 
general to particular Choices with Applaufe, but of none who have § 
done the contrary without Difcredit.. I reckon Diferedit-as bad an Ex- 
change as Copper for Gold, or Water for Wine. Of the forme: Sort 
are innumerable Ita/an and French as well as Low Dutch Matters ; | 
but of the latter few, among whom: Vere/? alone claims the Luurel, 
to the Wonder of thofe who knew him when he painted Flowers: For, § 
if ever a Painter excelled in that Branch, he was the Perfon: Neither § 
Mario da Fiort, Father Segers, orde Heem came up to fuch a Pitch ; | 
and yet, thro’ a bad Exchange, he at laft fell-from an agreeable Spring | 
into a forrowful Winter, wherein le perifhed. I bring this Example | 
for two Reafons: Firft, In Contirmation of my Affertion, that he, who 
can perform the moft difficult Things, may ealily, even without Trou: 
ble, attain thofe of lefs Confideration ; but not the contrary without © 
Difadyantage and Difcredit.. Secondly, Becaufe my. Defign,is to treat | 
of Flowers, as anefteCtual Admonition to thofe who would beftow their _ 
Time with Advantage on.that /g/e Choice. : 
Flower-patnting ts certainly a commendable Study ; but, as there:are | 
double and fingle Flowers, fo there are two Sorts of Flower-painters ; | 
the one fingular and fimple, and the other rich and ingenious 3 of which | 
latter Sort we have but few, and of the former Abundance. Three 
Things are efpecially neceflary in a! good Ffower-piece: Firft, | 
Choice and beauttful Flowers: Secondly, Good Di/poftion and Harmony :7 
And laftly, Neat and foft Penciling. Fir, The Flowers mutt not be poor 
or mean, but fuch as are Jarge, beautiful, and in Hfteem, Secondly, 
That, whether lying or ftanding, they always keep their proper Quality” 
and Shape, i.e. that the Round feem not, by. too extravagant a Spread, 
to be triangular, quare or oblong, whereby to miftake one Flower fer an- 
other; that the moft noble and beautiful have the Predominancy, and | 
that, by their-placing, they produce an agreeable Mixture of Colours, de- | 
lighting and fatisfying the Eye ; confifting, in fo ordering. the {trong and 
ete i {iriped 
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riped with the faint Ones, as to exhibit a lovely Rainbow. Laftly, That — 
ach Flower be well expre/s’d, according to it’s Wature and Quality 5 
as, one thin, another thick, this foft and limber, that fet and ftiff, one 
fhining, another dull and gloflefs. 
| Weare, in the next Place, to fuppofe, that it is impoffible to be a 
Mafter without a firm and exaff Draught, and thorough Acquaintance 
with Perfpettive, together with good Knowledge of the Colours and their 
Bodies, and which will /fand be; and laftly, a due Inquiry into the 
Nature of Flowers, that they may be handled accordingly. + 
He who would follow this Study in good earneft, ought tobe Majter. of 
a Flower-garden, which he thould carefully cultiyate, that he may, 4 
the Seafons, be furnifhed with fine and choice Flowers: For tho’ model-. 
ling be a great Affiftance in Winter Praftice, when the Life is not to 
be had, yet no Perfection is attainable without the Life. He who js 
2 firm and nimble Draftfman, and a good Manager of Water-colours, 
has a double Advantage, and may in Time get a Treafure of beauti- 
ful modelled Flowers, bearing good Prices and great Efteem among the © 
Curious. After the Flowers, the green Leafing of them is of great Im- 
portance, thro’ it’s various Qualities and Difference in Texture and Co- 
our, caufing a Flower-picce to look natural and more decorous. 


4 


CHAP Il. Of painting Flowers in Halls, Apartments, Galleries, 
but principally on Gielings for Ornament. 


P * 1 S the Bufinels of a good Flower-painter, principally to aim 

at what is praile-worthy. What great Things, what glorious 
\ccafions do there not offer fora Mafter’s Fame! But this lies not always 
n the Reprefentations of Garlands of Flowers, Pots, Gla{s-bottlés, 
Butterflies, flying Beetles, Cobwebs, or Drops of Water, any more than 
n neat penciling and bright Colours, with which we think to fet the 
World ina Gaze. Such Trifles are two low, and the Repetitions too 
rkfome for the Tafte of noble Souls. What Opportunities do not daily 
jappen in Palaces, Gardens, Galleries, and Apartments, for thewing 
yar Skill and Ingenuity ! Suppofe to yourfelf a ofty Room, built’ with 
white Marble, and fet out with fine Pi€tures and Bafs-reliefs, for the 
common Recreation of young Gentlemen and Ladies: This Room 
nay be freely embellifhed, above and on each Side.of the Wiches, with 
ine and large Feftoons of Flowers: Between the Pilaflers, and over 
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the Bafs-reliefs, much Green 3 yet fomewhat lefs in Cafe any Landskips” 
be there; and on the white Marble may be all Sorts of beautiful’ 
coloured Flowers. On red Marble contrarily white and yellow ones, ce.) 
according to the Rules of Art, and in large Parts: Now light, then a- 
gain dark Leafing, as the Matter and Ground require. But of the fe- 
veral Grounds and Colours of Flowers fuitable to them, we fhall here- 7 
after treat particularly. On the Gie/ing, thereemay be thin Branches | 
of airy Foliage, alfo intermixed with Flowers, here Feftoon-wile, | 
there in Groups, faftened with Ribbons or Rings, and having in fome | 
Places loofe Sprigs and Leaves projecting from the Ground, and returning, 
their proper Shades thereon (which tho’ the Lifeis not to be had, may by § 
fome fuch made Things be performed) that they may feem more naturally | 
to hang off. Such Flowers and Leaves ought to be ftrongly and boldly | 
handled, but-yet fo a8 to feemfaftened to the Work; well confidering § 
the Colour and Lightnefs or Darknels: of the Ground, and chuling for” 
it. Flowers of fuch Colours, that fome may look asif /icking to it, and 

“others coming of. Now, if many Feftoons be to hang in fuch a Place, | 
or Room, they muft’ needs have a like Length, Breadth, and Fullnefs, | 
and’ be placed equally high or low: What Difference is it to us, whe- | 
ther the Proprietor defire to have Flowers or Fruits, or a Mixture of | 
both >? For the Feftoons may be filled with Peaches, Apricocks, Mul- 
berries, Plumbs, €%7. hanging on their Twigs. Over the Reprefenta- | 
tionof a Bacchanal, {ome Bunches of white and blue Grapes, intermixed | 
with Pine-apples, look becoming.’ On the Alcove»may hang loofly 
over it Papavers of all Sorts of Colours, interfperfed with Poppies, tied} 
here and there with Ribbons, as moft proper for that Place. 
_» Why thould not fuch Sorts of Ornament be agreeable when naturally 4 
difpofed and painted; efpecially, if wel/-lghted, and the Ground-/hades | 
duly exprelsd on the Ground? "Vhe Company before-mentioned may 
potiibly. raife Mirth enough among themifelves; but fo pleafant a} 
nn muft needs be a great Addition to it. Let us therefore take hold] 
of every Opportunity that offers, and in the mean Time exercife ourt 
Talents in the Attainment/of a great Handling. Let us exchange our 
{mall @loaths forwhole Walls; our Pots and Bottles, for Vales ; andi 
a muddling, for a beautiful Manner. ‘Let.us enquire what Flowers are 

- Painter+like,and which the principal ; conjoining their S$ enfe, Applica 

» tion and.Colour’ together withtheir proper Grounds, 
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CEHLUAP. IV. That a Flower-painter fhould underfiand Perfpettive s. ‘ 
Alfo the Miftake of reprefenting Things improperly. 


E have already afferted, that a good Flower-painter muft needs 

underftand Per/peéfive; and yet (which is to be lamented) few 
know any thing of it ; poffibly fuppofing, they have no Occafion for it, 
and that therefore this Branch is fo much, eafier than Hi/zory, or any 
Thiing elfe, which cannot fubfift without Per/peétive, as indifputably re- 
quitting more By-works, w/z. Architefture, Landskip, or other. Ob- 
je& caufing Ground-fhades, which never happen in their Work :: And 
thould they at any time be non-plus’d, they can get Help from thofe who 
are acquainted with Per/peffive. If therefore they have but a Point of 
Sight, they think that fulficient ; and yet not for the Sake of the Flowers, . 
but folely for the Corner of a marble Table ‘or Slab, whereon they fet 
a Fllower-glafs, as if the lighting or fhading of the Flowers were a Mat- 
ter of Indifference ; this from a Side, that fronting, one from below, 
anotther from above; whence their Pieces have ulually many Points 
of Sight, fometimes as many as there are Flowers, But it cannot be 
otherwif€é, {ince they often paint after Models; placinga Flower on. 
the left Side, which ftood before on the right, and the contrary, or elfe 
below or above; which they imagine nobody will difcover, becaule. 
theyy cannot fee it themfelves. 

A\nother ridiculous Cuftom of fome Flower-painters, in my Opinion, | 
is, tthat, in painting any g/of]y Bodies, fuch as Flower-glafles, gold, fil-. 
vet or copper Vales, after the Life, they fail not to thew therein the 
Pames of the Windows, and afterwards to hang the Piétures in’ Halls 
and Galleries, which have zove. Here let me take Notice of an ex- 
traordinary nice and finifh’d Piece of that Nature, painted by a certain. 
known Gentlewoman, wherein not only fome Stalks of the Flowers 
appreared naturally through the Glafs, but alfo her own Pifure in ber 
Poffure of painting, with juch ‘an Air, as evidently thewed. it, was_fhe - 
who fat in it; nor did fhe forget to reprefent allo the Windows and 
Pames, Sky and Clouds. We need not queftion, whether fhe endeavoured 
by tthe Depth of her Penetration, to turpafs her Mafter’in ‘that Piece 
of Work. This Cafe is a-kin to that of a certain young Artift, who 
paimting a Looking-glafs fronting, brought into* it al/ that appeared be- 
hindl him: People could not be perfwaded "twas a Looking-glais, tho? 
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painted dark and dull, and it had a Frame about it; and his Protefta- 
tions, that every Thing was taken from the Life, ftood him in little 
Stead ; wherefore, to falve the Matter as he thought, he painted him- 
Self in the Looking-gla/s, fitting at his Eafel ; and to make it more per= 
fet, underwrit, This is a Looking-gla/s, and that’s me. , 


Co Woe. TV, Of Flowers on all Sorts of Grounds. 


‘HAT White is fet off by Black, andthe contrary, needs no De- 
monttration; and, on the other Hand, White on Wiite, and Black 
on Black caufes a /ticking together : Of which particular Notice ought 
to be taken, that Flowers may have their due Force and Effe@; fo or- 
dering them, that fome /eem to jtick to the Ground, and others to come 
off fromit. The moft proper Grounds for Flowers are thele, 
~The Colour of blue Tomb-ftone. 

Dark-olive or green Serpentine, 

Light-grey Freeitone. 

White Marble, but of a fecond Tint. 

This Obfervation would rather {poil a good Ordonnance than have 
‘the defired Effet, if we did not maturely weigh, what Ules we would 
put thefe Grounds to, asalfo where the Flowers mo(t properly ought 
to have the greateft Strength, and where the greateft Weakneis, in. or- 
der that the Principa/(I mean, the fixed Stone and Wood-work) may 
not thereby be overpowered. I fay Strength, with re{peét to Force and 
Beauty ; but I mean not by Weakne/s, that the Colour, Light or Shade 
fhould be weakened or fullied : However I thall, inthe Sequel, explain 
what I mean by that Word. 4 

Any Colour fuits on White; but the darke/? mof beautifully. Warm 
Colours are preferable to the broken ones, and the moft weak ought to. | 
be on the Extremities ; but few white. ones, and thole with Caution. 4 
What I now fay concerns the Di/poftion; which I thall more plainly 
handle in treating of Fefloons and Groups of Flowers, : 

The black Grounds, tho’ quite different from the preceding with re- 
Tpeét to great Force, can give little Reflexion, and therefore do not ad- 
mit of light or weak Flowers; but neverthelefs fall under the fame 
Rules <n Obfervations as Flowers on a white Ground; becaufe the 
Greens, by their Union, haye a Relation tothe Ground and Colour, 


Red 
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Red and Yellow fuit not but with dark Grounds. 
LAI] Flowers and Greens look well on a grey Ground, | 
fi] weak Flowers, as Violet, light Purple; Blue,. A pple-blofiom and 


| Whiite, agree with a warm Ground. 


Filowers have a particular Decorum on a gold or Jfilver Ground ; 


and ftill greater on Copper or Bronze, by Reafon of their darkith 


Lufttre ; fince the Colour of Gold is too ftrong, and that of Silver, too 
pale. 7 


ee Sa a ee ee a eer er 


CH AP. V. Of the Di/poftion of Flowers and their Colours. in Fe- 
jtoons and Groups. 


"WAVING hitherto treated of Flowers in general, we thall now 
proceed to their Di/pofttion in Groups and Feftoons. | 
I ithall com pole each Group of particular emblematic Colours; as Yel- 
low, Red, Purple, Violet, Blue and White ; which I confider: as follows, 
The firtt Group, Yellow, having’ for its principal Flower, a Turnfol,. 
Afriican or Marigold, Anemone, sc. which I ftile, Upper-power or 
Etermty. 7 | rik 
The fecond, Red, as Peonies, Papavers, Rofes, &Fc. fignifying Power 
or Mighr. | ! | 
Flhe third, purple Flowers, Rofes, Papavers, Tulips, &Fe, implying. 
Nobtility. : E 
Tihe fourth; Violet, as Fritillaria or Fritillary, €9c, fignifying Tncon-- 
ancy. 
The fifth, Blue, as Iris, Convolvolus or Bind-weed, €9c. implying: 
Con/tianey. 
The iat White, as the Lilly or white Rofe, &c. fignifying Purity. 
It muft be obferved, that tho’ in thefe Groups the capital Blowers be 
of a jparticular Colour, yet they will admit of other {mall ones, about: 
them;, of various Colours duiting therewith ; as, 2 
With the Ye/ow, Purple, Violet and Blue. ¢ 
Red, Light-yellow, Apple-bloflom, dark Blue and’ White. » 
Puirple, White, Yellow, and light Blue. 
Violet, Rofe-colour, Orange, light Red and A th-blue,. 
Blue, Purple, Orange, light Yellow and Wh'te.: . 


Two 
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Two capital Colourss\as.deep Yellow, Vermilionor Blue; mult sever 
be placed by or upon one another. | | in 
' Whitetuitsany where, except on’ deep Yellow or deep Red. 

Dark Green agrees with all light Flowers... And 
Pale Green, with dark. Flowers. 
‘i; Under ithefe Groups, there fhould always be either,¢ Motéo ot Verfer | 
se As fot Feffoons, they may be handled.in the fare Manner, yet, with © 
lefs Confinement : If the emblematic Colour have but the middle Place, 
that is fafficient ; the other Parts may be filled up with fuch Colours 
as we pleafe, provided they have fomewhat lefs Brightnefs than the 
- principal: “For Inftance; Jet the middle Flowers be large and high | 
coloured, as Africans or Marigolds, Yellow and Red; onthe right Stde — 
amay. be Purple, as Rofes, Anemones; and on the left B/ue, as Iris, Flos 
Principis, Hyacinths, &c, The Purple side mixed with little White 
and lefs Yellow ; the Blue Side, with Yellow and Red; and the Yel- 
Jow inthe Middle, with Violet, dark Blue, little Purple and White. 


™~ 


In a fecond Feftoon, White may poflefs the middle Place, as white 
Rofes,. Lillies and others; on the right . Side may, be Yellow, and on — 
theleft pale, Red... The Ye/low may be diverfitied with Purple, Vio- | 
Jet and-dark. Blue 5; the ‘Red with pale Yellow, White, Violet and dark | 

Blue ;.and the White in the Middle, with Role-colour, Violet,.Purple 
and beautiful Red. 4 
...Jnthe Middle of a third Feftoon, may be Red,. as Papavers, Anemones 
égc. On the right Side, ftriped Flowers of Purple and Yellow, Violet 
and pale Yellow, diverfified with dark Blue and beautiful Red but on 
‘the other Side, all plain Flowers. 7 
The White may be intermixt with Flowers of any Colour, except light | 
Yellow. — 
The Intermixture confitts of finall Flowers: Butthe Jingle, coloured, | 
whether in the middle or largeft, as alto thofe on the Sides require theix } 
articular fmall. diverfifying Flowers, 7. ¢ the fingle-coloured, with | 
{peckled or ftriped; and the contrary. : / 
Ff. either Group or Feftoon, full or clofe Flowers {hould always, be | 
placed in the moft relieved Part. The open ones are moftly fet on,the | 
Sides, in order to create Shade. For Inftance; let the middle, Part; of | 
a Feftoon -have'the large, fine? and fulleft, Flowers, fuch as red. and’ 
white Rofes, Papavers, &c. Betweenthe Middle and the Extremities, a_ 
leffer Sort, asTudips, Anemones, Nareiffufes or Daffodils, Gilli-flowers,| 
Malva Rofea, &%c. Further towardsthe Extremities, the more long and - 
{maller ones, as 4fragalus, Ranunculus or Crow-foot, Convolvolus, Flos’ 
| Principis, 


‘a 
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Princippis, Borage, Barbatum nigri, Violets, Se. ~ On the Relief of 
he Fefftoon,. between the. largeft_ and middle Sort, may be a Mixture 
f the /malle? Flowers. If the middle Flower be Yelow, thofe further 
ff ought to be Purple or Red, and {uch as are towards the Corners, 
Vite and Blue; the longer the weaker, that the /fronge? Colour may 
cep the Middle. Butif White have the middle Place, the other. Parts 
nult neoteclipfe it ‘with Yeow' and Red. » LP IBN TY Os? MOM eT ES 

A compleat Feftoon mult have an orderly Difpofition, ‘not ofily with 
efpett: to the Flowers themfelves, whether large or fmall}’ but ‘alfo ‘in 
he pliacing of double and jingle ones: As: firlts white Rafesand Gen- 
ifolia,, next’ fngle Rofes; and latthy wild Bloffoms)) & (NO OMEN: Bis 
’ As ffor the Golours, there are ingle and half coloured) Flowérs:: The: 
ingle-ctoloured are Ponies,’ Rofes, Sc. © And’ the ethers ftriped or. 
peckled with two or more Colours; as Anemones with White and Red. 
friped Rofes, Tulips, &c. Which ought to be fo regularly ordered, as to 
aifeim the Eyéa ballancing Mixture, and to unitethe {trong and‘weak 
hat thie one do not project too much, and the’ other toolittle; and that,at® 
 Diftance, and at one View, the Feftoon may haye its due Sway. “Yet 
f here or there it be either too weak or too ftrong, you mutt recolleé 
iow it: may be helped.’ Wherefore obferve, that Le/low. and Red are 
‘rong (Colours; and contrarily, Blue and Violet weak. - Vf too ‘much Yel- 


pw and Red come together, ‘place fomewhat Blue: or ‘Violet between ; 


nd if too much ‘Blue or Violet, fome Yow or Red. 800" 88 as) 

To lbegin a Fe/toon well, you ought firft’to mark out ‘it’s! Cour/e 
s yow will have it, either thick or thin: Next, lay ‘on the Green’ 
vith fiuch Leafing as you think ‘proper, but fomewhat /arge, and 
vith diue Light and Shade according toits Light. . Being dry, lay inthe 
‘ower's flat, firft the principal, each in its Place} with a fihgle Colour) 
ed, bllueor yellow, of /uch a Tint as’ will belt admit. of painting’ 
pon itt, the Light and Shade after the Life or Models. ‘The Flowers 
erweem, with their Leafing, are put in over the Green, on finithing. 
he Girounds, whether plain or in Bafs-relief or other Ornament, ought 
> be meatly finithed with the fir? Green, to fave you the Trouble ‘aft! 


erwards of paring away fomething here and there. 
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CH AP. VI. Continuation of the ordering and placing the Flowers. 


f W O Obfervations of Confequence in a Feftoon, Group, or Gar- 
land, ftill remain; to wit, the ordering the Flowers and their 
Places of Hanging. : 
Tis eafy to conceive, that many {mall Things coming together, produce, § 
ata Diftance, only a confufed Mals, and little affect the Senfes, as hay-. 
ing nothing in them to make any Impreffion, or is worth Remark? 
And tho’ each Flower have it’s particular Name, Shape, and Colour, 
yet they are only confidered in general, under the Wame of Flowers; be-§ 
caufe of their being placed either too high or too difiant. Such Feftoons 
or Groups look well on Paper and in Hand, or on Tea-tables, Toilets. 
and the like, either in Painting or Needle-work. Onthe other Hand, § 
large Flowers may be feen diftingtly at a Diftance, in their Qualities, J 
Shapes, and Beauties. Theneach Flower gets a Name ; thisisa Rofe,§ 
that a Papaver, &%c. In a Word, Feftoons, Groups or Garlands, placed. 
high, or to be viewed at fome Diftance, ought to be dilpofed in great 
Maffes, and feparate, with few fpeckled or jiriped Flowers, either large 
or jmall, as having no Effect but when feen near. Wherefore ’tis ne-§ 
ceflary to take, in their Steads, others of /mg/e Colours, in order to fet. 
off the Work with more Force and Diftinétion, and to give the Eye Satis- 
faGtion. For this Reafon, when /eex in Hand, they ought to unite, andout 
of Hand, to look more feparate and di/tinff. But I fhall explain this by 
ome Examples ; chufing two Groups, one agreeably uniting, {fo as to 
be viewed near, and the other, the contrary. ‘ 
In the middle of the former is a white Rofe, andbehind it a Centifolta, 
behind which is a Purple, and behind that a Peony. Now, thefe four 
Colours differ but ha/f a Tint from each other, compofing together an) 
half Ball gradually rounding. | 
The latter contrarily, tho’ having alfo a white Flower in the middle, 
has behind it a purple one, and behind that @ dark Violet, a Colo 
darker than that of the Peony: And thefe will create a greater Force 
than the former, as ftarting more /udden/y from each other, and differing 
a whole Tint, asthe others did but an half one. Whence, ’tis ewident, 
that the more diftinff the Tints are, the more lively and frong they will 


appear. é 2 
ppe? For 
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| For further Satisfa&tion, I fhall fubjoin five other Examples of Feftoons, 
as fulll again as thofe in the preceding Chapter, fince they fometimes~ 
Bee to be of different Sizes, and therefore requiring more Flowers. | 


I divide them thus. 
: The Firf. 


In tthe Middle Yellow, next White, then Purple or Violet, and laftly 
Yellow. - The other Side the fame. | 
‘ The Second. ; Of 

In tthe Middle White, next Yellow, further Blue, and at laft yel- 

lowifo’ White. ‘The other Side the fame. 
The Third. 

In the Middle Red, next B/ue, then Yellow, and laftly Violet. The 
other ‘Side the fame. 

The Fourth. 

In the Middle Purple, next pale Yellow, then Blue, and laftly light 
Red. The other Side the fame. 

The Fifth. 

In ithe Middle Violet, next Orange and other Yellow, then Blue, 
Red aind Violet. The fame on the other Side. 

The three laft ought to be intermixed with White, and the two firit 
with Wariety of Colours, as it beft fuits, in order to unite the Parts 
with each other. 

Threee Sorts of Flowers are proper for Intermixture, viz. Yellow, Red 
ind Biue, all in their greateft Beauty. 

If the Work confift moftly of Red and Yellow, it ought to be inter- 
mixed! with Blue ; and if of Blue, you muft take Yellow; but if of 
ill thrree, you are to ufe White, fo diftributing it as to refrefh the Eye. 

Now, for Proof of all that has been faid, I thall thew here two Me- 
ee of great Ufe to a Flower-painter, though they may feem 
rifling: 

Patt all Sorts of Flowers,on Cards or Pafteboard, as rude as you 
rleafe,, even but a fingle Spot for each, and 5 or 6 of each Colour, or 
Is mamy as there are Tints, Red, Blue, Purple, Yellow, Violet. Let 
hefe toe capital Flowers. Next, make {maller Ones, for Intermixture, 
f Red, Blue, Yellow and White, as beautiful as poffible. Cut all 
hefe afunder, and lay each Colour orderly by itlelf in a little Box. 
Then paint up a green Feftoon or Group on Pafteboard; and thereon 
ace fiuch Flowers as you pleafe, fhifting and changing them according 
o yourr Defign. And thus you will perceive the Truth of what has 
een beefore okt. 

&. 4K 2 The 
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cocThe | other: Method: is this. Take 'a:Parcel of Flowers ofall Sorts, 
»madenof: Paper‘or Silk, cand with » wired Stalks; asiithey are old ‘by 
the. Titeewomem: Now; af “you! wouldsmake>a ‘Group,: Feftoon; «of 
Basket of Flowers, or any fach Thing, order andthift :thofe:Flower 
by and upon one another, as they fuit’ beft; and thus you may ex 
éreiid cyour felf iin Winterstime, whenx-youscabnot'have the Life ; 
becaufe thofe Flowers never withers"! Green) Feftoons may alfo' be 
iurnithed after the fame Manner, and ‘Flowers hung on them accords 
ing ‘to! your . Defires\< | MISE: doom ahah alba sok 


‘i 
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_ftamnds «fudgment, fhewing her, a Little further, ‘Painting, ai 


ART of PAINTING. 
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Of ENGRAVING. 
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‘Simce neither Cxfar Ripa nor any other Author gives us the Figure of 


ithe Art of Engraving, with it’s Signification, I fhall here make it 
preliminary ; and, in the Sequel, foew, what Refpect is due to this 
Art by it’s Reflections and even relating Properties with that ‘of 


Painting. 


Co AP AR 


ny NG HIS beautiful Virgin, fitting at a Table, has; before 
AGE her, a Copper-plate, lyingina Sand-bag ; and near it 
BSN’ fands a little Monkey, placing a lighted Lamp before 
Wye fer. She is attended by Prudence and Diligence; and 
Prattice is fetting the Loo/s onan Oi/-fone. Her Chaiy 
ta ae * is of Ebony, adorned with the Figures of Since; ity and 
Aifiduity, wrought in Ivory, and. mutually embracing ; behind which 


cg 


& 


‘companied 


a 
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by Apolloand Diana ; He holding up his Torch in order to enlighten | 
Scupture,and She hers, reverfed, with Purpofe to extinguith it. The | 
Genii, inthe mean Time, are every where buly in providing neceflary | 
Materials. The eldeft offers her @ Drawing either redded or whiten’d _ 
on the Back, anda Point or Weed/e for tracing it onthe Plate: This | 
Drawing reprefents the Defgn the is going about. Others, in aninner _ 
Apartment, are employed sw heating a Plate on a Chafing-dith, and /ay- — 
ing the Ground even with a Feather. Here, one is etching ; there, ano- | 
ther diting a Plate ; others, taking and viewing Proofs with great At- 
tention and Pleafure, &%c. while Fame, having a Proof of a Portrait § 
in her Hand, with her Trumpet founds, out at Window, the Praifes of — 
Matters or Engravers. Honour, crowned with Laurel and bearing @ — 
jmall Pyramid, is entering the Room, ufhering in Annona, or Pro/pe- 
rity, who has a Cornu Copia or Horn filled with Fruits. Round ‘the 
Room are fet, on Pedeftals, divers Bu/ts of famous Etchers and Engra- 
vers; as, Marc Antonio, Audran, Edelinck, Vander Meulen, and feveral 
other Italian and French as well as Dutch and German Matters. In the 
Ottskip, Europe, 4fa and Africa appear ftanding in Surprife at the 
Sound of the Trumpet. 


CHAP. Il. Of the drt of Engraving in general, 
YHA T I may treat of this Art ina methodical Manner, I think 


proper to obferve, firft, wherein it’s Excellence confifts ; fecondly, 

it’s Performances; and laitly, the Qualification of an Etcher and Engraver. 

The Art of Engraving is queftionlefs noble and praife-worthy ; 

becaufe it refpects Painting, as Painting does Nature: For as the § 

Jatter has Nature for it’s Model or Object, which it faithfully imitates — 

with the Pencil; fo Engraving likewife copies Painting, either with 

the Needle or Graver, in fuch Manner as only to ftand in Need of Co- 
lours ; which, when required, may be added to it. Painting confifts — 
in a neat and good Outline, Proportion, Light. and Shade: And thele — 
are alfo the Foundations of Engraving. Painting diftinguifhes between — 
common Light and Sunfhine: Engraving does, or can do, the fame. d 
In fine, whatever the one performs with the Pencil, the other can ex- a 
prefs with the Needle or Graver, and as neatly, whether Stuffs of all q 
Kinds, Wool, Silk, Sattin, Linnen, Glafs, Water, Gold, Wood, Stone, &c.. | 
It’s Performances are to the Sight, what Fame isto the Ear. Paint- | 
ing has but one Original, but Engraving hundreds. Fame can tell the — 

many 
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| mamy Wonders of Painting in it’s Abfence ; but Engraving makes itfelf 
| every where prefent ; flying over the Univerfe, as well as the found- 
ing Trumpet of Fame. It keeps an eternal Regifter of every Thing 
that is Praife-worthy: And as the #atire Welfare, even Happine/s or 
| Unhappine/s of a good Painter, depends on the Certainty or Uncertainty 
of tlhe Engraver, as I fhall thew in my Remarks on Prints after Paint- 
ings or Defigns ; fo the latter ought to difengage himfelf from Preju- 
dice and Inclination to this or that particular Manner, and exert his 
Skill in an exat# Lmitation of what he is to Engrave or Etch, after any 
Mamner or any Majfter, be it flat or rifing, dark or light, without Ad- 
dition or Diminution, except with the Licence of the Painter or Defegner. 
His Work mult be like a clear Looking-glafs, which exhibits all Obje&ts 
true and without Falfity. As to the manual Operation, 2 fine Hand- 
ling isa great Step to Grace; and, in order to it, the Knowledge of 
three Things is abfolutely neceflary, to wit, The Art of Drawing, 
Perf{pefive, and the Do&trine of Light and Shade: Thele, as Principals, 
comjpofe the Theory of the whole Work. He ought alfo to be very 
diligrent in hatching with the Pen or red Chalk, in order thereby to get 
a firm Handling: And it behoves him as much as the Painter, to draw 
after the naked Life and dre{s'd Layman. He thould likewife be fur- 
nifhed with Prints, both engraved and etched, of the moft famous 
Maftters. 


CH AP. UL Of the general Elegance requifite in a good Print ; and 
of the Difference between Book and other Prints. | 


‘HE Grace of a well-etch’d or engraved Print  confifts, 
Firft, in a bright Light and dark Shade; by which I underftand, 

that the faint Hatching on the lighted Parts be kept almoft impercepti- 
ble, and the thady Touches contrarily ftrong and dark. Secondly, 
that the Naked, or Carnations, be hatched fine and fomewhat dull, 
and tthe Draperies courfer and rougher, according to their Qualities ; 
yet all without any Outline, either on the light or fhaded Side, even fo 
that ithe Extremities be only formed by the Tint of the Grounds q- 
gainf? which they come. But to give the Work the greateft Perfe&tion, 
and flhew the Judgment of the Mafter, rhe Tints of the Colours fhould alfa 
appear as much as poffible: Yet as a Print does not fo intirely confift of 
fine Ordonnance, beautiful Figures, elegant By-works, and neat cut or 
etch’d 
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eteh’d Strokes; as in a good general Harmony, fo this Harmoay ought) — 
to be principally ftudied, ; | 
The Engraver will be commendable, fometimes to exprefs in his 

Work the Colours, if the Matter require it; fuch as, the White end: 
Jackin Day and Night, good and bad Angels or Spirits, Sec. . Thete 
two Obferyations are abfolutely neceflary ina Book-print:: ‘The others 5e-» 
fore, mentioned,are-only requilite in fuch as reprefent a compleat Pitture > 
For, there is'a.great Difference between Bock and other Prints: The jor-. 
mer exprefs.the Matter which is reprefented, even, wete it deligned in 
white Marble, Bafs-relief, nay in Snowvor Sand ;, and the latter. confider 
only the Mafter who painted it, and his Art, together: with sthat» 
of the Engraver and his Capacity. For this Reafon, Book-prints flind: 
inneed of Explanation; but other Prints, not : For the Co/our is in the) 
one, what the /riting isin the other. 


CHAP. IV. Of the Difference between Engraving and Etchng. 


CCOR DING tothe general Opinion, and not without Rea- 
FX fon, Etching is accounted more loofe and Defigner-like than: 
Engraving ; becaule there is no Difference between Etching and Dr:w-_ 
ing as to the Handling; but the Difference between Drawing and £n- 
graving is very great. The Management of the Needle is the fame 
with that of Chalk orthe Pen: The Plate lies flat and firm like the 
Paper to draw upon. But we find the contrary in Engraving; wherein 
the Graver is held almoft parallel with the Plate, and the latter is 
moveable ona Cuthion or Sand-bag. And.as to Force, there is allo lefs 
Occafion for it in Etching than Engraving. 

Now to prove, that Etching muft needs be more Defigner-like than. 
Engraving, let us only make our Remarks on both in the Courfe of | 
their Bufinefs, each having a Defign before him; and then we fhall ind, — 
the Reafon to be, that in the one, both the Drawing and Plate Are. | 
xt before the Artift, and,he only moves bis Hand ; whereas the otier., 
‘cannot go forward without /lirring, the Plate being continually turnmg, , . 
and both the Hand and'Arm employed in direfting the Graver; by ~ 
which Means, Engraversare often hindered from. perceiving the Dif-— — 
ference between their Work and the Pattern, before a Part, nay the, 
whole, be finifhed. Wherefore, in my Opinion, Etching is fuperior to — 
Engraving in Exa€tnefs and Speed: I fay in Speed, betsute three or more ' | 

Plites — 
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Plates may be etched, before one can be engraved. [Etching is alfo 
-moft Defigner-like, becaufe of its near Affinity with Drawing, as we 
| daily experiment ; for, where one Painter or Defigner engraves for his 
Pleafure, an hundred take to Etching, and make good Progrefs 
therein; becaufe of the flow Advances in Engraving compared to Etch- 
| ing, whether in Figures or Buildings, but eipecially Landskip. And 
fince Painters or Defigners care not to have their Deligns cenfured and 
-corre€ted by others, they chufe rather to etch them themfelves, than 
to fet about Engraving ; an Art not to be maftered without much Ex- 
pence of Time, in getting Knowledge how to handle the Tool; 
whereby it would become rather Labour than Diverfion. 

Many Engravers etch for Pleafure, becaufe of its Eafinefs; but fel- 
dom any Etcher handles the Graver, unlefs in Cafe of Neceflity. To 
this perhaps it may be objected, that, aseach Painter or Defigner has a 
particular Choice whereinhe labours moft, as one in the Ordonnance, 
another in Nicety of Draft, anda third in the neat finifhing of fome 
particular Things, therefore the Title of Defgner-like in Etching, is 
not abfolutely due to Painters or Defigners: To which I anfwer, that 
undoubtedly the Word mutt not be underftood to relate to modern De- 
figners, becaufe it wasin Ufe before Etching was brought to its prefent 
Perfe@tion; as appears by Caracci, Titian, Antonio Tempejta, Ge. 
who excelled in Defign, and ufed the Needle with no other View, than 
to give the World the Defigns, which they counted capital and moft 
praife-worthy, for the Encouragement and Confideration of the lefs 
knowing. Whereby we plainly perceive, that their Intention was only 
to put forth their own Performances in fuch a Manner as fafely to be re- 
lied on; accordingly, we fcarce fee any more in them than an Out-line : 
But this is fo firm and corre&, that, however flightly the other Parts 
may be fcratcht, thefe Works thus of their own Hands, are more 
valued than thofe of the beft and moft famous Engravers or Etchers. 
We have an Example inthe Print of the Woman by the Well, etcht by 
Caracci himfelf, how much it differsfrom that done by Le Potre, and 
another by Bi/hop. Whata vaft Difference is there between Perrier’s 
and Bifhop’s Works, as to the Defigner-likenefs and Loofenels of Hand- 
ling? And in Landskips, between Yitian’s and Perelle’s? I could, if 
need required, produce more Proofs of the Antiquity of the Word 
Defygner-like; but thall wave them; and acquaint the Reader, how 
oddly I took to Etching, and how ftrangely I drudged, before I could 
gain my Point. 
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Having in my Youth an Inclination for Etching, but no Knowledg 
of what was good or bad, as feeing no other Examples than the old an 
poorly engraved Prints of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Paul Veronefe 
Yintoret, Sc. (which yet were excellent for their fine Out-line) and fe 
etcht ones; my flender Attempts may be eafily gueft at. Indeed I can 
but ftill think of it with Wonder ;. for I begannot with Copper or Ste 
but a Piece of Pewter anda Nail, about a Fingers Length, which, with 
great Pains, I ground toa Point after my own Way. Firft, I tried on 
ly fingle Strokes, and then crofs-hatching, which looked {trange enough 
And, inftead ofa Rolling-prefs, I rubbed the Backfides of my Proo 
with the Nail. ‘This however did not abate my Cauriofity; whic 
daily increafed, tho’ my Work appeared fo black as to be {carce inte 
ligible. My Father, feeing this, could not forbear laughing; and, for 
Humour’s Sake, gave two or three of my Proofs to Bartholet, and he 
again to Natadis the famous Engraver, who beftowed on me fome little: 
Inftruction and a {mall Copper-plate to try on. But what Drudgery | 
had 1 undergone before I fcratcht this beautiful Plate ! Boffe’s Book of 7 
Etching happening to be publifhed about that Time, I left off plaguing | 
myfelf, and cheerfully fet about fplitting of Wood, providing Needles, | 
boiling Grounds, cleaning Plates, buying Agua fortis, Wax, 6c. 
When before, I knew of no better Ground than thick and foul Oil, out | 
of the Smufh-pot, boiled to a Blacknefs; which gave me no little) 
Trouble to get off the Plate again after it was bit, and which therefore | 
I was obliged to put in the Fire, ‘till it was foftas Lead. Things fo” 
far fucceeding according to my Wifh, I happened to fee fome Prints of | 
Vovet, from France, which fpurred my Curiofity: And I fhould cer-7 
tainly have made early. and good Progrefs, had not my Father been fear- : 
ful I might fix my Thoughts on this Study, to the Neglect of Painting. @ 
Wherefore he diffuaded me from it, faying, it was too foon to enter on : 
fo difficulta Paftime, and inftra@ing me in other Things as delightful” 
as advantageous. Marrying fome Years after, I went to Holland,| 
where I re-afflumed this noble Art with great Pleafure, and which I do 
not repentof; tho’ fome think it the Caufe-of my Misfortune. The 
Truth of this, Ged knows: Yet had I faved Gandle and ufed more) 
Day -light for it, perhaps my old Age might have proved more com-| 
fortable to me: But alas! thofe two noble Sifters, Painting and Etch-" 
ing, are now vanifhed with my Sight. ; 
Let the Reader judge, whether he ever heard of a ftranger Way of 
Etching. Howeyer, I mention it here to fhew, that a diligent Man, | 


getting | 


Ri, 


getting better Inftruction, may in Time gain his Point, It’s certain, 
that few young Men would have had Patience enough to drudge as I 
did, without Inftruction ; but that an induftrious Tyro, after leaving 
his Mafter, may poflibly improve through Diligence and Study is very 
natural 5 even fo as to excel him in Neatnefs, Smoothnefs and Expedi- 
tion, as wellin Etching as Engraving, I mean, in the Ule of the Graver 
and Needle, but not in Knowledge. By Knowledge 1 underftand, 
Keeping the Likenefs of a beautiful Face, Hands and Feet, according 
to what we fay in the fecond Chapter, that the Knowledge confifts in a 
correct Qat-line, Proportion, Light and Shade, and Per{pedtive : For 
we commonly feethe greateit Faults committed in the aforefaid Parts, 
for want of Knowledge, and not inuring themfelves to draw by Hand 
large Things after mall, and the contrary, , but accuftoming them- 
{elves to (guaring ; a Prattice not difficult to a Swineherd’s Boy, if he 
underitood the Divifion of Squares and Management of Chalk. But they 
may yet be erroneous enough in tracing theiz Object on the Plate, though 
drawn upon Squares; for, miffing the Out-line in the leaft, either inwardl 
or outwardly, it prefently becomes too little or too big: But the Tyro 
annot fee this for want of due Knowledge: And tho’ he may be fen- 
fible, that here or there he has a little miffed the Out-line, yet he 
paffes it over as a Matter of no great Moment: and if he propofe to 


? 

help ic in the Etching or Engraving, he may poflibly forget it before 
he come fo far in the Work: He commonly thinks no farther than 
what is already onthe Plate. Whence we may eafily conclude, that he 
who knows not what conftitutes Beauty, can be as little fenfible that a 
[mall Difference in a Face, Arm or Hand is of any great Confequence. 
Another Difficulty, no lefs than the former, is, that tho’, the Tyro haye 
the Out-line correétly drawn on the Plate, yet he may run over it when 
he comes to /hade or hatch.. And as this frequently happens, I fhall here 
ive the Reafon of it. 

In either Engraving or Etching any Thing, the Off-work, whether 
Buildings, Landskip or even the Grounds, ought always to be bcoun 
ivft, that, by referving the principal Things for the laft, the Eland may 
9¢ prepared to handlethem with more Boldnefs. Now, the Tyro bein 
o engrave or etch a Ground behind his Figure, be it naked or dreft, he 
will not only (efpecially in Engraving) end his Hatching againft the 
Dut-line, but fometimes exceed it ; whereby ‘the Parts, whether Arm, 
Leg or Hand, muft needs lofe their true Proportion and Quality: And 
hus, the almoft imperceptible and tender rifing Mufcles, Folds and Hol. 
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lows are made even and confequently ftiff and formal. Neverthel 
the Work goes on; and when they come to {ee the Miftake, they {crap 
burnifh and rub to bring it right again; which I grant is well enough 
in cafe of Need. But alas! How feldom is it prattifed? If it be fom 
thing of no great Confequence, it remains as it was, without furthe 
Infpedtion, ‘Chis 1 know, not by Hearfay but Experience. Wherefor 
they, who have an Enclination for Engraving, fhould apply to a Painte; 
for Inftrudtion in beautiful Proportion, andin drawing every Thing by 
Hand, whether Prints, Drawings, Paintings, Plaifter-figures, even th 
Life itfelf. For Painters firft teach the Theory, or Knowledge of Pro 
portion, and then the Practice of Colouring ; whereas many Engrayer 
begin with the Pra@ice or Handling. 2 
As for the (craping, burnifbing, and rubbing out before-mentioned 
it is a Point which ought to be well underftood, becaufe it affedt 
not either the too great Darknefs or Hardnefs of the Hatching, “but-th 
Out-line ; as 1 fhall fhew by the Example of the Faces in Plat 
LXIX. , 
In the Face A, the hatch’d Ground runs over the Outline of the 
Cheek ; whereby it appears more funk in, as in that of B, and thus” 
the Out-line is loft. Now, this Face being to be finifhed, and the} 
Cheek brought right again, fo much muft be fcraped off within the | 
Line, as to give the Cheek it’s former Swell; and if the Face be} 
a fourth Part lefs, the Difference will be fo much the greater, efpe-— 
cially ina Portrait, and greater ftill if it be in Profile; as Face C | 
fhews, wherein we fee, how little foever be taken off with the Ground | 
from the Tip of the Nofe, Mouth and Chin, it will produce another ‘ 
Afped: Whence ’tis evident, what a vaft Alteration this muft caufe ® 
in the Likenefs. : 
In this Art as well as Painting, it is a conftant Rule to begin’ 
with the Ground or Back-work ; and Engravers and Etchers de it for 
the fame Reafon as Painters: For, when the principal Figures are fie’ 
nifhed, the whole Piece is reckoned as good as done: The genezal Ree 
touching is only to bring Harmony or Keeping into the Work; here} 
fomewhat more Strength, there more Faintnefs, &c. But what we 
now {peak of, to wit, Scraping, concerns Engraving only ; whereas, 
in Etching, nothing is done but Stopping, unlefs Things are «ready 
bit. : 
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If it be asked, whether what is ftopped up can be repaired before 


"tis bit; as in A, when the Hatching, which takes away the Swell 


from the Cheeks, is ftopped up with Stop-ground, whether then the 
former Roundnefs cannot be again fetch’d out,. with a fine Needle, on 
the fame Ground; that all may bite together ? I anfwer, that this will 
make bad Work: But if fomething be wanting, it muft be touched 
up with the Graver. However, I fhall fhew another Method: Make 
a Burnifher pretty hot, and rubit gently and {fpeedily over the Part you 
would have out, and then it will clofe up the Hatching, fo that you 
need neither to ftop up: nor bite. Now etch thereon what is neceflary, 
and thus all may be bit at-once.. Thefe Obfervations, efpecially that 
of not carelefsly fpoiling.the Out-line, as in the Examples A and C, are. 
very needful. 

Let any Perfon now confider, how littlea fine Ordonnance of a fa- 
mous Mafter, when put out of Hand in fuch a Condition, can te like» 
the Original. And yet this is too often the Cafe. However, I affert, 
that without the former Knowledge it is impoflible to become a good’ 
Mafter. For he, who makes a blundering Defign, and perceives not 
the Miftakes to be apparent and convincing, .cannot poflibly mend them. 
Eyen great Mafters fometimes blunder ; as ‘we fee in Audran’s Battles 
of Alexander after Le Brun, what poor Hands and Fingers he has made 
in fome Places, as thin.as.Pencil-fticks ; efpecially thofe which are. 
wide open, as in the Captive Porus, and in Darius. I cannot too 
much wonder, that in fo glorious a Work, Audran did not correct fuch 
Miftakes, fince he was one of the beft Engravers ever known. ‘This 
indeed is but a {mall Matter with refpec&t to fo great a Work ; never-- 
thelefs it makes the fame imperfect and becomes a Charge upon Le’ 
Brun. But this Work has had lefs Juftice done it’ here in 
Holland in the Copies of Schoonebeek, who feems to have ufed his 
utmoft Endeavours to fpoil it: For. there is neither Defign nor~ 
Keeping obferved. All the Poftures, which in the Originals are fine 
and beautiful, hehas turned into Grimace; eyery Thing is lame and: 
crippled. 
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CHAP. V. Remarks on Hatching. 


“YT \ HE Courfe of the Hatching yields great Pleafure to the Eye; 
§  becaufe it makes every Thing appear in its Nature and Quality, = 
ther Wool, Silk, Steel, Water, Silver, Wood, Stone, Sand, 6c. 
which, in Engraving and Etching, require a particular Ex- 
; Yet in Etching ’tis more expeditious, efpecially if ~you can 4 
i handle the Graver. The French Artift Audran excelled | 
herein. The St. Bruno of Bartholet, engraved by Natalzs, is admirable 
for the Naturalnefs, which, by particular Hatchings and the utmoft 
Neatnefs, appears therein, | 
Now, when a great Artift has fhewed. his utmoft Skill ina Plate, 
and atl Things are worked according to Rule, yet we find it almoft im- 
poilible to make People fenfible what true Artis, and wherein the Know- 
ledge of a good Print lies; moft Men now a-days being taken with 
jine Strokes without Regard to ill Order or bad Defign. A fad Refle@tion 
for thofe. who know better! 
Again, an Engraver or Etcher is not fo happy, as a Painter or De- | 
figner: For thefe laft compofe what they pleafe, or at Jeaft what they 
can; and the Engravers muft follow them, be they ever fo indifferent. 
Yet this were no great Matter, if they might but Etch and Engraye 
with as much Freedom as Painters ufe with their Pencils or Crayons. 
This would fpirit them to produce finer Things, as other ingenious 
Men have formerly done, who had their Liberty, and did not tie them- 
[elves up to any Per(on,as many now a-days are obliged to do, How fel- 
dom have they an Opportunity to work after a fine Picture or fintlbed 
Drawing? This has often induced me to think, that niany a good 
Mafter underftands more than his Works fhew. Happy are they whofe | 
Circumftances will permit them to execute even but a fingle Plate, ac- , | 
cording to their Skill and Pleafure. But alas! the Times will not 7 
allow it in thefe our free and noted Countries. Moreover, we fee ma- 
ny Artifts figh and groan under the Difliculties laid on them by 
fome Painters and Defigners, in fometimes fending them fuch rude Draw 
ings, that the Round can hardly be diftinguifhed from the Square, the 
Sharp from the Blunt, or Woolfrom Stone ; eyen fuch as they ai. 
clyes 
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hers. If. 
the Engraver happen to hit the Defign, the Mafter claims the Honour ; 
but, on Failure, the Engraver is fure of bearing the Scandal, For 
| this Reafon, it were to be withed, that Engravers would, before they 

begin a Plate after fuch a Drawing or Sketch, confult the Painter or 
| Defiigner, for a Refolution of all their Doubts, and that they might 
 procceed with Certainty. : 

J alfo think it not only ufeful but neceffary, that the Defigner be par-- 
‘ticuliar in his Exprefion of all the Materials: For Inftance, that the 

Baferment-itory of a Building fhew to be of rough Stones, the Columns 
and JPilafters with the Imagery and Ornaments of Mardle, &c. that the. 
Enugwaver may exhibit the former Rough by broken Strokes, and what is: 
fmooth and polifbed by meat and more curious ones with the Graver; 
Etching the By-works fomewhat coarfer again; the Wood-work with 
long and broken Strokes humouring the Grain ; the Trees, according to 
the Cour/e of the Boughs and Sway of the Leafing ; the Grounds, Serpen-. 
tine, and alfo broken, Thefe Obfervations ought to be heeded in gene- - 
yal as well as in the Particulars, together with the Déminution of the: 
Offskip ; yet not in the Manner of fome, by wide Strokes, but by clofing 
aid making them finer. Onthis Footing, there would be le/s Complaint 
of the Defigners, and thefe not think themfelves injured on feeing their - 
Defigns fo ill followed. Things thus worked according to Rule- 
woulid certainly prove fine, and the more, in a Work of Confequence 
and bearing a Price: Tho’, to one who underftands his Bufinets, this ; 
Management is no more Trouble than the contrary... 

I thave feen Drawings of Goltzius, wherein he had plazuly expreffed 
all the particular Objects. The tender or {mooth Bodies were well: 
wafbred, alfo neatly (cumbled with red or black Chalk. What was. 
rough and coar{e, he had handled boldly with the Pen or black Chalk ; . 
by which Means, the one appeared darker, and the other lighter in the 
Shade, as if it werea Pidture. But ’tis no wonder that we fee not {uch 
Things done now-a-days; for Gol/tzius ufed to make his own Patterns. 
And :asa good Painter confiders what ought to be Stone, Wood, tle/h, 
Whitie or Black, before he colours, fo Galtzius. did the fame, when he 
was tc engrave any Thing. He would exprefs every Thing im his Pat- - 
terns, tho’ he was ever focertain of his Art, in order to do hiswhole Worl 
after <a flight Sketch, and that wothing mizht e[cape him; on+a Belief 
that we ought mot to truft to our: Memories ina Matter of Confequence. _ 
Wherrefore I fhall illuftrate. this Point by an Example in Plate 1. Xx" 

wherei:; 
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wherein. Lintroduce feveral different Bodies: For, befides the Correctnefs © 
of Draught, I have alfo expreft their different Colours. 'The Wall Ais | 
rough Stone : The Child B tenderly foaded: The Veflel C of bright Cop- | 

er: The Vale D white polifbed Marble: The Pedeftal or Foot E of | 
Livee-ftone: The wooden Pale F (whereon hangs a Cloth) very: And ' 
the Sky and Offskip Gas it goes off, the fainter and finer. By this | 
Method of Expre/fon 1 have itill another Advantage; which is, that if — 
by Accident I fhould leave my Plate half done, another Hand, by this | 
Means, may underftand my Meaning and finifh it. Hereby, even a § 
Painter may direct another; who elle would rather chufe to have © 
the Works he might leave behind him unfimifhed, rubbed out, than 
that another, who did not sightly know his Mind, fhould finifh them. — 


CHAP. VI. Curious Remarks touching Stipping. 


ANY imagine, they can reprefent the melting Roundnefs a- — 

gainft the main Lights by ftipping: But they will find them- — 

felves miftaken, fince it caufesa great Hungrinefs, and therefore the 
Method cannot begood: Hatching looks better, and has more Affinity | 
with the Shades. Stipping is fometimes ufeful in Cafe of Need, when © 
we care not to crofs-hatch on the Light, and alfo when the Shades are ~ 
hatched too wide, in order to expre/s the Reflexions fomewhat the plain- 
er, inftead of crofling them over again, e/pectally againft the Light ; — 
tho’ ‘tis better to go over them again with a fine fingle firoke: And if © 
you find this will not do, then you may, witha finer Needle, continue — 
the fame Hatching fomewhat further: But a better Method would be, / 
to lay it at once as far it ought to be, and then fomewhat to ftop up — 
the Ends or Extremities. He, who negleéts this, is obliged to make © 
fhift with flipping ; yet that muit not be too clofe. The beft Way is, 
firft, with a fine Needle, to continue the Hatching a little further, and © 
then, with a finer, to extend it till it come to nothing ; which we call — 
broken Hatching, as was old Vifcher’s Way in his Boors after Offade, | 
whereby he prettily expreffed the Colour of a Face, and. fetched out 
the Main-light-Touches. Stipping is very helpful and alfo expeditious | 
to one who has not got the Firmnefs of the Needle. If you would - 
make 
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| make it your Practice, you need not itop to foften the Hatching ; for 


: 


the Points thus lengthened anfwer the fame Purpofe; and then you 


can proceed with Certainty, efpecially if you ufethe fame Needle with 
which the Hatching is continued in the Light, round the Relief; the 


Shades again ought to be foftened with the fame Needle that) made 
them: Then the flipping of the large Needle in the Shade will not be 
too viftble : Yet, would you work the laft ftipping in the Light with 
a fmaller Needle, you may; but, becaufe the Shade ends more fuddenly 
than the Relief in the Light, I fhould ufe no others; for the {tipping 
is a nice Point to him who will be curious. The Stips ought alto 
to be equal, I fay, egually diftant, and not to come between the Ex- 
tremities of the Strokes, If it be asked, whether any Thing, hatch’d 
too wide, can be darkened with flipping initead of a third Stroke? 
My Opinion is, that it may ; and that any flight Thing can be. per- 
formed im this Manner: But. the Work is more tedious. Things fo 
touched up look very neat: Por by ftrong Strokes, fainter ones, more 
faint and Points, we can very commodioufly darken an Objeé more cr 
lefs at pleafure. Bonlanger has, in my Opinion, over-ftipp'd his 
Prints ; which makes them look rather like Miniature than any Thing 
cHe ; whereforeI cannot much commend ftipping : And why ? Becanfe of 
the Inequality and Hungrine[s of the Points or Stips, occafioned by 
touching one harder than another, whereby, in biting, one penetrates 
the Copper more than another, be the Dot ever. {o [mall. Add to 
this, the Impofibility of making the Stips perfectly round. They will 
always be more or lefs longifo ; as may be eafily proved by a magnify- 
mg Glafs. | apa. 
I have feen, in engraved Prints of Goltzims, the faint Tint upon 
the Relief crofs-hatch’d, as well as in. the. Shade; but this is only pro- 
per for Engraving, efpecially in High Finifbing; becaufe,. in Etching, 
the Crofs-hatching exprefles a coming Shade, and then it may be 
very well effected by ftipping, as broad-lighted Objects want not. fo 
much Darknefs in the Light. eared 
Now, if. any , Thing fhould happen to be amifs, and..you 
would Seat it out aud mend it, take a Proof and faften it neatly be- 
hind your Plate, and then beat out what you would have away. This 
may be done even to an Hair; and if you care,not ‘to ftrike on the 


‘Paper, you may mark the, Piace with a)fharp: Point ion the:Copper, 


fo as to fee it; which will, do .as well, though :the: dpoiling ‘a: Prof, | 
is but..a Trifle : Yet the Proof, when-once idty, <is no more: fit for this 
No, 27. 4M Of; 
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Ufe: Wherefore the Work muft be done as foon as the Proof comes: | 
from the Prefs: For, being wetted again, it will always be uncertain,. | 
and unlike the Plate. In order to find thefe little Places or misbit | 
Spots with ftill greater Eafe (a Method which many Engravers make: | 
a Secret of ) take a fine Thread‘ or String, and put it crofswife about: | 
the Plate, tying it on the Edges, fo that the Center of the Crofs: | 
come exaétly upon the misbit Spot or Place: Then laying the Plate, — 
Backfide upwards, on a {mooth and hard Stone, beat the Place gently: | 
with a pointed Hammer ; and then, with fome Stuff taken from the: 
Oil-ftone, rub it out. Thus you may find all the Places, how. {mall 
foever,, even. to. an Hair, on the Backfide of the Plate.. 
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CHAP. VII. Of Etching Bafs-reliefs. 


S we have afferted, that each Object requires almoft @ particular } 
handling, fo 1 think Bafs-reliefs call for it: For many, who} 
can etch well after a fine Pidture or Drawing, are at a Lofs when. 
they come to imitate and reprefent a.Bafs-relief. They lay the Strokes — 
therein as in other Obje&ts; tho’, in my Opinion, the Differeace be: | 
very great; efpecially, if we would not handle them in. the Manner | 
of Perrier and Pietro Santi, but according to Rule; tho’the former | 
underftood it the beft of the two, fince his Works better preferve the | 
Stonine/s and Defign ; and yet, he has added fome Things of his own 2] 
But the other has done it to fuch Exce/s, as thereby to render his | 
Works. obfcure. His Folds indeed are fine, yet fuperfluous, andimpro- | 
per for Stone, and more like Gold, Silver or Bronze ; appearing better | 
in a Print than in Stome. In my Opinion, Santi underitood not the} 
Naked, Proportion, Mufcling, or Motion ; wherefore I cannot by any | 
means allow him the Preference. The Truth is, they are good for a | 
Drawing; but were they to be compared with the Life, we fhould dif | 
cover a great Difference. In the next Place, it is abfurd to imagine, : 
that fo many Bals-reliefs as are found at Rome and in. other Places, 
both under Cover and expofed, in and upon the Triumphal-Arches, | 
Frizes, Niches, Pediments, Pedeftals,ancient Walls, Tombs, Columnsand_ 
Vafes, from whence thefe two Artifts made their Collections, fhould 
all ftand | in fo precife a Light, right and left, as they reprefent them. 
in. Certainly, fome of them mult haye been lighted from above,from, 

below, | 


: 
; 
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i elow, pee even from @// Sides ; and I cannot think they drew 
‘them by Candle-light, but rather fhaded them as they thought 
| fit. 


q 


I was once asked, whether, fince the Bafs-reliefs ftand in many dif- 
ferent Places, Moulds or Models have not fometimes been taken from 
them by one or other, from which they /oadowed their Drawings, dif- 
pofing thefe Models, as ufual, in a deft or right Light, as they thought 
proper : Which is not improbable. We might likewife light fome 
from above, others from below, from a Side, fronting and from be- 
hind, in order to ufe themon any Occafion ; which would bea great 
Help to thofe who know little or nothing of Modelling. 

We have faid, that we think the Bafs-reliefs of Perrier better in 
Defign than thofe of Pietro Santi, but much inferior in Finifhing 5 tho’ 
the Works of the latter, for the Reafon before affigned, have no 4/- 
jinity with the Stonine/s. And yet fome think, that were the Figures 
3 or 4 Feet high, they would have another Look ; for then the Parts 
would appear more grand; and thole of Perrier, on the other Hand, 
too flim and dull; which I do not difown: Neverthelefs it muft be a- 
greed, that this Obfervation is good, in order to thew the Difference 
between carving in Stone, and chafing in Gold, or Silver. But it’s like- 
wife true, that had Perrier finifhed his Drawings as well as Santi, they 
would have been much finer and more ufeful: For it’s eafier to leave 
out Superfluities than make Additions. It’s not improbable, that Sanés’s 
Intention,” by his Method of Management, was, that he might 
be of greater Service to Painters, Statuaries, and Chafers than Per- 
rier. 

We have affirmed, that Pietro Santi has poffibly added much of his 
own. Now, itisalfo not unlikely, that Perrier drew his Obje@ts from 
a greater Diffance than Santi, whereby he could not fee all the minute 
Parts: And I cannot but at the fame Time think, that Sant: defigned 
moft of. his Bafs-reliefs aftér undamaged Within-door-Work, in Halls, 
Chambers, and other inclofed Places ; whereas Perrier poflibly took his 
from W ithout-door-Work, fuch as Pediments, Frontifpieces, Frizes and 
the like, half eaten up by the Weather. We might ftill fubjoin,that Per- 
rier worked only to fhew the World that fuch excellent Things were at 
Rome, and at the fame Time to difplay his light and frm Manner 
of Drawing; whereas Santi had not only.a View to Proht, but alfo 
to be generally ufeful to curious Artifts and others. How true this is 
let the Yrtuofz determine. 
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- As to the right Handling of Bafs-reliefs, I think it abfolutely ne- | 
cellary, that every Thing be etched equally coar/é or fine with one‘ and 
the fame Needle, without any Difference with re[pect to Stuffs ; as being | 
the belt Method for reprefenting’ the Stome-werk well; unlels it were 
but a grey one with a Fore-ground and Offskip, when the Strokes ought 
to diminifh or grow faint, according to Per/peéfive. 

There is likewife little Obfervation made about the Lights of Bafs- 
reliefs : For oftentimes Things, painted Joarp andin Sun-bine, are exhi- 
bited in the Plate with a common: Light, thro’ the Roundnefs of the 
Shades ; and fometimes we fee the contrary. But thefe are Liberties 
which neither Etchers. nor Engravers ought to take. He, whofe Pro- | 
vince is to imitate, let him exactly follow the beaten Path, In relation to 
etching Ba/s-reliefs, a fharp Light or Sun-foine is very improper, and ren- — 
ders them difagreeable.. But as for Embellifomeuts in Sun-foine, the Mat-. 
ter is of lefs Moment. 


CoM AP.» VIL. OF Engraving ; and the Management of the Strokes. 
» F S*to be wondered, that, among the many Arts and’ manual | 
Operations, Lzgraving is fo little, and Etching fo much treated § 
of : The Reafon- whereof is paft my Apprehenfion. Many Painters. | 
and Lovers, for the Encouragement of thofe who would make it their 
Bulinefs, or to fhew their Skill, have earneftly ftrove to fay fomethin 
‘of it. But xo Engraver has, tomy Knowledge, undertaken the Task As 
pollibly, as not thinking themfelves fufficient for it, or elfe becaufe 
they would keepit as a Secret from each other. But the moft pro- 
bable Reafon, as I think, is, the /ate Appearance of this Art; which 
is evident, fince the Romans till their latter Times knew nothin of. 
It’s certain, that Engraving, as well-as Painting, is founded as much | 
on Theory as Praétice, and that both depend on eftablithed. and pofitive, 
Rules, which; if orderly followed, will make a Man a Matter. 
Why’then are they not made publick, for the Information of the 
Curious in'what they want to know? Muft not he, who intends to go | 
toa certain Town or Village, be firft told where it lies; and then | 
the Ways to it, chufing the neare? as bef? | | 
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It’s not {trange, that more Engravers have applied to Painting, than 


' Painiters to Engraving ; becaufe the latter have fo many excellent Books, 


for their Encouragement,  publifhed: by judicious Mafters: Whereas, 


 Engirayers have xot one touching their Praétice... But as.every Thing has 


its Lime, fo we muft hope for it in this. 


Nam Mora dat Vires, teneras Mora concoguit. Uwas, 
Et validas Segetes, quod fuit Herba facit. ? 
Og; : Sareea a pe : 
Perfecting "Time brings.om the tender Grape, 

And gives the herby Corn 1s. rip’ning Shape. 


In the mean time I fhall boldly enter the Lifts, and, according to 
my {mall Ability, impart what I know of it: But the PraQice or Han- 
dling I fhall not touch upon, as not having the greateft Skill therein: 
What however. mention of it, as unavoidably neceflary to what! pur- 
pofe to fay, I fubmit to thofe of better Knowledge: Hoping my En- 
deavours will not be taxed with Prefumption, fince my only Aim is, 
thereby to-rouze noble Genius’s, and, by my {mall Spark, to kindle a 
greatter Fire; according to the: Latin Proverb: Parva fape Scintilla ma- 
gnum excitavit Incendium. | : 

We have before mentioned, Firft, On what Bafis Eugraving is found- 
ed. Secondly, A good Engraver’s Qualitications. Laftly,, What con- 
ftituttes an agreeable Print. Wherefore we thall now difcufs the Ma- 
nagement: of the Strokes in Objects, according to their Natures aid Courses, 
with re[pelt to Per[pective, and as well in Etching as Engraving, toge- 


ther with fome Examples for illuftrating the. Point,. and preventing and 


correcting Miftakes. 

Im‘ Plate LX XI.tis:a Wheel marked A, having 8 Spokes,: or. Points. ; 
as. alli6 a Staff; fet upright in the Ground, .crofied: by .the Horizon. 
This Wheel thews, that each Spoke ought to have a particular Courfe,. 
according toits Turn, and that.the Strokes muft be governed by: the. 
Extiremity of each Spoke; as may be.here feen. The foremolt runs ¢zr- 
cular ; the fecond,. ova/;.the third, a/mo? freight, (oc. Compare alfo 
the fforemoft. Spoke 1, with the hinder one 5, how: much. they, differ in 
Force; for approaches, ands retires 3 which cannot be ~otherwife. 
according to Per/pective:.Again, the Strokes drawn ‘with a Ruler, and 
runming off towards the Point of Sight, grow gradually finer and 
faimter. Now tho’ the fhort or crofs-hatching ought, by ere 

fig | male, 
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Rule, ‘to be more vifbie and trong than the long, yet few are obferyed | 
to make any Diftin@ion therein. en | 

We have faid before, ‘that each Objeff, ~whether Fleth, Stone, — 
Grounds, &¢. requires qa particular Stroke; and among others, that | 
ood elpecially muft be thick-froked along the Grain, and confequently 
crofs-hatched with a fier Stroke: But ‘now we thew the contrary; for 
the cro/s ones are frronger thin thofe running with the Grain; which here 
cannot be otherwife. ‘If fome fay that I contradi@ myfelf, in making 
the Crofs-ftrokes thus again{t the Grain ; I thall, for their Satisfaction, 
fhew my Reafon for it. Obferve then, ‘that any ‘Thing turned has no o- 
ther Grain than what the Chigel makes; and as the Turner works again{t — 
the Grain, and:the Wood retains more or lefs Marks of the Tool, i¢ 
mult be exprefled accordingly in Engraving. But a fecond Queftion may 
be, whether it would not do as well, if both the Hatchings were equal 
ly fine or coarfe? Tanfwer, It would, as to the Shade, but not with re- 
Jet to the Stuff : For it would be more proper to Stone, Copper, Wax 
and {uch like. Neverthelefs thefe Obfervations are generally little heed- 
ed, tho’ alfo founded on certain Rules of this Art. 

As forthe Staff, it thews, that the Strokes, beginning round from | 
below, grow fireighter as they approach the Horizon ; and above the | 
Horizon, the fame, but ina reverfed Manner. ey 

Now let us confider the other Example, in Plate LX XI. wherein the 
retiring Parapets thew the Diminution or Faintnefs of the Strokes, not 
only in fuch, but in any other Objects, according to their Diftance and 
Going off, the one in a greater the other in alels Degree. Hereby we 
may plainly difcover the perverfe Notion of fome Men, namely, that — 
Diminution implies growing [canty er wider. See A with a ‘ingle | 


Stroke from one End to the other. Now, altho’ the Off-ftrokesfeem 


neater than thenear, yet they are not foin Fat: But as the Place di- | 
minifoes, Jo the Strokes clofe and thin, in fach Manner, that they become — 
neither clofer nor more fcanty. The Diminution of the Figures and the 
three Vafes bears the fame Conftruétion. Neverthelefs, 1 am {feniible, 
that many, even old Matters, do otherwife, in handling their retiring | 
Objet?s, Figures, Trees, Offskip and Sky more coar{ly behind than 
forwards. Ihave even obferved, that they clofe-hatch the neareft and 
darkeft Sky, and work wider and wider towards the Horizon; but this 
more in Etching than Engraving ; poflibly to fave the Troub/e.of ufing 
2, or more Needles, or of {topping up, which is properly the Point this 
Example aims at. For I do not ask here, whether it creates more 
Trouble; but thew, what may poflibly be thought to be of lefs Mo- 
ment than in Faét it is: For Inftance, I place the three Figures, No.1, 25 

3s ten 
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4. ten ortwelve Steps a part, and at the fame Diftances on the Parapet, 
three Vafes; alfo numbered 1, 2, 33 whereby may be plainly perceived, 
how much the one differs from the other. But altho’ in thefe Figures 
the Meaning is fufficiently to be underftood, to wit, that the further 
they are, the more fine and clofe the Strokes become, yet | have added the 
Vafes to them for the Sake of thofe who may be curious enough to count 
the Sitrokes : Whenthey willfind, not a Stroke more or lefs in the one 
than the other; which in the Figures would be tedious Work. Ob- 
ferve, inthe next Place, the Ground-/hade of each Figure againft the 
Parajpett, each growing faint according to it’s Diftance, and with what 
Certainty the accurate Tints of the Figures may be perceived thereon; 
even to know, how much they dimini/h and grow finer ; and at the fame 
Time how muchtthe Light differs. But let itnot be thought fufficient, | 
that tthe Shades diminifh or grow faint, and the White remain all over 
light ; fince we know, that the Plan or Ground cannot fhew its Leve/ 
otherwife, than by Means of Light forwards, going off darker and 
darker. For Inftance, were a white Figure or white Stone ftanding for- 
wardis, and you would place fuch another further in, where. the Ground: 
is darker, you muft govern yourfelf by the Ground where the firft Object 
frandls ; as being fubje&t to the fame Rule, if Things be well finifhed.. 
If the Plan or Ground be finifhed, the Figures ought to be fo likewife : 
Are ithey airily handled and broad-lighted, the Ground’ mujt be the fame. 
And itho’ the Ground, in its Colour, be more or lefs dark, yet that is. 
not regarded in this Cafe, becaufe we are {peaking only of the Diminu:- 
tion wf the Tints, confjting of White and Black. Suppote,. the Floor 
were of white Marble, and the Figures the fame, or in white Draperies ;. 
the jforemo? would'be broad-lighted; and the more diftant le/s and le/s 
Whitte, were it even in Sun-/bine ; nay, if the Light came from behind, 
or from afde, the mof diftant would only keep an: utmo/t Heightening,. 
and fftilll lefs, were the Colours exprefled init; as they who: underftand: 
PerfypeGtive well know : Nor canit be otherwife ; as may be feen in the: 
firft Example inthe Child’s Hand holding the End of the hindmoit Spoke, . 
whicth plainly appears to have little orno Whitenefs. And as for the Sruf’s. 
of tthe Objects, as Linnen, Cloth and ‘fuch like, fome may rather think. 
them poffible to be fo worked thanthe Waked ; becaufe, having already. 
engraved forwards as neat and fine as may be, we can therefore further: 
in not exprefs any Thing finer or neater: But! fay, that as Things,. 
havimg the utmoft Neatnefs, do not become neater by Di/fance, nor al- 
terimthe Eye, but difappear ; fo, whenthe Objefts are very remote, 
neither Silk, Linnen or Woollen jis to be diftinguilhed, fo far as concerns. 
the: 
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the Hatching : But the coar/fe Parts always keep their Forms. And this q 
Obfervation refpeéts not only the three Stuffs, but alfo Figures, Stones, 
Grounds, Trees, &c. Here fome perhaps may fay, how can the | 
Strokes poffibly unite with the Light, when they, as they retire, ought | 


to be clofer and clofer, efpecially. with the Air, (which, on the Ho- 
rizon, ,isclear and bright and free from Clouds) unlefs they widen 
more and more towards: the Horizon, were they ever fo faint: To 
which I anfwer, as Experience will prove, that when the Strokes thus 
thin and grow faint in their going off, they certainly difappear and 
die away, nay, become at latt invifble, and unite enouch with the 


Light, even were it Sun-fbine, tho’ they be ever fo clofe. And fach a 


Length I think the Graver can go when skilfully managed. In Etching, 
the Needle can do the fame by ftopping up. 

However, I queftion not but my Propofition will be taxed with Im- 
peflibility and puzzling Novelty, efpecially by fuch as are not thorough 
Fy gravers, who may blame me for: thus ditclofing the Grounds of this 
neble. Art, and fo. plainly fhewing Truth: But my Anfwer, in the 
firft Place, is, that 1 find mytfelf obliged in Duty to do fo, fince all my 
Withes tend towards it’s arriving at the greatelt Perfe@tion: Secondly, 
becaufe what I lay down is preferibed by certain Rules of the Mathe- 
matics ; the few are fenfible, that the Art of Engraving, in general, 
flows therefrom, and that different Objeéts require different Flandiings ; 

but rather. believe, that a good Manner of Drawing will eafily lead to 
Engraving: “A Notiontrue enough in Etching, tho even therein the 
Point lies moft in the Biting and Stopping up. As to Engraving, you 
mult certainly be converfant with the flandling and Force of the Graver 5 
two Points not to be attained without great Experience: Tho’, in the 
Beginning, ’tis better for; an Etcher to have no Flandling at all; becaufe 
he may then gradually the better bring the Graver to the Needle, and 
in an Uniformity of Strokes adapt the one to the other, and make them 
harmonious: Whereas fome, relying too much on the Graver, ufe it 
here and there,. in their flovenly Works, without any Difference, and 
that, with incredible Carelefsnels ; fometimes cutting a Foreground, 
Stone or Stem of a Tree, neat and ‘/mooth,’ which ought to be rough and 
kiobby; when at the fame time they are working @ Face or marble Fi- 
gure with the Needle. This mult be owing either to their Carelefmefs, 
or Defire of Eafe, or their Ignorance ; fince fuch Doings are againtt 
Reafonand common InftruGion. 

I.could mention many, {uch diforderly Prints: Among others there’s 
one of the: raifing ofsLazarus, done by Berry, wherein the F igure of 

| Lazarus, 


a 
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| Lazarus, with fo much of?the!Linnen. as comes: about: his: Body, is 

| etch’d, andthe’ reftof the! Linnen, lying onthe Ground, neatly. em > 

| graved ; whereby one Part looks like Liunen, and the other like Si/k- 
The one is here and there /pp’d, and the other is of. But perhaps 
the Plate was not well bit. It alfo:fometimes happens, ‘that we are 
obliged to rub out Things, whichmakes good my: Afiertion: For, ifthe 
Fault lie in the Plate, the Mafter ought, as much. as poflible, to help 
it by his Knowledge and Judgment. Could he handle the Graver, 
why did he not fhew it, and make Things agree ? And if he was not 
Mafter of the Graver, why did he not better follow the Strokes of the 
Needle ? Had he; inftead of Crofs-hatching, made the Strokes fomewhat 
finer and triple-hatched them, and ufed fome flipping, then it would have 
been pafiable. ae 3 

There is another Print with an Ornament round: it, reprefenting a 
Sacrifice of Flora, or the Spring, which is alfo wretchedly etch’d and 
engrawed : For the foremoft Figures, as Charity, Prety and Time, and 
every Thing elfe on the Fore-ground, are neatly. finished and mofily en- 
graved ; but the Figures on the fecond Ground fo flight and poor/y 
etch’'d, as not to have any Agreement with the others ; the Strokes 
even -look as if they were dabb’d on and drawn with.a thaking Hand, 
inftead of growing fainter every where, which would make the Work 
neat and intire. This Artift might have known, that he could not 
make the Graver and the Needle agree. apie 

I arm fenfible fome will determine, that many Things, fuch as /Va- 
ter, Silver, Gold and fuch like {mooth and fhining Bodies, can be more 
conveniently exprefs’d. with the Graver than the Needle: But, in my 
Opinion, a skilful Hand can give every Thing it’s Naturalnefs. 

’Tis very ftrange to me, in the old Prints; that the Mafters have 
in nothing reprefented the zatura/ Qualities, but etch’d every Thing after 
one Manner, whether Nudities, Draperies, Air, Grounds or: Stone ; ex- 
cept Water, and yet not this with thin and thick Strokes, but only 
crofs Parallels, and thofe very unlike, oftentimes clofe, and then wide, 
asif they were {cratch’d. Again, they have not expre/s’d any Colour ; 
and always made the Water dark and brown. Now, to createa Difference 
infoining Bodies, my Thoughts are, that you firft lay the Strokes /Zrong 
and parallel, andof areafonable Width from-each other, and then clofe 
them by putting thinner between; | mean,.in Water, black Marble, 
polithed Steel;:and fuch like; for by this Method we produce a cer- 
tain Stir fhewing:the Smoothnefs:and Glitter. cision 
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If it be asked, why in Etching, the Strokes which are clofe and | 
thick fometimes fly up; tho’ the Plate be in good Condition, and the 
Ground neither burnt nor too hard: I anfwer, that I have found by 
Experience, that when the Water is too {treng, and at firft bites too 
fharp, we muft then take our Chance ; becaufe the Plate, being cold, 
cannot grow warm fo foon as the Ground, which therefore is forcibly 
lifted from the Plate, and prelently rifes; and the fooner, if the Strokes be 
clofe and thick; which happens not fo eafily in the tender Parts, where, 
by the Téznne/s and Width of the Strokes, the Water has not fo much 
Power to get underthem. ‘Toprevent this, the Water muft be fome- 
what weakened, and the Ground and Plate gradually made warm, in or- 
der to make them unite with each other; efpecially in cold Weather : 
For in the warm Months of Fune, Fuly and Augu/t ’tis not neceflary, 
becaule we then ufe harder Grounds. 

Now, to know whetherthe Ground be in good Condition, I make a 
Scratch or two, with a large Needle, in a {pare Place of the Plate; and 
if the Ground come out of the Strokes like Duft; it is then too bard, 
butif in Curls, ’tis in good Temper, efpecially if youcan blow them off, 
If they cannot be wiped’ off with a foft Feather, but ftick tothe Ground, 
tis then too foft. This isa nice Point. It fometimes happened to me, 
that here and there they remained in the Strokes. 

Some. Etchers. allo frequently give themfelves needlefs Trouble, when 
they put out the Our-/ines, which are made too /trong on the ight Side, 
with Stop-ground, which, you know, always flows more or lefs over them, 
efpecially if the Plate be hot: But confider what Trouble they mutt 
afterwards have, when the Out-line is gone; for they are obliged to 
renew with the Graver all the Strokes running againit it. Wherefore, 
the beft Way is, to trate the Drawing neatly on the Plate, and mark 
at firit, foftly with admiall Point, the dark Touches, as thofe of the 
Eyes, Nofeand Mouthjton the thaded Side; yet mot on the Light. But 
to help them in ftopping up their too ftrong Strokes, I fhall aflign a 
better Method than that of the Stop-ground. 

Take thick-ground White-/ead thinn’d with Oil of Turpentine, and | 
{pread it witha {mall Pencil over the Out-line, fo asjuftto cover it,and 
no further : But be very careful not to doit over more than once; left you 
take off the Ground; for the Oil afterwards evaporates; and in the 
biting, you muft.alfo not wipe over it with the Heather. This is an 
Invention of a Friend of mine; and tho’ I never experimented .it, yer 
gueftion not it’s Succefs. I mention White-lead:; bat you may nfe 
any other Colour that’s light and plainly yilible. 
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CHAP. IX. Of the black Art, or Mezzo-tinto, 
H.O? no Figure of this Art is to be found in Cafar Ripa, as 


having been unknown to him, yet fince, in our Times, thro’ 
it’s IFoundation laid by Princessand the kind Affiitance of great Men, 
%is arrived at fo great Perfection, I hope the following Figure will 
not be unacceptable to the Profeflors and Lovers of it. 


Figure of the black Art, or Mereditinte: 


Here you fee a young and plump Virgin, of a frefh Complexion, 
and amiable Countenance, drefs’d in d/ack Velvet, lined and faced with 
Sky--b/ue powdered with go/d glittering Stars. She has a broad gold 
Girdle embroidered with d/ack Bats, which diminifh towards the Arms. 
Her Head-attire is wanton and modi/p, adorned here and there with 
fmmll Flowers. About her Neck is a gold Chain, to which hangs a 
Medal, exhibiting a burning Altar and thefe Words; MAGN & 
BRITANNIAZ. In her right Hand is a {mali Tool like a Lan- 
cet,, together with a Feather ; and in the Left a Table, whereon is 
painted an Head ona black Ground, reprefenting Nature. She poites 
airiily on one Leg, as if fhe were dancing. 


Explanation : 


The Art is reprefented young and plump, to fignify that fhe is //] 
growing. The black Velvet Gown and Stars imply, that, like the Stars 
the is fprung from dark Night. The golden Girdle and Bats give us 
to wnderftand, that, tho? her Produétions are not very /a/ting, yet 
fhe. makes great Gains. The Chain, with the Meda/ and Altar there- 
on,, proclaims her Lu/re; and the Words round it allude to an Ofer- 
ing: of Thanks to Great-Britain, to whom fhe owes her Origin and Glory. 
The Table, with the Figure of Warure, fhews, that the excels therein, 
The reft explains itfelf. | | 

Why this beautiful Figure bears the Name of the Black Art I 
newer heard, tho” her Pra@tice fufficiently gives us the Reafon, to wit, 
‘that fhe proceeds from B/ack. ee tho’ the Art of etching alfo feems 
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to be derived from Black, yet ’tis done in a quite different Mamer ; | 
for the former comes forth from the Light, and the latter from the _ 
Shades the one heightens, and the other fhadows. 

We have already faid, that Etching is, in fpeed, fuperior to En- 
graving : But. the Black Art is more expeditious than either of. them ; 
and in Neatnels has not “it’s Fellow 5 it may even compare with a 
Painting, how foft and fluent foever, abating for the Colours. Inteed 
in Duration and Wear ‘tis the. weakett ; but, on, the other hand, it’s 
Expeditioufnefs brings in more Money. 
This noble Art is preferable to any Engraving in reprefenting unwom- 
mon Lights, as Candle, ‘Torch, Lamp, Fire and the like: Whereore 
I think it doesnot improperly bear the Name of the Black 4r+. Tis 
remarkable, not to be. of : above fifty Years ftanding, and yet is arrived 
at fo great Perfeétion; tho’ other Arts have required more Time. 3ut 
Lneland, where the Climate is healthful and temperate, has. cortri- 
buted much to it’s Neatnefs and Luftre. There it had it’s Birth. ind 
Furtherance : For Prince Rupert gave us the jirft Example, Wherebre 
we may rightly ftile it moble. The. firft Print I faw of this Prince vas 
of an old Man’s Head; with a Cloth about it, taken, as far as I know, 
from an Italian Painting. It was defigned fo fine and great, and bread, 
handled, as if wafhed with the. Pencil by the beft Mafter: It even 
looked, by Reafon of the natural Softneis. or Melting, not to be kfg 
than Black Art. The fame Prince alfo invented a certain Metal beir- 
ing his Name, which it,will retain for ever. | 

{ doubt not but this Art will in Time become a delightful Diver- 
fion to Painters, for three Reafons. 1. For it’s Eafinefs in Learnim ; 
2. For it’s Neatnefs ; and, laftly, for it’s Conveniency. i 

1. >Tis cafly learned, by any one who is accultomed to draw 5p 
grounded or blue Paper; becaule there is no Difference in Operation 
between the fcraping on the Plate and heightening on the ground:d 
Paper ; beginning with the greate? Light and [paring the Shade; as ve 
have fhewed in our Drawing-book, touching the Handling of Crayas 
or Chalk-pencils.. Wherefore I affirm, thatit comes nearer to a Paintng 
than Etching or Engraving. . And ’tis: fo. eafily apprehended, I. mein 
in Theory, as to,be learned in lefs than three BPS Yoh edith ® Xp cae 


2. "Tis neat, and free from Soil and Smell; as not. requiring either 

a Stop-ground, Greafe or Agua-fortis.  Baieloces figs 4a 
Laftly, The Conveniency arifing from it may be eafily conjectured; 

as "tis more expeditious than either Etching or Engraying. ..... 
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But manyare fo eagerin'this Art to learn neat Scraping, as te neg- 
let the principal Part, the Out-line, which they often over-run, and ¢an- 
not be brought. right again; and when corref? Defgn is wanting in a 
Plate or Print, what judicious Perfon will approveit ? Indeed, we cannot 
manage here as in Etching, (where the Out-line may be traced on the 
Plate with a Needle) For the White {ometimes goes out, or is fo faint 
as {earce to be feen; befides, it’s inconvenient to [crape Figures againft 
a light Ground ; tho’ Artifts generally ufe to work the Figure firit, and 
then the Offskip againft it. Now, to prevent this Inconvenience, firft 
{crape your Back-ground, and fpare the neat Out-line; rather keeping 
a little from it ’till the Figure be finithed : Afterwards, you may gently 
fcrape nearer. ‘Thus you will not fo eafily run over the Out-line, as: 
when you begin with the Figure. 3 

There is a great Difference between the Etching, Engraving and 
Scraping of Painters and that of Engravers; for the former, making it 
only their Diverfion, do not finifh Things fo very highly as the latter: 
who have been brought up therein, and make it their conftant Bufinefs. 
Painters are fatisfied with fhewing only good Defign and general De- 
corum; becaufe, while they were neatly to finifh one Plate, they can. 
work another. 

This Art is certainly eafy to a Perfon of good Knowledge : But if 
the Work be not light enough at firf?, go over it a fecond Time.. Indeed 
you mutt not think to finifh up at once, becaufe, till a Proof be taken, 
you cannot poflibly know what Condition your Plate is in. Do like 
the Painters, firft to dead-colour with dread Parts and then finifo. Nows. 
having a Proof, youcan give the Work it’s main Heightening, and thus. 
with Patience finith every Part; a Point requiring neither much Time: 
nor Study, but a little Obfervation, There is publithed a Print of a 
little Satyr, which in an Hour’s Time I {craped loofein my Hand, as. 
I walked in a Garden; and, after a Proof taken, finifhed in another: 
Hour. Few learn this Art, becaule, as I think, they cannot be perfuaded: 
how ¢a/y tt ts, and with what few Citcumftances attended : But fhould 
the Lovers fet about it, we may poflibly in Time fee it become too. 
common, and Etching and Engraving neglected ; I mean, in. Objects. 
peculiar to the Black Art, fuch as* Poseraits, Night and Candle-pieces, . 
Spectres and Inchantments, Apparitions, Flowers, Fruits, Silver, Gold, 
Chima-ware, Cryftal, Arms and Herbs. Who will beable to etch or, 
engrave thofe Things fo perfect and natural as they can be {eraped ? 
But in Figures, Archite@ture, Bafé-reliefs and Landskip the Art is weak,, 
and mot at all fo proper as Engraving. 

» "Tiss 


Of Engraving. — Book XIII. 
"42 a great Pity, that both this beautiful Art and the Artitt hawe fo 
‘bad a Name, as if the one were Witchcraft, and the other, a 
Magician, tho’ nothing but meer Art works, I] long to hear, what 
Name the Italians will give it. The French and Englifh, agreeablle to 
the Durch, callit, the former, 7).4rt notre, and the latter, the Black Art. 
n improper and unnatural Name, unlefs they mean, firft, that 
‘the Artift works the Light out of the black Ground ; and in the 
fext Place, to diftinguith ic from Etching and Engraving. 
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| DIRECTION 


: Place Plate to face 


to the Book-binder, 
placeing the Plates, 

Page Place Plate: to face- Page 
TO! AL 22,3 
14 XLI ibid. 
16 XLII 230. 

ibid. XLUI 2.40 
18 XLIV 242. 
20 XLV 247° 

ibid. XLVI 249: 

ibid. , XLVIT a 
23 XLVII WOT 
39 XLIX. ibid. 
50. L. 271 
ete LI 2.34.. 
52 LU : 297 
56 LIT 298° 
58. * LIV the Reh diftin- 

TOs guithes it from N° LVI, 
116 which is: wrong namber’d 
144. LIV | a 
172, LV ; 
by. ete VE, Nasa ‘by. Milake 
Bigs. LIV. 924; 
178: LVI 359) 
180 LVI 362. 
183 LY. Bor | 
Abid, LX, 384: 
184. LXI 452 
194 LX 456. 
196 LCXUI 4c 
197 LXIV 465 
201 LXV 538: 
202: LXYVI: 540) 
205. LXVIE: BATS 
2.06 LXVIII 543 
218 LXIX 636 - 
219 LXX. 640. 
221 EXXI 645° 


The firft Number is the Page, 


Op 


10 


HERR ATA 


9 B. read Manner; when contrarily it is 
difficult ie 

6 for Lights and Darks, r. Lightnefs and 
Darknefs : 


15 for near Side grows, +r. Side going off 


~ mutt needs be : 
6 for the Obliquity of, r. their going 
Sideways from 
8 dele in fome 


18 for Birloo, r. Bidloo 
ult. for feeble, r. faint 


11 B. for: Form, r. Poftures 
5 B. for handfome and ugly, r. becoming 
and unbecoming 
B. r. in the Faces, they are 
11 for Fable, 7. Table 
2 dele his 
22 dele compounded 
2 B. for Gautruche, rv. Galtruchius 
9 for Eflius, r. ZEthlius : 
10 for Reinoud’s, 7. Rinaldo’s 
7 for Afia, Africa and America, r. Eu 
rope, Afia, Africa 
7 delea 
14 7. I fpeak of the Window, Tables and 
Clofet at the fame Time as I affert 
the Places of the moveable Objects 
3 for Faculties, 7. Qualities 


178 
185 
186 
212 
216 
225 
268 
316 
324 
336 
357 
431 
453 
47° 
474 
481 
494 
499 
501 
5°95 
518 
581 
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and the fecond the Line: B, denotes that the Lines are 
numbred from the Bottom. 


5 B. dele down 

4 r. Air, muft thereby become good. 
12 r. Term; and on its left Side itands 
17 B. for be, r. fee 

6 for and r. of 

17 r. yes, fays Momus 

14 B. r. exhibiting a Viflo 

15 for left Breaft, r. Breafts 

7 B. for Mettre, r. Metra 

3 B. r. on Plinths 


14 dele Main-light 


11 B. for Ezekiel, 7. Daniel 
9: B. for Volubility, r. Velocity 
11 B. for Reprefentation, 7, Revelation 
2 for 4, 7. 8 
3 B. for Magnus, 7. Maximus 
2 for Communication, r. Affinity 
4 r. Cherfonefus 
7 Br. Taurit Ludi 
8 for Homer, 7. Horace 
19 for Pig, r. Boar 
2 for Troy, r. Thebes 
11 B. r. Regula 
15 for Juda, r. Iridia. 


There are fome other Faults in the Panétua- 
tion; but they are fuch, that the Reader cannot 
eafily miftake the Senfe. 


